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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* Iprex having omitted to diſtinguiſh the Eſſays of his 
Correſpondents by any particular ſignature, thinks it neceflay 
to inform his Readers, that from the ninth, the fifteenth, thirty- 
third, forty-ſecond, fifty-fourth, ſixty-ſeventh, ſeventy-ſixth, ſerenty- 
ninth, eighty-ſecond, ninety-third, nincty-fixth, and ninety-eighth 
Papers, he claims no other praiſe than that-of having ere: them to 
| the Publick. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Ne. SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1758. 


VACUIT $UB UMBRA 


HOSE who attempt 1 i 
Eſſays ſeem to be often opped in 
the K difficulty of find- 
ing a proper title. Twowriters, ſince 
the time of the Spectator, have aſſumed 
his name, without any pretenſions to 
lawful inheritance z an was once 
made to revive the Tatler ; and the 
— lat ions, by which other pa- 
; peg! ve been called, that the au- 
were diſtreſſed, like the natives of 
America, who come to the Europeans 
t beg a name. 
It will de eaſily believed of the Idler, 
chat if this title had 2 any ſearch, 
de never would have found it. Every 
mode of life has its conyeniencies, 
Idler, who habituates himſelf to be ſa- 
tis fied with what he can moſt eaſily ob- 
tain, not only eſcapes labours which are 
often froitleſs, but ſometimes ſucceeds 
detter than thoſe who deſpiſe all that is 
within their reach, and think every thing 
more valuable as it is harder to by ac- 


quired. | 

If Gmilitude of manners be a motive 
to kindneſs, the Idler may flatter him- 
ſelfwith univerſal nage. There is 


no fingle character ane which ſuch 
numbers are compriſed, Every man is, 


The Manmay be more proper 


Hon, 


or to be, an Idler. Even thoſd 
who todiffer moſt from us are haſ- 
tening to increaſe our fraternity ? as 
peace is the end of war, ſo to be idle is 
the ray purpoſe of — 
ere is perhaps no 2 ion 
which a writer can — his En 
dred to the human ſpecies. It has been 
found hard to deſcribe Man by an ade- 
quate definition. Some philoſophers 
have called him a reaſonable animal, 
but others have conſidered reaſon as a 
quality of which many creatures par- 
take, He has been termed likewiſe a 
laughing animal; but it is ſaid that 
ſome men have never — — Perhaps 
y diſtinguiſned 
as an Idle animal ; for there is ng man 
who is not ſometimes idle. It is at leaſt 
a definition from which none that ſhall 
find it in this paper can be excepted 3 
for who can be more idle than thereader 
of the Idler. 

That the definition may be compleat, 
Idleneſs muſt be not only the general, 
but the peculiar charaReriſtic of man 
and perhaps man is the only being that 
can properly be called Idle, that does by 
A- e might do himſelf, or ſacri- 
fices duty or ure to the love of caſe. 

. Scarce 


9 
, * 


6 THE IDLER. 


Scarcely any name can be imagined 
from which leſs envy or campetition is 
to be dreaded. The Idler has no rivals 
or enemies. The man of buſineſs for- 

ts him; the man of enterprizedeſpiſes 
— and though ſuch as tread the ſame 
track of life, tall commonly into jea- 
louſy and diſcord, Idlers are always 
found to affociate in peace ;-and he who 
is moſt famed for doing nothing, is glad 
to meet another as idle as himlelf. 

What is to be expected from this Pa- 
per, whether it will be uniform or vari- 
ous, learned or familiar, ſerious or gay, 
political or moral, continued or inter- 
rupted, it is hoped that no reader will 
enquire. That the Idler has ſome 
ſcheme, cannot be doubted ; for to form 
ſchemes is the Idler's privilege. But 
though he has many projects in his head, 
he is now grown ſparing of communica- 
tion, having obſerved, that his hearers 
are apt to remember what he forgets 
himſelf ; that his tardineſs of execution 
expoſes him to the encroachments of 
thoſe who catch a hint and fall to work ; 
and that very ſpecious plans; after long 
contrivance and pompous diſplays, have 
ſubſided in wearineſs without a trial, 
and without miſcarriage have been 
blaſted by deriſion. 

Something the Idler's cha racter may 
be ſuppoſed to promiſe. Thoſe that are 
curious after diminutive hiſtory, who 
watch the revolutions of families, and 
the riſe and fall of characters either 
male or female, will hope to be gratified 
by this Paper; for the Idler is always 
inquiſitive, and ſeldom retentive. He 


that delights in obſiquy and ſatire, and 
wiſhes to ſee clouds gathering over any 
tation that dazzles him with it's 
brightneſs, will ſnatch up the Idler's 
Eflays with a beating heart. The Idler 
is naturally cenſorious; thoſe who at- 
tempt nothing themſelves think 
thing eaſily performed, and conkder the 
— always as criminal. 
I think it neceſſary to give notice, that 
I make no contract, nor incur any obli- 
5 If thoſe who depend on the 
ler for intelligence and entertainment, 
ſhould ſuffer the diſappointment which 
commonly follows ill-placed 
tions, they are to lay the blame only on 


themſelves. - 
Vet hope js not wholly to be caſt 
away. The Idler, though fluggiſh, is 
et alive, and may ſometimes be ſtimu- 
ted to vigour and activity. He may 
deſcend into protoundneſs, or tower into 
CY for the diligence of an Idler 
is rapid and impetuous, as 
bodies forced into velocity move with 
violence proportionate to their weight. 
But theſe vehement exertions of in- 
telle& cannot be frequent, and he will 
therefore gladly receive help from any 
correſpondent, who ſhall enable him to 
caſe without his own labour. He ex- 
cludes no ſtyle, he prohibits no ſubjeRs ; 
only let him that writes to the Idler re- 
member, that his letters muſt not. be 
long ; no words are to be ſquandered in 
declarations of eſteem, or confeſſions of 
inability ; conſcious dulneſs has little 
right to be prolix, and praiſe is not ſo 
welcome to the Idler as quiet, 


** 


No II. SATURDAY, APRIL 22. 


Toro vIx QUVATER ANNO 


MEMERANAM 


AN Y poſitions are often on the 
tongue, and ſeldom in the mind 

there are many truths which every hu- 
man being acknowledges and forgets. 
It is generally known, that he who ex- 
pets much will be often dilappointed ; 
yet diſappointment ſeldom cures us of 
expectation, or has any other effect than 
that of producing a moral ſentence, or 
viſh exclamation. He that embarks 

in the voyage of life, will always with 
to advance rather by the impulſe of the 
wind, than the ſtrokes of the oar; and 


« 
Hor. 
© 


many founder in the while they 
lie waiting for the 2 is to 


them to their win. 

It will naturally be ſuſpected that the 
Idler has lately ſuffered ſome diſappoint - 
ment, and that he does not talk thus 
gravely for nothing. No man is re- 
quired to betray his own ſecrets. I will, 
however, confeſs, that I have now been 
a Writer almoſt a week, and have not 
yer heard a ſingle word of praife, nor 
received one hint from any correſpon- 


dent, 
Whence 


— ew — . ⏑ 22? ——— . v — 


Whence this negligence proceeds I 
am not able to diſcover. Many of my 
predeceſſors have thought themſelves 
obliged to return their acknowledg- 
men's in the econd paper, for the kind 
reception of the firſt 5 and ina ſhort time, 
apologies have become neceſſary to thoſe 
ingenious gentlemen and ladies, whoſe 
| mmm ws though in the higheſt 

gree elegant and learned, have been 
unavoidably delayed. 

+ What, then, will be thought of me, 
who, having experienced no kindneſs, 
have no thanks to return; whom no gen- 
tleman or lady has yet enabled to give 
any cauſe of diſcontent, and who have 
theretore noopportunity of ſhewing how 
Kiltfully J can pacity reſentment, exte- 
nuate negligence, or palliate rejection? 

I have long known, that ſplendor of 
reputation is not to be counted amon 
the neceſſaries of life j and therefore ſh 
pot much repine it praiſe be with-held 
till it is better deſerved. But ſurely I 
may be allowed to complain that, in a 
nation of Authors, not one has thou 
me worthy of notice, after ſo fair an in- 
vitation. 

At the time when the rage of writing 
has ſeized the old and young, when the 
cook warbles her lyres in the kitchen, 
and the thraſher vociterates his heroics 
in the barn; when our traders deal out 
knowledge in bulky volumes, and our 

irls forlake their ſamplers to teach 

ingdoms wiſdom; it may ſeem very 
unneceſſary to draw any more from their 
proper occupations, by affording new 
opportunities of literary fame. 
ſhould be indeed unwilling to find 
that, for the ſake of correſponding with 
the Idler, the ſmith's iron had cooled 
on the anvil, or the fpinſter's diſtaff 
ſtood unemployed. I ſolicit only the con- 
tributions of thoſe who have y de- 


voted themſelves to literature, or, with- 


out any determinate attention, wander 
at large through the expanſe of lite; and 
wear out the day in hearingat one place, 
what they utter at another. 

Of theſe, a great part are 
writers. One has a friend in the coun+ 
2222 he exerciſes his powers; 

e paſſions he raiſes and depreſſes; 
whoſe — — he perplexes with 
paradoxes, or ſtrengthens by argument; 
whoſe admiration he! ads :; whoſe 
— he enjoys; and who ſerves him 

of a ſenate or a theatre . as the 


THE 1DLER, 


1 


penny Kiijets in the Roman | 
the uſe of their weapons by 
fencing again a poſt in the place of an 
enemy. 

Another has his pockets filled with 
eſſays, and epi 8, Which he reads, 
from houſe to houſe, to ſele& parties; 
and which his acquaintances are daily 
entreating him to with-hold no longer 
from the impatience of the public. 

If, among theſe, any one is perſuaded 
that, by ſuck preludes of compoſition, 
he has qualified himielf to appear in the 
open world, and is yet afraid of thoſe 
cenſures which they who have already 
written, and — Q cannot ies _ 
equally ready to fulminate againſt pu 
lic ——— to fame, he may, by 
tranſmitting his performances to the 
Idler, make a cheap experiment of his 
abilities, and enjoy the pleaſure of ſue- 
ceſs, without the hazard of miſcar- 
* = : 5 

an vantages, not genera 
known, ic from this method of ſteals 
ing on the public. The ſtanding author 

the paper is always the object of cri. 
tical malignity. Whatever is mean will 
be imputed to him, and whatever is ex- 
cellent be aſcribed to his aſſiſtants. It 
does not much alter the event, that the 
author and his correſpondents are equals 
ly unknown; for the author, whoever 
he be, is an individual, of whom every 
reader has ſome fixed idea, and whom he 
is therefore unwilling to gratify with 
applauſe; but the — to his 
correſpondents are icattered in the air, 
none can tell on whom they will light, 
and therefore none are unwilling to be- 
ſtow them. * 

He that is known to contribute to a 
periodical work, needs no other caution 
than not to tell what particular pieces 
are his own : ſuch ſecrec ar we 
difficult ; but if it can intai 
it is ſcarcely to be imagined, at how 
ſmall an expence he may. grow conſi- 
derable. ene, 4: Hd + 


by a ſingle 
may engrols the honour of a vo- 

— Fame is indeed dealt with a hand 
leſs and leſs bounteous through the ſub- 
ordinate ranks, till it deſcends to the 
profeſſed author, who will find it 

difficult to get more than he deſerves ; 
but man who does not want it, 
or who needs not value it, may have li- 
beral allowances ; * tor five —_ 


E 


THE IDLER.. 


in the year ſent to the Idler, of which of wits, and with to fink them into h- 
perhaps only two are printed, will be ſcurity before the luſtre of a name not- 
oted to the firſt rank of writers by yet known enough to be deteſted. 


thoſe who are weary of the preſent race 


Ne III. SATURDAY, APRIL 29. 


O TIA vITE 


SOLAMUR CAS ro. 


T has long been the complaint of 

thoſe who trequent the theatres, that 
all the dramatic art has been long ex- 
hauſted, and that the viciſhtudes of for- 
tune, and accidents of life, have been 
mewn in every poſſible combination, 
till the firſt ſcene informs us of the laſt, 
and the play no ſooner opens, than every 
auditor knows how it will conclude, 
When a — is formed in a tra- 
gedy, we gueſs by whom it will be de- 
tected ; when a letter is dropt in a co- 
me ly, we can tell by whom it will be 
found. Nothing is now left for the 
poet but character and ſentiment, which 
are to make their way as they can, 
without the ſoft anxiety of fuſpence, or 
the enlivening — of ſurprize. 

A new paper lies under the tame diſ- 
advantage as a ne play. There is dan. 
ger leſt it be new without novelty. My 
earlier predeceſſors had their choice of 
vices and follies, and ſelected ſuch as 
were moſt likely to raiſe merriment or 
attract attention; they had the whole 
field of life before them, untrodden and 
unſurveyed ; characters of every kind 
ſhot up in their way, and thoſe of the 
moſt luxuriant grewth, or moſt conſpi- 
cuous colours, were naturally cropt by 
the firſt ſickle. They that follow are 
forced to peep into neglected corners, 


to note the caſual varieties of the ſame 


fpecies, and to recommend themſelves 
by minute induſtry, and diſtinctions 
too ſubtle for common eyes. 

Sometimes it may hap that the 
haſte or negligenceof the firſt enquirers, 
has left enough behind to reward an- 
ether ſearch; times new objects ſtart 
up under the eye, and he that is look ing 
for one kind ot matter, is amply grati- 
fied by the diſcovery of another. But 
Gil] it muſt be allowed, that, as more is 
taken, leſs can remain, ang every truth 
brought newly to light, impoveriſhes 
the mine, from which lucceeding intel- 
Jets are to dig their troalures, 


STAT» 


Many philoſo imagine that the 

elements themſelves may be in time ex- 
hauſted ; that the ſun, by ſhining long, 
will effuſe all it's light; and that, bythe 
continual waſte of aqueous particles, the 
whole earth will at laſt become a ſandy 
deſart. 
I would not adviſe my readers to di- 
ſturb themſelves by contriving how they 
ſhall live without light and water. For 
the days of univerſal thirſt and perpetual. 
darkneſs are at a great diſtance. The. 
ocean and the ſun will laſt our tune, 
and we way leave poſterity to ſhift for 
themſelves. ' 

But if the ftores of Nature are li- 
mited, much more narrow bounds muft 
be ſet to the modes of life ; and man- 
kind may want a moral or amuſing pa- 
per, many years before they ſhall be de- 
prived of drink or day-light. This 
want,which to the buſy and the inven» 
tive may ſeem eaſily remediable by ſome 
fubſtitute or other, the whole race of 
Idlers will feel with all the ſenſibility 
that ſuch torpid animals can ſuffer, 

When I conkder the innumerable 
multitudes that, having no motive of 
defire, or determination of will, lie freez- 
ing in perpetual inactivity, till ſome ex- 
ternal impulſe puts them in motion 
who awake in the morning, vacant of 
thought, with minds gaping for the in- 
tellectual food, which ſome kind eſſayiſt 
has been accuſtomed to ſupply ; I am 
moved by the commiſeration with which 
all humanbeings ought to behold the 
diſtreſſes of each other, to try ſome ex- 

ients for their relięf, and to enquire 
y what methods the liſtleſs may be ac - 
tuated, and the empty be repleniſhed. 

There are faid to be pleaſures in 
madneſs known only to madmen. 
There are certainly miſeries in idle- 
neſs, which the Idler only can conceive. 
Theſe miſeries I have often felt, and 
often bewailed. I know, by experi- 


ence, how welcome is cvery avocation 


THE 
ant ſummons the thoughts to a new 


image; and how much langour and laſſi- 
tude are relieved by that officiouſneſs 


which offers a momentary amuſement to 
him who is unable to it for him- 
a 

It is naturally indifferent to this race 


of men what entertainment they receive, 
ſo they are but entertained. 1 
with equal eagerneſs at a moral lecture, 
or the memoirs of a robber; a predic- 
tien of the appearance of a comet, or 
the calculation of the chances of a Jot- 


ight therefore eaſily be pleaſed, 
if they conſulted only their own minds; 
but thoſe who will not take the trouble 
to think for themſelves, have always 
ſomebody that thinks for them; and the 
diftculty in writing is to ſe thoſe 
from whom others learn to be pleaſed, 
Much miſchief is done in the world 
with very little intereſt or deſign. He 
that aſſumes the character of a critic, 
and juſtifies his claim by perpetual cen- 
ſure, imagines that he is hurting none 


IDLER, 


but the author, and him he conſiders as 
a peſtilent animal, whom every other 
being has aright{to perſecute; little does 
he think how many harmleſs men he in- 
'volves in his own guilt, by teaching 
them to be noxioys without malignity, 
and to repeat objeQtions which they do 
not underſtand 3 or how many honeſt 
minds he debars from pleafure, by ex- 
citing an artificial fallidiouſneſs, and 
making them too wiſe to concur with 
their own ſenſations.” He who is taught 
by a critic to diſlike that which plealed 
bim in his natural fate, has the ſame 
reaſon to complain of his iuſtructor, as 
the madman to rail at his doctor, Who, 
when he thought himſelf maſter of Peru, 
phylicked him to poverty. 

If men will ſtruggle againſt their own 
advantage, they are not to expect that 
the Idler will take much pains upon 
them; he has himſelf to pleaſe as well 
as them, and has long learned, or en- 
deavoured to learn, not to make the 
pleaſure of others too neceſſary $0 his 
OWN, ' 
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HART TV. or tenderneſs for the 
poor, which is now juſtly conſider- 
ed, by a great part of mankind, as in- 
ſeparable trom piety, and in which al- 
moſt all the goodneſs of the preſent age 
conſiſts, is, I think, known only to 
thoſe who enjoy, either immediately or 
by tranſmiſſion, the light of revelation, 
Thoſe ancient nations who have given 
us the wiſeſt models of government, and 
the brighteſt examples of patriotiſm, 
whole inſtitutions have been tranſcribed 
by all ſucceeding legiſlators, and whoſe 
hiſtory is ſtudied by eyery candidate for 
E or military reputation, have yet 
eft behind them po mention of alms- 
houſes or hoſpitals, of places where age 
might repoſe, or ſickneſs be relieved. 
he Roman emperors, indeed, gave 
large donatives to the citizens and ſol- 
diers, but theſe diſtributions were al- 
ways reckoned rather popular than vir- 
tuous: nothing more was intended than 
an oltentation of liberality, nor was any 
recompence expected, but ſuffrages and 
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fonal ; he that ceaſed to need the favour 
of the people, ceaſed likewiſe to court 
it; and therefore, no man thought it ei» 
ther neceſſary or wiſe to make any ſtand- 
ing proviſion for the needy, to look for. 
wards to the wants of poſterity, or to 
* ſucceſſions of clarity, for ſuc- 
eſſions of diſtreſs. 

Compaſſion is by ſome reaſoners, on 
whom the name of philoſophers has been 
too eaſily conferred, reſolved into an af- 
fect ion merely ſelfiſh, an inyoluntary 

rception of pain at the jinyolunta 

ght of a being like ourſelyes languiſh 

ing in miſery, But this ſenſation, if 
ever it be felt at all from the brute in- 
ſtinct of uninſtructeq nature, will only 
produce effects deſultory and tranſient z 
it will never ſettle into a principle of ac · 
tion, or extend relief to calamities un- 
ſeen, in generations not yet in being. 

The devotion of life or fortune to the 


ſuccour of the poor, is a height of virtue, 
to which hunganity has never riſen by 


it's own power, The charity of the - 
B 2 Mabomgtany 
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Mahometans is a precept which their 
teacher evidently tranſplanted from the 
doctrines of Chriſtianity ; and the care 
with which ſome of the Oriental ſects at- 
tend, as is ſaid, to the neceſſities of the 
diſeaſed and indigent, may be added to 
the other arguments, which prove Zo- 
ronſter to have borrowed his inſtitutions 
from the law of Moſes. 

The preſent age, though not likely to 
ſhine hereafter among the moſt ſplendid 
periods of hiſtory, has yet =—_ exam- 
ples of Charity, which may be very 8 
perly recommended to imitation. The 
equaldiftribution of wealth, which long 
commerce has produced, does not en- 
able any ſingle hand to raiſe edifices of 
piety like fortified cities, to appropriate 
manors to religious uſes, or deal out ſuch 

and laſting beneficence as was 
ſcattered over the land in ancient times, 
by thoſe who poſſeſſed counties or pro- 
vinces. But no ſooner is a new ſpecies 
of miſery brought to view, and a deſign 
of relieving it profeſſed, than every hand 
is open to contribute ſomething, every 
tongue is buſied in ſolicitation, and 
every art of pleaſure is employed for a 


time in the intereſt of virtue. 


The moſt apparent and prefſing mi- 
ſeries incident to man, have now their 
peculiar houſes of reception and relief; 
and there are few among us raiſed how- 
ever little above the danger of poverty, 
who may not juſtly claim, what is im- 
plored by the Mahometans in their moſt 
ardent benedictons, the prayers of the 


r. 
. thoſe actions which the mind 
can m6 ſecurely review with unabated 
pleaſure, is that of having contributed 
to an hoſpital for the fick. Of ſome 
kinds of Charity the .conſequences are 
dubious; ſome evils which beneficence 
has bien buſy to remedy, are not cer- 
tfainly known to be very grievous to the 
ſufferer, or detrimental to the commu- 
nity ; but no man can'queſtion whether 
wounds and ſickneſs are not really pain- 
ful; whether it be not worthy of a good 
man's rare to reſtore thoſe to eaſe and 


ulefulneſs, from whoſe labour infants 


and women expect their bread, and whog, 
by a caſual hurt, or lingering diſeaſe, 
lie pining in want and anguiſh, burthen. 
ſome to others, and weary of themſelves, 

Yet as the hoſpitals of the preſent 
time ſubſiſt only by gifts beſtowed at 
pleaſure, without any ſolid fund of ſup- 
c there is danger leſt the blaze of 

harity, which now burns with ſo much 
heat and ſplendour, ſhould die away for 
want of laſting fuel; leſt Faſhion Would 
ſuddenly withdraw her ſmile, and In- 
conſtancy transfer the public attention 
to ſomething which may appear more 
eligible, becauſe it will be new. 
Vhatever is left in the hands of 
Chance muſt be ſubject to viciſſitude z 
and when any eſtabliſhment is found to 
be uſeful, it ought to be the next care 
to make it permanent. 

But man is a tranſitory being, and his 
deſigns muſt partake of the imperfe&ions 
of their author. To confer duration is 
not always in our power. We muſt 
ſnach the preſent moment, and employ 
it well, without too much ſolicitude for 
the future, and content ourſelves with 
reflecting that our part is performed. 
He that waits for an opportunity to do 
much at once, may breathe out his life 
in idle wiſhes, an regret, in the laſt 
hawks his uſeleſs intentions, and barren 
zeal, 

The moſt ative of the 
ſent ſchemes of 2 de clekred 
from ſome inſtances of mĩſconduct, which 
= awaken contempt or cenſure, and 
haften that negle& which is likely ta 
come too ſoon of itſelf. The open com- 
petitions between different hoſpitals,and 
the animoſity with which their patrons 
oppoſe one another, may prejudice weak 
minds againſt them all. For it will not 
be eaſily believed, that any man can, 
for 99: reaſons, wiſh to exclude an- 
other from doing good, The ſpirit of 
Charity can only be continued by a re- 
conciliation of theſe ridiculous feuds ; 
and therefore, inſtead of contentions 
who ſhall be the only benefaQors to the 
needy, let there be no other ſtruggle 
than who ſhall be the firſt, 
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7 UR military operations are at Jaſt 
begun ; onr troops are marching 

in all the pomp of war, and a camp is 
ked out'on the Iſle of Wight; the 
— of every Engliſhman now fwells 
with confidence, though ſomewhat ſoft- 
ened by generous compaſſton for the 
conſternation and diſtreſſes of our ene- 


mies. x 
© This formidable armament and ſplen- 
ad march produce different effects 
upon different'minds, according to the 
boundleſs diverſities of temper, occu- 
pution, and habits of thought. 

Many a tender maiden conſiders her 
Jover as already loſt, becauſe he cannot 
reach the camp but by'croſling the ſea ; 
men, of a more political underſtanding, 
are perſuaded that we ſhall now ſee, in 
a few days, the ambaſſadors of France 
ſupplicating for pity. Some are hoping 
for a bloody battle, becauſe a bloody 
battle makes a vendible narrative ; ſome 
are compoſing ſongs of victory; ſome 
planning arches of triumph; and ſome 
are mixing fire-works for the celebra- 
tion of a peace, 

Of all extenſive and complicated ob- 
jects different parts are ſelected by diffe- 
rent 'eyes; and minds are varioully af- 
fected, as they vary their attention. The 
care of the public is now fixed upon our 
ſoldiers, who are leaving their native 
country to wander, none can tell how 
long, in the pathleſs deſarts of the Ille 
of Wight. The tender ſigh for their 
ſufferings, and the gay drink to their 
ſucceſs. I, who look, or believe myſelf 
to look, with more philoſophic eyes on 
human affairs, muſt confel,, that I ſaw 
the troops march with little emotion; 
my thoughts were fixed upon other 
ſcenes, and the tear ſtole into my eyes, 
not for thoſe who were going away, but 
for thoſe who were left behind. 

' We have no reaſon to doubt but our 
troops will proceed with proper caution; 
there are men among them who can 
take care of themſelves. But how ſhall 
the ladies endure without them ? By 
what arts can they, who have long had 


no joy but from the civilities of a ſol - 
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dier, now amuſe their hours, and ſo- 
lace their ſeparation ? 

Of fifry thouſand men, now deſtined 
to different ſtations, if we alloweach to 
have been occaſionally neceſſary only to 
four women, a ſhort computation will 
inform us, that two hundred thouſand 
ladies are left to languiſh in diſtreis 
two hundred thouſand ladies, who mu 
run to ſales and auctions without an at- 
tendant; fit at the play, without a cri- 
tic to direct their opinion; buy their 
fans by their own judgment; diſpoſe 
ſhells by their own invention; walk in 
the mall without a gallant; go to the 
gardens without a protector; and thuf. 

e cards with vain umpatience, ior want 
of a fourth to complete the party. 

Of theſe ladies, ſome, I hope, have 
lap-dogs, and ſome monkies ; but they, 
are unſatis factory companions. Many 
uſeful offices are performed by men of 
ſcarlet, to which neither dog nor mon. 
key has adequate abilities. A parrot, 


"indeed, is as fine as a colonel; and if 


he has been much uſed to good compa- 
ny, is not wholly without converſa- 
tion ; but a parrot, after all, is a 
little creature, and has neither ſword 
nor ſhoulder-knot, can neither dance 
nor play at cards. | 

Since the ſoldiers muſt obey the call 
of their duty, and go to that tide of the 
kingdom which faces France, I know 
not why the ladies, who cannot live 
without them, ſhould not follow them. 
The prejudices and pride of man have. 
long preſumed the ſword and ſpindle 
made for ditferent hands, and denied 
the other ſex to partake the grandeur 
military glory. This notion may be 
conſiſtently enough received in France, 
where the Salic Law exchudes females 
from the throne; but we, who allow 
them to be ſovereigns, may ſurely fi 
pole them capable to be ſoldiers, 

It were to be wiſhed that ſome man, 
whoſe experience and authority might 


enforce regard, would propoſe that our 


encampments for the preſent yearſhould 
compriſe an equal number of men and 
women, who ſhould march and fight in 

mingled 
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our regiments would ſoon be filled with- 
_— reproach or cruelty of an im- 
reſs. . 

Of theſe heroines, ſome might ſerve 
on foot, under the denomination of the 
Female Buffs ; and ſome on horſeback, 
with the title of Lady Huſſars. 

What objections can be made to this 
ſcheme I have ende2vored maturely to 
conſider, and cannot find that a modern 
ſoldier has any duties, except that of 
obedience, which a lady cannot per- 
form. If the hair has loſt it's powder, 
a lady has a puff; if a coat be ſpotted, a 
lady has a bruſh. Strength is of leſs 


unportance fince fire-arms have been 


ulcd ; blows of the hand are now ſeldom 


———ů — 
in the charge or the retreat beyond the 


of a * ghtly maiden ? 

Our maſculine ſquadrons will not ſup- 

ſe themſelves diigraced by their auxi- 
ike till they have done ſomething 
which women could not have done. 
The troops af Braddock never ſaw-their 
enemies, and perhaps were defeated 
women. If our American general h 
headed an army of girls, he might, (till 


have built a fort, and taken it, Had 


Minorca been defended by a female gar. 
riſon, it might have been ſurrendered, 
as it was, without a breach; and I can« 
not but think, that ſeven thouſand wo- 
men might have ventured to loak. at 
Rochfort, ſack a village, rob a vines 
yard, and return in ſafety, : 
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HE lady who had undertaken to 
ride on one horſe a thouſand miles 
in 2 thouſand hours, has compleated 
her journey in little more than two- 
thirds of the time ſtipulated, and was 
conducted through the laſt mile with tri- 
umphal honours. Acclamation ſhouted 
totes fas. hl all the flowers of the 
Spring were ſcattered in her way. 
Every heart ought to rejoice when 
true merit is diſtinguiſhed with public 
notice. I am far ſrom wiſhing either to 
the Amazon or her horſe any diminu- 
tion of happineſs, or tame, and cannot 
but lament that they were not more am- 
Piy and ſuitably rewarded, 
There was once 2 time when wreaths 
of bays or oak were conſidered as re- 
compences equal to the moſt weariſome 


labours and terrific dangers, add when 
the miſerics of long marc 
ſeas were at once driven from the re- 


es and Rormy 
membrance by the fragrance of a gar- 


If this heroine had been horn in an- 
cient time, ſhe might perhaps have been 
delighted with the ſunplicity of ancient 

titude ? or if any thing was wanting 

to full fatisfattion, ſhe might have ſup- 
— the deficiency with the nope of dei- 
cation, and anticipated the altars that 
would be raiſed, and the vows that 
would be made by future candidates 


GR. Pro, 
for equeſtrian glory, to the patroneſs of 
the race and the goddeſs of the (table: - 
But Fate reſerved her for a more en · 
lightened age, which has diſcovered 
leaves and flowers to be tranſitorythin 
which conſiders profit as the end of 
mes and ＋ —— of every un · 
d ting only by the money that is 
ined Sus 4 theſe days, to ſtrew. 
road with daiſies and lilies, is ta 
mock merit and delude hope. The tay- 
man will not give his jewels, nor tha 
mercer meaſure out his ſilks, for vege- 
table coin. A primroſe, though picked 
up under the feet of the moſt renowned. 
courſer, will neither be received as a 
ſtake at cards, nor procure a ſeat at an 
opera, or buy candle for a rout, nor 
lace for a livery. And though there are 
many virtuoſos, whoſe ſole ambition is 
to poſſeſs ſomething which can be found 
in no other hand, yet ſome are more 
accuſtomed to ſtore their cabinets by 
theft than purchaſe, and none of them 
would either ſteal or buy one of the flow. 
ers. of gratulation till he knows that all 
the reſt are totally deſtroyed. 
Little therefore did it avail this won- 
derful lady to be received, however joy- 
fully, with ſuch obſolete and barren ce. 
remonies of praiſe, Had the way been 
covered with guineas, though but for 
the tenth part of the lat mile ſhe _—_ 
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have conſidered her {kill and diligence as 
not wholly loſt; and might have rejoiced 
in the ſperd and perſeverance which had 


left her ſuch ſuperftuity of time, that ſhe 


could at leiſure r her reward with- 
out thedangerotAtalanta's miſcarriage. 

So much ground could not, indeed, 
have been paved with gold but at a large 
expence z and we are at preſent engaged 
in war, which demands and entorces 
frugality. But common rules are made 
only for common life, and ſome devia- 
tion from general policy may be allow- 
ed in favour of a lady, that rode a thou- 
ſand miles in a thouſand hours. 

Since the ſpirit of antiquity ſo much 
prevails amongſt us, that even op this 

reat occaſion we have given flowers in- 
Read of money, let us at leaſt complete 
our imitation of the ancients, andendea- 
your to tranſmit to poſterity the memory 
of that virtue, which we conſider as ſu- 
ior to pecuniary recompence. Let an 
— — — be erect- 

„near the ſtarting-poſt on the heath 
of Newmarket, to ft indred ſouls with 
emulation, and tell the grand-daughters 
of our grand-daughters what an Engliſh 
maidey has once performed. 

As events, however illuſtrious, are 
ſoon obſcured if they are intruſted to 
tradition, I think it neceſſary, that the 
pedeſtal ſhould be inſcribed with a con- 
ciſe account of this great performance. 
Ihe compoſition of this narrative ought 
not to be committed raſhly to improper 
hands. If the rhetoricians of Newmar- 
ket, who may be ſuppoſed likely to con- 
ceive in it's full ſtrength the dignity of 
the ſubject, ſhould undertake to expreſs 
it, there is danger leſt they admit lome 
phraſes which, though well underſtood 


13 
at preſent, may be ambiguous in an- 
—— century. 1 f poſterity ſhould read 
on à public monument, that the 

int her borſe a thouſand miles in a 
thouſand hours, they may think that the 
ſtatue and inſcription are at variance, be- 
cauſe one will repreſent the horſe as car 
Tying his lady, and the other tell that 

ady carried her horſe. 

Some doubts likewiſe may be raiſed 
by ſpeculatiſts, apd ſome controverſies 
be agitated among hiſtorians, concern- 
ing the motive as well as the manner of 
the action. As it will be known, that 
this wonder was performed in a time of 
war, ſome wilt ſuppoſe that the lady was 
frighted by invaders, and fled to preſerve 
her life or her chaſtity : others will con- 
jecture, that ſhe was thus honoured for 
ſome intelligence carried of the enemy's 
deſigns : ſome will think that ſhe brought 
news of a victory; others, that ſhe was 
commiſſioned to tell of a conſpiracy ; and 
ſome will congratulate themſelves on 
their acuter penetration, and find, that 
all theſe notions of patriotiſm and pub- 
lic ſpirit are ee and chimerical; 
they will confidently tell, that ſhe only - 
ran away from her guardians, and that 
the true cauſes of her ſpeed were fear 
and love. | 

Let it therefore be carefully mention- 
ed, that by this performance /be wor 
ber wager ; and, leſt this ſhould, by 
any change of manners ſeem an inade- 
quate or incredible incitement, let it be 
added, that at this time the original mo- 
tives of human actions had loſt their in- 
fluence; that the love of praiſe was ex- 
tin ; the fear of infamy was become 
ridiculous z and the only wiſh of an 
Engliſhman was, to aun his wager. 
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the Idler is to read the works of 
thoſe minute hiſtorians the writers of 
news, who, though contemptuoully over- 
looked by the compoſers of bulky vo- 
lumes, are yet neceſſary in a nation 
where much wealth produces much lei- 
fure, and one part ot the people has no- 
thing to do but to obſerve the lives and 
ſortunes of the others. 
To us, who are regaled every morn- 
ing and evening with intelligence, and 
arte ſupplied from day to day with mate- 


O of the principal amuſements of 


rials for converſation, it is difficult to 
conceive how man can ſubſiſt without a 
news- paper, or to what erfertainment 
companies can aſſemble, in thoſe wide 
regions of the earth that have neither 
Chronicles nor Magazines, neither Ga- 
zettes nor Advertiſers, neither Journals 
nor Evening Poſts. 

There are never great numbers in any 
nation, whoſe reaton or invention can 
find employment tor their tongues, who 
can raile a pleaſing diſcourſe from their 


own ſtock ot _lentunents and gy 
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and thoſe few who have qualified them- 
ſelves by ſpeculation for general diſqui- 
fitions, are ſoon left without an audi- 
ence. The common talk of men muſt 
relate to tacts in which the talkers have, 
or think they have, an intereſt ; and 
where ſuch facts cannot be known, the 
pleaſures of ſociety will be merely ſen- 
tual. Thus the natives of the Maho- 
metan empires, who approach moſt 
nearly to European civility, have no 
higher pleaſure at their convivial aſſem- 
blies than to hear a piper, or gaze upon 
a tumbler, and no company can keep 
together longer than they are diverted 
by ſounds or ſhows. 


All foreigners remark, that the know- - 


ledge of the common people of . eee 
is greater than that ofany other vulgar. 
This ſuperiority we undoubtedly owe to 
the rivulets of intelligence, which are 
continually trickling among us, which 
every one may catch, and of which every 
one partakes. 

his univerſal diffuſion of inſtruction 
is, perhaps, not wholly without it's in- 
conveniences ; it certainly fills the na- 
tion with ſuperficial diſputants; enables 
thoſe to talk who were born to work ; 
and affords information ſufficient toelate 
vanity and ſtiffen obſtinacy, but too 
little to enlarge the mind into compleat 
{kill for full comprehenſion. 

Whatever is found to gratify the pub- 
lic, will be multiplied by the emulation 
of venders been neceſhity or uſe. This 
plenty indeed produces — but 
cheapneſs always ends in negligence 
and depravation. 

The compilation of news- papers is 
often committed to narrow hg merce- 
nary minds, not qualified for the taſk of 
delighting or inſtructing; who are con- 
tent to fl their paper, with whatever 
matter, without induſtry to gather, or 
diſcernment to ſelect. 

Thus journals are daily multiplied 
without increaſe of knowledge. The 
tale of the morning paper is told again 
in the evenihg, an the narratives of the 
my bought again in the morn- 
ing. Theſe repetitions, indeed, waſte 
time, but they to not ſhorten it. The 
molt eager peruſer of news is tired before 
he has cqmpleated his labour, and many 
a man ho enters the coffee-houſe in his 
night-gown and ſlippers, is called away 
to his ſhop, or his dinner, before he has 
well conſidered the ſtate of Europe. 

It is diſcovered by Reaumur, that 


ſpiders might make ilk, if they could 
be perſuaded to live in peace together, 
The writers of news, it they could be 
confederaced, might give more pleaſure 
to the public. The morning anc even- 
ing authors might divide an event be- 
tween them; a ſingle action, and that 
not of much importance, might be gra- 
dually diſcovered, fo as to vary a whole 
week with joy, anxiety, and conjecture. 

We know that a French ſhip of way 
was lately taken by a ſhip of England; 
but this event was ſuffered to bur upon 
us all at once, and then what we knew 
already was echoed from day to day, 
and from week to week. ; 

Let us ſuppoſe theſe ſpiders of litera- - 
ture to ſpin together, and enquire to 
what anextenſive web ſuch another event 
might be regularly drawn, and how fix 
morning and fix evening writers might, 
agree to retail their articles. 

On Monday Morning the captain of s 
ſhip might arrive, who left the Friſeur 
of France, and the Bulldog, Captain 
Grim, in ſight of one another, ſo that 
an engagement ſeemed unavoidable. 

Monday Evening. A ſound of cannon 
was heard off Cape Finiſterre, ſuppoſed 
to be thoſe of the Bulldog and Friſeur, 

Tueſday Morning. It was this morn- 
ing reported that the Bulldog engaged 
the Friſeur, yard-arm and yard-armg 
three glaſſes and a half, but was obliged 
to ſheer off for want of powder, It is 
hoped that enquiry will be made intg 
this affair in a proper place. 

Tucſday Evening. Ehe account of 
the engagement between the Bulldog 
and Friſeur was premature. 

Wedneſday Morning. Another expreſs 
is arrived, which brings news, that the 
Friſeur had loſt all her maſts, and three 
hundred of her men, in the late engage- 
ment; and that Captain Grim is come 
into harbour much ſhattered. | 

Meducſelay Evening. We hear that 
the brave Captain Grim, having ex- 
pended his powder, propoſed to enter 
the Friſeur tword in hand; but that his 
lieutenant, the nephew of a certain no- 
bleman, remonſtrated againſt it. | 

Thurſday Merning. We wait impa- 
tiently for a full account of the late en- 

gement between the Bulldog and 

riſeur. 

Thurſday Evening. It is ſaid that the 
Order of the Bath will be ſent to Caps | 
tain Grim, 

Friday Morning. A. certain lord 2d 
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the Admiralty has been heard to ſay of a 
certain captain, that it he had done his 
duty, a certain French ſhip might have 
been taken. It was not thus that merit 
was rewarded in the days of Cromwell. 
Friday Evening. There is certain in- 
formation at the Admiralty, that the 
Friſcur is taken, after a reſiſtance of 
About two hours. 

Saturday Morning. A letter from 
one of the gunners of the Bulldog men- 
tions the taking of the Friſeur, and at- 
tributes their ſuccels. wholly to the 
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| TO THE IDLER. 
ITY NY | 
N time of publick danger, it is 

every man's duty to withdraw his 
thoughts in ſome meaſure from his pri- 
vate intereſt, and employ part of his 
time for the genera] welfare. National 
conduct ought to be the reſult of na- 
tional wiſdom, 'a plan formed by ma- 
ture conſideration and diligent {cleftion 
out of all the ſchemes which may be 
offered, and all the information which 
can beprocured. | 

In a battle, every man ſhould fight 
as if he was the ſingle champion; in 
preparations for war, every man ſhould 
think, as if the laſt event depended on 
his counſel. None can tell what diſco- 
veries are within his reach, or how 
much he may contribute to the public 
ſafety. 

Full of theſe conſiderations, I have 
carefully reviewed the proceſs of the 
war, and find, what every other man 
has found, that we have hitherto added 
nothing to our military reputation: that 
at one time we have been beaten by 
enemies whom we did not ſee; and at 
another, have avoided the ſight of ene- 
mies, leſt we ſhould be beaten. 

- Whathar our troops are deſective ps 

iſcipline or in courage, is not very uſe- 
ful 8 inquire ; they — 
ſomethin 1g? ſucceſs : and he 
that ſhall ſupply that want will deſerve 
well of his country. - | 
To learn of an enemy has alway been 
accounted politic and honourable, and 
therefore I hope it will raiſe no preju- 
dices againſt my project, to confeſs that 
] borrowed it from a Frenchman. 


eminence, ſee 3 


rg 


bravery and refolution of in Grim, 
who never owed any of his advance- 
ment to borough-jodders, or any other 
corrupters of the people. 

Saturday Evening. Captain Grim ar- 
rived at the Admiralty, with an account 
that he erigaged the Friſcur, a ſhip of 
equal force with his own, off Cape Fi- 
niſterre, and took her after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, having killed one hundred 
and fifty of the French, with the loſs 
ol ninety-five of his own men. 


1 


- 
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When the Iſle of Rhodes was, many, 
centuries ago, in the hands of that mi- 
2 order now called the Knights of 
Malta, it was ravaged by a wha 
inhabited a den under a rock, from 
which he iſſued forth when he was hun- 
gry or wanton, and without fear or 
mercy devoured men and beaſts as they 
came in his way, Many councils werg 
held, and many devices offered, for his 
deſtruttion; but as his back was armed 
with unpenetrable ſcales, none would 
venture to attack him. At laſt Dudon, 
a French knight, undertook the deli- 
yerance of the iſland. From ſome place 
of ſecurity he took a view of the dra- 
gon, or, as a modern ſoldier would ſay, 
reconnoitered him, and obſerved that his 
belly was naked and vulnerable. He 
then returned home to take his ary, 
ments; and, by a very exact imitation 
of nature, made a dragon of paſteboard, 
in the belly of which he put beef and 
mutton, and. accuſtomed two 
maſtiffs to teed themſelves, 
their way to the concealed fleſh. When 
his dogs were well practiſed in this me- 
thod of plunder, he marched out with 
them at hi — — them t 
dragon; they ru him in 
of — —— — — his 
ſeull, while they lacerated his belly; and 
neither his ſting nor claws were able to 
defend him. reve 
Something like this might be practiſed 
in our pre ſchit ſtate. Let a fortification 
be raiſed on Saliſbury Plain, reſembli 
Breſt, or Toulon, or Paris itſelf, wi 
all the uſual p ions for defence 1 
let the incloſure be filled with beef and 
ale : let the foldiers from ſome 

lines 


and 
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hurrying about with in 
Wh Ker arc Lal cien animated to 
advance, lead them in exact order, with 
fife and drum, to that fide whence the 
wind blows, till they came within the 
feent of roaſt meat and tobacco, Con- 
trive that they may approach the place 
faſting about an hour after dinner-time, 
affure them that there is no danger, and 
command an attack. | 

If nobody within either moves or 
ſpeaks, it is not unlikely that they may 
carry the place by ſtorm ; but if a panic 
ſhould ſeize them, it will be proper to 
defer the enterprize to 2 more hungry 
Hour. When they have entered, let 
— fill their bellies and return to the 


On the next day let the fame place be 
ewn them again, but with ſome addi- 
tions of ſtrength or terror. I cannot 
toinform our Is through 

what tions of ner they ſhall 
train their men to fortitude, They beſt 
Know what the ſoldiers and what them- 
felves can bear, It will be Froper that 
the war ſhould every day it's ap- 
mee.” Sometimes ag they mount 

e rampart, a cook may throw fat up- 
en the fire, to accuſtom them to a ſud- 
den blaze ; and ſometimes, by the clatter 
of empty pots, they may be inured to 
formidable noiſes. But let it never be 
forgotten, that victory muſt repoſe with 
In time it will be proper to bring our 
French priſonefs from the coaſt, and 


„ro THE WDLER. , 
„ "van , 16 N 5 
Have read you; that is a favour few 
authors can boaſt of having received 
am me beſides ſelf. My intention 
in telling you of it is to inform you, that 
* have both and angered me; 
ever did writer appear ſo delightful to 
me as vou did hen you adopted the 
name of the Idles, But what a falling- 
off was there when firſt produ&ion 
was brought to light A natural irre- 
ſiſtible attachment to that favourable 
paſſion, ding, had led me to for 
indulgenee from the Idler, bat I find 
— tothe title,” + + 
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hands muſt be tied, but may be al. 
lowed to grin. In a mont they =_ | 
guard the place with their hands lobſed, 
—— at on pain of death they be 
idden to ſtrike, = 

By this method onr 'army will ſoon 
be brought to look an enemy in the face, 
But it has been lately obſerved, that fear 
is received by the ear as well as the eyes, 
and the Indian war- cry is repre as 
too dreadful to be endured j as à found 
that will force the braveſt veteran todrop 
his weapon, and deſert his rank ; that 
will deafen his ear, and chill his breaſt ; 
that will neither ſuffer him to hear or- 
ders or to feel ſhame, or retain any ſen- 
ſibility but the dread of death. 

That the lavage clamours of naked 
barbarians ſhould thus terrify troops 
diſciplined to war, and ranged in a 
with arms in their hands, is ſurely 
ſtrange. But this is no time to reaſon, 
I am 6f opinion, that by a proper mix- 
ture of aſſes, bulls, turkeys, geeſe, 
tragedians, a noiſe might be p | 
equally horrid with the war- ery. When 
our men have been encouraged by fre- 
quent vitories, nothing will remain but 
to qualify them for extreme danger, by 
a ſudden concert of terrific vociferation. 
When they have endured tllis laſt trial, 


let them be led to action, as men wha 


are no longer to be frightened ; as mei 
who can beat at once the grimaces 
the Gauls, and the bowl of the Ames 


— 
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What rules has he ſed totally to 
unbrace the — Move z to f Ad 
the heavy eye of inattention j to give ths 
ſmooth feature and the 'uncontrafted 
muſcles; — inſenfibiliry to the 
whole anima compoſition. mT 
N veel 4-0. lacid bleſ- 
promiſed myſelf th enjoyment 
of HA 1 — Violence upon 
myſelf, by muſtering up all wy fre 
ts ſet about reading you; but I am diſ- 
appointed in them all; and the firoke of 
geven in the morning is KN as terrible 
to me as before, and I find' ing on 
my eloaths fill af painful and labori“ 
aus. Oh that our climate wor permit 
that original uakedhneſt wh we thrics 
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! How an 


Indians to this day enj 
2 — — hours ſhould I baſk 
away, warmed in bed by the ſun's glo- 
rious beams, could I, like them, tum- 
ble from thence in a moment, when ne- 
ceſſity obliges me to endure the torment 
of getting upon my legs. 

ut wherefore do I talk to you upon 
ſubjects of this delicate nature; you who 
ſeem ignorant of the inexpreſſible eharms 
of the elbow-chair, attended with a ſoft 
ſtool for the elevation of the feet. Thus, 
vacant of thought, do I indulge the 
live-long day. 
You may define happineſs as you 
pleaſe; I,embrace that opinion which 
makes it conſiſt in the abſence of 2 
Too reſlect is pain; to ſtir is pain; 
fore I never reflect or ſtir but when I 
eannot help it. Perhaps you will call 
my ſcheme of life Indolence, and there- 
fore think the Idler excuſed from taking 
any notice of me: but I have always 
looked upon Indolence and Idleneſs as 
the ſame ; and fo defire will now 
and then, while you {s yourſelf of 
our fraternity, take ſome notice of me, 
others in my fituation, who think 
have a right to your z or 
ith the name. 
You may publiſh, burn or 
this, juſt as you are in the humour ; it 
is ten to one but I forget that I wrote 
it, before it reaches you. I believe 
may find a motto for it in Horace, but 
I cannot reach him without getting out 
of my chair; that is a ſufficient reaſon 
for my not affixing any. And bei 
obliged to fit upright to ring the 
for my hw — ey this to — 
-poſt, if I fi opportunity o 
E in the room, makes me 
break off abrupt ly. 


This correſpondent, whoever he be, 
is not to be diſmiſſed without ſome to- 
kens of There is no mark more 
certain of a genuine Idler, than uneaſi- 
neſs without moleſtation, and complaiat 
without a grievance. ; 

et my gratitude to the contributor 
of half a paper ſhall not wholly over- 
power my fincerity. I muſtinform you, 
that, with all his pretenſions, he that 
calls for directions to be idle, is yet but 
in the rudiments of Idleneſs, and has 
attained neither the ice nor theory 
of waſting life. The true nature of 
Idleneſs he will know in time, by con- 


Unuing to pe idle. Virgil tells us 


of tion 


77 


. 18 and * . that ac- 
quires ſtren by * he Idler 
acquires weight in 

Th Vis ard — of reſiſt- 
ing all external impulſe, is hourly in- 
ereaſing; the reſtleſs and troubleſome 
faculties of attention and diſtinction, re- 
flection on the paſt, and ſolicitude for 
the future, by a long indulgence of 
Idleneſs, will, like tapers in unelaſtic 
air, be gradually extinguiſhed ; and the 
officious lover, the vigilant ſoldier, the 
buſy trader, may, 1 judicious com- 
poſure of his mind, into a ſtate a 
proaching to that of brute matter; in 
which he-ſhall retain the conſciouſneſs 
of his own exiſtence, only by an obtuſe 
— and drowſy diſcontent. 

his is the loweſt ſtage to which the 

favourites of Idleneſs can deſcend ; theſe 
regions of undelighted quiet can be en- 
tered by few. Of thoſe that are - 
ing to fink down into their ſhade, fome 
are rouſed into action by Avarice or 
Ambition, ſome are 2 by the 
voice of Fame, ſome allured by the ſmile 
of Beauty, and many with-held by the 
unportunitiesof Want. Of all the ene- 
mies of Idleneſs, Want is the moſt for- 
midable. Fame is ſoon found to be 
a found, and Love a dream; Avarice 
and Ambition may be juſtly ſuſſ 
of privy confederacies with Idleneſs ; for 
when they have for a while protected 
their votaries, they often deliver them up 
to end their lives under her dominion, 
Idleneſs, 
but Want often overcome z 
and every hour ſhews the careful ob- 


Want alwa _ les agai 
herſe 1 


reign of Idleneſs, and 

her influence. But the does 

not immediately confer all her gifts. 
My correſpondent, who ſeems, with all 
his errors, worthy of advice, muſt be 
told, that he is calling too haſtily for 
the laſt effuſion of total inſenſibility. 
Whatever he may have been taught by 
unſkilful Idlers to believe, labour is ne- 
ceſlary in this initiation to Idleneſs. He 
that never labours may know the pains 
of Idleneſs, but not the pleaſure. The 
comfort is, that if he-devotes himſelf 
to inſenſibility, he will daily lengthen 
the intervals of Idleneſs, and ſhorten 
thoſe of labour, till at laſt he will lis 
down to reſt, and ne diſturb ths 
world or himſelf by or competi- 
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Thus I have epdeavoured to give him often calls for that which he knows is 
tht wformation which, perhaps, after never to be had, and aſks queſtions which 
all, he did not want; for a true Idler he does not defire ever to be anſwered, 


Ne X. SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 


REDULITY, or Confidence of notorious facts, contradict the moſt co- 
opinion too great for the evidence t truths, and perſiſt in aſſerting to- 
from hich opinion is derived, we find day what they aſſerted yeſterday, in de- 
to be a general weakneſs imputed by fiance of evidence, and contempt of con- 
every N and party to all 2 and futation, 
indeed by every man to every other man. Two of my companions, who are 
Of all kinds of Credulity, the moſt grown old in idleneſs, are Tom Tem- 
obſtinate and wonderful is that of poli- peſt and Jack Sneaker. Both of them 
tical zcalots ; of men, ho, being num conſider themſelves as neglected by their 


bered, they know not how or why, i 
any of the parties that divide a ſtate, re- 
fign the vic of their own eyes and ears, 
and reſolve to believe nothing that does 
not favour thoſe whom they profeſs to 
The bigotofpbiloſophy is ſeduced b 
The bigot of philoſophy is ſedu 
Ka how — wel cy he — always — 


parties, and therefore entitled to eredit, 
or why ſhould they favour ingratitude ? 
hey are both men of integrity, where 
fact ious intereſt is to be promoted; 
both lovers of truth, hen they are 

not heated with political debate. 
om Tempeſt is à ſteady frieml to 
the houſe of Stuart. He can recount the 
in the ſky, . 


| Kkiftorical events of the laſt century. All 


portunities to examine, is entangled in prodigies that have a 
iyſtems by which truth and falſchood are and the calamities that have afflicted the 
inextricably complicated, or undertakes nation every year from the Revolution; 
to talk on ſubjects which nature did not and is of opinion, that if the exiled fa- 
form him able to comprehend. mily had continued toreign, there would. 

The Carteſian, who denies that his have neither been worms in our ſhips, 
horſe feels the ſpur, or that the hare is nor caterpillars on our trees. He won- 
afraid when the hounds approach her; ders that the nation was not awakened 
the diſciple of Malbranche, who main- by the hard froſt to a revocation of the 
tains that the man was not hurt by true king, and is hourly atraid that the 
the bullet, which, according to vulgar whole itland will be loſt in the ſea, He 
apprehenſion, {wept away his legs; the believes that King William burned 
7 of Berkeley, who, while he fits Whitchall, that he might ſteal the fur- 
writing at his table, declares that he has niture, and that Tillotion died an athe- 
neither table, paper, nor fingers; have iſt, Of Queen Anne he ſpeaks with 
all the honour at leaſt of being deceived more tenderneſs, owns that the meant 


by tallacies not eaſily detected, and may well, and can tell by whom and why 


ad that they did not forſake truth, ſhe was poiſoned. In the ſucceeding 

t for, appearanees. which they were reigns all has been corruption, malice, 
not able to diſtinguiſh from it. deſign, He believes that nothing 
But the man who engages in a party ill has ever happened for theſe terty 
has ſeldom to do with any thing remote years by chance or crror; he holds that 
or abſtrule. The preſent tate of things the battle of Dettingen was won by miſ- 
is before his eyes ; and, if he cannot be take, and that of Fontenoy loſt by con- 
ſatisficd without retroſpection, yet he tract; that the Victory was ſunk by a 
ſcldom extends bis views beyond the private order; that Cornhill was fired 
by emiſſaries from the council; and the 

the knowledge that he can want is with- arch of Weſtminſter Bridge was ſo con- 
in his attainment, and moſt of the argu- trived as to fink, on purpoſe that the 
ments which he can hear are within his nation might be put to charge. He 
4 > conſiders the new raad to Iſlington as 
Vet ſo it is that an Idler meets an encroachment on liberty, and often 
hour of ki iewith menmhe. have dit. afets that — be the ruin 
erent opinions upon every thi „ Cf England. | 
preſent, and uture; why geay theanplt Tom 3. 
i, * ; 2 ut 


* 
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but nevertheleſs has ſome ſecrets, which 
he always communicates in a whiſper. 
Many and many a time has Tom told 
me, in a corner, that our miſeries were 
almoſt at an end, and that we ſhould 
ſee, in a month, another monarch on 
the throne ; the time elapſes without a 
revolution ; Tom meets me again with 
new intelligence ; the whole icheme is 
now ſettled, and we ſhall ice great events 
in another month. 
Jack Sneaker is a adherent to 
the preſent eſtabliſhment ; he has known 
thoſe who faw the bed into which the 
Pretender was conveyed in a warming- 
He often rejoices that the nation 
was not enſlaved _—_ Iriſh. He be- 
lieves that King William never loſt a 
battle, and that if he had lived one year 
longer, he would have conquered France. 
He holds that Charles the Firſt was a 
Papiſt. He allows there were ſome good 
men in the reign of Queen Anne ; but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a blaſt 
upon the nation, and has been the cauſe 
of all the evil that we have ſuffered to 
the preſent hour. He believes that the 
ſcheme of the South Sea was well in- 


19 
tended, but that it miſcarried by the in- 
fluence of France. He conſiders a ſtand+ 
ing army as the bulwark of liberty, 
thinks us ſecured from corruption by 
ſeptennial parliaments, relates how we 
are enriched and ſtrengtheped by the 
Electoral dominions, and declares that, 
the public debt is a bleſſing to the na- 
tion. 
Yet, amid all this proſperity, poor 

Jack is hourly diſturbed by the Bo of, 

opery. He wonders that ſome ſtricter 
laws are not made againſt Papiſts, and 
is ſometimes afraid that they are buſy . 
with French gold among the biſhops, 
and judges. 

He cannot believe that the non- jurors 
are ſo w_ for nothing, hey mult cer 
tainly be forming ſome plot for the eſta- 
bliſhment of Po ; he does not think 
the preſent ——_ uthciently binding, 
and wiſhes that ſome better ſecurity 
could be found for the ſucceſſion of Ha- 
nover. He is zealous for thenaturaliza- 
tion of foreign Proteſtants, and rejoiced 
- the admit of the Jewsto the Eng- 

iſh privileges, becauſe he thought a, 
Jew would never be a Papiſt, 
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1" is commonly obſerved, that when 


two Engliſhmen meet, their firſt talk 


is of the weather; they are in haſte to 
tell each other, what each muſt already 
know, that it is hot or cold, bright or 
cloudy, windy or calm. 

T are, among the numerous 
lovers of ſubtilties and paradoxes, ſome 
whoderive the civil inſtitutions of every 
country from its climate, who impute 
freedom and flavery to the temperature 
of the air, can fix the meridian of vice 
and virtue, and tell at what degree of 
latitude we are to expect courage or ti- 
midity, knowledge or ignorance. 

From theſe dreams of idle ſpecula- 
tion, a ſlight ſurvey of life, and a little 


knowledge of biſtory is ſufficient to 


awaken any enquirer, whoſe ambition 
of diſtinction has not overpowered his 
love of truth. Forms of government 
are ſeldom the reſult of much delibera- 
tion; they are framed by chance in po- 
pular aſſemblies, or in conquered coun- 

tries by deſpotic authority. Laws are 
often occaſional, often capricious, made 


always by a few, and ſometimcs by a 


ſingle voice. Nations have changed their 
ens; ſlavery is now no where 
more patiently ka than in coun- 
=_ once inhabited by the zealots of 

But national cuſtoms can ariſe only 
from general t; they are not 
_ ed, but choſen and are continued 

y by the continuance of their cauſe. 
An Engliſhman's notice of the weather 
is the natural conſequence of change- 
able ſkies and uncertain ſeaſons. In 
many parts of the world, wet weather, 
and dry are regularly expected at certain, 
periods; but in our iſland every man 
_u_ to ſleep, unable to gueſs whether 

ſhall behold in the morning a bright 
or cloudy atmoſphere, whether his reſt 
ſhall be lulled by a ſhower, or broken 
by a tempeſt, We therefore rejoice mu- 
tually at good weather, as at an eſcape 
from ſomething that we feared, and mu- 
tually complain of bad, as of the loſs of. 
ſomething that we hoped, . 

Such is the reaſon of our practice; and 
who ſhall treat it with contempt ? Surely 
not the attendant on a court; whoſe bu. 
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. ſineſs is to watch the looks of a bein 
weak and fooliſh as himſelf, and whole 


vanity is to recount the names of men, 
who might drop intonothing, and leave 
no vacuity: not the proprietor of funds, 
who ſtops his acquaintance in the ſtreet 
to tell him of the loſs of half-a-crown ; 
not the enquirer after news, who fills 
his head with foreign events, and talks 
of ſkirmiſhes and fieges, of which no 
conſequence will ever reach his hcarers 
or himſelf. The weather is a nobler and 
more intereſting ſubject; it is the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the ſkies and of the earth, 
on which plenty and famine are ſuſpend- 
ed, on which millions depend for the 
neceſſaries of life. 5 

The weather is frequently mentioned 
for another reaſon, leſs honourable to 
my dear countrymen. Our diſpoſitions 
too frequently change with the colour 
of the iky ; and when we find ourſelves 
chearful and natured, we natu- 
rally pay our acknowledgments to the 


uy of ſun-ſhine ; or if we ſink into 


eſs and peeviſhneſs, look round the 
horiſon for an excuſe, and charge our 
diſcontent upon an eaſterly wind or a 
cloudy day. 

Surely nothing is more reproachful 
to a being endowed with reaſon, than to 
reſign its powers to the influence of the 
air, and hve in dependance on the wea- 
ther and the wing, for the only bleſſings 
which Nature has put into our power, 
tranquillity and benevolence. Tolook 
up to the ſky for the nutriment of our 
bodies, is t * — of nature; to 
call upon the ſun for peace and gaiety, 
ac the cloudsleſt | Giro, — 
overwhelm us, is the cowardice of Idle- 
neſs, and the idolatry of Folly. 

Yet, even in this age of enquiry and 
knowledge, when ſuperſtition is driven 
away, and omens and prodigies have 
loſt their terrors, we find this folly coun- 
tenanced by frequent examples. Thoſe 
that laugh at the portentous glare of a 


= 


comet, and hear a crow with equal trans 
quillity from the right or left, will yet 
talk of times and fituations proper for 
intellectual performances, will imagine 
the fancy exalted by vernal breezes, and 
the reaſon invigorated by a bright calm. 

If men who have given up themſelves 
to fancitul credulity would confine their 
conceits in their own minds, they might 
regulate their lives by the barometer, 
with inconvenience only to themſelves 
but to fill the world with accounts o 
intelle&s ſubje& toebb and flow, of one 
genius that awakened in the Spring, 
and another that ripened in the Autumn, 
of one mind expanded in the Summer, 
and of another concentrated intheWin- 
ter, is no leſs dangerous than to tell 
children of bugbears and goblins. Fear 
will find every houſe haunted, and Idle- 
neſs will wait for ever for the moment 
of illumination. | | 

This diſtinction of ſeaſons is pro- 
duced only by imagination operating on 
luxury. To temperance every day is 
bright, and every hour is propitious tg 
diligence. He that ſhall reſolutely ex- 
cite his faculties, or exert his virtues, 
will ſoon make himſelf ſuperior to the 
ſeaſons, and may ſet at defiance the 
morning miſt, and the evening damp, 
the blaſts of the eaſt, and the clouds of 
the ſouth, | 

It was the boaſt of the Stoic — 
phy, to make man unſhaken by cala- 
mity, and unelated by ſucceſs, incor- 
ruptible by pleaſure, and invulnerable 
by pain; theſe are heights of wiſdom 
which none ever attained, and to which 
few can aſpire; but there are lower de- 
grees of conſtancy neceflary to common 
virtue; and every man, however he may 
diftruſt himſelf in the extremes of good 
or evil, might at leaſt ſtruggle againſt 
the tyranny of the climate, and refuſe to 
enſlave his virtue or his reaſon to the 
moſt variable of all variations, tha 
changes of the weather. 
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HAT every man is important 

in his own eyes is a poſition of 

ich we all either voluntarily or un- 

warily at leaſt once an hour confeſs the 

truth; and it will unavoidably follow, 

that every man believes himſelf impor- 
tant to the public, 


The right which this importance 
ives us pen notice and vifible 
Aitinction, is one of thoſe diſputable 
privileges which we have not always 
courage to aſſert ; and which we there 
fore ſuffer to lie dormant till ſome ela- 


tion of mind, gr viciſtitude of fortunes 
f meites 
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. us to declare our and 
r 12 as 
the claim of vulgar characters may ſeem 
to the ſupercilious and ſevere, there are 
few who do not at one time or other en- 
deavour to ſtep forward beyond their 
rank, who do not make ſome ſtruggles 
for fame, and ſhew that they think all 
other conveniences and delights imper- 
fectly enjoyed without + name 
"= & name, can t to 
few. CR Tom in — com- 
mercial nation, — one of the few things 
which cannot be bought. It is the free 
ift of mankind, which muſt be de- 
ed before it will be granted, and is 
laſt unwillingiy beſtowed. But this 
unwillingneſs only encreaſes defire in 
him who believes his merit ſufficient to 


come it. 
There is a 2 iod of life, in 
which this tondneſs 1 name ſeems 
inc ipally to predominate in both ſexes. 
ce any couple comes together, but 
the nuptials are declared in the news- 
(7.5 with encomiums on en party. 
an eye, ranging over the pa 
e purify in queſt of tet. 
heroes, is ſtopped by a mar- 
rings celebrated between Mr. 1 
an eminent ſaleſman in Threadneedle 
15 and Miſs Dolly Juniper, the only 
auger of an eminent diſtiller, of the 
of St. Giles's in the Fields, a 
puts lady adorned with every accom- 
pliſhment that can give happineſs to the 
yr ſtate. Or we are told, amidſt 
our impatience for the eyent o a battle, 
that on a certain day Mr. Winker, 
tide-waiter at Varmopth, was marr! 
to Mrs, Cackle, a widow lady of great 
accompliſhments, and that as ſoon as 
the ceremony was performed, they ſet 
on in 4 poſt-chaiſe for Yarmouth. 
Many are the e 2 which _ 
Idtclligrace mult undoubtedly raiſe, but 
dane in this world is laſting. When 
* has contemplated with envy, 
4 with gladneſs, the felicity of Mr. 
ark, and Mr. Winker, and ran- 
ſacked his memory for the names of Ju- 
niper and Cockle: his attention is di- 
rerted to other thoughts, by finding that 
Mirza will not cover this ſeaſon ; or that 
a ſpmiel las been — or — that an- 
iwers to the name pf 
Vhence it ariſes oy u the day of 
thus <penly alike 
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fo honguras I a 09 able to to diſcover. 
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Some, haps think it Kind, 2 
lie n 9 an be hugs 8 
noms of rivalry and the fears of in. 


z to let parents know that they may 
ſet Keiler Anu iter s at liberty whom t 
haye locked up for fear of the bride- 
groom ; or to diſmiſs to their counters 


and their offices the amorous youths * 


that had been uſed to hover round the 
— of the _ 1 ; 

heſe coanubia es ave 
another cauſe. It m —s the intention 
of the huſband and wife to di 'y 
themſelves in the eyes of each ot 
and, according to their different — 
or expectations, to win affection, or en- 
force reſpect. 

It was faid of the family of Lucas, 
that it was noble, for all the brothers 
were valiant, a nd all the ſiſters were ' 
virtuous, What would a ſtranger ſay of 
the Engliſh nation, in which on the day 
of marriage all the men are emiuent, and 
all = 8 beautiful, accompliſhed, 
and rich 
How 1 the wife will be perſuaded 

of the enter ce of her huſband, or the 
huſband ( ee to believe that his wife 
has the qualities required = wake mar- 
riage h , reatona uel- 
tioned. = Ig that auch timm 
ſeldom le * each is convi 
that 1 — are fallacious, and — aa 
larly thoſe praiſes which we 
ourſelves, 

J ſhould therefore think, that this 
cuſtom might be omitted without any 
loſs tothe community, and that the fons 
and daughters of lanes and alleys might 
g9 hercatter to the next church, with no 
witnelſes of their worth or lf dee pine ſe 
but their parents and their iri 
if they cannot be happy on the Nl 
day without ne 1 — of their 
vanity, I hey will be willing ta 
encouragea ay cr 0 mine who propoſes 
to devote his powers to their ſervice. 

Mr. Settle, a man whoſe exunencs 
was once allowed by the eminent, and 

whoſe accomplibments were confeſſed by 
the accempliſbad, in the latter part of a 
long lite ſupported himſelf by an un- 
common expedient, He had a ſtandi 
Elegy and Epithalamium, of whi 
—— the firſt and laſt were leaves 
2 and the intermediate pages 
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marriage became known, Sette ran 0 
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the bridegroom with hisEpithalamium z 
And when he heard of any death, ran to 

the heir with his Elegy. ' 
Who can think himſelf diſgraced by 
I trade that was practiſed ſo long by the 
rival of Dryden, by the poet whoſe Em- 
preſs of Morocco was played before 
princes by ladies of the court? 

My friend purpoſes to open an office 
m the Fleet for matrimonial panegy- 


* 
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TO THE IDLER. 


BEAR ME, boten, | 
12 few men of prudence 
85 are much inclined to interpoſe in 

diiputes between man and wife, who 
commonly make peace at the expence of 
the arbitrator z yet I will venture lo la 
before you à controverſy, by which the 
quiet of my houſe has been long diſ- 
turbed, and which, unleis you can de- 
eide it, is likely to produce laſting evils, 
and embitter thoſe hours which Nature 
feems to have appropriated to tenderneſs 
and repoſe. 

1 married a wife with no great for- 
tune, but of a family remarkable for 
domeſtic prudence, and elegant fruga- 
Hty. I lived with her at eaſe, if not with 
happineſs, and ſeldom had any reaſon 
of complaint. The houſe was always 
clean, the ſervants were act ive and re- 
gular, dinner was on the table every da 
at the ſame minute, and the ladies of 
the neighbourhood were frightenedwhen 
I invited their huſbands, leſt their own 
eeconomy thould wow _— 

During this gentle lapſe of life, 
dear brought 2 three Foe 1 
wiſhed for a fon to continue the family; 
dut my wife often teils me the boys are 
dirty things, and are always troubleſome 
in à houſe, and declares that ſhe has 
hated the ſight of them ever ſince ſhe ſaw 
Lady Fondle's eldeſt ion ride over a car- 
pet with his hobby-horſe all mire. 

I did not much attend to her opinion, 
but knew that girls could not be made 
boys; — many compoſed myſelt to 
bear what I could not remedy, and re- 


ſeolved to beſtow that care on my daugh- 


ters, to which only the ſons are com- 
monly thought entitled. 
But my wite's notions of education 
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rics, and will accommodate all with 
praiſe who think their own powers of 
expreſſion inadequate to their merit. He 
will ſell any man or woman the virtue or. 
qualification which is moſt faſhionable 
or molt defired ; but deſires his cuſtom- 
ers to remember, that he ſets beauty at 
the higheſt price, and Riches at the next; 
and, it he be well paid, throws in Vir- 


tue for nothing, 
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differ widely from mine. She is an irre: 
concileable enemy to Idleneſs, and con- 
ſiders every ſtate of life as Idleneſs, in 
which the hands are not employed, or 
ſome art acquired, by which ſhe thinks 
money may be got or ſaved, * 

In purſuance of this principle, ſhe 
calls up her daughters at a certain hour, 
and appoints them a taſk of needle-work 
to be performed before break faſt. They 
are confined in a garret, which has it's 
window in the roof, both becauſe work 
is beſt done at a ſky-light, and becauſe 
children are apt to Joſe time by looking 


about them. 


They bringdown their work to break- 
faſt, and as t 7 deſerve are commended 
or reproved ; they are then ſent up with 
anew taſk till dinner; if no company is 

Red, their mother ſits with them the 
whole afternoon, to dire& their > 
tions, and todraw patterns, and is ſome - 
times denied to her neareſt relations 
when ſhe is engaged in teaching them a 
new ſtitch. 

By this continval exerciſe of their di- 
ligence, ſhe has obtained a very conſi- 
derable number of laborious perform- 
ances. We have twice as many fire- 
ſkreens as chimneys, and three flouriſhed 
quilts for every bed. Half the rooms 
are adorned with a kind of futile pic- 
tures, which imitate tapeſtry. But all 
their work is not ſet out to ſhew ; ſhe 
has boxes filled with knit garters 
braided ſhores, She has twenty covers 
for fide-ſaddles embroidered with ſilver 
flowers, and has curtains wrought with 
old in various figures, whicf the re- 
Þives ſome time or other to hang up. 
All theſe ſhe diſplays to her company 
whenever ſhe is cate with merit, 
eager for praiſe ; and amidſt the praiſes 
which der Hiends and herſelf beſtow up- 
21 at 3 Yue 44 Het & (5 dM Stowe on 
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#1; her merit; the never fails to turn to 


me, and aſk what all theſe would coſt, 
if L had been to buy them 
T1 ſometimes venture to tell her, that 
many of theornaments are ſuperfluous ; 
that what is done with ſo much labour 
might have been ſupplied by a very eaſy 
urchale ; that the work is not always 
worth the materials ; and that I know 


not why the children ſhould be pere - 
cuted with uicleis taſks, or obliged to 


make ſhoes that are never worn. She 
anſwers, with a look of contempt, that 
men never care how money goes, and 
roceeds to tell of 3 dozen new chairs 
or which ſhe is contriving covers, and 
of a couch which ſhe intends to ſtand as 
a monument of needle-work, _ 

In the mean time the girls grow up 
in total ignorance of every thing paſts 
preſent, and future. Molly aſked me 
the other day, whether Ireland was in 
France, and was ordergd by her mother 
to mend her hem, Kitty knows not, 
at ſixteen, the ditference between a Pro- 


teſtant and a Papiſt, becauſe ſhe has 


been employed three years in filing thi 


he 
ſide of a cloſet with a ing that is to 
repreſent Cranmer in . And 


Dolly, my eldeſt girl, is now unable to 
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read a chapter in the Bible, having ſpent 
all her time, which other children. paſs 
at ſchool, in working the Interview be- 
teen Solomon and t — of Sheba. 
About a month ago, Tent and Tur- 
key-ſtitch ſeemed at a Rand ; my wife 
knew not what new work to introduce: I 
ventured to propoſe that thegirls ſhould 
now learn to read and write, and men- 
tioned the neceſſity of a little arithmetic; * 
but, unhappily, my wife has diſcovered 
that linen wears out, and has bought the 
guls three. litile wheels, that they may 
pin hukkaback for the ſervants table, 
I remonſtrated, that with larger wheels 
they might diſpatch in an hour what 
mult now coſt them a day; but ſhe told 


mo, with irrefiltible authority, that any 


buſineſs; is better than idleneſs; that 
when theſe wheels are &t upon a table, 
with mats ynder them, they will turn 
without noiſe, and keep the girls up- 
right; that great wheels are. not fit tor 
gentlewomen ; and that with theſe, (mall 
as, they are, ſhe does not doubt but that 
the three girls, if they are kept clofe, 
will ſpin every year. as much cloth as 
would coſt five pounds if one was to 
buy it, 
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HEN Diogenes received a viſit 
in his tub from Alexander the 
Great, and was aſked, according to the 
ancient forms of royal courtely, what 
petition he had to offer“ I have no- 


thing, laid he, © to aſk, but that you 


© would remove to the other fide, that 
you may not, by intercepting the 


© ſunſhine, take from me what you 
- other a day ; one conceals the robbery 

by hurrying us into . buſineſs, another 
from the greateſt monarch of the earth ; . 


cannot give me.” 0 
Such was the demand of Diogenes 


which thoſr, who have leſs power than 
Alexander, may, with yet more pro- 
priety, apply to themſelvxs. He that does 
much good, may be allowed todo ſome» 
times a little harm. But if the oppor- 
tunitics of beneficence be denicd by for- 
tune, innocence- ſhould at leaſt be vi- 
gilantly preſerved. * 

It is well known, that time one paſt 
never returns; and that the moment 
which is loſt, is loſt for ever, | Time 


property, to be free from invaſion; and 


yet there jy no man,who does no claim 
the power of waſting that time which is 
the right of others «Adi 
Tins uſurpation is ſo general, that a 
very ſinall part of the year is ſpent by 
choice ; ſcarcely any thing is done when 
itis in'ended, — when it is de- 
ſired. Life is continually ravaged by in- 
vaders; one ſtealaaway an hour, and an- 


by lulling us with amuſement; the de- 
predation is continued — a thou- 
land viciflitudes of tumult and tranquil- - 
lity, till, having loſt all, we can lole no 
more. N . "> * 
This waſte of the lives of men has 
been very frequently charged upon the - 
great, whoſe followers linger from year 


to year in expectations, and die at laſt - 
with petitions in their hands, Thoſe 
' whoraile envy, will catily incur eewure, 
| Ibo wot winther ſtatcumu and pa- 
therefore ought, above all other kinds of 


trans not latter mare reproactesthan - 
tl deforve, aud wh not rather them. 
kiveg 
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ſelves complain that they are given up a 
prey to pretenſions without merit, and 
to importunity without ſhame. 

The truth is, that the inconvenien- 
cies of attencance are more lamented 
than felt. To the greater number 1oli- 
citation is it's own reward. To be ſeen 
in good company, to talk ot {amiliarities 
with men ot power, to be able to tell the 
freſhett news, to gratily an interior cir- 
cle with predictions of increale or de- 
cline of tavour, and to be regarded 2s 2 
candidate for high offices, are compen- 
ſations more than equivalent to the de- 
lay of tavours, which perhaps he that 
b eg them has hardly confidence to ex- 


A man conſpicuous in a high ſtation, 
who multiplies hopes that he may mul- 
tiply dependants, may be conſidered as a 
beaſt of prey, juſtly dreaded, but eaſily 
avoided ; his den is known, and they 
who would not be devoured, need not 
approach it. The great danger of the 
waſte of time is from caterpillars and 
moths, who are not reliſted, becauſe 
they are not feared, and who work on 
with unheeded miſchiefs, and inviſible 
encroachments. X 


He whoſe rank or merit procures him 


the notice of mankind, muſt give up 
Himſelf, in a great meaſure, to the con- 
venience or humour of thoſe who ſur- 
round him. Every man, who is fick of 
himſelf, will fly do him for relief; he that 
wants to ſpeak will require him to hear; 
and he that wants to hear will expect him 
to ſpeak. Hour paſſes after hour, the 
noon ſucceeds to morning, and the even- 
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ing to noon, while à thouſand objects 
are forced upon his attention, which he 
rejefts as taſt as they are offered, hut 
wh.ch the cuſtom ot the world requires 
to be received with appearance of re- 


If we will have the kindneſs of others, 
we muſt endure their follies. He, Who 
cannot uade himſelf to withdraw 
rom ſociety, muſt be content to pay a 
tribute of his time ta a multitude of ty- 
rants; to the loiterer, who makes a 
pointments which he never keeps ; tot 
conſulter, whoaſks advice which he ne- 


ver takes; to the boaſter, who bluſters 


only to be praiſed ; to the complainer, 
who whines only to be pitied; to the pro- 
jector, whoſe happineſs is to entertain 
his friends with èxpectations which all 
but himſelf know ta be vain; to the co - 
nomiſt, who tells of bargains and ſet. 
tlements ; to the politician, who predicts 
the fate of battles and breach of alli- 
ances ; to the uſurer, who compares the 
different funds; and to the talker, who 
talks only becauſe he loves to be talk- 
ing. 

To put man in poſſeſſion of his 
own Sn, — the day from this 
ſucceſhon of uſurpers, is beyond my 

rer and beyond my hope. Vet, per- 
— ſome ſtop might be put to this un- 
merciful perſecution, if all would ſerĩ- 
ouſly reflect, that whoever pays a viſit 
that is not deſired, or talks longer than 
the hearer is willing to attend, is guilty . 
of an injury which he cannot repair, 
and takes away that which he cannot 
give, 
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TG THE IDLER, 
In, 
Have the misfortune to be a man of 
buſineſs ; that, you will ſay, is a moſt 
grievous one: but what — it the 
more ſo to me, is, that my wife has no- 
thing to do; at leaſt ſhe had too good an 
education, and the proſpect of too good 
a fortune in — when I married 
her, to think of employing herſelf ei- 
ther in my ſhop affairs, or the manage- 
ment of my family. 

Her time, you know, as well as my 
own, mult be filled up ſome way or 
other. For my part, I have enough 
to mind, in weighing my gocds out, 


and waiting on my cuſtomers : but m 
wife, though ſhe could be of as muc 
uſe as aſhopman to me, if ſhe would put 
her hand to it, is now only in my way. 


about the ſhop with her arms throu 
her pocket-holes, or ſtands gaping att 
door-fill, and looking at every perſon 


She walks all the morning ; through 


that paſſes by. She is continually aſk- 


ing me a thouſand frivolous queſtions 
about every cuſtomer that comes in and 
goes out; and all the while that I am en- 
tering any thing in my day-book, the is 
lolling over the counter, and ſtaring at 
it, as if I was only ſeribbling or draw». 
ing figures for her amuſement. Some- 
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ties, indeed, ſhe will take a needle: 
dut as ſhe always works at the door, or 
in the middle of the ſhop, ſhe has fo 


many interruptions, that ſhe is longer 
hemming a towel, or darning a ſtocking, 


than I am in breaking forty loaves of 
ſugar, and making it up into pounds. 

In the afternoon I am ſure likewile to 
have her company, except ſhe is called 
upon by ſome of her acquaintance: and 
then, as we let out all the upper part 
of our houſe, and have only a little 
room backwards for ourielves, they ei- 
ther keep ſuch a chattering, or clle are 
calling out every moment to me, that I 
cannot mind my buſineſs for them. 

My wife, I am ſure, might do all the 
little matters our family requires ; and 
I could wiſh that ſhe would employ her- 
ſelf in them ; but, initcad of that, we 
have a girl to do the work, and look 
after a ſites boy about two years old, 
which I may fairly ſay is the mother's 
own child. The brat muſt be humoured 
inevery thing: he is therefore ſuffered 
conſtantly to play in the ſhop, pull all 
the goods about, and clamber up the 
ſhelves to get at the plumbs and tugar. 
I dare not correct him; becauſe if I did, 
I ſhould have wife and maid both upon 
me at once. As to the latter, ſhe is as 
lazy and ſluttiſn as her miſtreſs ; and 
becauſe ſhe complains ſhe has too much 
work, we can ſcarce get her to do any 
thing at all; nay, what is worſe than 
that, I am afraid ſhe is hardly honeſt ; 
and as ſhe is entruſted to buy in all our 
provitons, the jade, I am ſure, makes 
a market - penny out of every article. 
But to return to my deary.— The 
evenings are f the only time, wie it is 
fine weather, that I am left to myſelf; 
for then ſhe generally takes the child out 


to give it milk in the Park. When ſhe |, 


comes home again,ſheis ſo fatigued with 
walking, then tho cannot i end her 
chair: and it is an hour, after ſhop is 
ſhut, before I can get a bit of ſupper, 
while the maid is taken up in g 
and putting the child to bed. 

But you will pity me much more, 
when I tell you the manner in which we 
generally paſs our Sundays. In the 
morning ſhe is commonly too ill to dreſs 
herſelf to go to church, ſhe therecore 
ne ver gets up till noon; and, what is ſtill 
more vexatious, keeps me in bed with 
her, when I ought to be buſily engaged 
in better 1 It is well ii ſhe 
can get ker things on by dinner time 3 
and when that is over, I am ture to be 
dragged out by her either to Georgiag 


or Horniey Wood, or the White Con- 


duit Houle. Vet even theſe near excur- 
ſions are fo very fatiguing to her, that, 
beſides what it coſts me in tea and hot 
rolls, and ſyllabubs, and cakes tor the 
boy, I am frequently forced to take a 
hackney-coach, or drive them out in a 
one · horſe chair. At other times, as my 
wite is rather of the fatteſt, and'a v 
poor walker, beſides bearing her who 
weight upon my arm, I am obliged to 


carry the child myielf. 


hus, Sir, does ſhe conſtantly drawl 
out her time, without- either profit or 
ſatis faction; and, while I ſee my neigh- 
bours wives helping in the ſhop, and 
almoſt earning as much as their huſ- 
bands, I have the mortification to find, 
that mine is nothing but a dead weight 
upon me. In ſhort, I do not know any 
greater misfortune can happen ta a plain 
ard-working tradeſman, as I am, than 
to be joined to ſuch a weman, who is 
rather a clog than an helpmate to him. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
ZACHARY TREACTE. 
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1 Paid a viſit yeſterday to my old friend 
1 Ned Drugget, at his country lodg- 
ings. Ned b trade with à very 
ſmall fortune; he took a ſmall houſe in 
an obſcure ſtreet, and for ſome years 
dealt only in remnants. Knowing that 
light gains make a” heavy purſe, he was 
content with moderate profit ; having 
obſerved or heard the effects of civility, 
he bowed down to the counter edge at 


| whe entrance and departure: of every cuſ- 


* * 


tomer, liſtened without impatience to 


tie objections of the ignorant, and re- 
fuled without reſentment the offers of 
the penurious. His only recreation was 
to ſtand at his own door and look into 
the ſtreet. His dinner was ſent him 
from a neighbouring alehouſe, and he 
opened ſhut the ſhop at a certain 
hour with his own hands. 
His reputation ſoon extended from 
one end ot the ſtreet to the other; and 
D 2 F Mr, 


— —— 


— — 
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Mir. Drugger's exemplary conduct was 
recommended by every maſter to his ap- 
prentice, and by every ſather to his ſon. 
ed was not only confidered as a thriv- 
ing trader, but 19 a man of cleganee and 
—— for he was remarkably neat 
in his dreſs; and woufd wear his coat 
thread-bare without (pbtting it ; his hat 
was always bruſhed, Iis ſhoes gloſſy, 
his wig nicely curled, and his ſtockings 
without'a wrinkle. © With fuch ual 
cations it was not very difficult for 
bim to gain the heart of Miſs Comfit, 
the only daughter of Mr. Comfit the 
confectioner. | a 
Ned is one of thoſe whoſe happineſs 
marriage has encreaſed. His Wife had 
the ſame Uiſpoſnion with himſelf, and 
tis method of life was very little chang- 
A, except that he diſmiſſed the lodgers 
From the Arit floor, and took the whole 
houſe into his own hands. : 
He had already, by bis parſimony, 
accumulated a conſiderable ſum, to 
which the fortune of his wife was 'novw 
added. From this time he n to 
graſp at greater acquiſitions ; and was 


always ready, with monty in his hauck, 


to pick up the refuſe of a ſale, or to 
buy the ſtock df a trader who retired 
trom buſineſs. He ſoon added his par- 
Tour to his ſhop, and was obliged, a 
few months afterwards, to hire a waxe- 
"He had wy e thop ſplendid avi 
He had now a idly ave 

copiouſly furnithed With" every thin, 

that time had injured, or faſhion had 
degraded, with trigthents of tiffues, 
odd Yards of hrocadẽ, vaſt bales of fad- 
ed WE,” and Ihivimerable boxes of ah 
tiquated ridbands. His ſhop was ſoon 
celehFated through all quarters of the 
town, and frequented by every form of 
oftentatious poverty. Every maid,whoſe 
misfortune it was to be taller than her 
lady, matched her gown at Mr. Drug- 
get's; ard many a maiden who had 


ed a winter with her aunt in Lon- 


don, dazzled the ruſties at her return, 
with cheap finery which Drugget had 
fapplied.” His fliop was often vi ina 
mortitg by ladies who left their Coaches 
in the next Rreet, and crept through the 
alley in linen gowns: ' Dropget tows 
the rank of his euſtomers by leir buſk⸗ 
falncl3? and when'he finds them unwil- 
lin#"to be teen, ' invites them up ſtairs, 
or retires with them to the back window. 


I rejoiced at the incfeafi prol erlty 
Le = 12 * 89 0 + : 
af bed, hd vga Fig bo 
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grew rich, he was growing happy. His 
mind has partaken the enlargement of 
his fortune. When I ſtepped in for the 
firſt five years, I was welcomed only 
with a ſhake of the hand; ip the next 
period of his life, he beckoned acrols the 
way fer a pot of beer; but, tor ſix years 
pa „ he invites me to dinner; and, if 
beſpeaks me the day before, never 
fails to regale me with a fillet of veal.. 
His riches neither made him uncivil 
nor negligent: he roſe at the ſame hour, 
attended with the fame affiduity, and 
bowed with the ſame gentleneſs. But 
for ſome years he has been much inclineg 


to talk of the fatigyes of buſineſs, ang 
a wi 


the confinement of a ſhop, and to 

that he had been ſo happy as to haye re- 
newed his uncle's leale of a farm, t 

he might have lived without noiſe 
harry, in a pure air, in the artleſs ſo- 
ciety of honelt villagers, and the con- 
templation of the works of nature. 

I ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of m 
friend's philoſophy. He thought him- 
ſelf grown rich enough to haye a lodg- 
ing in the country, like the mercers on 
Ludgate Hill, and was reſolved to en- 
joy hunſelf in the decline of life. This 
was a revolution nat to be made ſudden- 
by. | He talked three years gf the plear 

res of the country, bpt paſſed every 
night over his yy hs But at laſt he 
re lolved to be happy, and hized, a lodg- 
ing in the country, that he may foe 
ſome hours in the week from en $ 
c ly 2 auen a man 775 
* in life, Me loves is entertain himſelf ſome + 
* fimes quoith his aun e A 

Las invited to this ſpat of quiet and 
contemplation among thoſe whom Mr. 
Drugget eonfders as his moſt reputable 
friends, and deſyes to make thie 
witneſſes of his elevation to the highet 
dighities of a ſhop-keeper. I found him 
at Iſlington, in a room which overlooked 
the high road, amuſing himſelf with 
looking through the window, which the 
clouds of duſt would not ſuffer him to 
open. He embraced me, told me I was 
weleome into the country, and | 
me, if 1 did not feel 'mylelf refrethgd, 
He then deſired that dinner might by 
haftened, for freſh air always ſbarpens 
his appetite, and ordered me a toaſt 
gef wine affer my walk. He to 
me much of the pleaſure he formd in re- 
tirement, and wondered what had kept 
him ſo long out of the country. After 
dlaher, Company came in, and Mr, 

2/4 > 291 Drugget 


12 
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| THE IDLER, 
Drugget agalo repeated the praiſes of had been all the morning at the 


2 


win- 
the country, recommended the pleaſures dow, 2 ths carriages as they 


of meditation, and told them, that he paſſed bef, 
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HE rainy weather which has con- 
tinued the laſt month, is ſaid to 
have given great diſturbance to the in- 
ſpeRors of barometers. The oraculous 

ſes have deceived their votaries z 
ower has ſucceeded ſhower, though 
they predicted ſunſhine and ſkies; 
ial by fatal confidence in theſe falla- 
tious promiſes, many coats have loſt 
their gloſs, and many curls been moiſ- 
tened to flaccidity. 

This is one of the diftreſſes to which 
mortals ſubje& themſelves by the pride 
of ſpeculation. I had no part in this 
learned diſappointment, who am con- 
tent to credit my ſenſes, and to believe 
that rain will fall when the air blackens, 
and that the weather will be dry when 
the ſun is bright. My caution indeed 
does not always erve me from a 
ſhower. To be wet, may happen to the 
genuine Idler; but to be wet in oppoſi- 
tion to theory, can befal only the Idler 
that pretends to be buſy. Of thoſe that 
ſpin out life in triftes, and die without a 
memorial, many flatter themſelves with 
high opinions of their own importance, 
and imagine that they areevery day add- 

38 b N 8 life. 
i to be poor, have always 
deen reproaches ; and therefore every 
2 
to hide his ; is 
Among thoſe whom I never could 
perſuade to rank themſelves with Idlers, 
and who ſpeak with indignation of my 
morning ſleeps and nocturnal rambles ; 
one paſſes the day in catching & warn 
at he may count their eyes with ami- 
crolcope ; another erects his head, and 
exhibits the duſt of a marigold ſeparated 
from the flower with a dexterity worthy 
of Leeuwenhoeck himſelf. Some turn 
the wheel of electtieity, ſome ſuſpend 
rings to a loadſtone, and find that what 
they did yeſterday — do again to- 
day. Some regiſter the changes of the 
wind, and die fully convinced that the 
wind is changeable. 
"There are men yet more profound, 
who have heard that two colorleſs li- 


qQuors may produce a colour by union; 


and that two cold bodies will hot 
if they are — — they mingle them, 
and produce the effect expected, ſay it 
is , and mingle them again. 

The Idlers that ſport only with inan 
mate nature may claim ſome indulgence; 
if they are uſcleſs, they are till inno- 
cent: but there are others whom I 
know not how to mention without mote 
emotion than my love of quiet willin 
admits. Among the inferior profeſſors 
of medical knowledge, is a race of 
wretches, whoſe lives m_ varied by 
varieties of cruelty ; whoſe favourite 
amuſement is to nail dogs to tables, and 
open them alive; to try how long life 

be continued in various d 

muti lation, or with the excifion or lace= 
ration of the vital parts; to examine 
whether burning irons are felt more - 
cutely by the bone or tendon ; and he- 
ther the mare laſting agonies are pro- 
duced by poiſon forced into the mouth 
or inj imo the veins. 

It is not without reluctance that I 
offend the ſenſibility of the tender mind 
with images like theſe. If ſuch eruelties 
were not practiſed, it were to be deſired 
—— they 1 bet 

ce they are with 
. —— dns 
mention them, fince I mention them 
with abharrence. | 
Mead has inyiduouſly remarked” of 
Woodward, that he red thells and 
ſtones, and would paſs fora philoſopher. 
With pretenſions much leſs reaſonable, 
the anatomical novice tears out the 
. Dm of an —_ > 

mlſelt Phyfician, prepares himſelf b 
familiar cruelty for tht profeſſion whic 
he is to exerci the tender and the 
helpleſs, upon feeble bodies and broken 
minds, and by. which he has opportu- 
nities to extend his arts of torture, 
continue thoſe experiments upon infane 
cy and age which he has hi tried 
upon cats and dogs. 1 

What is alledged in defence of 'theſs 
hateful practiſes, every one knows z but 


the tru is, that by ies, fire, and 
poiſon; knowledge is not ſought, 
and is very ſeldom attained, expes 

| runents 


EN THE 


ximents that have been tried, are tried 
again; he that burned an animal with 
wons yeſterday, will be willing to amuſe 
himſelf with burning another to-mor- 
row. I know not, that by living diſ- 
ſect ĩons any e has been made 
dy which a ſingle malady is more eaſily 


 eured. And if the knowledge of phy- 


ology has been ſomewhat increalcd, 


- , TO.THE IDLER. _ 
in, Fog YET 
FT commonly happens to him who 
1 endeavours to obeain diſtinction by 
rudicule or cenſure, that he teaches others 
to practiſe his own arts againſt himſelf ; 
that, after a ſhort enjoyment of the 
applauſe paid to his ſagacity, or of the 
mirth excited by his wit, he is doomed 
to ſuffer the ſame ſeverities of ſcrutiny, 
to hear enquiry detecting his faults, and 
exaggeration ſporting with his failings. 
5 — — of inferiority 
will ſeldom fail to operate in ſome de- 
of malice againſt him, who profeſſes 
to ſuperintend the conduct of others, 
eſpecially if he ſeats himſelf uncalled in 
the chair of judicature, and exerciſes 

authority by his own iſon, 
You. cannot, therefore, wonder that 
obſervations on ,human folly, if 
— produce laughter at one time, 
awaken criticiſm at another; and that 

among the numbers whom you ha 

ught to ſcoff at the retirement o 
— there is one who. offers his 
apology. . , 2 4 
- . The miſtake of your old friend is by 
no means peculiar. The public plea- 
fures of far the greater part of mankind 
are counterfeit. Very few carry their 
philoſophy to places of diverſjon, or are 
yery ES to analyſe their enjoyments. 
The general condition of life is fo full 
of miſery, that we are glad to catch de- 
light without enquiring whence it 
comes, or by what power it is beſtowed. 
The mind is ſeldom quickened to very 
vigorous operations but by pain, or the 
read of pain. We do not diſturb our- 
lves with the detectien of fallacies 
which dous no harm, nor willingly de- 
cline a pleaſing effect to inveſtigate it's 
cauſe, He that is happy, by whatever 


. means, defires nothing but the conti- 


nuance of happinels, and is no more ſo- 


IDLER. 


he ſurely buys _— dear, who 
learns the uſe of the laReals-at the ex- 
pence of his human ty. It is time that 
univerſal reſentment ſhould ariſe againſt 
theſe horrid operations, which tend to 
harden the heart, extinguiſh thoſe ſen- 
ſations which give man confidence in 
man, and make the phyſician more 
dreadiul than the gout or ſtone. 
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licitous to diſtribute his ſenſations into 
their proper ſpecies, than the common 
zer on the beauties of the ſpring to 
15 te light into it's original rays. 
leaſure is therefore ſeldom ſuch as it 
appears to others, nor often ſuch as we 
repreſent it to ourſelves. Of the ladies 
that ſparkle at a muſical performance, a 
very {mall number has 2 quick ſenſi- 
bility of harmonious ſounds. But every 
one that goes has her pleaſure, She has 
the pleaſure of wearing fine clothes, and 
of ſhewing them; of outſhining thoſe 
whom ſhe ſuſpects to envy her; ſhe has 
the pleaſure of appearing among otaer 
ladies in a place whither the race of 
meaner mortals ſeldom intrudes, and of 
refleing that, in the converſations of 
the next morning, her name will be 
mentioned among thoſe that ſat in the 
firſt row ; ſhe has the pleaſure of return- 
ing courteſies, or refuſing to return them, 
of receiving compliments with civility, - 
or rejecting them with diſdain. She has 
the pleaſure of meeting ſome of her ac- 
quaintance, of gueſſing why the reſt are 
abſent, and of telling them that ſhe ſaw 
the opera, on pretence of enquiring why 
would, miſs it. She has the plea» 
ſure of being ſuppoſed to be pleaſed 
with a refined amutement, and of hop- 
ing to be numbered among the Be: Ga" 3 
ma She has the pleaſure of 
eſcaping for two hours the ſuperiority of 
a ſiſter, or the controul of a huſband ; and 
from all theſe pleaſures ſhe concludes, 
that heavenly muſic is the balm of life. 
All aſſemblies of gaiety are brought 
ther by motives of the ſame kind. 
Thetheatre is not filled with thoſe that 
know or re the {kill of the actor, 
nor the ball-room by thoſe who dance, 
or attend to the dancers. - Toall place 


of general reſort, where the ſtandard of 
plexſure is erected, we run with equal 


eagernels, or appearance of — 
or 


n 


n 


1 
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for very different reaſons. ,One 
that he may ſay he has been there, an- 
other becaule he never miſſes. This 
man gors to try what he can find, and 
that todiicover what others find. W hat- 
ever diverſion is coſtly will be frequent- 
ed by thoſe who d to be thought 
rich; and whatever has, by any acci- 
dent, become taſhionable, eaſily conti- 
nues it's reputation, becauie every one 
is aſhamed of not partaking it. 
To every place of entertainment we 
go with expectation, and deſire ot being 
teaſed; we meet others who are brought 
y he tame motives ; no one will be the 
firſt to own the diſappointment z one 
face retic&s the (mile ot another, till each 
believes the reit delighted, an! endea- 
yours to catch and tranimit the circu- 
1 In time all are deceived 
by 


cheat to which all contribute. 


'whom ſome 


look, till at laſt all profeſs the joy which 
they do not ſcel, conſent to yield to the 
general deluſion; and when the volun- 
tary dream is at an end, lament that bliſs 
is = lo ſhort a duration. 2 
If Drugget pretended to pleaſures 
which he had i perception, or boaſted 
of one amuſement where he was indulg- 
ing another, what did he which is not 
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The fitioft of happineſs is propagated 
** 8 ue, and confirmed by ev 


7 * 


done by all thote who read his ſtory? of . 


pretend delight in conver- 
ſation, only becauſe they dare not be 
alone; ſome praiſe the quiet of ſolitude, 
becauſe they are envious of ſenſe 
impatient of folly z and ſome grati 
their pride, by writing characters whi 
hl the vanity of life. . I am, Su, 
3 our humble ſervant. : . 1 
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8 of thoſe ancient ſages that 


admirers follow them to the brink of 


- 


have exerciſed their abilities in the abſurdity, and then ſtart back from _ 


enquiry atter the ſupreme good, have been 
28 a higheſt degree of 
eartaly 1appineſs is quiet; a calm re- 
pole both ot mind and body, undiſturb- 
ed by the fight of folly or the noiſe of 
buſineſs, the tumults of public com- 
mot ion, or the agitat ons ot private in- 
tereſt; a ſtate in which the mind has no 


other employment, but to obſerve and 


reguiate her own motions, to trace 
thought from thought, combine one 
image with another, raile ſyitems of 
ſcience, and form theories ot virtue. 

To the {cheme of theſe ſolitary ſpe- 
culatiſts it has been juitly objected, that 
if they are happy, they are happy only 
by being uſcleis. That mankind is one 
vaſt republic, where every individual 
receives many benefits trom the labour 
of others, which, by labouring in his 
turn for others, he is obliged to repay ; 
and that where the united efforts of all 
are not able to exempt all from miſery, 
Dong have a right to withdraw from 
their taſk of vigilance, or to be indulged 
in idle wiſdom or ſolitary pleaſures. 

It is common for controvertiſts, in 
the heat of diiputation, to add one po- 
ſition to another till they reach the ex- 
tremit ies of knowledge, where truth and 
falhood loſe their diſtincti Their 


each fide towards the middle point. So 
it has happened in this great diſquiſition. 
Many perceive alike the force of the con- 
trary arguments, find quiet ſhameful, 
and bufir 
pals their lives between them, in b 
without buſineſs, and in negligence 
without quiet. : 
Atonſ the principal names of this 
moderate ſet is that great philoſopher 
Jack Whirler, whoſe buſineſ, keeps him 
in perpetual motion, and whoſe motion 
always cludes his bufineſs ; who is al- 


ineſs dangerous, and 8 


\ 


3 


* 


ways to do what he never does, who can- 


not ſtand ſtill becauie he is wanted in 
another place, and who is wanted in 
many places becauſe he ſtays in none. 

Jack has more buſineſs than he can 
conveniently tranſa&t in one houſe ; he 
has therefore one habitation near Bow 
Church, and anotheraboutamilediſtant, 


- 


$ 


By this ingenious diſtribution of himſelf - 
between two houſes, Jack has contrived / 
to be found at neither. Jack's trade is 


extenſive, and he has many dealers ; his 


converſation is ſprightly, and he has 


many com 


ions; his diſpoſition is 
kind, and « 42 


omits buſineſs for pleaſure, but is equally 


inviſible to his friends and his cuſtomers; | 
g 2 


has many friends, Jack . 
neither forbears pleaſure for buſineſs,nor 


, 


to him that comet with an invitation to 
a club, and to him that waits to ſettle 
an account. 

When you call at his houſe, his clerk 
tells you, that Mr. Whirler was juſt 
Kept out, but will be at home exactly at 

3 You wait at a coffee-houſe till two, 


two 
and find that he has been at home, 


and. is gone out again; but left word 


that he ſhould be at the Half Moon 


Tavern at ſeven, where he hopes to mert 
you. Art ſeven you go to the tavern, 
At eight in comes Mr. Whirler to tell 


-- _ he is glad to ſee you, and only 


ve to run for a few minutes to 

a gentleman that lives near the Ex- 
change, from whom he will return be- 
fore tupper, can be ready, Away he 
runs to the Exchange, to tell thoſe 
who are waiting for him, that he mult 
beg them to defer the buſineſs till to- 
morrow, becauſe his time is come at the 
Half Moon. 
Jack's chearfulneſs and civility rank 
him among# thoſe whole preſence never 
ives pain, and whom all receive with 
ſs and careſſes. He calls often on 


his friends,to tell them, that he will come: 


again to-morrow; on the morrow he 
comes again to tell them how an un- 
eted ſummons hurries him away. 
hen he enters a houſe, his firſt. de. 
claration is, that he cannot fit down; 
and ſo ſhort are his viſits, that he ſel- 
dom appears to have come for any other 
xeaſon but to ſay, He muſt go. | 
The dogs of Egypt,when thirſt brings 


to the Nile, are ſaid to run as oy | 


drink fot fear of the crocodiles. Jac 

Whirler always dines at full ſpeed. He 
enters, finds the family at table, fits fa- 
mitiarly down, and fills his plate; but 


— while the firſt morſel js in his mouth, 
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hears the clock ſtrike, and riſes ; then 
goes to another houſe, fits down again, 
recolle&s another engagement; has only 
time to taſte the ſoup, makes a ſhort ex- 
cule to the company, and continues 
through another ſtreet his deſultory 
dinner. * 
But overwhelmed as he is with buſi- 
neſs, his chief deſire is to have ſſill more, 
Every new propoſal takes poſſeſſion o 
his thoughts; he ſoon balances proba- 
bilities, engages in the project, brings it 
almoſt to completion, and then forlakes 
it for another, which be catches with 
ſome alacrity, urges with the ſame ve- 
hemence, and abandons with the ſame 
coldneſs. 53 
Every man may be obſerved to l ave 
a certain ſtraim of lamentation, ſome pe · 
culiar theme of complaint on which he 
dwells in his moments of dejection. 
Jack's _ of ſorrow is the want of 
time. y an excellent defign lan- 
guiſhes in empty theory for want of 
time. For the omiſhow of any clvilities, 
want of time is his plea to others; for 
the negle& of any affairs, want of time 
is his excuſe to himſelt. That he wants 
time, he ſincerely believes; for he once 
pined away many months with a lin- 
gering diſtemper, for want of time to 
attend his health. i 
Thus jack Whirler lives in perpetual 
fatigne without 4 advan- 
tage, becauſe he does not conhder that 
no man can ſee all with his own eyes, or 
do all with his own hands; that who- 
ever is engaged in multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs, wok tranſa& much by ſubſtitu- 
tion, and leave ſomething to hazard; and 
that he who attempts to do all, will 
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paſſions. Men are willing to credit 
what they wiſh, and encourage rather 


| "is no crime more infa- 
© mous than the violation of truth, 
It is apparent that men can be ſocial thoſe who gratify them with pleaſure, 
that 


being no longer than they believe each 
other. When ſpeech is employed only 
as: the vehicle of falſhood, every man 


inſtruct them with fide- | 
For this reaſon every hiſtorian dif- 


than thoſe 


lit 


a1! muſt diſunite himſelf from others, in- coyers his country; and it is impoſh 
11 habit his own cave, and ſeck prey only to read the different accounts of any 
1 for himſelf. | great event, without a wiſh that truth 7 
| + , Yet the.lawof truth, thus ſacred and had more power over partialit. 

| neceſſary, is broken without puniſh. © Amiriſt the joy of my countrymen for, 
ment, without cenſure, in compliance the acquiſition of Louiſbourg, I cou 
with inveterate prejudice and prevailing not for bear to conſider how Greatly 


% 
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this revolution of American power is 
not only now mentioned by the contend- 
ing nations, but will be repreſented by 
the writers of another —_ 

The Engliſh hiſtorian will imagine 
himſelf barely doing juſtice to Engliſh 
virtue, when he relates the capture of 
Louiſbourg in the following manner. 

The Engliſh had hitherto ſeen, with 

t indignation, their attempts baf- 
fied, and their force defied, by an ene- 
my, whom they conſidered themſelves 
as intitled to conquer by the right of 

reſcription, and whom many ages of 

reditary ſuperiority had taught them 
to deſpiſe, Their fleets were more nu- 
merous, and their ſeamen braver than 
thoſe of France, yet they only floated 
uſcleſs on the ocean, and the French de- 
rided them from their ports. Misfor- 
tunes, as is uſual, produced diſcontent, 


people murmured at the miniſters, 


and the miniſters cenſured the com- 
manders. . : 
In the ſummer of this year, the 
Engliſh began to find their ſucceſs an- 
ſwerable to their cauſe. A fleet and an 
army were ſent to America, to diſlod 
the enemies from the ſettlements which 
they had ſo perfidioully made, and ſo 
iniolently maintained,and to repreſs that 
wer which was growing more every 
y by the aſſociation of the Indians, 
with whom theſe 2 Europeans 
intermarried, and whom they ſecured to 
their party by preſents and promiſes, _ 
© In the beginning of June the ſhips 
of war and veſſels containing the land 
forces appeared before Louiſbourg, a 
place ſo ſecure by nature, that art was 
almoſt ſuperfluous, and yet fortified by 
art as if nature had left it oyen. The 
French boaſted that it wis impregnable, 
and ſpoke with ſcorn of all attempts that 
could be made againſt it. The gar- 
riſon was numerous, the ſtores equal to 
the longeſt lege, and their engineers and 
commanders high in reputation. The 
mouth of the harbour was ſo narrow, 
that three ſhips within might eaſily de- 
fend it againſt all attacks the ſea, 
The French had, with that cautionſwhich 
cowards borrow from fear and attribute 
to policy, eluded our fleets, and ſent 
into that port five great ſhips and fix 
ſmaller, ot which they funk four in the 
mouth of the paſſage, having raiſed bat- 
teries, and poſted troops, at all the places 
where they thought it poſſible to make a 
delcent, - nglitb, however, had 


* 


more to dread from the roughnefs of the 
ſea, than from the {kill or bravery of the 
defendants. Some days paſſed before 
the ſurges, which riſe very high round 
that iſland, would fulfer them to land, 
At laſt their impatience could be re- 
ſtrained no longer; they got poſſeſſion 
of the ſhore with little lots by the ſea, 
and with leſs by the enemy. In a few 
days the artillery was landed, the bat- 
teries were raiſed, and the French had no 
other hope than to eſcape from one poſt 
Heme is A ſhot — the batteries 
the powder in one of their largeſt 
ſhips, the flame ſpread to the two next, 
all three were deſtroyed ; the _ 
liſh admiral ſent his boats againſt t 
two large ſhips yet remaining,took them 
without reſiſtance, and terrified the gar- 
riſon to an immediate capitulation. 

Let us now oppoſe to this Engliſh nar- 
rative the relation which will be pro- 
duced, about the ſame time, by the 
writer of the age of Louis xx. 

About this time the Engliſh ad- 
mitted to the conduct of affairs, a man 
who undertook to ſave from deſtruction 
that terocious and turbulent people,who, 
from the mean inſolence of wealthy trad- 
ers, and the lawleſs confidence of ſuc- 
ceſsful robbers, were now ſunk in deſ- 


pair and ſtupified with horror. He call- 


ed in the ſhips which had been diſ 
ever the ocean to guard their merchants, 
and ſent a fleet and an army, in whichal- 
moſt the whole ſtrength of England was 
compriſed, to ſecure their poſſeſſions in 
America, which were endangered alike 
by the Frencharms and the French vir- 
tue. We had taken the Engliſh fortreſſes 
by force, and gained the Indian nations 
by humanity. The Engliſh, whereyer 
they come, are ſure to have the nati 
for their enemies; for the only motive 
of their ſettlements is avarice, and the 
only conſequence of their ſucceſs is o 
In this war they acted like 

other barbarians ; and, with a degree of 
outrageous cruelty, which the gentle- 
neſs ot our manners ſcarce ſuffers us to 
conceive, offered rewards by open pro- 
clamation to thoſe who ſhould bring in 
the ſcalps of Indian women and chi 
dren, A trader always makes wir 
with the cruelty of a 2 hg. 

They had long looked with en 
and with terror upon the influence 
regions of America by the pollen 
regions merica by lemon 
Lovilhoury, eee 
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and new fortified with ſome light out- 
works. They hoped to ſurpriſe the gar- 
riſon u ided ; but that ſluggiſhneſs 
which always defeats their — I gave 
us time to ſend ſupplies, and to ſtation 
ſhips for the defence of the harbour. 
They came before Louiſbourg in June, 
and were for ſome time in doubt whether 
they ſhould land. But the commanders, 
who had lately ſeen an admiral beheaded 
for not having done what he had not 
power to do, durſt not leave the place 
unaſſaulted. An Engliſhman has no 
ardour for honour, nor zeal for duty ; 
he neither values glory, nor loves his 


King; but balances one danger with 


* 
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another, and will fight rather than by 
hanged. They therefore landed, but 
with great loſs : their engineers had, ity 
the laſt war with the French, learned 
ſomething of the military ſciences, and 
made their approaches with ſufficient 
ſxill; but all their efforts had been with- 
out effect, had not à ball unfortunately 
fallen into the powder of one of our ſhips, 
2 communicated the fire to the reſt, 
and, by opening the paſſage of the har - 
bour, Zellged the — capitulate. 
Thus was Louiſbourg loſt, and our 
troops marched out with the admiration 
of their enemies who durſt hardly 
think themſelves maſters of the place.” 
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TO THE IDLER., 
PRAR Mi, lter; 


T HERE is a ſpecies of miſery or 
of diſeaſe, for which our language 
is commonly ſuppoſed to be without a 
name, but which I think is emphatically 
enougb denominated [;/tleſsreſs, and 
which is commonly termed a want of 
ſomething to do. 7 

Of the unhappineſs of this ſtate I do 
not expect all your readers to have an 
adequate idea. Many are overburthened 
witH buſineſs, and can imagine no com- 
fort but in reſt; many have minds fo 
placid, as willingly to indulge a volun- 
tary lethargy ; or 10 narrow, as eaſily to 
be filled to their utmoſt capacity. By 
thele I ſhall not be underſtood, and 
therefore cannot be pitied. 'Thoſe only 
will ſympathiſe with my complaint, 
whoſe imagination is ative and reſolu- 


tion weak, whoſe defires are ardent, and 


whoſe choice is delicate; who cannot 
ſatisfy neg. with ſtanding ſtill, 
and yet cannbt find a motive to direct 
their courſe. 3 ws, 

I was the ſecond ſon of a gentleman, 
whoſe eſtate was barely ſufficient to ſup- 
port himſelf and his heir in the dighity 
of killing game. He therefore made utc 
of the intereſt which the alliances of his 
family afforded him, to procure me a 
poſt in the army. I paſſed ſome years 
in the moſt contemptible of all human 
Kations, that of a ſoldier in time of 
p< wandered with the regiment 


ace. 1 
5 * 6 quarters were changed, without 


ctunĩty ſor buſineſs, taſte for know - 
erben for pleaſure. Whete- 


- 


ever I came, I was for ſometime a 
ine without curioſity, and after- 

s an acquaintance without friend- 
ſhip. Having nothing tohope in theſe 
places of ſortuitous reſidence, I reſigned 
my conduct to chance; I had no inten- 


tion to offend, I had no ambition to 


delight. 1 8 

I tuppoſe every man is when 
he honed how trequently ſoldiers are 
wiſhing for war. The wiſh is not always 
ſmcere ; the greater part are content with 
ſleep and lace, and counterfeit an ardour 
which they do not feel; but thoſe wha 
deſire it moſt, are neither prompted by 
malevolence nor patriotiſm ; they nei- 
ther pant for laurels, nor delight in 
blood ; but long to be delivered from 
the tyranny of idleneſs, and reſtored to 
the dignity of active beings. 

I never imagined myſelt to have more 
courage than other men, yet was often 
involuntarily wiſhin for a war, but of 
a war at that time I had no proſpe&t; 
and being enabled, by the death of an 
uncle, to live without my pay, I quitted 
the army, and reſolved to regulate my 
own motions. 

I was pleaſed for a while with the 
novelty of independence, and imagined 
that I had now found what every man 
deſires. My time was in my o.] power, 
and my habitation was. wherever m 
choice ſhould fix it. I amuſed myſelf 
for two years, in paſſing from place to 
place, and comparing one convenience 
with another ; but being at laſt aſhamed 
of enquiry, and weary of uncertainty, 
I purchaſed a houſe, and cſtablithed my 
family. . 

I now 


* 
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Ino expected to begin to be happy, 
and was happy for a hon? tings with 2. 
expectation. But I ſoon perceived my 

Jpirits to ſubſide, and my imagination 
to grow dark. The gloom thickened 
every day round me. I wondered by 
what malignant power my peace was 
blaſted, till I diſcovered at laſt that I 
had nothing to do. 

Time, with all it's celerity, moves 
ſlowly to him, whoſe whole employ- 
ment is to watch it's flight. Iam forced 
upon a thouſand ſhifts to enable me to 
endure the tediouſneſs of the day. Iriſe 
when I can ſleep no longer, and take my 
morning walk; I ſee what I have ſeen 
before, and return. I fit down, and 

rfuade myſelf that I fit down to think, 
End it impoſſible to think without a ſub- 
ject, riſe up to enquire after news, and 
endeavour to kindle in myſelf an artifi- 
cial impatience for intelligence of 


events, which will never extend any con- 


uence th me, but that a few minutes 
they abſtract me from myſelf. 

When I have heard any thing that 
may gratify curioſity, I am buſied, for 
a while, in running torelate it. I haſten 
from one place of concourſe to another, 
delighted with my own importance, and 
proud to think that I am doing ſome- 
thing, though I know that another hour 
would ſpare my labour, 

I had once a round of yifits, which I 


id very regularly, but Thavenow tired 
— Aker ond When I have ſat 
down I forget to riſe, and have more 
than once over- heard one aſking another 
when I would be I perceivethe 


company tired, I obſerve the miſtreſs of 


the tamily whiſpering to ber ſervants, I 
find others given to put off bufineſs till 
to-morrow, I ſee the watches frequently 
inſpected, and yet caumot withdraw to 


the vacuity of ſolitude, or yenture my- 


ſelf in my own company. | 

Thus burthenſome to myſelf and 
others, I form many ſchemes of em- 
ployment which may make my life uſe. 
tul or agreeable, and exempt me from 
the ignominy of living by ſufferance. 
This new courſe I have long deſigned, 
but have not yet begun, The preſent 
moment is never proper for the change, 
but there is always a time in view when 
all obſtacles will be removed, and I ſhall 
ſurprize all that know me with a pew 
diſtribution of my time. T | 


| have paſſed ſince I have reſolved 2 com- | 


lete amendment, and twenty years have 
loſt in delays. Ageis coming u 

on me; and I ſhould look back with 

rage and deſpair upon the waſte of life, 

hut that I am now beginning in earneſt 

to begin a reformation. 7 am, Sir, 
your humble ſervant, | 

DICK LINGER, 
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TO THE IDLER, 

vn, 

8 I was paſſing lately under one of 
A the Ted. ney I was ſtruck 
with horror by a rueful cry, which 
ſummoned me to remember the poor 
debtors. 

The wiſdom and juſtice of the 1 
liſh laws are, by Engliſhmen at leaſt, 
loudly celebrated ; but ſcarcely the moſt 
zealous admirers of our inſtitutions can 
think that law wiſe, which, when men 
are capable of work, obliges them to 
deg; or juſt, which expoſes the liberty 
of one to the paſſions of another. 

The proſperity of a people is propor- 
tionate to the number of hands and 
minds uſefully employed. To the com- 
munity, ſedition is a fever, corruption 


js 3 gingrene, and idleneſs an atrophy, 


Whatever body, and whatever ſociety, 
waſtes more than it acquires, muſt erde 
dually decay ; and every being that con- 
tinues to be t 
_ away ſomething from the publick 
. : 
The confinement, therefore, of any 
man in the ſloth and darkneſs of a priſon, 
is a loſs to the nation, and no gain to the 
creditor. For of the multitudes who 


are pining in thoſe cells of miſery, a 
ſmall — is ſuſpected of any dale 
act by which they retain what belon 


to others. The reft are impriſoned by 
_ wantonneſs - pride, the — ity 

ot revenge, or the acrimony 
pointed 8 ' gi 
If thoſe, who thus rigorquſly exerciſe 
the power which the law has put inta 
their hands, be aſked, why — con- 
E 2 tinu 


ed, and ceaſes to labour, 
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tinue toimpriſon thoſe whom they know 
to be unable to pay them ; one will an- 
ſwer, that his debtor once lived better 
than himſelf; another, that his wife 
looked above, her neighbours, and his 
children went in filk cloaths to the danc- 
ing-ſchool ; and another, that he pre- 
ed to be a joker and a wit. Some will 
ly, that if they were in debt, they 
ould meet with the ſame treatment ; 
ſome, that they owe no more than they 
can pay, and need therefore give no ac- 
count of their actions. Some will con- 
feſs their reſolution, that their debtors 
ſhall rot in jail ; and ſome will diſcover, 
at they hope, by cruelty, to wring the 
Lago from their friends, 

e end of all civil regulations is to 
fecure private happineſs, from private 
maligmty' to keep individuals from the 

ower of one another; but this end is 
parently neglected, when a man, ir- 
itated with loſs, ie allowed to be the 
ju of his own cauſe, and to aſh 
ie puniſhment of his own pain; when 
the diſtintion between guilt and hap- 
| Pinels, between caſualty and defign, is 
| entruſted to eyes blind with intereſt, to 
underſtandings depraved by reſentment. 
Since poverty is puniſhed among us 
as acrime, it ought at leaſt to be treated 
with the ſame lenity asother crimes ; the 
offender qught not to languiſh at the will 
of him whom he has offended, but to be 
allowed ſome appeal to the juſtice of his 
country. There can be no reaſon why 
any debtor ſhould be impriſoned, but 
that he may be compelled to payment; 
and a term ſhould therefore be fixed, in 
vrhich the creditor ſhould exhibit his 
accuſation of concealed property. If 
ſuch property can be diſcovered, let it 
be given to the creditor; if the 2 
is not offered, or cannot be proved, 
the prifoner be difmiſſed. 
f Thoſe who made the laws, have ap- 
ntly ſuppoſed, that every deficiency 
of payment us the crime of the debtor. 


But the truth is, that the creditoralways 
ſhares the act, and often more than ſhares 
the guilt of improper truſt. It ſeldom 
happens that any man impriſons another 
but for debts which he ſuffered to be 


gn be no longer puniſhab 
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contraſted in of Pare. to him- 
ſelf, and for wake in which he pro- 
portioned his profit to his own opinion 
of the hazard; and there is ne reaſan, 
why one ſhould puniſh the other for a 
contract in which both concurred. 
Many of the inhabitants of priſons 
may juſtly complain of harder treatment. 
He that once owes more than he can 
Pays is often obliged: to bribe his cre- 
itor to patience, by encreaſing hisdebt. 
Worſe and worſe commodities, at a 


— 


higher and higher price, are forced upon 
him; he is — . — by — 4 — 
traſh , and at laſt overwhelmed, in the 
common receptacles of miſery, by debts, 
which, without his own conſent werg 
accumulated on his head. To the re- 
lief of this diſtreſs, no other objection 
can be made, but that by an eaſy diſſo- 
lution of debts, fraud will be left with- 
out puniſhment, and imprudence with- 
out awe ; and that when infolvency ſhall 
le, credit will 
ceaſe. | a 


The motive to credit, is the heyy of 
advantage. Commerce can never be at 
a ſtop, while one man wants what an- 
other can ſu ply; and credit will never 
be denied, wile it is likely to be repai 
with pore: He that Ka. one w 

he de \gns to ſue, is criminal by the act 
of truſt ; the ceſſation of ſuch inſidious 
traffick is to be defired, and no reafon 
can be given why a change of the law 
ſhould impair any other. 

. 4 ſee nation trade gee” 3 
w no yment can corn . 
Mutual — produces — 
confidence ; and the merchants continue 
to — the demands of each other, 
thou have nothing to dread but 
the loſs po rn * N 

It is vain to continue an inſtitution, 
which experience ſhews to be ineffectual. 
We have now impriſoned one generation 
of debtors after another, but we do not 
find that their numbers leſſen. We have 
now learned, that raſhneſs and impru- 
dence will not be deterred from takin 
credit ; let us try whether fraud and ava- 
rice may be more eaſily reſtrained from 
giving it, I am, Sir. &c. i 
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IE has no pleaſure higher or 


nobler than that of Friendihip. It 
inful to conſider, that this ſublime 


painful 

joyment ma be impaired or deſtroyed 
dy — and that there 
is no ion of which the du- 


ration /certain. 
Many talked, in very exalted 
of the perpetuity of triend-. 
ip, of invincible conſtancy, and un- 
alienable kindneſs ; and ſome examples 
have been ſeen of men who have conti- 
nued faithful to their earlieſt choice, and 
whoſe affection has predominated over 
changes of fortune, and contrariety of 
opinion. 

But theſe inſtances are memorable, 
becauſe they are rare. The triendſhip 
which is to be iſed or expected 
common 8, muſt take it's riſe 


from mutual pleaſure, and muſt end 


when. the power ceaſes of delighting 


"Ps accidents therefore may hap- 
pen, by which the ardour of kindneſs 
will be abated, without criminal baſe- 
nels or contemptible inconſtancy on 
either part. To give pleaſure is not al- 
ways in our power; and little does he 
know himſelf, who believes that he can 
be always able to receive it. 

Thoſe who would gladly paſs their 
days together may be ſeparated by the 
8 — — — 

iendſhip, like love, is de 
abſence, tho h it may be — > 

intermiſſions. What we have 
miſſed long enough to want it, we yalue 
more when it is regained; but that which 
has been loſt till it is forgotten, will be 
found at laſt with little gladneſs, and 
with {till leſs if a ſubſtitute has ſupplied 
the place. A man deprived of the com- 
anion to whom he to open his bo- 
om, and with whom he ſhared the 
the dar og rt hanging Leary on kim; 
ay at an on him; 

his difficulties op = and his doubts. 
diſtraft him; he ſees time come and go 
without his wonted gratification, and all 
is ſadneſs within and ſolitude about him. 
But this uneaſineſs never laſts long; ne- 
cellity produces expedients, new amuſe 
ments are diſcovered, and new conver- 
lation is admitted. . 


ot 
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No expectation is more frequ: 
diſappointed, than that which natu 
ariles in the mind from the proſpect of 
meeting an old: friend after long - 
ration. We e the attraction to 
revived, and the coalition to be renewed ; 
no man conſiders how much alteration 
time has made in himſelf, and very few 
enquire what effect it has had upon 
others. The firſt hour convinces them. 
that the pleaſure which they have for- 
merly enjoyed is for ever at an end; 
diifcrent ſcenes have made different im- 
preilions; the opinions of both are 
changed; and that ſimilitude of manners 
and ſentiment is loſt, which confrney 
them both in the approbation the- 
ſelves. * ot „ 

Friendſhip ĩs often deſtroyed by oppo- 
fition of — not only mae 4 pon- 
derous and viſible intereſt vhich the de- 
fire of wealth and greatneſs forms and 
maintains, but by a thoufand fecret 
and ſtight competitions, ſcarcely known 
to the mind upan which they operate. 
There is ſcarcely any man without ſome 
favourite trifle which he vatues above 

attainments, ſome deſire of 

ie which he cannot patiently ſufferto 
fruſtrated. This minute ambition is 
ſometimes croſſed before it is Known, 
and ſometimes defeated by wanton pe- 
tulance: but ſuch attacks are feldom 
made without the loſs of friendſhip ; for 
whoever has once found the vulnerable 
will always be feared, and the re- 
tment will burn on in ſecret of which 

ſhame hinders the diſcovery, _ 

This, however, is a flow malignity, 
which a wiſe man will obviate as incon- 
filtent with quiet, and a good man will 

is as contrary to virtue; but 
happineſs is ſometimes violated by ſomg 
more ſudden — jeſs : 1 

A dit in jeſt, 2 

je& — before — on — 

s regarded with careleſs indifference, 
is continued by the deſire of conqueſt, 
till vanity into rage, and oppo- 
fition rankles into enmity. i 


haſty miſchief, I know not what ſecy- - 


rity can be obtained: men will be ſome= 
times ſurprized inta quarrels; and 


— ro, t both haſten to re- 
iation, as ſoon as their tumult had 
| ſubſided 


» 
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fabfided, yet two minds will ſeldom be 
together, which can at once ſub- 
due their diſcgntent, or immediately en- 
joy the Fweets of peace, without remem- 
bering the wounds of the conflict. 
- Friendſhip has other enemies. Suſ- 
icionis always hardening the cautious, 
and diſguit repelling the delicate. Very 
— —— will * - 

e reciprocaticnot civili 
—— — Lonelove — 
Ranger retired into the country to enjoy 
the company of each other, and returned 
in fax weeks cold and petulant. Ranger's' 
ure was to walk in the ficlds, and 


ve's to fit in a bower; each had 


* 


complied with the other in his turn, and 
each was angry that compliance had 
been exactted. "” ler W 2 
The molt fatal diſcaſe ws —— is 
ual decay, or diſlike ho engreaſ- 
A by — (ew ſlender for compaing, 
and too numerous for removal. | 
who are angry may be reconciled ; thoſe 
who have been injured may receive 3 
recompence ; but when the” deſife 
lexfing and wiftingneſs to de pleaſed is 
Flently diminiſhed, the renovatidy of 
friendſhip is hopeleſs; as, when the vital 
. nk into languor, there ld no 
ger any ule of the Phyüclan. 
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I Xx 7 HEN man ſees one of the infe- 
rior creatures perched .upon a 
tree, or baik ing in the ſunſhine, without 
any apparent endeavour or purſnit, he 
often aſks himlelf, or his companion— 
On what that animal can be fuppoſed 
© to be thinking ?” 
. Of this — ſince neither bird 
nor beaſt can anſwer it, we mult be con- 
tent to live without the reſolution. We 
know not how much the brutes recolle& 
of the paſt, or anticipate of the future; 
what power they have of comparing and 
preferring ; or whether, their faculties 
may not reſt in motionleſs indifference, 
till they are moved by the prefence of 
their proper object, or ſtimulated to act 
by corporal ſenſations. 

I am the lets inclined to theſe ſuper- 
fluous enquiries, becauſe I have always 
been able to find ſufficient matter 
curioſity in my own ſpecies. It-is uſe- 


- leſs to go far in queſt of that which ma 


be found at home; a very narrow circ 
of obſervation will ſupply a ſufficient 
number of men and women, who might 
be aſked. with equal propriety On 
* what they can be thinking? 5 
It is reaſonable to believe, that 
thought, like every thing elſe, has it's 
cauſes and effects; that it muſt proceed 
from ſomething known, done, or ſuffer- 
ed; and muſt produce ſome act ion or 
event. Yet how great is the number 
of thoſe in whoſe minds no {ource of 
thought has ever been opened, in whoſe 
life no conſequence of — is ever 
diſcovered ; who have learned nothing 


upon which they can xeficct ; who have 


neither ſeen nor felt any thing which 
could leave it's traces on the memory; 
who neither foreſee nor defire any change 
of their condition, and have therefore 
neither fear, hope, nor dchign, and yet 
are ſuppoſed to be thinking beings. 

To every act a ſubje& is required. 
He that thinks, muſt think upon ſome. 
thing. But tellme, ye that pierce d 
into nature, ye that take the wideſt fur- 
veys of life, inform me, kind ſhades of 
— and of Locke, what that 
ſomething can be, which excites and 
continues thought in maiden aunts with 
ſmall fortunes ; in younger brothers that 
live upon annuities; in traders retired . 
from buſineſs; in ſoldiers abſent from 
their regiments ; or in widows that have 
no children? 

Lite is commonly conſidered as either 
active or contemplative ; but ſurely this 
diviſion, how long ſoever it has been re 
ceived, is inadequate and fallacious. 
There are mortals whoſe life is certainly 
not active, for they do neither good nor 
evil; and whoſe life cannot · be properly 
called contemplative, for they never at- 
tend either to the conduct of men, or the 
works of Nature, but riſe in the morn · 
ing, look round them till night in care- 
riſe again-in the morning. 

It has been lately a celebrated queſ- 
tion in the ſchools of philoſophy, Whethey 
the foul akways thinks ? Some have de- 
fined the ſou] to be the power of think. 
ing; concluded that it's eſſence conſiſts 
in act; that if it ſhould ceaſe to att, it 
would ceaſe to be ; and that ceſſation of 

_— ; thought 
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thought is but another name for extinc- 


tion of mind. This argument is ſubtle, 
but not ' concluſive ; - becauſe it fu 
poſes, what cannot be proved, that t 
nature of mind is properly defined. 
Others affect to. diſdain ſubtilty, when 
ſubtilty, willnot ſerve their purpoſe, and 
appeal to daily experience. We ſpend 
many hows, they lay, in ſleep, without 
the leaſt remembrance of any thoughts 
which then paſſed in our minds: and 
ſince we can only by our own conſciouſ- 
neſs be ſure that we think, why ſhould 
we imagine that we have had thought of 
which no conſciouſneſs remains? 

This argument, which appeals to ex- 

rience, may from. experience be con- 
uted. We every day do ſomethin 
which we forget when it is done, 
know to have been done only by conſe- 
guence, The waking hours are not de- 
nied to have been paſſed in thought; yet 
he that ſhall endeavour to recolle& on 
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tainty, is the ſport of wanton or male- 
volent icepticitm, delighting to ſee the- - 
ſons of Philoſophy at work upon a taſk 
which never can be finiſhed ; at variance 
7 5 97 -_ can never be decided. 
ſu an argument ' hitherto * 
ts wal may perhaps deter- 
mine the controverſy. a 

If it be impoſſible to think without 
materials, there muſt neceffarily be 
minds that do not always think ; and 
whence ſhall we furuiſh materials for 
the meditation of the glutton between 
his meals, of the ſportiman in a rainy 
— of — 22 the 

ays of quarterly payment, of the poli- 
tician when — are detained by 
contrary winds ? 

But {requent ſoever pope the 
examples of exiſtence without ght, 
it is certainly a ſtate not much to be de- 
fired. He that lives in tropid inſenſibĩ- 


one day the ideas of the former, wit” trefaction. It is the part of every 


only turn the eye of reflection upon va- 
cancy ; he will find that the eterpant 
is irrevocably vaniſhed, and wonder 


the moments could come and go, and 


_ 5 little behind them. 
o diſcoyer only that the arguments 
on both ſides are 2 e. and to throw 


deck the tenet into it's former uncer- 


lity, wants nothing of a carcaſe on 
pains 


bitant of the earth to partake the pa 
and pleaſures of his fellow beings ; and, 
as in a road through a country defart 
and uniform, the traveller languiſhes 
for want of amuſement, ſo the 
n 
im w not ile it ver- 
fified ideas, 
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TO THE IDLEX. 

un, - 
Am 2 conſtant frequenter of 
the 2 a 2 which I 
tuppoſe the Idler not much a ſtranger, 
{ince he can have no where elſe ſo much 
entertainment with ſo little concurrence 
of his own endeavour. At all'other aſ- 
ſemblies, he that comes to receive de- 
light, will be ed to give it; but in 
the theatre, ing is neceſſary to the 
amuſement of two hours, but to ſit 

down and be willing to be pleaſcd. 
The laſt week has offered two new 


actors to the town, The _— 
and retirement of actors are the great 
events of the theatrical world; and their 
firſt performances fill the pit with con- 
jecture and prognoſtication, as the firſt 
actions of a new monarch agitate na- 
tions with hope or fear, 

What opinion I have formed of the 
Future exc of theſe candidates for 


dramatic glory, it is not neceſſary to de- 
clare. Their entrance gaveme a higher 
and nobler pleaſure than any borrowed 
character can afford. I ſaw the ranks - 
of the theatre emulating each other in 
candour and humanity, and contending 
who ſhould moſt e y all& the 
ſtruggles of endeavour, diſſipate the 
bluſh of diffidence, and ſtill the flutter 
of timidity. 22 

This behaviour is ſuch as becomes a 
people, too tender” to repreſs thoſe who 

iſh to pleaſe, too generous to inſult 
thoſe who can make no 2 A 

ublic performer is ſo much in the power 
of ators, that all — — 
rity is reſtrained by that 
— > orbids us to be cruel 
where there is nothing to be feared. 

In every new ormer i 
muſt be pardoned. Noman can, by any 
force of reſolution, ſecure to himſelf the 
full poſſeſſion of his own powers m_ 
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the eye of a — ge aſſembly. Variation 
of poſture; and dined coke; are to 
be obtained only by experience. 
There is nothing for which ſuch num- 
bers think themſelves qualified as for 
theatrical exhibition. Every human be- 
ing has an action graceful to his own 
eye, a voice muſical to his own ear, and 
4 ſenſibility which Nature forbids him 
to know that any other boſom can ex- 
cel; An art in which ſuch numbers 
fancy themſelves excellent, and which 
the public liberally rewards, will excite 
many competitors, and in many at- 
rempts there muſt be many miſcar- 
riages. 

" The care of the critic ſhould be to 


_ diſtinguiſh error from inability, faults 


inexperience from defects of nature. 
Action irregular and turbulent may be 
reclaimed; vociferation vehement and 
confuſed may be reſtrained and modu- 
hated ; the ſtalk of the tyrant may become 
the gaitofa man; the yell of inarticulate 
diſtreſs may be reduced to human la- 
mentation. All theſe faults ſhould be 
for a time overlooked, and afterwards 
cenfured with gentleneſs and candour. 
But if in an actor there * an ut - 
ter vacancy of meaning, a frigid equa- 
lity, a ſtupid languor, a torpid apathy, 
the greateſt kindneſs that can be ſhewn 


him, is a ſpeedy ſentence of expul- 


fion, 
1 am, Sir, &c. 


The plea which my correſpondent has 
offered for young actors, I am very far 
from wiſhing to invalidate. I always 
conſidered thoſe combinations which are 
ſometimes formed in the playhouſe, as 
acts of fraud or of cruelty : he that ap- 
— him who does not deſerve praiſe, 

endeav ouring to deceive the public; 
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he that hiſſes in malice or ſport, is an 
oppreſſor and a robber. 8 

ut ſurely this laudable forbearance 
might he juſtly extended to young poets, 
The art of thewriter, likethat of the play- 
er, is attainedbyſlow degrees. The power 
of diſtinguiſhing and diſcriminating co- 
mic characters, or of fillin y with 
poetical images, muſt be * ft of Na- 
ture, which no inſtruftion nor labour 
can ſupply ; but the art of dramatic diſ- 
pohtion, the contexture of the ſcenes, 
the oppoſition of characters, the involu- 
tion of the plot, the expedients of ſu- 
ſpenſion, and the ftratagems of ſurprize; 
—_ — — by — — z and it is 
cruel to diſcou a poet for ever, be- 

;t from ger 


cauſe he has no genius what only 
2 can beſtow. 
ife is a ſt Let me likewiſe ſo- 


licit candour for the young actor on the 
ſtage of life. They that enter into the 
world are too often treated with unrea- 
ſonahle rigour by thoſe that were once 
as _ and heady as themſelves ; 
and diſtinction is not always made be- 
tween the faults which require BoA 
and violent eradication, and thoſe that 
will gradually drop away in the 

greſſion of life, Vicious Policitations of 


appetite, if not checked, will more 
importunate ; and mean arts of profit or 


ambition will gather ſtrength in the 
mind, if they are not carly ſuppreſſed, 


But miſtaken notions of ſuperiority, de- 


fires of uſeleſs ſhew, pride of little ac- 
compliſhments, and all the train of va- 
nity, will be bruſhed away by the wing 
1 arena irvjon 
e not t's | 

upon betty failings; let it watch dili- 

tly againſt the incurſion of vice, and 
eave foppery and futility to die of 
themſelves. | 
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MR, IDC ER, F 
1 Never thought that I ſhould write 
any thing to be — but having 


lately Len your firſtEſſay,yphich was ſent 


down into the kitchen, with a great 


bundle of gazettes and uſeleſs papers, I 
find that you are willing to admit any 
torre ſpondent, and therefore hope you 
will not reject me. If you publiſh my 
letter it may encourage others, in the 
fame condition with myſelf to tell their 


ſtories, which may be perhaps as uſeful 

as thoſe of great ladies. : 
Iama girl. I was bred in the 
country ata charity- ſchool, maintained 
by the contributions of wealthy neigh 
bours. The ladies, or — vißt- 
ed us from time to time, examined how 
we were taught, and ſaw that our cloaths 
were clean. We lived happily enough, 
and were inſtructed to be thankful to 
thoſe at whoſe colt we were ay 
was 
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y was always the favourite of my 
miſtreſs ; ſhe uſed to callme to read and 
ew my copy-book to all rangers, 
wha never diimifſed me without com- 
mendation, and very ſeldom withaut a 
chilling. 

At 2 the cluef of our ſubſcribers, 
having paſſed a winter in London, came 
down full of an opinion new and ſtra 
to the whole country. She held it lite 
ss than criminal to teach poor girls to 
read and write. They who are born 
to poverty, ſhe ſaid, are born to ig- 
# norance, and will work the harder t 
i leſs they know. She told her friends, 
that London was in confuſion by the in- 
ſolence of ſervantsʒ that ſcarcely a wench 
was to be got for all work, ſince educa · 
tion had made ſuch numbers of fine la- 
dies, that aobody would now accept a 
lower title than that of a waiting maid, 
or ſomething that might qualify her to 
wear laced ſhoes and long ruffles, and to 
fit at work inthe parlour· window. But 
ſhe was reſolved, for ker part, to 22 
more girls ? thoſe who were to live by 
their s, mould neither read nor 
write qut of her pocket ; the world was 
bad enough already, and ſhe would have 
no part in making it worſe. 

he was for a ſhort time warmly op- 
poſed, but ſhe perſeyered in her notions, 
and withdrew her ſubſcription. Few 
liſten without a deſire of conviction to 
thoſe who adviſe them to ſpare their mo- 
ney. Her example and her arguments 

gained ground daily, and in leſs than a 
year the whole pariſh was convinced, 
that the nation would be ruined, if the 
children of the poor were taught to read 

and write, 

Our ſchaol was now diſſolved; my 
miltreſs kiſſed me when we parted, and 
told me, that, being old and helpleſs, 
the could not aſliſt me, adviſed me to 
ſeek a ſervice, and charged me not to 
forget what I had learned. 

y reputation for ſcholarſhip, which 
bad hitherto recommended me to favour, 
was, by the adherents to the new opi- 
nion, conſidered as a crime; and, when I 
offered mylelf to any miſtreſs, I had no 
other anſwer than Sure, child, you 
« would not work ; hard work is not fit 
* fora 1 a ſcrubbing- bruch 
would ſpoil your hand, child 

I could not live at home; and while 
J was conſidering to what I ſhould be- 


take me, one of the girls, who had gone 
from our ſchool to London, came down 


39 
in a filk gown, and told her acquaint. 
ance 4 well ſhe lived, what fine 
things ſhe ſaw, and what great wa 
ſhe reccived. I reſolved to try my for. 
tune, and took my paſlage ia the next 
week*s to Londen. I had no 
fnares laid ter me at my arrival, but 
came fale to a filter of my miſtreſs, wha 
undertook to get me a place. She knew 
— the families of mean tradeſmen z 

I, having no high opinion of my 
own * pm was willing ta ac» 
a e firſt offer. 

y feſt miſtreſs was wife of a work. 
ing watchmaker, ho earned more than 
was ſufficient to keep his family in de- 
cency and plenty; but it was their con- 
ſtant practice to hire a chaiſe on Sun- 
day, and ſpend half the wages of the 
week on Richmond Hill ; of Monday be 
commonly lay half in bed, aud ſ = 
other half in merriment Twetlay: 
Wedneſday conſumed the reſt af bis 
— and three days every weck were 
palled in extremity of want by ws whe 
were left at home, while my my maſtes 
lived on truſt at an alehouſe. You 
be fure, that of the ſufcrers the mai 
ſuffered moſt; and I left them, after 
three months, rather than be ſtarved, 

[ was then maid to 8 hatter's wiſe, 

RT 
t | u . 
mi br pate. -> t women, nnd roly 
early in the morning to ſet the journey. 
men to work; my maſter was a mag 
much beloyed by his neighbours, and 
ſat at one club or other every night. 1 
was obliged to wait on my maſter at 
night, on my miſtreſs in the morn- 
ing. He ſeldom came home before two, 
and ſhe roſe at five. I could no more 
live without ſleep than without food, 
and therefore entreated them to look 
out for another ſervant, 

My next emcval was to a linen» 
draper's, who had fix children. My 
mitireſs, when I firſt entered the houſe, 
informed me, that I muſi never contra- 
dict the children, nor jnfer them to ery, 
I had no defire to offend, and readi 
promiſed to do my bet, But when 

ve them their breaktaſt, I could not 
Fel all arft ; when I was playing with 
one in my lap, I was forced to keep the 
reſt in expectation. That which was not 
gratified always reſented the injury with 
a loud outcry, hich put my miſkests in 
a fury at me, and procured, N 
to the child. I could not keep fix chile 

F dre 
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dren quiet, who were bribed to be cla- 
morous ; and was therefore diſmiſſed, as 
a girl honeſt, but not good natured. 
I then lived with a couple that kept a 
ty ſhop of remnants and cheap linen. 
was qualit;cd to make a bill, or kecpa 
book ; and being therefore often called, 
at © buy time, to ſerve the cuſtomers, 
expected that I ſhovid now be happy, in 
proportion as I was uſeſul. But my 
miſtreſs appropriated every day part of 
the profit to ſome private ule, and, as ſhe 
grew bolder in hei theft, at laſt deduct- 


ed luch ſums, that my maſter began to 
wonder how he old 0 much, and gain- 


* 
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has been the endeavour of all thoſe 
hom the world has reverenced for 
ſup-rior wiidom, to perſuade man to be 
acqua nted with himſelf, to learn his 
own s and his own weakneſs, to 
obſerve by what evils he is moſt danger- 
oully beſet, and by what temptations 
moit eaſily overcome. 
This counſel has been often given 
with ſcrious dignity, and often. received 
with appearance of conviction; but, as 
very fe can ſearch deep into their own 
minds without meeting, what they-wiſh 
to hide from themſelves, ſcarce any man 
perſiſts in cultivating iuch diſagrecable 
acquaintance, but draws the veil again 
between his cyes and his heart, leaves 
his paſſions and appetites as he found 
them, and adviſes others to look into 
them/tlves. | 5 
This is the common reſult of enquiry 
even among thoſe that endeavourto grow 


wiſer or better, but this endezvour is far 


enough from frequency; the greater part 
of the multitudes that ſwarm upon the 
earth have never been diſturbed by ſuch 
uneaſy curioſity, but deliver themſelves 
upto — or to plunge in- 
to the current of life, whether placid or 
turbulent, and paſs on trom one point of 
proſpect to another, attentive rather to 
any thing than the ſtate of their minds; 
fatisfied, at an eaſy rate, with an opi- 
nion, that they are no worſe than others, 
that every man muſt mind his own in- 
tereſt, or that their pleaſures only hurt 
themſelves, and are therefore no proper 
fubjcAs of cenſure. 
Some, however, there are, whom the 
 mntrufion of ſeruples, the recollection of 
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ed ſo little. She pretended to aſſiſt his 
enquiries, and began very gravely, to 
hope that Betty was honeſt, and yet thoſe 
ſharp girls were apt to be light-fingered. 
You will believe that Idid not ſtay there 
much longer. | 
The reſt of my ſtory I will tell you 

in another letter; and only beg to be 
informed, in ſome paper, for which of 
my places, except perhaps the laſt, I 
was diiqualified, by my ſkill in reading 
and writing, I am, Sir, your very 
| BeTTY BROOM, 


* 
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better notions, or the latent on 
of examples, will not ſuffer to live 
entirely contented with their own con- 
duct; theſe are forced to pacity the mu- 
tiny of rtaſon with fair promifes, and 
quiet their thoughts with deſigns of call · 
ing all their actions to review, and plan- 
=_ a new ſcheme tor the time to come. 
here is nething which we eſtimate 

fo fallaciouſly as the force of our own 
reſolutions, nor any fallacy which we (6 
unwillingly and tardily detect. He that 
has. reſolved a thouſand times, and a 
thauſand times deſerted his own purpoſe, 
yet ſuffers no abatement of his confi- 
dence, but ftill believes himſelf his own 
maſter ; and able, by innate vigour of 
ſoul, topreſs forward to his end,through 
all the obſtructions that inconveniencics 
or delights can put in his way. F 
That this miſtake ſhould prevail for 
a time, is very natural. When convic- 
tion is preſent, and temptation out of 
ſight, we do not eaſily conceiye how any 
reaſonable being tan deviate from his 
true intereſt. What ought to be done 
while it yet only hangs in ſpeculation, 
is ſo plain and certain, that there is no 
lace for doubt; the whole ſoul yields 
itſelf to the predominance of truth, and 
readily determines todo what, when the 
time of action comes, will be at laſt 
omitted. o 
I believe moſt men may review all the 
lives that have paſſed within their obſer - 
vation, without remembering one effi- 
cacious reſolution, or being able to tell 
a ſingle inſtance of a courſe of praftice 
ſuddenly changed in conſequence of a 


change of opinion; or an eſtabliſhment 


GG 


nn 
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of determination. Many indeed alter 
their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty, but they commonly 
varied imperceptibly from themſelves, 
followed the train of external cauſes, 


and rather ſuffered reformation than, 


made it. : 9 Fn 
It is not uncommon to charge the 
difference between promile and pertorm- 
ance, between proteſſion and reality, 
upon deep defi gn and ſtudied deceit ; but 
the truth is, that there js very little hy- 
pocriſy in the world; we do not ſo often 


endravour or with to impoſe on others 


as on ourſelves ; we reſolve to do right, 
we hope to keep our relolutions, we de- 
clare them to confirm our own hope, 


and fix our own inconſtancy by calling 


witneſſes of our actions ; but at laſt ha- 
bit prevails, and thoſe whom we invited 
to our triumph; laugh at our defeat. 


Cuftom is commonly too ſtrong for 


the moſt reſolute reſolver, though fur- 
niſhed for the aſſault with all the weapons 
of philoſophy. * He that endeavours to 
« fee hinelf from an ill habit, ſays 
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E a man who ſits idle 
at home, and has nobody to pleaſe 
but himſelf, to ridicule or to cenſure the 
common practices of mankind ; and 
thoſe who have no preſent temptation to 
break the rules of *propriety, may ap- 
plaud/his judgment, and join in his mer- 


riment.z but Jet the author or his read- 


ers mingle with common life, they will 
find themſelves irreſiſtibly borne away 
by the ſtream of cuſtom, and muſt ſub- 
mit, after. they havr laughed at others, 
to give others the ſame opportunity of 
kughing at them. 
here is no paper publiſhed by the 

Idler which I have read with more 4 
probation than that which cenſures the 
practice of recording vulgar marriages 
in the news: papers. I carried it about 
in —. ket, and — it to all hols 
whom — 45 of having publiſh 
their nuptials, or of being WclinZa to 
* them, and ſerit tranſcripts of it 

all the yu les one trank; 
precepts for thi next fortnight. I ho 
that they were all vexed, nar — 
myſelf wich imagining their miſery. 
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Bacon, * muſt not change too much at 
« a time, leſt he ſhould be diſcour 

« by difficulty; nor tod little, for t 

© he will make but flow advances.: 
This is a 9 1 which . may. be a 
plauded in a buok, but will tail in t 
trial, in which, every cha r. bo 
found too great or too little. 5 
who have able to conquer habit, 
are like thoſe that are fabled to have 
returned from the realns of Pluto? 


Pauc', ques S amatit . 
Fupitery atque a ders wvexit ad tthera wittute 


They are ſufficient to give hope, but not 
ſecurity ; to animate the conteſt, but not 
to promiſe victory. 12 EYE 
Thois who are in the power of evil 
habits mult conquer them as they can; 
and conquered they muſt be, or neith 
wiſdom nor happineſs can be-attained : 
but thoſe whe art not yet ſubjeR to their 
influence may, by timely caution, pre- 
ſerve their freedom; they may effectually 
reſolve to eſcape the tyrant, whom they 
will very ninl y reiolve to conquer. 


5 
- 


wn 
But ſhort is the triumph of malig- 
nity,  I'was married laſt week to Mi 


Mohair, the daughter of 2 faleſman ; 
and at my firſt appearance 1 the wed- 


ding night, was aſked by my wife's mo- 


ther, whether I had ſent dur marriage 
to the Advertiſer? I endeavoured to 
ſhew how unfit it was to demand the 
attention of the public to our domeſtick 
affairs; but ſhe told me, with great ve- 
hemence, That ſhe would not have it 


thought to be a ſtolen match ; that the 
blood 


of the Mohairs ſhould never bs 
diſgraced ; that her huſband had ſerved 
all the pariſh offices but ene; that ſhe 
had lived five and thirty years nt the 
ſame houſe, had paid every body twenty 
ſhillings in the pound, and would have 
me know, though the was nor. as fine 
and as flaunting as Mrs. Ginghum, the 
deputy's wite, ſhe was not aſhamed to 
tell her name, and would ſhew her face 


with the.beft of them; and ſince I had 
married her daughter At this inſtant * 
entered my father-in-law, a grave man, 
from whom I expected ſuccour; but, 
upon hearing the caſe, he told me 


chat it would be very imprudent to 
miſs ſuch an QTY 
2 


advertiſing 
my 
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my ſhop; and that, when notice was 
ven of my marriage, many vf my 
ife's friends would think themſelves 
iged to be my tuftomers. I was fub- 
by Qathony on one fie, and gra- 
vity on the other; and ſhall be obliged 
td tell the town, that bye days ago, 
Timbthy Maſhroom, an eminent of- 
meter . Sea-Coal Lane, *war married tt 
Mifs Polly Mohair of Lothbury, a beau- 
Aal young lady, with a _ fortune. 


am, Sir, &c. 


ny 
I Am the unſortorate wife of the gro- 
cer whoſe letter you pubſꝶſhed about 
ten weeks ago; in which he complains, 
= a ſorrow feltow, that I loiter in the 
with tvy needle-work in my hand, 
and that l op him to take me out on 
Sundays, ard vey #itt to look after 
the child. Sweet Mr. Laber, if you did 
but know all, you would give no encou- 
— to ſueh am unreaſdnable grum- 
— 1 — | _ 1 
pounds, fet up in a 7 
and bought in a ſtock, on whieh, with 
E t, we might live com- 
ably 5 now I have given him a 
ſhop, f am ſorted to wateh him and 
the thop toe. Iwilbtell you, Mr. Idler, 
how it is, There is an alchonſe over 
the way with a ninepin alley, to which 
He is (ore to ren when I turn my back, 
and there loſes _ ve — he 
ys at nipepins 25 does every thi 
Li Whilehe is at this —— 
he ſets a dirty boy to watch, his d 
and tal him to his crſtomers ; but he is 
long in coming, and fo rade when he 


Aten wha cannot themſelves, 

be governed, I have reſolved to 
keephim for the future behind his coun- 
tet, ind let him bounce at his cuſtomers 
if he darts, I cannot be above ſtaire 
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and below at the ſame time, and have 
therefore taken a girl to look after the 
child and dreſs the dinner; and, after 
all, pray who is to blame ? 

On a Sunday, it is true, F make him 
walk abroad, and ſometimes carry the 
child; I wonder who ſhould carry it! 
But I never take him out till after 
chureh- time, nor would do it then, but 
that, if he is left alone, he will be upon 
the bed. On a Sunday, if he ſtays at 
home, AG . — when he 
can cat no longer, twenty ſtratagems 
to elcape — me to the alchouſe ; but 
I commonly keep the door locked, till 
Ry produces ſomething for him 
to do. 

This is the true ſtate of the caſe, ant 
theſe are the provocations for which he 
has written his letter to ou. I hope 
yon will write a paper to ſhew, that, if 
a wife muſt ſpend her whole time in 
watching her htiſband, the cannot con- 
vehiently tend her child, ox fit at her 
needle, I am, Six, Sc. 


n, 
"PHERE is im this town a ſpecies of 
oppreflion which the law bas not 
bitherto prevented op redrefſed. + | 
I am a chairman. You know, Sir, 
we come when we are called, and are 
expected to carry all who require our 
anee. It is common for men of the 
moſt unweildy corpulence to croud 


themſclees into a chair, and demand to 


be carried for a ſhilling as far —_— 


our _— Engines —— be fied 
in proper places to eig ws 2% 
weigh waggons ; and thoſe — 
and plenty have made unable to curry 
themſelves, ſhould give part of their 
fuperBluitios to thai who carry them. 
Jam, Sit, 


5 
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my, _ * 
Have uten obſerved, that friends are 
1 oft by diſcontinuante of intcreourſe 


_ Have bag Known, that it is-more dan- 


eus to be 


withoit any offence vn either. part; and by 
forgotten than to be blam- avoid 


i 


5 


1 
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I had not ſecured another ſervice, and 
was ferced to take 2 lodging in a back 
fireet. I had now gat goo cloaths. The 
woman who lived in the garret oppoſite 
to mine was very officicus, and offered 
to take care room and clean it, 
while I went round to my 2 —— 
to enquire for a miſtreſs. I Knew not 
why the was ſo kind, or how I could 
recompenſe her; but in a few days L 
miſſed ſome of my linen, went to an- 
other lodging, and reſolved not to have 
another triend in the next garret. 

In ſix weeks I became under-maid at 
the houſe of a mercer in Cornhill, whoſe 
ſon was his apprentice. The young 

tleman uſed to fit late at the tavern, 
without the knowledge of his father; 
and I was ordered by my miltreſy to let 
him in ſilently to his bed under the 
counter, and to be very careful to take 
away his candle. The hours which I 
was obliged to watch, whilſt the reſt of 
the famiß 
ſupernumerary, and, having no buſineſs 


ned for them, thought myſelf at li- of 


berty to {ſpend them my own way, I 
kept myſelf awake with a book, and 
for ſome time liked 22 cke . 
for this opportunity of reading. 

Lift, the uppor-mail found my book, 
and ſhewed it to my miltreſs, who told 
me, that wenches like me might ſpend 
their time better; that ſhe never knew 
any of the readers that had good deſigns 
in their heads ; that ſhe could always 
find ſomething elſe to do with her time, 
than to puzzle over books; and did not 
like that ſuch a fine lady ſhould fit up 
for her young maſter. 

This was the firſt time that I found 
it thought criminal or dangerous to 
know how to read. I was diſmiſſed 
decently, leſt I ſhould tell tales, and had 
a {mall gratuity above my wages. 

I then lived with a gentl-woman of a 
ſmall fortune, This was the only happy 
part of my life. My miftreſs, for whom 

ick diverſions were too expenſive, 

nt her time with books, and was 
ſed to find a maid who could par- 
take her amuſements. I roſe early in 
the morning, that I might-have time in 
the.afternoon to read or liſten, and was 
ſuffered to tell my opinion, or expreſs 
my delight. Thus fifteen months ſtoke 
away, in which I did not repine that 
I was born to ſervitude. But a burn- 
ing fever ſeized my miſtreſs, of wham 


of the town, where 


i 
y was in bed, I conſidered as emp 


I (hall fay no more, than that her ſer- 
vant wept upon her grave. 

I had lived in a kind of luxury, which 
made me very unfit for another place ; 
and vas zather too delicate for the - 
verſat on of a kitchen ; fo that when K 
was hired in the family of an Eaſt Incas 
dixector, my behaviour was fs didfc- 
rent, as they ſaid, from that of = - 
mon ſervant, that they concluded ze a 
gentlewoman in diſzuiſe, and turned 
me out in three weeks, on ſuſpizion of 
ſome deſign which they could not com- 
prehend. 

I then fled for refuge to the ather end 
hoped eo find ns 
obſtruction from my new accompliſh- 
ments, and was hired under the houtt- 
keeper in a ſplendid family. HereT was 
too wile for the maids, and too nice far 
the footmen ; yet I might have lived on 
without Luck uneafinefs, had nat m 
miſtreſs, the houſekeeper, who uird to 
loy me in buying neceſſaries fer the 
— nn 2 bill —_— I bad 22 
one day's expences. I ſe it di 
not — with 2 
ſhe fiercely declared her reſohmiom, that 
there ſhould be no pen and ink in that 
kitchen but her own. 

She had the juſtice, or the ? 
not to injure my reputation; and I was 
caſily admitted into another houſe inthe 
neighbourhood, where my buſineſs was 
to {weep the rooms and make the beds 
Here I was, for fome time, the favourite 
of Mrs. Simper, my lady's woman, who 
could not bear the vulgar girls, and 
was happy in the attendance of a young 
woman of ſame education. Mrs. Sim- 
per loved a novel, though the could not 
read hard words; and therefore, when 
her lady was abroad, we always laid 
hold on her books. At laſt, my abili- 
ties became ſo much celebrated, that the 
houle-fteward uſed to employ me in 
Keeping his accounts. Mrs.Simper then 
found out, that my ſaucineſs 
to tuch a height that nobody could en- 
dure it, and told my lady, that there 
never had been a room well f ſince 
Betty Broom came into the houſe. 

I was then hired by a conſuraptive 
lady, who wanted a maid that could 
read 2 : 4 attended her four 
years, an u was never pleaſed, 

et when I — my — to 
ve her, the burſt into tears, and told 
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Gick bed, and I ſhould find myſelf re- 


membered in her will. I complied, and 
a-codicil was added in my favour ; but 
du leſs than a week, when I ſet her gruel 
before her, I laid the ſpoon on the left 
fide, and ſhe threw her will into the fire, 
In two days ſhe made another, which ſhe 
burnt in the fame manner becauſe ſhe 
could not eat her chicken. A third was 
made, and deſtroyed becauſe ſhe heard 
a mouſe within the wainſcot, and was 
ſure that I ſhould ſuffer her to be carried 


away alive. After this I was for ſome 
time out of favour ; but as her illneſs 
grew upon her, reſentment and ſullen- 
neſs gave way to kinder ſentiments. 
She died, and left me five hundred 
pounds. With this fortune I am goi 

to ſettle in my native pariſh, where 
reſolve to ſpend ſome hours every day in 
teaching poor girls to read and write. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


BzTTY Boon. 
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HE defires of a man increaſe with 
J his acquiſitions ; every ſtep which 


| he advances brings ſomething within 


his view, which he did not ſet before, 
and which, as ſoon as he ſees it, he be- 
gins to want. Where neceſſity ends, 
curioſity begins, and no ſooner are we 
lupplied with every thing that nature 
can demand, than we fit down to con- 
trive artificial appetites. 

By this reſtleſſne is of mind, every po- 
pulous and wealthy city gs filled with 
innumerable employments, for which 
the greater part of mankind is without 
a name; with artificers, whoſe labour 
is exerted in producing ſuch petty con- 
veniencies,that many ſhops are furniſhed 
with inſtruments, of which the uſe can 
hardly be found without enquiry, but 
which he that once knows them quickly 
learns. to number among neceſſary 


things. 
Such is the diligence with which, in 


countries completely civilized, one part 


of mankind labours for another, that 
wants are ſupplied faſter than they can 
be formed, and the idle and luxurious 
find life ſtagnate for want of ſome defire 


— time are the heavieſt burthens 
of life, and that the unhappieſt of all 
mortals are thoſe who have more of ei- 
ther than they know how to uſe, To 
ſet himſelf free from theſe incumbrances, 
one hurries to Newmarket ; another 
travels over Europe; one pulls down 
his houſe and calls architects about 
him ; another buys a ſeat in the country, 
and follows his hounds over hedges 
and through rivers ; one makes col- 
le&ions of ſhells ; and another ſearches 
the world for tulips and carnations. 
He is ſurely a public benefactor who 
finds employment for thoſe to whom it 
is thus difficult to find it for themſelves.” 
It is true that this is ſeldom done merel 
from generoſity or compaſſion ; al 
every man ſ:eks his own. advantage in 
helping others, and therefore it is too 
common for mercenary officiouſneſs' to 
conſider rather what is grateful, than 
what is right. | 
Woe all know that it is more profitable 
to be loved than eſteemed ; and miniſters 
of pleaſure will always be found, who 
ſtudy to make themſelves neceſſary, and 
to lupplant thoſe who are practiſing the 


to keep it in motion. This ſpecies of ſame arts. . 


diſtreſs furniſhes a new ſet of occupa- 
tions; and multitudes are buſted, from 
day to day, in finding the rich and the 
fortunate ſomething to do. 

It is very common to reproach thoſe 


_ artiſts as uſeleſs, who produce only ſuch 


ſuperſluities as neither accommodate the 
body nor improve the mind ; and of 
which no other effect can be imagined, 
than that they are the occaſions of ipend- 
ing money, and coniuming time. 

ut this cenſure will be mitigated, 
when it is ſeriouſly confidered, that mo- 


One of the amuſements of idleneſs is 
reading without the fatigue of cloſe at- 
tention, and the world therefore warmes 
with writers whoſe wiſh is not to be - 
ſtudied, but to be read. | 

No ſpecies of literary men has lately 
been ſo much multiplied as the writers 
of news. Not many years ago, the na- 
tion was content with one Gazette; but 
now we have not only in the metropolis 
papers for every morning and every 
evening, but almoſt every large town 
has it's weekly hiſtorian, who regularly 

cuculates 
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circulates hisperiodicalintelligence,and 
fills the 5 of his diftrift with con- 
jectures on the events of war, and with 
debates on the true intereſt of Europe. 
To write news in it's perfection re- 
uires ſuch a combination of qualities, 
ta man completely fitted for the taſk 
is not always to be found. In Sir Henry 
Wotton's jocular definition, an Am- 
ador is ſaid to be a man of. virtue 
ſent abroad to tell lies for the age 
of his country ; a News-writer is @ man 
auithout virtue, who writes lies at home 
for hit own profit. To theſe compoſi- 
tions is required neither genius not 
knowledge,neither induſtry nor ſpright- 
lineſs ; but contempt of ſhame and in- 
difference to truth are abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. He who by a long familiarity 
with infamy has obtained theſe quali- 
ties, may confidently tell to-day what 
he tends to contradi to- morrow : he 
may affirm fearleſsly what he knows. 
that he ſhall be obliged to recant, and 
may write letters from Amſterdam or 
Dreſden to himſelf. | 
Ina time of war the natien is always 


to hear ſomethi 


of one mind, 


good of themſelves and ill of —. 


At this time the taſk of news- writers is 
eaſy : they have nothing to do but to teil 
that a battle is expected, and afterwards 
that a battle has been fought, in which 
we and our friends, whether conquering 
or conquered, did all, and our enemies 
did nothing. . 

Scarce any thing awakes attention like 


a tale of cruelty. The writer of news 


never fails in the intermiſſion of aRtica 
to tell how the enemies murdered chil. 
dren and raviſhed virgins ; and it the 
ſcene of ation be ſomewhat diſtant, 
ſcalps half the inhabitants ofa province. 
Among the calamities of war may be 
Jultly numbered the diminution of the 
ove of truth, by the faltehoods which, 
intereſt dictates and credulity encou- 
rages. A peace will equally leave the 
warrior and relator of wars deſtitute of 
employment ; and I know not whether 
more is to be dreaded from ſtreets filled 
with ſoldiers accuſtomed to plunder, or 
from garrets filled with ſcribblers ace 
cuſtomed to lie. Wk 
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ANY moraliſts have remarked, 

that pride has of all human yu 
the . deſt inion, appears in 

teſt multiplicity i — and lies 

id under the greateſt variety of diſ- 

gui es ; of diſguiſes, which, like the 


moon's veil of brightneſs, are both it g luſ- 
tre aud iti ue, and betray it to others, 
though they hide it from ourſelves. 


It is not my intention todegrade pride 
this pre-eminence of miſchief ; yet 
I know not whether idleneſs may not 
maintain a very doubtful and obſtinate 
competition. 
here are ſome that profeſs idleneſs . 
in it's full dignity, who call themſelves 
the Idle, as Buſiris in the play calls him- 
ſel the Proud ; who that they do 
nothing, and thank their ſtars that they 
have nothing to do; who fleep every 
night till they can ſleep no „and 
rite only that exereĩie may enable them 
to ſleep again; who prolong the reign of 
darkneis by double curtains, and never 
ite the ſun but to tell him how they bate 
lis beams ; whoſe whole labour is to oy 


the poſtures of indulgance, and w 


day differs from the night but as'a 
couch or chair differs from a bed. | 
Theſe are the true and open votaries 
of Idlęneis, for whom ſhe weaves the 
—— of poppies, and into whoſe cup 
urs the waters of oblivion z who 
exiſt in a ſtate of unruffled Rupidity, 
forgetting and forgotten; who have 
long ceaſed to live, and at whoſe death 
the ſurvivors can only ſay, that they 

have ceaſed to breathe. ; 
But idleneſs predominates in many 
lives where it is not ſuſpected; for, being 
a vice which terminates in itſelf, it may 
be enjoyed without injury to others; and 
is — not watched like — 

whichendan perty; or likepri 
which — Ren it's tige ien 
in another's inicriority. Idleneſs is a 
ſilent and peaceful quality, that neither 
* envy by —— nor hatred 
ition ; therefore nobody is 

buy — detect it. 


$ pride ſometimes is hid under bu-- 


mility, idleneſs is often covered by tur- 
bulence and hurry. He that neglects 
his known duty and real employment, 
| naturally 
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natura endeavours to croud his mind 
with ſomet hing that may har out the re- 
membrance of his own folly, and does 
any thing ben what he ought to do with 
eager diligence, that he may keep him- 
felt in his own favour. 

Some are always in a ſtate of prepa- 
ration, occupied in previous meaſures, 
forming plans, . 
and providing for the main affair. Theſe 
are certainly under the ſecret power of 
Idleneſs. Nothing is to be expected from 
the workman whoſe tools are forever to 
be fought. I was once told by a great 
maſter, that no man ever excelled m 
painting, who was eminently curious 
about pencils and colours. 

There are others to whom Idleneſs 
dictates another expedient, by which life 
may be paſſed vnprofitubly away with- 
out the tediouſneſs of many vacant 
hours. The art is, tofill the day with 
petty buſneſs, to have atways ſomething 
in hand which may raiſe curioſity, but 
not ſolicitude, and keep the mind in a 
tate of action, but not of labour, 

This art has for many years been 
practiſcd by my old friend Sober with 
wonderful ſucceſs. Sober is a man of 
ſtrong deſires and quick imagination, ſo 
exactly balanced by the love of caſe, that 
they can ſeldom ſtimulate him to 
diſhcult undertaking : they have, how- 
ever, ſo much power, that they will not 
ſuffer him to lie quite at reft ; and though 
they do not make him ſufficiently uieful 
to others, make him at weary 
of — 7 

Mr. Sober's chief pleaſure is converſa- 
tion; there is no end of his talk or his at- 
tention; to ſpeak or hear is equally pleaſ- 
ing, for ke {till fancies that he is teach- 
ing or learning ſomething, and is free 
for the time from his own reproaches. 
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But there is one time at night when he 
muſt go home, that his friends may ſleepi 
and another time in the marning, when 
all the world agrees to ſhut out interrup- 
tion. Theſe are the moments which 

r Sober trembles at the thought, 

t the miſery of theſe tireſome inter · 
vals he has many means of alleviating, 
He has perſuaded himtelf, that the ma- 
nual arts are undeſervedly overlooked ; 
he has obſerved in many trades the ef- 
fects of cloſe thought, and juſt ratioci- 
nation, From ſpeculation he proceeded 
to practice, and ſupplied himſelf with 
the tools of a carpenter, with which he 
mended his coal- box very ſucceſsfully, 
and which he ſtill continues to employ, 
as he finds occaſion. 

He has attempted at other times the 
crafts of the ſhoe-maker, tin-man, 
umber, and potter ; in all theſe arts hg 
failed, and reſolves toqualify him- 
ſelf for them by better information. But 
his daily amuſement is chemiſtry. He 
has a ſmall furnace, which he employs 
in diſtillation, and which has long been 
the ſolace of his life. He draws oils and 
waters, and eſſences and ſpirits. which 
he knows to be of no uſe ; fits and counts 
the drops as they come from his retort, 
and forgets that, whilſt a drop is fall- 
ing, a moment flies away. _ _ 

oor Sober! 1 have vtcn tenred him 
with reproof, and he has often promi ſed 
re formation; for no man is ſo much 
open to conviction as the Idler, but 
there is none on whom it tes ſo lit- 
tle. What will be the effect of _ 

I know not; aps he will read it 
— laugh, and lebe the fire in his fur- 
nace; but my hope is, that he will quit 
his trifles, and betake himſelf to rational 
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fications that way-lay human 
gance on every fide, may well be 
yeckoned our ignorance of the moſt 
common objects and ettects, a detect of 
which we become more icnhible by every 
ntterapt to ſupply it. Vulgar and inac- 
tive minds coniound familiarity with 
knowledge, and conceive themiclves in- 


A MONG the innumerable morti- 


formed of the whole nature of things 


when they are ſhewn their form ar told 
their uſe; but the ſpeculatiſt, who is 
not content with ſuperfteia] views, har- 
raſſes himſelf with trug leſs curioſity, 
and ſtill as he enquires more, peree ves 
ay — h. — lets 1 
Sleep is a ſtate in which a great pa 
ef weed lite is paſſed. No Lind ce 
heen yet ditcovered, whoſe ex;ſtenee in 
not vat. ed with intervals of inſtutibib 21 


We 


und forme late philoſophers have extended 
the empire of Sleep over the vegetable 
world. | 

Vet of this change, ſo frequent, ſo 
great, ſo general, and fo necetfary, no 
tearcher has yet found either the effici- 
ent or final cauſe 3 or can tell by what 
power the mind and body are thus 
chained down in irreſiſtible ſtupefaction; 
or what benefits the animal receives 
from this alternate ſuſpenſion of it's 
active powers. 

Whatever may be the multiplicity or 
contrariety of opinions upon this ſub- 
ject, Nature has taken tufficient care that 
theory ſhall have little influence off prac- 
tice. The moſt diligent enquirer is not 
able long to keep his eyes open; the molt 
eager diſputant will begin about mid- 
night to delert his argument ; and, once 
in tour and twenty hours, the gay and 
the gloomy, the w:tty and the dull, the 
chamorous and the ſilent, the buly and 
the idle, are all overpowered by the 
gentle tyraat, and all lie down in the 
equality of ſleep. 

Philoſophy has often attempted to 
reptels inldlence, by aſſerting, that all 
conditions are levelled by death; a poſi- 
tion which, however it may deject the 
happy, will ſeldom afford much comfort 
to the wretched. It is far more pleaſing 
to conſider, that ſleep is equally a leveller 
with death; that the time is never at 2 

at diſtance, when the balm of reft 
all be effuſed alike upon every head, 
when the diverſities of life ſhall ſtop 
their operation, and the high and the 
low ſhall lie down together. 

It is ſomewhere recorded of Alexan- 
der, that in the pride of conqueſts, and 
intoxication of flattery, he declared that 
he only perceived himſelf to be a man by 
the necetfity of ſleep. Whether he con- 
ſidered ſleep as heceſſary to his mind or 
body, it was indeed a ſufficient evidence 
of human infirmity ; the body which 
required ſuch a frequency of renovation 
gave the faint promiſes of immortality ; 
and the mind which, from time to time, 
ſunk gladly into inſenſibility, had made 
no very near approaches to the felicity 
of the ſupreme and ſelf-ſufficientNature. 

I know not what can tend more to re- 
preſs all the paſſions} that diſturb the 
peace of the world, than the conſidera- 
tion that there is no height of happineſs 
or honour, from which man does not 
eagerly deſcend to a ſtate of unconſcious 


repoſe ; that the beſt condition of life is 
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ſuch, that we contentedly quit it's good 
to be diſentangled from it*sevils; that 
in a few hous ſplendor tades before the 

e, and prailc itſelf deadens in the ear 
the ſenſes withdraw from their objects, 
and reaſon favcurs the retreat. 

What then are the hopes and pro- 
ſpects of covetouſneſs, ambition, 
rapacity ? Let him that defires moſt have 
all his deſires gratified, he never ſhall 
attain a ſtate, which he can, for a day 
and a night, contemplate with ſatisfac- 
tion, or trom which, it he had the power 
of perpetual vigilance, he would not 
long for periodical ſeparations. 

Au envy would be extinguiſhed, if it 
were univerſally known that there are 
none to be envied, and ſurely none can 
be much envied who are not pleaſed with 
themſelves. There is reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that the diſtinct ions of mankind have 
more ſhew than value, when it is faynd 


that all agree to be weary alike of plea- 


ſures and of cares; that the powerfu 
and the weak, the celebrated and ob- 
ſcure, join in one common wiſh, and 
implore from Nature's hand the nectar 
of oblivion, 

Such is our defire of abſtraction from 
ourſelves, that very few are ſatisfied 
with the quantity of ſtupeſaction which 
the needs of the body force upon the 
mind. Alexander himſelf added in- 
temperance to ſleep, and ſolaced with 
the tumes of wine the ſovereignty of the 
world ; and almoſt every man has ſome 
art, by which he ſteals his thoughts 
away trom his preſent ſtate. 

It is not much of life that is ſpent in 
cloſe attention to any important duty. 
Many hours of every day are ſuffered to 
fly away without any traces left upon the 
intellects. We ſuffer phantoms to riſe 
up before us, and amule ourſelves with 


the dance of airy images, which, after 


a time, we diſmiſs for ever, and know 
not how we have been buſted, 

Many have no happier moments than 
thoſe that they pats in ſolitude, aban- 
doned to their own imagination, which 
ſometimes put ſceptres in their hands 
or mitres on their heads, ſhifts the ſcene 
of pleaſure with endleſs variety, bids 
all the forms of beauty ſparkle before 
them, and gluts them with every change 
of viſionary luxury. 

It is ealy in theſe ſemi-ſlumbers to 
collect all the potſibilities of happineſs, to 
alter the courte of the ſun, to bring back 
the paſt, and anticipate the future, th 

; unite 
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unite all the beauties of all ſeaſons, and 
all the bleſſings of all climates, to re- 
ceive and heſto v felicity, and torget that 
milery is tne lot of man. All this is a 
voluntary dream, a temporary receſſion 
from the realities of life to airy fiftions; 
and habitual ſubjection of reaton to 
fancy. 
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Others are afraid to-be . aloney. and 
amuſe themſelves by a perpetual ſuc. 
ceſſion of companions : but the difference 
1s not great ; in ſolitude we have our 
dreams to ourſelves, and in company we 
agree to dream in concert. The end 
ſought in both is forgetfulneſs of our- 
ſelves. 8 
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[1 hope the Author of the following letter will excuſe the omiſſion of ſome parts, 
and allow me to remark, that the Journal of the Citizen in the Spectator has 
almoſt precluded the attempt of any future Writer, ] 


— VOY TTA ROMULY 


PRASCRIPTUM, ET INTONSTY CATONITS 
AVSPICIIS VET ERUMQUE NORMA, 


$1, 

OU have oftert ſolicited correſ- 

ondence. I have ſent you the 

ournal of a ſenior Fellow, or genuine 

er, jult tranſmitted from Cambridge 

by a facetious correſpondent, and war- 

ranted to have been tranſcribed from the 
common: place book of the journaliſt. 

Monday, Nine o'clock. Turned off my 
bed-makerfor waking meat eight. Wea- 
ther rainy. Conſulted my weather- 
glaſs. No hopes of a ride before dinner. 

Ditto, Ten. After breakfaſt, tran- 
ſcribed half a ſermon from Dr. Hick- 
man. VN. B. Never to tranſcribe any 
more from Calamy; Mrs. Pilcocks, at 
my curacy, having one volume of that 

author lying in the parlour window, 

; Ditto, Eleven. . Went down into m 
cellar. Mem. My Mountain will be fit 
to drink in a month's time. N. B. To 
remove the frve-year-old Port into the 
new bin on the left hand. 

Ditto, Tawelve. Mended a pen. 

Looked at my weather-glaſs again, 
Quickſilver very low. Shaved, Bar- 
ber's hand ſhakes. 
Ditto, One. Dined alone in my room 
on a foal. N. B. The ſhrimp- ſauce not 
ſo good as Mr. H. of Peterhouſe and I 
uſed to eat in London laſt winter at the 
Mitre in Fleet Street. Sat down to a 
pint of Madeira. Mr. H. ſurprized me 
over it. We ſiniſhed two bottles of Port 
together, and were very chearful. Mem. 
Jo dine with Mr. H. at Peterhouſe next 
Wedneſday. One of the diſhes a leg of 
perk and peaſe, by my dolire, 


Hor. 


Ditto, Six. News- paper in the Com- 
mon- room. | 

Ditto, Seven. Returned to m A 
Made a tiff of warm punch, and to bed 
before nine ; did not fall afleep till ten, 
a young fellow-commioner being very 
noiſy over my head. 

ueſe Nine. Roſe ſqueamiſh. A 
fine morning. Weather-glaſs very high. 

Ditto, Ten. Ordered my horie, and 
rode to the five-mile ſtone on the New- 
market road. Appetite gets better. A 
pack of hounds, in full cry, croſſed the 
road, and ſtartled my horſe. 

Ditto, Tawelwve. eſt. Found a let- 
ter on my table to be in London the 19th 
inſtant. Beſpoke a few wig. 

Ditto, One. At dinner in the hall. 
Too much water in the ſoup. Dr. Dry 
always orders the beef to be ſalted too 
much for me. 

Ditto, Tawo. In the Common- room. 
Dr. Dry gave us an inſtance of a gen- 
tleman who kept the gout out of his ſto- 
mach by drinking old Madeira, Conver- 
fation chiefly on the expeditions. Com- 
pany broke up at four. Dr. Dry and 
myſelf played at back-gammon for a 
brace of ſnipes. Won. 

Ditto, Re. At the coſfee-houſe. Met 


Mr. H. there, Could not get a fight of 


the Monitor. | 
Ditto, Seven, Returned home, and 
ſtirred my fire. Went to the Common- 
_ and ſupped on the ſnipes with 
Ditto, Eight. Began the evening in 
the Common- room. Dr. Dry told 2 
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ral fories, Were very merry. Our new 
fellow, that ſtudies phyſic, very talkative 
towards twelve. Pretends he will bring 
the youngelt Miſs to drink tea 
with me ſoon. Impertinent blockhead ! 

Wedneſday, Nine. Alarmed with a 
ain in my ancle. 2: The gout? Fear 
Landy dine at Peterhouſe; but I hope a 
ride with ſet all to rights. Weather- 
glaſs below Fair. 

. Ditto, Tex. Mounted my horſe, 
though the weather ſuſpicious, ' Pain 
in my ancle entirely gone. Catched in 
a ſhower coming back. Convinced that 


my weather-glaſs is the beft in Cam- 


bridge, 

Ditto, Twelve. Dreſt. Sauntered up 
to the Fiſhmongers Hill. Met Mr. H. 
and went with him to Peterhouſe. Cook 
made us wait thirty-ſix minutes beyond 
the time. The company, ſome of my 
Emanuel friends, For dinner, a pair 
of ſoals, a leg 3 and peaſe, among 
qther things. Mem, Peaſe - pudding not 
boiled enough. Cook reprimanded and 
ſconced in my preſence. ; 

Ditto, after dinner, Pain in my ancle 
returns. Dull all the afternoon. Kaillied 
for being no company. Mr. H.'s ac- 
count of the accommodations on the 
road in his Bath journey. | 
- Ditto, Six, Got into ſpirits. Never 
— 3 k We fat A at whiſt. 

r. H. elf agreed at parting to 
take a gentle ride, and dine ks 
old houle on the London road to-mor- 
row. 

Thurſday, Nine. My ſempſtreſs. She 
has loſt the meaſure of my wriſt. Forced 
to be meaſured again. The baggage 
has got a trick of finiling. 

Ditto, Ten to Eleven. Made ſome rap- 
pee-ſnuff, Read the magazines. Re- 
ccived a preſent of pickles from Mis 
Pilcocks. Mem. To ſend in return 
ſome collared eel, which I know both 
the old Lady and Miſs are fond of. 

Ditto, Eleven, Glaſs very high. 
Mounted at the gate with Mr, H. 
Horleſkittiſh and wants exerciſe. Ar- 
rive at the old houſe. All the provi- 
ſons beſpoke by ſome rakiſh fellow- 
commoner in the next room, who had 
been on a ſcheme to Newmarket. Could 
get nothing but mutton-chops off the 
worlt end. Port very new. Agree to 
try lome other houſe to-morrow. 


Here the Journal breaks off : for the 
next morning, as my friend informs me, 
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our genial Academic was waked with a 
ſevere fit of the-gout ; and, at preſent, 
enjoys all the dignity of that diſeaſe. 
But I beliere we have loſt nothing by 
this interruption ; ſince a continuation 
of the remainder of the journal, through 
the remainder of the week, would moſt 
probably have exhibited nothing more 
than a repeated relation of the ſame cir- 
cumſtances of Idling and _ 

I hope it will not be concluded from 
this ſpecimen of Academic life, that I 
have attempted to decry our univerſities, 
If literature is not the eſſential requiſite 
of the modern academic, I am yet per- 
ſuaded, that Cambridge and Oxford, 
however degenerated, ſurpaſs the fa- 
ſhionable Academies of our metropolis, 
and the Gymnaſia of foreign countries. 
The number of learned perſons in theſe 
celebrated ſeats is ſtill conſiderable, and 
more conveniences and opportunities for 
fudy ſtill ſubſiſt in them, than in any 
other place. There is at leaſt one very 
powerful incentive to learning; IL mean 
the Genius of the place. It is a ſport of 
inſpiring Deity, which every youth of 
quick ſenſibility and ingenuous diſpoſi- 
tion creates to himſelt, by. reflecting, 
that he is placed under thoſe — « 
walls, where a Hooker and a Hammond, 
a Bacon and a Newton, once purſued 
the ſame. courſe of ſcience, and from 
whence they ſoared to the moſt elevated 
heights of literary fame. This is that 
incitement which Tully, according to 
his own teſtimony, experienced at 
Athens, when he mapa the por- 
ticos where Socrates ſat, and the laurel- 
groves where Plato diſputed. But there 
are other circumſtances, and of the high- 
eſt importance, which render our colleges 
ſu wy to all other places of education, 
Their inſtitutions, although ſomewhat 
fallen from their primeval ſimplicity, are 
fuch as influence,in a particular manner, 
the moral conduct of their youth; and in 
this general depravity of manners and 
laxity of principles, pure religion is no 
where-more ſtrongly inculcated. * The 
Academies, as they are preſumptuouſly 
ſtiled, are too low to be mentioned; and 
foreign ſeminaries are likely to prejudice 
the unwary mind with Calviniſm. But 
Engliſh univerſities render their ſtudents 
virtuous, at leaſt by excluding all op- 
portunities of vice; and, by 8 
them the principles ot the Church o 
England, confirm them in thoſe of trug 
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rower ; the dining: room is ſo crouded 


- with tables, that dinner ſcarcely can be 


frrved ; thc parlour is decorated with ſo 
many piles of china, that I dare not 
ſtep within the door; at every turn of 
the ftairs I have a clock, and half the 
windows of the upper floors are dark- 
ened, that ſhelves may be ſet betore 
them. | 
This, however, might be borne, if 
ſhe would gratify her own inctinations 
without oppoſing mine. But I who am 
idle am luxuriòus, and ſhe condemns 
me to live upon ſalt proviſion. She 
knows the lots of buying in ſmall quan- 
tities, we have therefore whole hogs 
and quarters of oxen. Part of our meat 
is tainted before it is eaten, and part is 


thrown away becauſe it is ſpoiled ; but” 


ſhe perſiſts in her ſyſtem, and will never 
duy any thing by ſingle pennyworths. 
he common vice of thoſe who are 
ſtill graſping at more, is to neglect that 
which they already poſſeſs; - from 
this failing my charmer is free, It is 
the great care of her life that the pieces 
of beef ſhould be boiled in the order in 
which they are bought; that the ſecond 
bag of peaſe ſhould not be opened till 
the firſt are eaten; that every feather- 
bed ſhall be lain on in it's turn; that the 
garpets ſhould be taken out of the cheſts 
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once a month and bruſhed, and the rolls 
of linen opened now and then before 
the fire. She is daily enquiring after 
the beſt traps for mice, and keeps the 
rooms always ſcented by fumigations to 
deſtroy the moths. She employs work- 
men, from time to time, to adjuſt fix 
clocks that never go, and clean hve jacks 


that ruſt in the garret; and a woman in 


the next alley lives by r braſs 
and pewter, which are only laid up to 
tarniſh again, . 
She is always imagining ſome diſtant 
time in which ſhe ſhall uſe-whatever ſhe 
accumulates ;- ſhe has four looking» 
laſſes which ſhe cannot hang up in her 
— but which will be handſome in 


more lofty rooms; and pays rent for the 
| — of a vaſt copper in lame. ware- 


ouſe, becauſe when we live in the 
country we ſhall brew our own beer. 
Of this life I have long been weary, 
but know not how to change it: all the 
married men whom I conſult adviſe me 
to have patience ; but ſome old batche- 
lors are of opinion, that ſince ſhe loves 
fales ſo well, ſhe ſhould have a ſale of 
her own ;, and I have, I think, reſolved 
to open her hoards, and advertiſe an. 
auction. I am, Sir, your very humble 
ſervant, +; #2 - 
PETER PLENTY, 
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£ by great differences that diſturb 
K the peace of mankind are not about 
ends, but means. We have all the ſame 
eral defires, but how thoſe defires 

all be accompliſhed will for ever be 
diſputed. The ultimate purpoſe of go- 


vernment is temporal, and that of reli- . 


gion is eternal happineſs. Hitherto we 
agree ; but here we mult part, to try, 
according to the endleſs varieties of paſ- 
fon and underſtanding combined with 
one another, every pollible form of go- 


vernment, and every imaginable tenet 


of religion. 


We are told by Cumberland, that 


reditude, applied to action or contem- 
plation, is merely metaphorical; and 
that as a right line deſcribes the ſhorteſt 
aſſage from point to point, ſo a right 
Lion effctts a good deen by the tew- 
means; and fo likewiſe a right opi- 


nion is that which connects diſtant 


truths by the ſhorteſt train of interme. 
diate propoſitions, + Tod 
To ue the neareſt way from truth 
to truth, or from purpoſe to effect, not 
to uſe more inſtruments where fewer 
will be ſufficĩent, not to move by wheels 
and levers what will give way to the 
naked hand, is the great proof of a 
healthful and vigorous mind, neither 
feeble with helpleſs ignorance, nor over- 
burdened with unwieldy knowledge. 
But there are men who ſcem to think 
nothing ſo much the characteriſtic of a. 
genius, as to do common things in an 
uncommon manner; like Hudibras, to 
tell the clock by algebra; or like the Lady 
in Dr. Young's Satires, e. drin ted by 
Hratagem: to quit the beaten track only 
becaule it is known, and take a news 
path, however crooked or rough, be- 
cauſe the ſtraight was found out b: fore. 
Every man ſpeaks and writes with in- 
dent 
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tent to be underſtood, and it can ſeldom 
Þappen but he that underſtands himſelf 
might conyey his notions to another, if, 
content to be underſtood, he did not 
ſeek to be admired ; but when once he 
begins to contrive how his ſentiments 
may be received, not with moit eaſe to 
his reader, but with moſt advantage'to 
himſelf, he then transfers his conſidera- 
tion from words to ſounds, from ſen- 
tences to periods, and as he grows more 
tlegant becomes lels intelligible. 

It is difficult to enumerate every ſpe- 
cies of authors whole labours counteract 
themlelves: the man of exuberance and 
copiouſneſs, who diffuſes every thought 
through ſo many diverſities of expreſ- 
ſion, that it is loſt like water in a miſt ; 
the ponderous dictator of ſentences, 
whole notions axe delivered in the lump, 
and are, like uncoined bullion, of more 
weight than uſe ; the liberal illuſtrator, 
who ſhews by examples and compari- 
ſons what was clearly ſeen when it was 
firſt propoſed z and the ſtately ſon of de- 
mon{tration, who proves with mathema- 
tical formality what no man has yet 
pretended to doubt. 

I There is a mode of ſtyle for which I 
know not that the malters of 3 
have yet found a name, a ſtyle by whic 
the molt evident truths are fo obſcured, 
that, they can no longer be perceived, 
and the moſt familiar propoſitions ſo 
difguiſed that they cannot be known. 
Every other kind of eloquence is the 
dreſs of ſenſe; but this is the maſk b 


*which a true maſter of his art will fo 


etfectually conceal it, that a man will as 
ealily millake his own poſitions, if he 
meets them thus transformed, as he may 
pals. in a maſquerade his neareſt ac- 
quaintance. 

This ſtyle may be called the terrifick, 
for it's chief intention is to terrify and 
amaze ; it may be termed the repulſive, 
for it's natural effe& is to drive awa 
the reader; or it may be diſtinguiſhed, 
in plain Engliſh, by the denomination 
of the bugbear flyle, for it has more ter- 
ror than danger, and will appear leſs for- 
milable as it is more nearly approached. 

A mother tells her infant that eνο 
nd iu make four ; the child remem- 


bers the propoſition, and is able to count 
four to all the purpoſes of lite, till the 
courſe of his — brings him 
among philoſophers, who fright him 
trom his former knowledge, by tellin 
him, that four is a certain aggregate 
units; that all numbers being only the 
repet ition of an unit, which, though not 
a number itſelf, is the parent, root, or 
original of all rumber, u is the de- 
nomination aſſigned to a certain num- 
ber of ſich repetitions. The only dan- 
ger is, leſt, when he firſt hears theſe 
dreadtul ſounds, the pupil ſhould run 
away; if he has but the courage to 


{tay till the concluſion, he will find that, 


when ſpeculation has done it's worſt, 
two tw¾o ſtill make four. 

An illuſtrious example of this ſpe- 
cies of eloquence may be found in 2. 
ters concerning the Mind. The author 


begins by declaring, that he forts of 


things are things that” now are, have 
been, and ſhall be, and the things that 
ſirifily ARE. In this poſition, except 
the laſt clauſe, in which ! he uſes ſome- 
thing of the ſcholaſtick language, there 
is nothing but what every man has heard 
and imagines himſelf to know, But 
who would not believe that ſome won- 
derful novelty is preſented to his intel- 
le&, when he is afterwards told, in the 


true bugbear ſtyle, that the Ares, in the | 


former ſenſe, are things that lie between 
the Have-beens and Shall-bes. The 
Have-beens are things that are paſt; the 
Shall-bes are things that are to come ; 
and the things that ARE, in the latter 
ſenſe, are things that have not been, nor 
Hall be, nor — in the midſt of ſuch as 
are before them or ſball be ajter- them. 
The things that have been, and ſhall be, 
have reſpett to preſent, paſt, and future. 
Thoſe likewiſe that noww RE lade more 
over place; that, for inſtance, which is 
here, that which is tothe Eaſt, that which 
is to the Weſt. 

All this, my dear reader, is very 
ſtrange ; but though it be ſtrange, it is 
not new, ſurvey theſe wandertul ſen- 
tences again, and they will be found to 
contain nothing more than very plain 
truths, which till this author aroſe had 
always been delivered in plain language. 
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pHOSE who are ſkilled in the ex- 

tract ion and preparation of metals, 
declare, that iron is every where to be 
found ; and that not only it's proper ore 
is copiouſty treaſured in the caverns of 
the earth, but that it's particles are dif- 
perſed throughout all other bodies. 
If the extent of the haman'view cout 
- "comprehend the whole frame of the 
univerſe, I believe it would be found 
invariably true, that Providence tras 
given that in greateſt plenty, which the 
condition of life makes of greateſt uſe ; 
and that nothing is penuriouſly imparted 
or placed far from the reach of man, of 
which a more liberal diftribution, or 
more eafy acquifition, would increaſe 
real and rational felicity. 

Iron is common, and gold is rare. 
Tron contributes fo much to ſapply the 
wants of nature, that it's ule conſtitutes 
much of the difference between ſavage 
and poliſhed life, between the ſtate of 
kim that ſlumbers in E alaces, 
atid him that ſhelters himfelf in the ca- 
vities of a rock from the chilneſs of the 
night, or the violence of the ſtorm. 
Gold can never be hardened into ſaws or 
axes ; it can neither furniſh inſtruments 
df manufaRure, utenſils of agriculture, 
nor weapons of defence; it's only = 
lity is to ſhine, and the value of it's luf- 
tre ariſes from it's {carcity. 

Throughout the whole circle, both 
bf natural and moral life, neceſſaries are 
as iron, and ſuperfluities as gold. What 
we really need, we may readily obtain ; 
ſo readily, that far the greater part of 
mankind has, in the wantonneſs of 
abundance, confounded natural with 
artificial defires, and invented neceſſities 
for the ſake of employment, becauſe the 
mind is impatient of inact ion, and lite 
is ſuſtained with fo little labour, that 
the tediouſneſs of idle time cannot 
otherwiſe be ſupported. 

Thus plenty is the original cauſe of 
many of our needs; and even the po- 
verty, which is fo frequent and diftreſs- 
ful in civilized nations, proceeds often 
from that change of manners which 
opulence has produced. Nature makes 
us poor only when we want neceſſaries, 
but cuſtom gives the name of poverty to 
the want of ſuperfluities. 


When Socrates paſſed through ſhops 
of toys and ornaments, he cried out 
* How many things are here which 1 
© do not need! And the ſame excla- 
mation may every man make who ſur- 
veys the common accommodations of 


life. 
Superfhuity and diſfic begin toge- 
ther. To dreſs food for the 5 puke 24 


exfy the art iv to'irritate the palate when 
the ſtomach is fufficed. A rade hand 
may build walis, form roofs; and lay 
floors, and provide all that warmth and 
ſeeurity require; we only calf the nicer 
artiffeers to carve the cornice, or to 
paint the cielings. Such drefs as may 
enable the body to endure the different 
ſeaſons, the moſt unenlightened nations 
have been able to procure ; bat the work 
of ſcience begins in the ambition of dif. 
tinction, in variations of faſhion, and 
emulation of elegance. Corn grows with 
eaſy culture, the gardener's experiments 
are only employed to exalt the flavours 


of fruits; and brighten the colours of 


flowers. 

Even of knowledge, thoſe parts art 
moſt eafy which are generally neceſſary. 
The intercourſe of ſociety is maintamed 
without the elegances of language. Fi- 
gures, criticiſms, and refinements, art 
the work of thofe whom idleneſs makes 
weary of themſetves. The commerce 
of the world is carried oft by eaſy me- 
thods of computation. Subtilty and 
ſidy are required only when queſfions 
are invented merely to purzle, and cal- 
culations are extended to ſhew the kill 
of the calculator. The light of the ſun 
is equally beneficial to him whoſe eyes 
tell him that it moves, ant to him whoſe 
reaſon per ſuades him that it ſtands ſtil; 
and plants grow with the ſame fuxuri- 
ance, whether we ſuppoſe earth of water 
the parent of vegetation. 

It we raiſe our thoughts to noblet en- 
quiries, we fhall ſtill find facility con- 
curritry with uſefulneſs. No man needs 
ſtay to be virtuous till the moraliſts have 
determined the effence of virtue; our 
duty is made apparent by it's proximate 
conſequences, though the general and 
ultimate reaſon ſhould never be diſco- 
vered. Religion may regulate the lite 
of him to whom the Scotiſts and 1 

's 
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miſts are alike unknown; and the aſ- 
ſertors of fate and free-will, however 
different in their talk, agree to act in 
the ſame manner. 

It is not my intention to depreciate 
the politer arts or abſtruſer ſtudies. 
That curioſity which always ſucceeds 
eaſe and plenty was undoubtedly given 
us as a proot of capacity which our pre- 
ſent ſtate is not able to fill, as a prepa- 
rative for ſome better mode of exiſtence, 


by, 


which ſhall furniſh employment for the 
whole ſoul, and where pleaſure ſhall be 
adequate to our powers of fruition. In 
the mean time, let us gratefully ac- 
knowledge that goodneſs which grants 
us eaſe at a cheap rate, which changes 
the ſeaſons where the nature of heat and 
cold has not been yet examined, and 
gives the viciſſitudes of day and night 
to thoſe who never marked the tropicks, 
or numbered the conſtellations, 
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8 the publication of the letter 


concerning the condition of thoſe 

who are confined in gaols by their cre- 
ditors, an enquiry is ſaid to have been 
made, by which it appears that more 
than * twenty thouſand are at this time 
Priſoners for debt. i 

We often look with indifference on 
the ſucceſhve parts of that, which if 
the whole were ſeen together, would 
ſhake us with emotion. A debtor is 
dragged to priſon, pitied for a moment, 
and then forgotten; another follows him, 
and is loſt alike in the caverns of obli- 
vion ; but when the whole maſs of cala- 
mity riſes up at once, when twent 
thouſand reaſonable beings are heard all 
groaning in unnceceſſary miſery, not by 
the infirmity of nature, but the miſtake 
or negligence of policy, who can tor- 
bear to pity and lament, to wonder and 
abhor | 
There is here no need of declamatory 
vehemence z we live in an age of com- 
merce and computation; let us thereiore 
coolly enquire what is the ſum of evil 
which the impriſonment of debtors 
brings upon cur country. 
It ſeems to be the opinion of the later 
computiſts, that the — 7 A of Eng- 
land do not exceed ſix millions, of 
which twenty thouſand is thethree-hun- 
dredth part. What ſhall we ſay of the 
humanity. or the wiſdom of a nation, 
that voluntarily ſacrifices one in every 
three hundred to lingering deſtruction 

The misfortunes of an individual do 
not extend their influence to many; yet, 


if we conſider the effects of — 
nity and friendſhip, and the general re- 
ciprocation of wants and benefits, which 
make one man dear or neceſſary to an- 
other, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, 
that every man languiſhing in priſon 
gives trouble of ſome kind to two others 
who love or need him. By this multi- 
plication of miſery we ſee diſtreſs ex- 
tended. to the hundredth part of the 
whole ſociety. | 

It we eſtimate at a ſhilling a day wha? 


is loſt by the ination and confumed in 


the ſupport of each man thus chained 
down to involuntary idleneſs, the pub- 
lick loſs will riſe in one year to three 
hundred thouland pounds; in ten years 
to more than a Gut gant of our circu- 
lating coin. 

I am afraid that thoſe who are beſt 


acquainted with the fate of our priſons, 


will confeſs that my conjecture is too | 


near the truth, when I ſuppoſe that the 
corroſion of reſentment, the heavineſs 
of ſorrow, the corruption of confined 
air, the want of exerciſe, and ſometimes 
of toud, the contagion of diſcaſes, from 
which there is no retreat, and the ſeve- 
rity of tyrants, againſt whom there can 
be no reſiſtance, and all the compli- 
cated horrors of a priſon, put an end 
every year to the lite of one in four of 
thoſe that arc ſhut up from the common 
comforts of human life. 

Thus periſh yearly five thouſand men, 
overborne with torrow, contumed by 
famine, or putrified by filth ; many of 
them in the moſt vigorous and uicful 


This number was at that time confidently publiſhed z but the autkor has fince found 
H part 


Malen to queſtion the calculation. 
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part of life; for the thoughtleſs and im- 
prudent are — — and the 
active and buſy are ſeldom old. 
According to the rule generally re- 
ceived, which ſuppoſes that one in thirty 
dies yearly, the race of man may be ſaid 
tobe renewed at the end of thirty years. 
Who would _ believed till now, 1 
of every Engli neration, an hun- 
— fifty thouſand periſh in our 
gaols! that in every century, a nation 
eminent for ſcience, ſtudious of com- 
merce, ambitious of empire, ſnould wil- 


lingly loſe, in noiſome dungeons, five 


hundred thouſand of it's inhabitants ; a 
number greater than has ever been de- 
frroyed in the ſame time by the peſtilence 
and ſword ! 

A very late occurence may ſhew us 
the value of the number which we thus 
condemn to be uſeleſs; in the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the Trained Bands, twenty 
thouſand are conſidered as a force ſuth- 
cient againſt all exigences. While, 
therefore, we detain twenty thouſand in 

riſon, we ſhut up in darkneſs and uſe- 
F-ners two thirds of an army-whieh 
ourſelves judge equal to the defence of 
our country. 

The monaſtick inſtitutions have been 
often blamed, as tending to retard the 
increaſe of mankind. And perhaps re- 
tirement ought rarely to be permitted, 
except to thoſe whoſe employment is 
conſiſtent with abſtraction, and who, 
though ſolitary, will not be idle; to 
thoſe whom infirmity makes uſeleſs to 


the commonwealth, or to thoſe who have. 


paid their due 33 to ſociety, and 
who, having lived for others, may be 
honourably diſmiſſed to live for them- 
ſelves. But whatever be the evil or the 
folty of theſe retreats, thoſe have no 
right to cenſure them whoſe priſons con- 
tain greater numbers than the monaſte- 

ies of other countries. It is, ſurely, 
eſs fooliſh and leſs criminal to permit 
ination than compel it; to comply with 
doubtful opinions of happineſs, than 
condemn to certain and apparent miſery; 
to indulge the extravagances of erro- 
neous piety, than to multiply and enforce 
temptations to wickedneſs. 


* The miſery of gaols is not half their 


/ 


„ 


evils: they are filled with every corrup· 
tion which poverty and wickedneſs can 
rate between them; with all the 
ameleſs and profligate enormities that 
can be produced by the impudence of 
ignominy, the rage of want, and the ma- 
hgnity of deſpair. In a priſon the awe 
ot the publick eye is loſt, and the power 
of the law is ſpent ; there are few fears; 
there are no bluſhes. The lewd inflame 
the lewd, the audacious harden the aus 
dacious. Every one fortifies himſelf as 
he can againſt his own ſenhbility, en- 
deavours to praiſe on others the arts 
which are practiſed on himſelf, and gains 
the kindnels of his aſſociates by pili. 
tude of manners. 

—_ _ fink —.— their miſery, 
and others ſurvive only to propagate vi 
lainy. It may be hoped, that — law- 
givers will at length take away from us 
this power of ſtarving and depraving 
one another: but, it there be any rea- 
ſon why this inveterate evit ſhould not 
be removed in our age, which true po- 
licy has enlightened beyond any former 
time, let thoſe, whoſe writings form the 
opinions and the practices of their con- 
temporaries, endeavour to transfer the 

roach of ſuch impriſonment from the 
debtor to the creditor, till ani verſal in- 
famy ſhall purſue the wretch whoſe wan- 
tonneſs of power, or revenge of diſap- 
pointment, condemns another to torture 
and to ruin; till he ſhall be hunted 
through the world as an enemy to man, 


and find in riches no ſhelter con- 
tempt, _ | ; 
Surely, he whoſe debtor has periſhed 


in priſon, though he may acquit him- 
ſelt of deliberate murder, mutt at leaf 
have his mind clouded with diſcontent, 
when he conſiders how much another 
has ſuffered from him; when he thinks 
on the wife bewailing her huſband, or 
the ehildren begging the bread which 
their father n_— — earned. If 
there are any made ſo obduxate by ava- 
rice or — as to revolve theſe con- 
ſequences without dread or pity, I muſt 
cave them to be awakened by ſome 
other power, for I ite only to human 
brings. 
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TO THE IDLER. - 

ons 

8 none look more diligently about 
them than thoſe who have nothing 
to do, or who do nothing, I ſuppoſe it 
has not eſcaped your obſervation, that 
the Bracelet, or ornament of great an- 
tiquity, has been for ſome years revived 
among the Engliſh ladies. 

The genius of our nation is faid, I 
know not for what reaſon, to ap 
rather in improvement than” invention. 
The bracelet was known in the earlieſt 
ages ; but it was formerly only a hoop of 
gold, or a cluſter of jewels, and ſhewed 
nothing but the wealth or vanity, of the 
wearer, till our ladies, by carrying pic- 
tures on their wriſts, made their orna- 
ments works of fancy and exerciſes of 
] nt. 

his addition of art to Juxury is 
one of the innumerable proofs that might 
be given of the late increaſe of female 
erudition; and I have often congratu- 
lated myſelf that my life has happened 
at a time when thoſe, on whom ſo much 
of human felicity de „have learned 
to think as well as ſpeak, and when re- 
ſpect takes poſſeſſion of the ear, while 
Jove is entering at the eye. 

I have obſerved, that, even by the 
ſuffrages of their own ſex,thoſe ladies are 
accounted wiſeſt, who do not yet diſdain 
to be taught; and therefore I ſhall offer 
a few hints for the completion of the 
bracelet, without any dread of the fate 
of Orpheus. 

To the ladies who wear the pictures 
of their huſbands or children, or any 
other near relations, I can offer nothing 
more decent or more proper. It is rea- 
ſonable to believe that ſhe intends at leaſt 
to perform her duty, who carries a per- 
petual excitement to recollection and 
caution, whoſe own ornaments mult 
upbraid her with every failure, and who, 
by an open violation of her engage- 
ments, muſt for ever forfeit her bracelet. 

Yet I know not whether it is the in- 
tereſt of the huſband to iolicit very ear - 
neſtly a place on the bracelet. If his 
image be not in the heart, it is of ſmall 
avail to hang it on the hand. A huſ- 
band encircledwith diamonds and rubies 


may gain ſome eſteem, but will never 
excite love. He that thinks himſelf 
molt ſecure of his wife, ſhould be fear. 
ful of perſecuting her continually with 
his preſence. The joy of life is variety ; 
the tendereſt love requires to be re- 
kindled by intervals of abſence; and 
Fidelity. herſelf will be wearied with 
transferring her eye only from the ſame 
man to the {ame picture. 

In many countries the condition of 
every woman is known by her dreſs. 
Marriage is rewarded with ſome ho- 
— © 4 diſtinction which celibacy is 
forbidden to uſurp. Some ſuch infor- 
mation a bracelet might afford. The 
ladies might enroll themſelves in diſtinct 
claſſes, and carry in open view the em- 
blems of their order. The bracelet of 
the Authoreſs may exhibit the Muſes,in 
a grove of laurel; the Houſewife ma 
ſhew Penelope with her web; the Votreſs 
of a fingle life may carry Urſula with 
her troop of virgins ; the Gameſter ma 


have Fortune with her wheel ; and thoſe 


women that have no character at all, 
may diſplay a Field of white enamel, as 
imploring help to fill up the vacuity. 


here is a let of ladies who have out- 


lived moſt animal pleaſures, and having 
nothing rational to put in their place, 
ſolace with cards the loſs of what Time 
has taken away, and the want of what 
Wiſdom, having never been courted, has 
never given. For theſe I know not how 
to provide a proper decoration. They 
cannot be numbered among the Game- 
ters, for though they are always at play, 
they play for nothing, and never riſe to 
the dignity of hazard or the reputation 
of (kill. They neither love nor are 
loved, and cannot be ſuppoſed to con- 
template any human image with delight. 
Yet thoug' they deſpair to pleale, they 
always with to be fine, and therefore 
cannot be without a bracelet, To this 
ſiſterhood I can recommend nothing 
more likely to pleaſe them than the Ki 

of Clubs, a perſonage very comely 
majeſtick, who will never meet theireyes 
without reviving the thought of ſome 
paſt or future party, and who may be 
diſplayed in the act of dealing with grace 
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But the bracelet which might be moſt 
eaſily introduced into general uſe is a 
ſmall convex mirror, in which the lad 
may ſce herſclf whenever the ſhall lift 
her hand. This will be a perpetual 
ſource of delight. Other ornaments are 
of uſe only in publick, but this will fur. 
niſh gratifications to ſolitude. This will 
ſhew a face that muſt always pleaſe ; 
ſhe who is followed by admirers will 
carry about her a perpetual juſtification 
of the public voice; and ſhe who paſſes 
without notice may appeal from preju- 
dice to her own eyes. 

But I know not why the privilege of 
the bracelet ſhould be confined to wo- 
men ; it was in former ages worn by 
heroes in battle; and as modern ſoldiers 
are always diſtinguiſhed by ſplendour of 
dreſs, 1 ſhould rejoice to 1ce the brace- 


Jet added to the cockade. 


In hope of this ornamental innova- 
tion, I have ſpent ſome thoughts upon 
military — wy There is no paftion 
more heroic than love; and therefore I 


ſhould be glad to {ce the ſons of Eng- 
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land marching in the field, every mat 
with the picture of 2 woman of henoux 
bound upon his hand, But ſince in the 
army, as every where elſe, there will 
always be men who love nobody but 
themiclves, or whom no woman of ho. 
nour will permit to love her, there is a 
necetſity of ome "other diſtinctions ang 
devices. 

I have read of a prince who, havin 
loſt a town, ordered the name of it to he 
every morning ſhouted in his ear till it 
ſhould be recovered. For the ſame pur. 
poſe I think the proſpect of Minorca 
might be properly worn on the hands of 
ſome of our generals: others might de. 
light their countrymen, and dignify 
themſelves with a view of Rochfort as it 
appeared to them at fea : and thoſe that 
ſhall return from the conqueſt of Ame. 
rica, may exhibit the warchouſe of Fron. 
tenac,with an inſcription denoting, that 
it was taken in leis than three years by 
leſs than twenty thouſand men. I am, 
Sir, &c. 

Tou Toy, 
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122 practice of appending to the 
narratives of public tranlactions 


more minute and domeſtic intelligence, 
and filling the news- papers with adver- 
tiſements, has grown up by ſlow degrees 
to it's preſent ſtate. 

Genius is ſhewn only by invention. 
The man who firſt took advantage of 
the general curioſity that was excited by 
a ſiege or battle, to betray the readers 
of news into the knowledge of the ſhop 
where the beſt puffs and powder were to 
de ſold, was undoubtedly a man of great 
ſagacity, and profound ik II in the na- 
ture of man. But when he had once 
ſthewn the way it was eaſy to follow 
him; and every man now knows a rea- 
dy method of informing the publick of 
all that he deſires to buy or ſell, whether 
his wares be material or in ellectual; 
whether he makes cloaths, or teaches 
the mathematics; whether he be a tutor 
that wants a pupil, or a pupil that 
wants a tutor. 


Whatever is common is deſpiſed. Ad- F 


vertiſements are now lo numerous that 
they are very negligently peruied; and 
it is therefore become accelſary to gain 
attention by maguificence ot promiles, 


and by eloquence ſometimes ſublime 
and ſometimes pathetic, 

Promile, large promiſe, is the ſoul of 
an advertiſement. I remember a H 
ball that had a quality truly wondertul, 
it gave an exquiſite edge to the razer, 
And there are now to be told, for ready 
money only, (ome Duvets for bed-cover- 
inzs, of down, beyond compariſon ſupe- 
rior to what is — — — 2 
indeed ſuch, that it's mary excellencies 
cannot be here ſet forth, With one ex- 
cellence we are made acquainted, It & 
warmer than four or five blankets, and 
lighter than one. 

There are ſome, however, that know 
the prejudice ot mankind in favour of 
modeſt ſincerity. The vender ot the 
Beautifying Fluid ſells à lot on that re- 
pels p.mples, wiſhes awry freckles, 
imooths the Kin, and plumps t c ficth; 
and yet with a generous abhorrence of 
oſtentation, confeſſes, that it WI not 


reſtore the bloom of fiftce to a lad) of 


The true pathos of advertiſements 
muſt have funk deep into the heart of 
every man that remem bers the zeal thewb 
by th 


e leller of the Anodyne man; 
or 


THY 


Hr the eaſe and fey of poor toothing in- 
anti; and the affection with which he 


_ 'warned every mother, that ſhe would 


never forgive herſelf if her infant ſhould 
iſh without a necklace. 

I cannot but remark to the celebrated 

author who gave, in his notifications of 

the Camel and Dromedary, ſo many 


r of the genuine ſublime, that 
. 


re is now arrived another ſubject yet 
more worthy of his pen. 4 2 
NMobatul Indian Warrior, who took 
Dieſkaw, the French general priſoner, 


dreſſed in the ſame manner with the na- 


tive Indians when they go to war, with 
his face and body painted, with bis fk. 
ing knife, Tom-ax, and all other imple- 
ments of war : a fight worthy the curigũ- 
ty of every true Briton! This is a very 
powerful deſcription; but a critic of 
great refinement would ſay that it con- 
veys rather horror and terror. An 
Indian, dreſſed as he goes to war, may 
brin _m— together; but if he car- 
ries the (calping knife and tom-ax, there 
are many true Britons that will never 
be perſuaded to fee him but through a 

ate, 

It has been remarked by the ſeverer 
judges, that the ſalutary ſorrow of tra- 


; gick ſcenes is too ſoon effaced by the 


merriment of the epilogue; the ſame 
inconvenience ariſes from the improper 
diſpoſition of advertiſements. The no- 
bleſt objects may be ſo aſſociated as to 
be made ridiculous; The Camel and 
Dromedary themſelves might have loſt 
much of their dignity between the true 
Flower of Muſtard and the original 
Daffy's Flixir ; and I could not but feel 
ſome indignation when I found this il- 
luſtrious Sun Warrior immediately 


ſucceeded by a freſh parcel of Dublin 
butter. 


The trade of advertiſing is now ſo near 
to perfection, that it is not eaſy to pro- 
pole — improvement. But as every 
art ought to be exerciſed in due ſubordi- 
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59 
nation tothe publick good, I cannot but 
propoſe it as a moral queſtion to theſe 
matters of the publick ear, Whether they 
do not ſometimes play too wantonly 
with our paſſions, as when the regiſter 
of lottery tickets invites us to his ſho 
by an account of the prize which he ſol 
lat year; and whether the advertiſin 
controvertiſts do not indulge aſperity 
language without any adequate provo- 
cation; as inthe diſpute about Straps for 
Razors, now happily ſubſided, and in 
the altercation which at preſent ſubſiſta 
concerning Eau de Luce. | 
In an advertiſement it is allowed to 
every man to ſpeak well of himſelf, but 
I know not why he ſhould aſſume the 
rivilege of cenfuring his neighbour. 
2 may proclaim his own virtue or 
ſkill, but ought not to exclude others 
from the ſame pretenſions. 7 
Every man that advertiſes his own 
excellence, ſhuuld write with ſome con- 
ſciouſneſs of a character which dares to 
call the attention of the publick. He 
ſhould remember that his name is to 
ſtand in the ſame paper with thoſe of the 
King of Pruſſia and the Emperor of 
Germany, and endcayour to make him- 
ſelf worthy of ſuch aſſociation. a 
Some regard is likewiſe to be paid ts 
poſterity. There are men of diligence 
and curioſity who treaſure up the papers 
of the day merely becauſe others neglect 
them, and in time they will be ſcarce, 
When theſe collections ſhall be read in 
another century, how will numberleſs 
contractions be reconc:led ? and how 
ſhall fame be poſſibly diſtributed among 
the taylors and boddice-makers of the 
ſent age? 
Surely theſe things deſerve conſidera- 
tion. Itis enough for me to have hinted 
my deſire that theſe abuſes may be rece 
tifed; but ſuch is the ſtate of nature, 
that what all have the right of doing, 
many will attempt without ſufficient 
care or due qualifications, 
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TY following letter relates to an 
afflict ion perhaps not neceſſary to 
be imparted to the public ; bur L could 
not perſuade myſelt to ſuppreſs it, be · 


Ll 


cauſe I think I know the ſentiments ta 
be ſincere, and I itcel no diipoſition to 
provide tor this day any enter · 


tainment, U 
AM 


8. 


I Ovvithſiandingthe warnings of phi- 
I * loſophers; and the daily examples 
of loſſes and misftor;unes which life 
forces upon our obſervation, ſuch is the 
abſorption of our thoughts in the buſi- 
neſs of the preſent day, ſuch the reſig- 
nation of our reaſon to empty hopes of 
future felicity, or ſuch our unwillingneſs 
to foreſee what we dread, that every ca- 
lamity comes ſuddenly upon us, and not 
only preſſes us as a burden, but cruſhes 
as à blow. PT 
Theng are evils which happen out of 
the commgn courſe of nature, againſt 


which it is no reproach not to be pro- 


vided. A flaſh of lightening intercepts 
the traveller in his way. The concuſ- 
fon of an earthquake heaps the ruins of 
Cities upon their inhabitants. But other 
miſcries time brings, though ſilently yet 
viſibly, forward by it's even lapſe, which 
yet approach us unſeen, becauſe we turn 
our eyes away, and ſeize us unreſiſted, be- 
cauſe we could not arm ourſelves againſt 


them, but by ſetting them before us. 


That it is vain to ſhrink from what 
eannot be avoided, and to hide that from 
ourſelves which muſt ſome time be 
found, is a truth which we all know, 
but which all neglect, and perhaps none 
more than the ſpeculative reaſoner, 
whoſe thoughts are always from home, 
whole eye wanders over life, whoſe fan- 

dances after meteors of happineſs 
kindled by itfelf, and who examines 
every thing rather than his own ſtate, 
Nothing is moreevident than that the 
decays of age muſt terminate in death ; 
yet there is no-man, ſays Tully, who 
oes not believe that he may yet . an- 
other year; and there is none who does 
not, upon the ſame principle, hope an- 
other year for his parent or his friend: 
but the fallacy will be in time detected; 
the laſt year, the laſt day, muſt come. 
It has come and is paſt. The life which 
made my own life pleaſant is at an end, 
and the gates of death are ſhut upon my 
pcoſp-&ts. . - 
The loſs of a friend upon whom the 
heart was fixed, to whom every with and 
endeavour tended, is a ſtate of dreary 


deſolation in which the mind looks 
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f . abroad impatient of itſelf, and finds 
Ht — . — , muſer! 75 ron rage nothing —— tineſs and horror. The 
22 een ee aten, blameleſs life, the artleſs tenderneſs, the 
Hee poſtrema tibi jit fends cauſa, f = pious ſimplicity, the modeſt reſignation, 
Lens inoffenſo vitaque morſque gradu. the patient ſickneſs, and the quiet death, 
MR. IDLER, are remembered only to add value to 


the loſs, to aggravate regret for what 
cannot be amended, to deepen forrow 
for what cannot be recalled, 

Theſe are the calamities by which 
Providence gradually diſengages us 
from the love of life. Other evils for- 
titude may repel, or hope may mitigate z 
but irreparable privation leaves nothin 
to exerciſe reſolution or flatter expeCta- 
tion. The dead cannot return, and no- 
thing is left us here but languiſhment 
and grief. 

Yet ſuch is the courſe of nature, that 
whoever lives long muſt outlive thoſe 
whom he loves and honours. Such is 
the condition of our preſent exiſtence, 
that life muſt one time loſe it's aſſocia - 
tions, and every inhabitant of the earth 
muſt walk downward to the grave 
alone and unregarded, without any 

artner of his joy or grief, without any 
intereſted witneſs of his misfortunes or 
ſucceſs. | 

Misfortune, indeed, he may yet feel; 
for where is the bottom of the miſery of 
man ? But what is ſucceſs to him that 
has none to enjoy it? Happineſs is not 
found in ſelf-contemplation ; it is per- 
ceived only when it is reflected from 
another. 

We know little of the ſtate of dee 
parted ſouls, becauſe ſuch knowledge is 
not neceſſary to a good lite. Reaſon de- 
ſerts us at the brink of the grave, and 
can give no further intelligence. Reve- 
lation is not wholly filent. There is jey 
in the angels of Heaven over one ſinner 
that repenteth ; and ſurely this joy is not 
incommunicable to fouls diſentangled 
from the body, and made like angels. 

Let Hope therefore dictate, what Re. 
velation does not contute, that the union 
ot ſouls may ſtill remain; and that we 
who are ſtruggling with fin, forrow, 
and infirmitics, may hive our part in 
the attention and kindne:s of tho;e who 
have finiſhed their cuurie, and are now 
receiving their reward. 

Thele are the great occaſions which 


force the mind to take refuge in Reli« 
gion; when we have no help in ourtelvess 
what can remain but that we look up to 
a higher and a greater Power ? And ta 

/ what 
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what h we not raiſe our eyes 
and 2 * we conſider that the 
Greateſt Power is the beſt ? 

Surely there is no man who, thus af- 
flicted, does not ſeek ſuccour in the Goſ- 
pel, which has brought life and immor- 
zality to light. The precepts of Epicu- 
rus, who teaches us to endure what the 
laws of the univerſe make neceſſary, 
may ſilence but not content us. T 
dictates of Zeno, who commands us to 
look with indifference on external 


things, may diſpoſe us to conceal our 


ſorrow, but cannot aſſuage it. Real al- 
leviation of the loſs of friends, and ra- 
tional tranquillity in the proſpect of our 
own diſſolution, can be received o 
from the promiſes of Him in whoſe 
are life and death, and from the affurance 
of another and better ſtate, in which all 
tears will be wiped from the eyes, and 
the whole ſoul ſhall be filled with joy. 
Philoijophy may infuſe Rtnbbarneis, 
but Religion oniy can give patience, 

E am, &c. 
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H E ſubject of the following letter 

is not wholly unmentioned by the 
Rambler. The Spectator has alſo a let- 
ter containing a caſe not much different. 
I hope my correſpondent's performance 
is more an effort of genius, than effu- 
Gon of the paſſions ; and that ſhe hath 
rather attempted to paint ſome poſſible 
diſtreſs, than really icel the evils which 
ſhe has deſcribed. | | 


TO THE IDLER, . 

5x, 
HERE is a cauſe of miſery, which 
I though certainly known both to you 
and your predeceſſors, has been little 
taken notice of in your papers; I mean 
the ſnares that the bad behaviour of pa- 
rents extends over the paths of life which 
their children are to tread after them; 
and as I make no doubt but the Idler 
holds the ſhield for virtue, as wellas the 
laſs for folly, that he will _— his 
iſure hours as much to his own ſatis- 
faction in warning his readers againſt a 
danger, as in laughing them out of a 
faſhion : for this reaſon I am tempted to 
aſk admittance for my ſtory in your pa- 
per, though it hasnothing torecommend 
it but truth, and the honeſt wiſh of 
warning others to ſhun the track which 
I am atraid may lead me at laſt to ruin. 
I am the chid of a tather, who, hav- 
ing always lived in one ſpot in the coun- 
try where he was born, and having had 
no genteel education himſelt, thought no 
qualifications in the world deſirable but 
as they led up to fortune, and no learn- 
ing neceſſary to — — but ſuch as 
might molt effectually teach me to make 
the beſt market for mylelf, I was uufor- 


tunately born a beauty, to a full ſenſe 


of which my father took care to flatter 
me; and having, when ver , 
me to a ſchool — the — 4. es. — 
tranſplanted me to another in town, at 
the inſtigation of his friends, where his 
09 — let me remain ne 
onger than to learn juſt enough e 
rience to convince me of the — 
of his views, to give me an idea of per · 
fections which my preſent ſituat ion will 
never ſuffer me to reach, and to teach 
me ſufficient morals to dare to deſpi 
what is bad, though it be in a father. 
Thus equipped (as he thought com- 
pletely) for lite, I was carried back into 
the country, and lived with him and my 
mother in a ſmall village, within a few 
miles of the county-town z3 where 1 
mixed, at firſt with reluctance, 
company which, though I never de- 
{piſed, I could not approve, as they were 
brought up with other inclinations, and 
narrower views than my own. My fa 
ther took t pains to ſhew me every 
where, both at his own houſe, and av 


- ſuch public diverſions as the country af - 


forded : he frequently told the all 
he had was for his daughter ; took care 


to repeat the civilities I had received 


from all his friends in London ; told 


how much I was admired, and all his 


little ambition could ſuggeſt to ſet ms 
in a ſtronger light. ery ig 


Thus have I continued tricked out 


for ſale, as I may call it, and doomed, 


by parental authority, to a ſtate little 


better than that of proſtitution. I look 
on myſelf as growing cheaper every 
hour, and am loſing all that honeſt * 
that modeſt confidence, in which the 


% 


—_ — -- — - 


virgin dignity conſiſts. Nor does m 

— + here ; though —— 
would be too generous to impute the 
ſollies of a ſather to a child whoſe heart 
has ſet her above them ; yet I am atraid 
the moſt charitable of them will hardly 
think it poſſible for me to be a daily 
ſpectatreſs of his vices without tacitly 
allowing them, and at laſt conſenting to 
them, as the eye of the frighted intant 
is, by degrees, reconciled to the dark - 
neſs of which at firſt it was afraid, It 
is a common opinion, he himſelf muſt 
very well know, that vices, like diſeaſes, 
are often hereditary ; and that the pro- 
perty of the one is to intect the man- 
— as the other poiſons the ſprings of 


e. 
4 Yet this, though bad, is not the 
worlt : my father deceives himſelf in the 
hopes of the very child he has brought 
into the world ; he ſuffers his houſe to 
be the ſeat of drunkenneſs, riot, and ir- 
religion: who ſeduces, almoſt in m 

fight, the menial ſervant, converſes wit 

the proſtitute, and corrupts the wife! 
Thus I, who from the earlieſt dawn of 


reaſon was taught to think that at my 


roach every eye ſparkled with plea- 
— or was djeted as conſcious of ſu- 
perior charms, am excluded from ſo- 
Ciety, through fear leſt I ſhould partake, 
if not of my father's crimes, at leaſt of 
his reproach. ls a parent, who is fo 
little ſolicitous for the welfare of a child, 
better than a pirate who turns a wretch 
adrift in a boat at ſea without a ſtar to 
ſteer by, or an anchor to hold it faſt? 
Am I not to lay all my miſeries at thoſe 
doors which ought to have opened only 
for my protection? And if doomed to 
add at laſt one more to the number of 
thoſe wretches whom neither the world 
nor it's law befriends, may I not juſtly 
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ſay that I have been awed by à pwnd 
into ruin? But though a parent's power 
is ſcreened irom inſult and violation by 
the very words of Heaven, yet ſurely no 
laws, divine or human, forbid me to 
remove myſelf from the malignant ſhade 
of a plant that poiſons all around it, 
blaſts the bloom of youth, checks it's 
improvements, and makes all it's flow- 
rets fade. But to whom can the wretch- 
ed, can the dependant fly? For me to fl 
a father's houſe, is to be a beggar : 
have only one comforter amidſt my 


anxieties, a pious relation, who bids me 


appeal to Heaven for a witneſs to my juſt 
intentions, fly as a deſerted wretch to 
it's protection; and, being aſked who 
my Fatheris, point, like the ancient — 
loſopher, with my finger to the he: 
vens. | a 
The hope in which I write this, is, 
that you will give it a place in your _ 
per; and as your eſſays ſometimes find 
their way into the country, that my fa- 
ther may read my ſtory there; and, if 
not for his own al yet for mine, ſpare 
to perpetuate that worſt of calamities to 
me, the loſs of character, from which all 
his diſſimulation has not been able to 
reſcue himſelf. Tell the world, Sir, 
that it is poſſible for virtue to keep it's 
throne unſhaken without any other 
guard than itſelf ; that it is poſſible to 
maintain that — of thought ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the completion of human ex- 
cellence even in the midſt of tempta- 
tions; when they have no friend within, 
nor are aſſiſted by the voluntary indul- 
gence of vicious thoughts. 1 
If the inſertion of a ſtory like this 
does not break in on the plan of your 
r, you have it in your power to be 
1 better friend than hay father to 
- | PERDITA, 
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HE natural advantages which ariſe 
0 trom the poſition of the earth 
which we inhabit with reſpe& to the 
other planets, afford much employment 
to mathematical ſpeculation, i which 
it has been diſcovered, that no other con- 


formation of the ſyſtem could have 


given ſuch commodious diſtributions 
of light and heat, or imparted fertility 
and pleaſure to ſo great a part of a re- 


It may perhaps be obſerved by the 
41 equal reaſon, va our 
globe ſeems particularly fitted for the 
reſidence of a being, placed here only 
for a ſhort time, whole taſk is to ad- 
vance himſelf to a higher and happier 
ſtate of exiſtence, by unremitted vigi- 
lance of caution, . activity of virtue. 
The duties required of man are ſuch 
as human nature does not winery per- 
form, and ſuch as thoſe are inclined to 
deb 


rr 


1 
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delay who yet intend ſome time to fulfil 
them. It was therefore neceſſary that 
this univerſal reluctance ſhould be coun- 
teracted, and the drowſineſs of heſitation 
wakened into relolve; that the danger of 
procraſtination ihould be always in 
view, and the fallacies of ſecurity be 
hourly detected. 

To this end all the appearances of 
nature unitormly conſpire. Whatever 
we ſee on every ſide, reminds us of the 
lapie of time and the flux of life. The 
day and night ſucceed” each other, the 
rotation of ſeaſons diverſiſies the year, 
the jun riſes, attains the meridian, de- 
elines and lets; and the moon every 
night changes it's form, 

The day has been confidered as an 
Anage of the year, and the year as the 
repreſentation of life. The morning 
antwers to the ſpring, and the tpring to 
childhood and youth ; the noon corre- 
ſponds to the ſummer, and the ſummer 
to the ſtrength of manhood. The even- 
ing is an emblem of autumn, and au- 
tumn of declining life. The night with 
it's ſilence and darkneſs ſhews the win- 
ter, in which all the powers of vegetation 
are benumbed; and the winter points 
out the time when life ſhall ceaſe, with 
it's hopes and pleaſures. 

He that is carried torward, however 
ſwiftly, by a motion equable and eaſy, 
perceives not the change of place but by 
the variation of objects. It the wheel of 
life, which rclls thus filently along, 
paſſed on through undiſtinguiſhab 
uniformity, we ſhould never mark it's 
approaches to the end of the courſe. If 
one hour were like another; if the paſ- 
fage of the ſun did not ſhew that the 
day is waſting; if the change of ſea- 
ſons did not impreſs upon us the flight 
of the year; quantities of duration equal 
to days and years would glide unob- 
ſerved, If the parts of time were not 
variouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſ- 
cern their departure or ſucceſſion, but 
ſhould live thoughtleſs of the paſt, and 
_—_ of the future, without will, and 
perhaps without er to compute the 
rial. of lite, © compare the time 


which is already loſt with that which 
* properly remain. | 

ut the courſe of time is fo viſibly 
marked, that it is obſerved even by the 
birds of paſſage, and by nations who 
have raiſed their minds very little above 
animal inſtinct: there are human beings, 
whoſe language does not ſupply them 
with words by which they can number 
five, but I have read of none that have 
not names for day and night, for ſums 
mer and winter. 

Yet it is certain that theſe admoni. 
tions of nature, however forcible, how« 
ever importunate, are too often vain 
and that many who mark with ſuch ac- 
accuracy the courſe of time, appcar to 
have little ſenſibility of the decline of 
life, Every man has ſomething to do 
which he negleQs ; on man has faults 
to conquer which he delays to combat. 

So little do we accuſtom ourſelves to 
conſider the effects of time, that things 
neceſſary and certain often ſurprize us 
like unexpected contingencies. We 
leave the beauty in our bloom, and, 
after an abſence of twenty years, won- 
der, at our return, to find her faded, 
We meet thoſe whom we left children, 
and can ſcarcely perſuade ourſelves te 
treat them as men. The traveller viſite 
in age thoſe countries through which he 
rambled in his youth, and hopes for 
merriment at the old place. The man 
of buſineſs, wearied with unſatis factory 
proſperity, retires to the town of his na- 
tivity, and expects to play away the laſt 
wer wich the companions of his child- 

ood, and recover ycuth in the fields 
where he once was young. 

From this inattention, ſo general and 
ſo miſchievous, let it be every man's 
ſtudy to exempt himſelf. Let him that 
deſires to ſee others happy, make haſte 
to give while his gift can be os 
and remember that every moment of de- 
lay takes away ſomething from the va- 
lue of his bencfaction. And let him 
who purpoſes his own happineſs, reflect, 
that while he forms his purpoſe the 
day rolls on, and the night cometh when 
no man can work, 
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M EMORY is among the facul- 
ties of the human mind, that of 


Which ws Make the moſt frequem ule, 


or rather that of which the agency is 
inceſſant or perpetual. Memory is the 
primary and * power, with. 

out 


1 
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out which there could be no other in- 
tellectual operation. Judgment and ra- 
tiocination ſuppoſe I already 
| known, and draw their deciſions only 
from experience, Imagination ſelects 
wleas from the treaſures of remem- 
brance, and produces novelty only by 
varied combinations, We do not even 
form conjc&ures of diſtant, or antici- 
ations of future events, but by conclud- 
mg what is poſſible from what is paſt. 

The two offices of Memory are col- 
lection and diſtribution ; by one images 
are accumulated, and by the other pro- 
duced for uſe. Collection is always the 
employment of our firſt years, and di- 
tribution conunonly that of our ad- 
vanced age. 

To collect and repoſite the various 
forms of things, is tar the moſt pleaſ- 
ing part of mental ws panes We are 
naturally delighted with novelty, and 
there is a time when all that we ſee is 
new. When firſt we enter into the 
world, whitherſoever we turn our eyes, 
they meet Knowledge with Pleaſure at 
Ber fide ; every diverſity of nature pours 
adeas in upon the ſoul ; neither ſearch 
nor labour are neceſſary ; we have no- 
thing more to do than to open our eyes, 

und curioſity is gratified. 

Much of the pleaſure which the firſt 
furvey of the world affords, is exhauſted 
before we are conſcious of our own feli- 
City, or able to compare our condition 
with ſome other poſhble ſtate. We have 
therefore few traces of the joy-of our 
earlieſt diſcoveries ; yet we all remember 
a time when nature had fo many un- 
taſted gratifications, that every excur- 
Kon gave delight which can now be 
. no longer, when the noiſe of : 
torrent, the ruſtle of a wood, the fo 
of birds, or the play of lambs, h 
power to fill the attention, and ſuſpend 
all perception of the courſe of time. 

ut theſe eaſy pleaſures are ſoon at an 
end; we have ſeen in a very little time ſo 
much, that we call out for new objects 
of obſervation, and endeayour to find 
rariety in books and life. But ſtudy is 
[aborious, and not always ſatisfaRory ; 
and converſation has it's pains as well 


as pleaſures; we are willing to learn, 


but not willing to be taught ; we are 
pained by ignorance, but pained yet 
more by another's knowledge. 

From the vexation of pupillage men 


commonly ſet themſelves tree about 


” 
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the middle of life, by ſhutting up the 


avenues of intelligence, and reſolving to 
reſt in their pretent ſtate; and they, 
whoſe ardour of enquiry continues long- 
er, find themſe'ves inſenſibly forſaken 
by their inſtructors. Asevery man ad- 
vances in life, the proportion between 
thoſe that are younger, and that are 
older than himſelf, is — chang- 
ing ; and he that has lived half a cen- 
tury, finds few that do not require from 
him that information which he once ex- 
pected from thoſe that went before him. 

Then it is that the magazines of Me- 
mory are opened, and the ſtores of ac« 
cumulated knowledge are diſplayed by 
vanity or benevolence, or in honeſt com - 
merce of mutual intereſt. Every man 
wants others, ant is therefore glad when 
he is wanted by them, And as few 
men will endure the labour of intenſe 
meditation without neceſlity, he that has 
learned enough for his profit or his ho- 
nour, ſeldom endeavours after further 
acquiſitions. | 

The pleaſure of recollecting ſpecula - 
tive notions would not be much leſs 
than that of gaining them, if they could 
be kept pure and unmingled with the 
paſſages of life; but ſuch is the neceſ- 
lary concatenation of our thoughts, that 
good and evil are linked together, and 
no pleaſure recurs but affociated with 
pain. Every revived idea reminds us 
of a time when ſomething was enjoyed 
that is now loſt, when ſome hope was 
not yet blaſted, when ſome purpoſe had 
not vet. languiſhed into ſluggiſhneſs op 
indifference, 

Whether it be that life has more vexa- 
tions than comforts, or, what is in the 
event juſt the ſame, that evil makes 
deeper impreſſion than good, it is cer- 
tain that few can review the time paſt 
without heavineſs of heart. He remem- 
bers many calamities incurred by folly, 
many opportunities loft by neghgence, 
The ſhades of the dead riſe up before 
him ; and he laments the companions of 
his youth, the partners of his amuſe- 
ments, the aſliſtants of his labours, 
whom the hand of death has ſnatched 
away. 

When an offer was made to Themiſ- 
tocles of teaching him the art of Me- 
mory, he anſwered, that he would ra- 
ther wiſh for the art of Forgetfulneſs. 
He felt his imagination haunted by 
Phantoms of miſcry which he was = 
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THE TDLER, 65 
ible to ſuppreſs, and would gladly have vulgar mortals, overburthened by the 
calmed his thoughts with ſome oblivious weight of life, all ſhrink from recollec- 


antidote. In this we all reſemble one tion, and all wiſh for an art of forget- 
another; the hero and the ſage are, like fulneſs. 


No XLV. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 


HERE is in many minds-a kind which is now employed in diffufing 
T of vanity exerted to the diſadvan- friendſhip, in reviving tenderneſs, in 
tageeft cmlclves ; adeſire to bepraiſed quickening the affections of the abſent, 
for pe ior acuteneſs, diſcovered only and continuing the preſence of the dead. 
in the degradation of their ſpecies, or Yet in a nation great and opulent 
cenſure of their country. there is room, and ought to be pa- 

Defamation is ſufficiently copious. tronage, tor an art likethat of painting 
The general lampooner of mankind may through all it's diverſities; and it is to 
find long exercile for his zeal or wit in be withed, that the reward now offered 
the defects of nature, the vexations of for an hiltorical picture may excite an 
life, the follies of opinion, and the cor- honett emulation, and give beginning to 
ruptions of 1 But fiction is an Engliſh ſchool. 
eatier than diſcernment; and molt of It is not very eaſy to find an action 
theſe writers ſpare themſelves the labour or event that can be efficacioully repre- 
of enquiry, and exhauſt their virulence ſented by a painter. 
upon imaginary crimes, which, as they He muſt have an action not ſucceſſive 
never exiſted, can never be amended. but inſtantaneous ; for the time of a pic- 

That the painters find noencourage- ture is a ſingle moment. For this rea- 
ment among the Engliſh for many other ſon, the death of Hercules cannot well 


works than portraits, has been imputed be painted, though at the firſt view it. 


to national - ſelfiſhneſs. * Tis vain,* flatters the imagination with very glit- 
ſays the ſatyriſt, to ſet before any terring ideas: the gloomy mountain, 
© Engliſhman the ſcenes of landſcape, over-hanging the ſea, and covered with 
* or the heroes of hiſtory ; nature and trees, ſome — to the wind, and 
© antiquity are nothing in his eye; he ſome torn from their roots by the raging 
© has no value but for himſelf, nor de- hero; the violence with which he rends 
* fires any copy but of his own form. from his ſhoulders the envenomed gar- 
Whoever is delighted with his own ment; the propriety with which his muſ- 
picture muſt derive his pleaſure from cular nakedneſs may be diſplayed ; the 
the pleaſure of another. Every man is death of Lycas whirled from the pro- 
always preſent to himſelf, and has, montory ; the gigantic preſence of Phi- 
therefore, little need of his own reſem- loctetes; the blaze of the fatal pile, which 
blance, nor can deſire it, but for the the deities behold with grief and terror 
fake of thoſe whom, he loves, and by from the ſky. 
whom he hopes to be remembered. All theſe images fill the mind, but 
This uſe of the art is a natural and rea- will not compoſe a picture, becauie they 
ſonable conſequenee of affection; and cannot be united in a ſingle moment, 
though, like other human actions, it is Hercules muſt have rent his fleſh at one 
often complicated with pride, yet even time, and toſſed Lycas into the air at 
ſuch pride is more laudable, than that another ; he muſt firſt tear upthe trees, 
by which palaces are covered with pic- and then lie down upon the pile. 
tures, that, however excellent, neither The action muſt be circumſtantial 
imply the owner's virtue not excite it. "and diftint. There is a paſſage in the 
Genius is chiefly exerted in hiſtorical Iliad which cannot be read without 
pictures, and the art of the painter of . ſtrong emotions. A Trojan princes 
2 is often loſt in the obſcurity of ſeized by Achilles in the battle, falls at 
us ſubject. But it is in painting as in his feet, and in moving terms ſuppli- 


life; what is greateſt is not always beſt,” cates for life. How can a wretch like 

I ſhould grieve to ſee Reynolds transfer * thee,* ſays the haughty Greek, en- 

to heroes and to goddeſſes, to empty treat to live, when thou knoweſt that 

ſplcudor and to airy fiction, that art * the time muſt _ 22 
7 . 
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to die? This cannot be painted, be- the languor of death; are worthy of that 
cauſe no peculiarity of attitude or diſ- pencil which yet I do not with to ſee em- 
poſition can ſo ſupply the place of lan- ployed upon them. | 
guage as to imprels the ſentiment. If the deſign were not too multifari. 
he event painted mult be ſuch as ous and extenſive, I ſhould wiſh that 
excites paſſion, and different paſſions in our painters would attempt the diſſolu- 
the ſeveral actors, or a tumult of con- tion of the parliament by Cromw. ll, 
tending paſſions in the chief. The point of time way be choſen when 
Perhaps the diſcovery of Ulyſſes by Cromwell, looking round the Pandz. , 
is nurſe is of this kind. The ſurprize monium wi h contempt, ordered the 
of the nurſe mingled with joy ; that of bauble to be taken away ; and Harriton 
Ulyſſes checked by prudence, and cloud laid hands on the ſpeaker to drag him 
ed by ſolicitude; and the diſtinctneſs of from the chair. 
the action by which the ſcar is found; I he various appearances, which rage, 
all concur to complete the tubjet. But and terror, and aſton.ſhment, and guilt, 
the pictures, having only two figures, might exhibit in the taces of that hate. 
will want variety. tul afſembly, of whom the principal per. 
A much nobler aſſemblage may be ſons may be faithfully drawn irom por. 
furniſhed by the death of Epaminondas, traits or prints; the irretolute repug- 
The mixture of gladneſs and grief in nance of ſome, the hypecr:tical iubmiſ- 
the face of the meſſenger who brings his ſions of others, the teroc.ous intolence of 
dying general an account of the vittory; Cromwell, the rugged brutality ot Har- 
the various paſſions of the attendants ; riſon, and the general trepidation ot tear 
the ſublimity of compoſure in the hero, and wickednets, would, it ſome proper 
while the dart is by his own command . could be contrived, make 2 
drawn from his ſide, and the faint gleam picture of unexampled variety, and ix. 
of ſatisfattion that diffules itſelf over reliſtible inſtruction, | 
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Mi, 15t re, | ſhares with me; ſo that I ſupply two fa. 

I Am encouraged, by the notice you miles in the country with fincry for the 
have taken of Betty Brocm, to re- aſſizes and horſe-races, beſides what I 

preſent the miceries which I ſuffer from wear mylelf. The ſteward and houle- 
a ſpecies of tyranny which, I believe, keeper have joined againſt me to procure 
is not very uncommon, though perhaps my removal, that they may advance a 
it may have eſcaped the obſervation of ae of their own ; but their deſigns 
thoſe who converſe little with fine ladies, are found out by my lady, who iays 1 
or ice them only in their publick cha- need not fear them, tor ſhe will never 
raters. have Dowdies about her. | 

To this method of venting my vex- You would think, Mr. Idler, like 
ation I am the more incline, becauſe others, that I am very happy, and ma 
if I do not complain to you, I muſt well be contented with my lot. But 
burſt in filence; for my m.ttreis has will tell you. My lady has an odd hu- 
teazed me and teazed me till I can hold mour. She never orders any thing in 
no longer, and yet I muſt not tell her direct words, for ſhe loves a ſharp girl 
of her tricks. The girls that live in that can take a hint. 
common ſervices can quarrel, and give I would not have you ſuſpect that ſhe 
warning, an find other places; but we has any thing to hint which the is aſham- 
that live with great ladies, it we once ed to ſpeak at length, tur none ean have 
offend them, have nothing left but to greater purity ot jentiment or rect itude 
return into the country. ot intention. She has nothing to hide, 

I am waiting maid to a lady who yet nothing will ſhe tell. She always 
keeps the beſt company, andi is tcen at — her direct ions obliquely and allu- 
every place ot taſhionable re:ort, I am hvely, by the mention of jomething re- 
envied by all the maids in the iquare, lative or conſequential, without any 
for tew countefies leave off % many other purpole than to exerciſe my acute» 
cloaths as my miſtreis, and nobody ncis and her owns n 


* 
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It is impoſſible to give 2 notion of 
this ſtyle otherwiſe than by examples. 
One night, when ſhe had tet writing 
letters till it was time to be drefſed— 
e Molly,“ ſaid ſhe, * the ladies are all 
« to be at court to-night in white 
« aprons.* When ſhe means that I ſhould 
ſend to order the chair, the 1tays—* I 
think the ſtreets are clean, I may ven» 
ture to walk. When ſhe would have 
ſomething put into it's place, ſhe bids 
me lay it an the fleor. It ſhe would have 
me inuff the candles, ſhe aſks whether 
I think ber eycs are lile a cat's? If ſhe 
thinks her chocolate delayed, ſhe talks 
of the benefit of al ſlinence. If any 
necdle- work is forgotten, ſhe ſuppoſes 
that I hare heard of the lady — died 
by pri lia ber finger. 

She always imagines that I can recall 
every 1 ircm a fingle word. If 
ſhe wan's her head trom the mill ner, 
ſhe only ;2y$—* Molly, you know Mrs. 
© Tape's.” It ſhe would have the man- 
tua-maker ſent for, ſhe remarks that 
Mr. Taffety, the mercer, vas here laſt 
aveck, She ordered, a fortnight ago, 
that the firſt time ſhe was abroad all day 
I ſhould chute her a new ſet of coffee: 
cups at the china-ſhop : of this ſhe re- 
minded me yeſterday, as ſhe was going 
down ſtairs, by taying,—* You can't 
find your way now to Pall-Mall.* 

All this would never vex me, it, by 
encreaſing my trouble, ſhe ſpared her 
own; but, dear Mr. Idler, is it not as 
ealy to lay coffee-cups as Pall-Mall, and 
to tell me in plain words what I am to 
do, and when it is to be done, as to tor- 
ment her own head with the labour of 
finding hints, and mine with that of 
pnderitanding them? 

When firit I came to this lady, I had 
nothing like the learning that I have 
now ; tor ſhe has many books, and I 
have much time to read, fo that ot late 
I ſeldom have miſſed her meaning : but 
when ſhe firſt took me, I was an igno- 
rant g.rl ; and ſhe, who, as is very com- 
mon, confounded want of knowledge 
with want of underſtanding, began once 
to deipair of bringing me to any thing, 


becaule, when I came into her chamber 


at the call of her bell, ſhe aſked me, 
Whether wwe lived in Zembla, and I did 
not gueſs the meaning of her enquiry ; 
but moreſtly anſwered, that I could not 
tell. She had happened to ring once 
when I did not hear her, and meant to 

ut me in mind of that country, where 
— 2 are ſaid to be congealed by the 

it, 

Another time, as I was dreſſing her 
head, the began to talk on a ſudicen of 
Meduſa, and Snakes, and men turned 
into ſtone, and maids, that if they wwere 
not watched, would let their mtr: fſes be 
Gorgons. I looked round me halt fright- 
enell, and quite bew. Idered ; till at laſt, 


finding that her | terature was thrown - 


away upon me, ſh: bid me, with great 
vehemence, reach, the curiing- irons. 

It is not without ſome indignation, 
Mr. Idler, that I diſcover, in theie ar- 
tifices ot vexation, ſomething worſe than 
fo or et price; a mean delight in 
Pa art ond hich knows itſelt = no 
danger ot reproof or oppoſition ; a cruel 
pleaſure in 1 the perplexity of a 
mind obliged to find what is ſtudiouſly 
concealed, and a mean indulgence of 
petty malevolence, in the ſharp centure 
of involuntary, and very often of in- 
evitable, tailings When, beyond her 
expectation, I hit upon her meaning; [ 
can perceive a ſudden cloud of diiap- 
pointment ſpread over her face, and 
have ſometimes been afraid leſt I ſhould 
lote: her favour by underitanding her 
when ſhe means to puzzle me. 

This day, however, ſhe has conquer- 
ed my —_ Wen ſhe went out of 
her drefling-room, ſhe faid nothing, 
but, Molly, you novo, and haſtened ta 
her chariot. What I am to know is yet 
a ſecret ; but if I do not know, before 
ſhe comes back, what i yet have no 
means of diſcovering, ſhe will make m 
dullneſs a pretence tor a fortnight's ill 
humour, treat me as a creature devoid of 
the faculties neceſſary to the common 
duties of life, and perhaps give the next 
gown lo the houlekceper. I am, Sir, 
your humble fervant, 


MoLLy Quick, 


- _— 
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TO THE IDLER, 

Mt, IDLE, 

Am the unfortunate wiſe of a City 

Wit, and cannot but think that m 
cate may deſerve equal compaſſion wit 
any of thoſe which have bcen repreſented 
in your paper. 

I married my huſband within three 
months after the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeſhip; we put our money together, 
and furnithed a large and ſplendid ſhop, 
in which he was for five years and a 
The notice 
which curioſity or kindneſs commonly 
beſtows on beginners, was continued by 
conhdence and eftrem ; one cuſtomer, 
pleaſed with his treatment and his bar- 
gain, recommended another, and we 
were buſy behind the counter from 
morning to night. 

Thus every day enereaſed our wealth 
and our reputation. My huſband was 
often invited to dinner openly on the 
Exchange by hundred thouſand pounds 
men; and whenever I went to any of 
the halls, the wives of the aidermen 
made me low courteſies. We always 
took up our notes before the day, and 
made all conſiderable payments by 
draughts upon our banker, 

You will cafily believe that I was well 
enough pleaſed with my condition; for 
what happineſs can be greater than that 
of growing every day richer and richer ? 
I will not deny, that, imagining myſelf 
likely to be in a ſhort time the ſheriff's 
lady, I broke off my acquaintance with 
ſorne of my neighbours, and adviſed 
my huſband to keep good company , and 
not to be ſeen with men that were worth 
nothing. . „ 

In time he found that ale diſagreed 
with his conſtitution, and went every 
night to drink his pint at a tavern, here 
he met with a {et of criticks, who diſ- 
puted upon the merit of -the different 
theatrical performers. By theſe idle 
fellows he was taken to the play, which 
at firſt he did not ſeem much to heed ; 
for he owned that he very ſeldom knew 
what they were doing, and that, while 
his companions would let him alone, he 
was commonly thinking on his laſt bar- 


m. 
Having once gone, however, he went 
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again and again, though I often told 
him that three ſhillings were thrown 
away; at laſt he grew unealy if he miſſed 
4 night, and importuned me to go with 
him. I went to a tragedy which they 
called Macbeth; and, when I came 
home, told him, that I could not bear 
to ſee men and women make themſelves 
ſuch fools, by pretending to be witches 
and ghoſts, generals and kings, and to 
walk in their ſleep when they were as 
much awake as thoſe that looked at 
them. He told me that I mult get higher 
notions, and that a play was the molt 
rational of all entertainments, and moſt 
proper to relax the mind after the buſi- 
nels of the day. 

By degrees he gained knowledge of 
ſome of the players ; and, when the play 
was over, very trequently treated them 
with ſuppers, for which he was admit. 
ted to ſtand bchind the ſcenes, 

He ſoon began to loſe ſome of his 
morning hours in the ſame folly, and 
was tor one winter very diligent in his 
attendance on the rehearſals; but of this 
ſpecies of idlenels he grew weary, and 
ſaid, that the play was nothing without 
the company. 

His ardour for the diverſion of the 
evcning increaſed ; he bought a ſword, 
and paid five ſhillings a night to fit in 
the Tang he went ſometimes into a 
place which he calls the Green-room, 
where all the wits of the age aſſemble; 
and when he had been there, could do 
nothing, for two or three days, but re- 
peat their jeſts, or tell their diſputes. 

He has now loſt his regard for every 
thing but the play-houle ; he invites, 
three times 2 week, one or other to 
drink claret, and talk of the drama. 
His firſt care in the morning is to read 
the play- bills; and if he remembers any 
lines of the tragedy which is to be repre- 
lented, walks about the ſhop, repeating 


them fo loud, and with tuch ſtrange 


geſtures, that the paſſengers gather 
round the door, 

His greateſt pleaſure, when I married 
him, was to hear the ſituation of his 
ſhop commended, and to be told how 
many eſtates have been got in it by the 
ſame trade; but of late he grows peeviſh 


at any mention of buſineſo, and delights 
| . 


in nothing ſo much as to be told that 
he ſpeaks like Moſſop. 
Among his new aſſociates, he has 
learned another language, and ſpeaks in 
ſuch a ſtrain, that his neighbours can- 
not underſtand him. If a cuſtomer talks 
longer than he is wills, to hear, he 
will complain that he has been excruct- 


ated with unmeaning verboſity; he 


laughs at the letters of his friends for 
their tamencſs of expreſſion, and often 
declares himſelf weary of attending to 
the minutiæ of a 17 U : | 

It is well for me that I know how to 
keep a book, tor of late he is ſcarcely 
ever in the way. Since one of his friends 
told him that he had a genius for tra- 
gick poetry, he has locked himſelt in 
an upper room fix or ſeven hours a day, 
and when I carry him any paper tv be 
read or ſigned, I hear him talking ve- 
hemently to himſelf, ſometimes ot love 
and beauty, ſometimes of friendſhip and 
virtue, but more frequently of liberty 
and his country. 

I would gladly, Mr. Idler, be in- 
formed what to think of a ſhopkeeper, 
who is inceſſantly talking about liberty; 
a word, which, fince his acquaintance 
with polite life, my huſband has always 
in his mouth; he is, on all occaſions, 
afraid of our liberty, and declares his 
refolution to hazard all for ry: 
What can the man mean ? I am ſure he 
has liberty enough; it were better for 


him aud mc if his liberty was leficned, 


HERE is no kind of idleneſs, by 
which we art ſo eaſily ſeduced, as 
that which dignifies itſelf by the appear- 
ance of | buſineſs, and by making the 
loiterer imagine that he has ſomething 
to do which muſt, not be neglected, 
keeps him in perpetual agitation, and 
hurries him rapidly from place to place. 
He that fits ſtill, or repoles hun{clt 
upon a couch, no more deceives himſelt 
than he deceives others; he knows that 
he is doing nothing, and has no other 
lolace of his inſigniicance than the reto- 
lution, which the lazy hourly rgake, of 
Changing his mode ot life. 
Todonothing, every man is aſhamed; 
and to do much, almot every man is un- 


filling or afraid. Innumerable expe - 
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He has a friend whom he calls a Cri- 
tick, that comes twice a week to read 
what he is writing, This critick tells 
kim that his piece is a little irregular, 
but that ſome detached [ſcenes will ſhine 
prodigioully, and that in the character of 
Bombulus he is wonderfully great. 
My teribbler then ſqueezes his hand, 
calls him the beſt of friends, thanks him 
tor his ſincerity, and tells him that he 
hates to be flattered, I have reaton to 
believe that he ſeldom parts with his 
dear triend without oh os him two 
guincas, and am afraid that he gave 
bail for hun three days ago. 

By this court of life our credit 'as 
traders is leſſened ; and I cannot forbear 
to luſpect, that my huſband's honour 
as 4 wit is not much advanced, for he 
ſeems to be always the loweſt of the com- 
pany, and is afraid to tell his opinion 
till the reſt have ſpoken. When he was 
behind his- counter, he uſed to be briſk, 
active, and jocular, hke a man that 
knew what he was doing, and did not 
fear to look another in the tace ; but 
among wits and criticks he is timorous 
and aukward, and hangs down his head 
at his own table, Dear Mr. Idler, per- 
ſuade him, it you can, to return once 
wore to his native element. Tell him 
that wit will never make him rich, but 
that there are places where riches will- 
always make 2 wit. A | 
a I alll, Sir, &c. 

DEBORAH GINGER, 
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_ dients have.therefore been invented to 


produce motion without labour, and 
employment without folicitude. The 
greater port of thole whom the kindneſs 
ot Fortune has left to their own direc- 
tion, and whom Want does not keep 
chained to the counter or the plow, play 
throughout life with the ſhadows of bu- 
linets, and know not at laſt what they 
haye been doing. uy 
Theſe imitators of action are of all 
denominations. Some are ſeen at cvery 
auction without intention to purchaſe; 
others appear punctually at the Ex- 
change, though they are known there 
only by their taces. Some are always 
making pgrties, to viſit collectĩons for 
which they have no taſte, and —_— 


7 THE 
It every ' pleaſure and every duty to 


ar queſtions, in which they have no 
intereſt, debated in parliament. 

Theſe men never appear more ridicu- 
lous,than in the diftreis which they ima- 
Sine themſelves to feel, from ſome acci- 

ental interruption of thoſe empty pur- 
ſuits. A tiger newly impriſoned is in- 
deed more formidable, but not more 
angry, than Jack-Tulip with-held from 
a floriſt's feaſt, or Tom Diſtich hinder- 
ed from ſeeing the firſt repreſentation 
at a play. 

As poctical affairs are the higheſt and 
moſt extenſive of temporal concerns, the 
mimick of a politican is more buſy and 
important than any other trifler. Mon- 
ſicur le Noir, a man who, without pro- 
perty or importance in any corner ot the 
<arth, has, in the preſent confuſion of 
the world, declared himſelf a ſteady ad- 
Herent to the French, is made miſcrable 
Hy a wind that keeps back the packet- 
boat, and ſtill more miſerable by every 
account of a Malouin privateer caught 
in his cruize: he knows well that nothing 
can be done or ſaid by him which can 
produce any effect but that of laughter, 
that he can neither haſten nor retard 
— or evil, that his joys or {orrows 

ve ſcarcely any partakers; yet ſuch is 
his zeal, and ſuch his curioſity, that he 
would run barefooted to Graveſend, for 
the ſake of knowing firſt that the En- 
gliſh had loſt a leader] and would ride 
out to meet every mail from the Conti- 
nent if he might be permitted to open it, 

Learning is generally confeſſed to be 
deſirable, and | are ſome who fancy 
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themſelves always buſy in acquiring it. 


Of theſe ambulatory ſtudents, one of 
= moſt buſy is my friend Tom Reſt. 
eſs. : 

Tom has long had a mind to be a man of 
knowledge, but he does not care to ſpend 
much time among authors ; for he is of 
opinion that few books deſerve the la- 
bour of peruſal, that they give the mind 
an unfaſhionable caſt, x4 | deſtroy that 
freedom of thought and eaſineſs oi man- 
ners indiſpenſablyrequiſiteto acceptance 
in the world. Tem bas therefore found 
another way to wiſdom. When he riſes 
he gces into a coffee-houſe, where he 
creeps ſo near to men whom he takes to 
be reaſoners as to hear their diſcourſe, 
and endeavours to remember ſomethin 
which,when it has been ſtrained — 
Tom's head, is ſo near to nothing, that 
what it once was cannot be diſcovered. 
This he carries round from friend to 
friend through a circle of viſits, till 
hearing what he ſays upon th queſtion, 
he becomes able at dinner to fay a little 
himſelf; and as every great genius re- 
laxes himſelf among his inferiors, meets 
with ſome who wonder how ſo young a 


man can talk ſo wiſely. 


At night he has a new feaſt prepared 
for his intellects; he P wag ors 
diſputing ſociety, or a ing club, 
where = half 2 1 e had 
heard the whole, he would but half un- 
derſtand; goes home pleaſed with the 
conſciouſneſs of a day well ſpent, lies 
down full of ideas, and riſes in the 
morning empty as before, 
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Su three nights ago with m 

ien Will Natel. His affairs ob. 
liged him lately to take a journey into 
Devonſhire, from which he has juſt re- 
turned. He knows me to be a very pa- 
tient hearer, and was glad of my com- 
pany, as it gave him an opportunity of 
diſburthening himſelf by a minute rela- 


tion of the caſualties of his expedition. 


Will is not one of thoſe w out 
and return with nothing to tell. He has 
a ſtory of his travels, which will ſtrike a 
home-bred citizen with horror, and has 
in ten days lutfered ſo often the ex- 
tremes of terror and joy, that he is in 


doubt whether he ſhall ever again ex- 


violent will be ſhort. 


poſe either his body or his mind to ſuch 
danger and fatigue. 

hen he left London the morning 
was bright, and a fair day was promiſed, 
But Will is born to ſtruggle with difh- 
culties. That happ to him, which 
has ſometimes, perhaps, happened to 
others. Before he had going more than 
ten miles, it began to ram. What courſe 
was to be taken! His ſoul di{dained to 
turn back. He did what the King 
Pruſſia might have done; he flapped his 
hat, buttoned up his cape, and went 
forwards, ſortifying his mind by tht 
ſtoical conſolation, that whatever 18 


KM 
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is conſtancy was not long tried ; at 
the diſtance of about half a mile he ſaw 
an inn, which he entered wet and wea- 
ry, and found civil treatment and 5 — 
refreſhment. After a reſpite of about 
two hours he looked abroad, and ſeein 
the ſky clear, called for his horſe, an 
paſſed the firſt ſtage without any other 
memorable accident. 

Will conſidered that labour muſt be 
relieved by pleaſure, and that the ſtrength 
vrkich great undertakings require muſt 
be maintained by copious nutriment; he 


therefore ordered himſelf an elegant 


ſupper, drank two bottles of claret, 
and paſſed the beginning of the night 
in ſound fleep; but waking betore 
light, was forewarned of the troubles 
of the next day, by a ſhower beating 
againſt his windows with ſuck vio- 
lence as to threaten the diſſolution of 
nature. When he aroſe, he found what 
he expected, that the country was under 
water, He joined himſelf, however, to 
a company that was travelling the ſame 
way, — came ſafely to the place of 


dinner, though every ſtep of his horſe 


daſhed the mud into the air. 0 

In the afternoon, having parted from 
his company, he ſet forward alone, and 
paſſed many collections of water of 
which it was - impoſſible to gueſs the 
depth, and which he now cannot review 
without ſome cenſure of his own raſh- 
neſs ; but what a man undertakes he 
muſt perform, and Marvel hates a 
coward at his heart. 

Few that lie warm in their beds, think 
what others undergo, who have perhaps 
been as tenderly — and have as 
acute ſenſations as themſelves. 
friend was now to lodge the ſecond night 
almoſt fifty miles from home, in a houſe 
which he never had ſeen before, among 
people to whom he was totally a ſtranger, 
not knowing whether the next man he 
ſhould meet would prove or bad; 
but ſeeing an inn of a appearance, 
he rode reſolutely into the yard ; and 
knowing that reſpe& is often paid in 
proportion as it is claimed, delivered his 
injunction to the hoſtler with ſpirit, and, 
entering the houſe, called vigoroully 
about him, 

On the third day up roſe the ſun and 
Mr. Marvel, His troubles and his 
dangers were now ſuch as he wiſhes no 
other man ever to encounter. The ways 


were leſs frequented, and the country 


more thinly inhabited, He rode many 


a lonely hour through mire and water, 
and met not a ſingle ſoul for two miles 
together with whom he couldexchange 
a word, He cannot deny that, looking 
round upon the dreary region, and ſee- 
ing nothing but bleak fields and naked 
trees, hills obſcured by fogs, arid flats 
covered with inundations, he did for 
ſome time ſuffer melancholy to prevail 
upon him, and wiſhed himſelf again ſafe 
at home. One comfort he had, which 
was to conũder that none of his friends 
were in the ſame diſtreſs, for whom, if 
they had been with him, he ſhould have 
ſuſfered more than for himſelf ; he could 
not forbear ſometimes to conſider how 
happily the Idler is ſettled in an eafier 
condition, who, ſurrounded like him 
with terrors, could have done nothing 
but lie down and die. | 

Amidk theſe refleftions he came toa 
town and found a dinner, which diſ- 
por him to more chearful ſentiments z 

ut the joys of life are ſhort, and it's 
miſeries are long; he mounted and tra- 
velled fifteen miles more through dirt 
and deſolation. 

At laſt the ſun ſet, and all the horrors / 
of darkneſs came upon him. He then re- 
* the weak indulgence in which he 

d gratified himſelf at noon with toa 
long an interval of reſt; yet he went 
forward along a path which he could no 
longer ſee, ſometimes ruſhing ſuddenly 
into water, and ſometimes incumbered 
with Riff clay, ignorant whither he was 
going, and uncertain whether his next 

ep might not be the laſt. 

to this dilmal gloom of nocturnal 
8 his horſe unexpectedly 

ſtill. Marvel had heard man 
relations of the inſtin& of horſes, — 
was in doubt what danger might be at 
hand. Sometimes he fancied that he was 


onthe bank of ariver ſtill and deep, and, 


ſometimes that a dead body lay acroſs 
the track. He fat ſtill awhile to recol- 
le& his thoughts ; and as he was about 
to alight and explore the darkneſs, out 
ſtepped a man with a lantern, ando } 
the turnpike. He hired a guide to the 
town, arrived in ſafety, and ſlept in 
quiet, 

The reſt of his journey was nothi 
but danger. He climbed and deſcend 
precipices on which vulgar mortals. 
tremble to look ; he paſſed marſhes like 
the Serbonian beg, where armies whole 
bave funk; he forded rivers where the 
current roared like the Egre of the Se- 
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72 
vern ; or ventured himſelf on bridges 
that trembled under him; from which 
he Iooked down on foaming whirlpools, 
or dreadful abyſſes; he wandered over 
houſeleſs heaths. amidſt all the rages of 
the elements, with the mow driving-in 
his face, and the tempeſt howling in his 
ears. 

Such are the colours in which Mar- 
vel paints his adventures. He has ac- 
euſtomed himſelfto ſounding words and 
byperbolical images, till he has loft the 
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of true deſcription. In a toaf 
through. which the heavieſt carria 
paſs without difficulty, and the poſt-boy 
every day and night goes and returns, 
he meets with hardſhips like thoſe which 
are endured in Siberian deſarts, and 
miſſes nothing of romantic danger but a 
iavt and a dragon. When his dread. 
fu ſtory is told in proper terms, it is 
only that the way was dirty in winter, 
ws that he experienced the common 
viciſſitudes of rain and ſunſhine, 
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HE character of Mr. Marvel has 

raiſed the merriment of ſome and 

the contempt of others who do not ſuf- 

ficiently conſider how often they hear 

and pract ue the ſamearts of exaggerated 
narration, 

There- is not, perhaps, among the 
multitudes of all conditions that ſwarm 
upon the earth, a ſingle man who does 
not believe that he has ſomething extra- 
ordinary to relate of himſelf; and who 
does not at one time or other, ſummon 
the attention of his friends to the caſual- 
ties of his adventures and the viciſſi- 
tudes of his fortune; caſualties and viciſ- 
ſitudes that happen alike in lives uni- 
form and aiverſt d ; to the commander 
of armies, and the writer ata deſk ; to 
the ſailor who reſigns himſelf to the 
wind and water, the farmer whoſe 
longeſt journey is to the market. 

n the preſent ſtate of the world man 
may paſs through Shakeſpeare's ſever 
ſages of life, and meet nothing ſingular 
or wonderful. But ſuch is every man's 
attention to himſelf, that what is com- 
mon and unheeded when it is only ſeen, 
- becomes remarkable and peculiar when 
we happen to feet it. 

It is well enough known to be ac- 
cording to the nſual proceſs of nature, 
that men ſhould ficken and recover, that 
ſome defigns ſhould ſucceed and others 
miſcarry, that friends ſhould be ſepa- 
rated and meet again, that ſome ſhould 

be made angry by endeavours to pleaſe 
them, and ſome be pleaſed when no care 
has been uſed to gain their approbation; 
that men and women ſhould at firſt come 
together by chance, like each other ſo 
well as to commence acquaintance, im- 
prove acquaintance into fondneſs, in- 


creaſe or extinguiſh fondneſs by mar- 


nat 


riage, and have children of different de- 
grees of intelledts and virtue, ſome of 
whome die before their parents, and 
others ſurvive thera. 

Yet let any man tell his own ſtory, 
and nothing of all this has ever befallen 
him according to the common order of 
things; ſomething has always diſerimi- 
his caſe; ſome unafual concur- 
rence of events has appeared which made 
him more happy or more miſerable than 
other mortals 5 for in pleaſures or cala- 
mities, however common, every one has 
comforts and affliftions of his own, 
It is certain that without ſome artig - 
cial angmentations, many of the plea- 
ſures of life, and almoſt all it's embel- 
liſhments, would fall to the ground. If 
no man was to expreſs more delight than 
he felt, thoſe who felt moſt would raiſe 
little envy. If travellers were to deſcribe 
the moſt laboured performances of art 
with the ſame coldneſs as they ſurvey 
them, all expectations of happineſs from 
change of placewould ceaſe. The pic- 
tuxes of Raphael would hang without 
ſpectators, and the gardens of Verſailles 
might be inhabited by hermits. All the 
pleaſure that is received ends in an 0 
portunity of ſplendid falſchood, in t 


power of gaining notice by the diſplay 


of beauties which the eye was weary of 
beholding, and a hiſtory of happy mo- 
ments, of which, in reality, the 
happy was the laſt. 
he ambition of ſuperior ſenſibility 
and ſuperior eloquence diſpoſes the lo- 
vers of arts to receive rapture at onetime, 
and communicate it at another; and each 
labours firſt to impoſe upon himſelf, 
and then to propagate the impoſture. 
Pain is leſs ſabje& than pleaſure to 
capriees of expreſſion, The torments of 
X diſeaſe, 
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diſeaſe, and the grief of irremediable 
mis{ortunes, ſometimes are ſuch as no 
words can declare, and can only be ſig- 
nified by groans, or ſobs, or inarticulate 
ejaculations. Man has from nature a 
mole of utterance peculiar to pain, but 
he has none peculiar to nmr why becauſe 
he never has pleaſure but in ſuch de- 

ecs as the ordinary uſe of language 
may equal or ſurpaſs. 

1t is nevertheleſs certain, that many 

ans as well as pleaſures are heightened 
« rhetorical affectation, and that the 
p. & — is, for the moſt part, bigger than 
the lite. 

When we deſcribe our ſenſations of 
another's ſocrows, either in friendly or 
ceremonious condolence, the cuſtoms of 
the world ſcarcely admit of rigid vera- 
city. Perhaps the fondeft friendſhip 
would enrage oftener than comfort, 
were the tongue on ſuch occaſions faith- 


fully to repreſent the ſentiments of the 
heart; and I think the ſtricteſt moraliſts 
allow fers of addreſs to be uſed with- 
out much regard to theif literal accep- 
tation, when cither reſpe& or tenderneſs 
requires them, becauſe they are univer- 
ſally known to denote not the degree 
but the ſpecies of our ſentiments. 

But the ſame indulgence cannot bg 
allowed to him who a vates dangert 
incurred or ſorrow endured by himſelf, 
becauſe he darkens the proſpect of fu- 
turity, and multiplies the pains of our 
condition by uſelefs terror. Thoſe who 
magnity their delights are leſs criminal 
deceivers, yet they raile hopes which are 
ſure to be diſappointed. It would be 
undoubtedly beſt, if we could fee and 
hear every thing as it is, that nothing 
might be tov anxiouſly dreaded, or tos 
ardently puriued. 
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that eminent men are leaſt eminent 
at home, that bright characters loſe 
much of their ſplendor at a nearer view, 
and many who fill the world with their 
fame, excite very little reverence among 
thoſe that ſurround them in their do- 
meſtick privacies. 

To blame or to ſuſpect is eaſy and 
natural. When the tak is evident, and 
the cauſe doubtful, ſome accuſation is 
always engendered between idleneſs and 
malignity. This diſparity of general 
and familiar eſteem is therefore imputed 
to hidden vices, and to practices in- 
dulged in ſecret, but carefully covered 
from the publick eye. 

Vice will indeedalways produce con- 
tempt. The dignity of Alexander, 
tho" nations fell proſtrate before him, 
was certainly held in little veneration by 
the partakers of his midnight revels, 
who had ſeen him, in the madneſs of 
wine, murder his friend, or {et fire to 
the Perſian palace at the inſtigation of 
3 harlot; and it is well remembered 
among us, that the avarice of Marlbo- 
_ kept him inſubje&ion to his wife, 
while he was dreaded by France as her 
conqueror, and honoured'by the Empe- 
ror as his deliverer. 

But though, where there is vice, there 
mult be want of reverence, it is not re- 


DW been commonly remarked, 


ciprocally true, that when there is want 
ot reverence there isalways vice. That 
awe which great actions or abilities: 
impreſs will be inevitably diminiſhed by 
acquaintance, though nothing either 
mean or criminal ſhould be found. 

Of men, as of every thing elſe, we 
muſt judge according to our knowledge, 
When we ſee of a hero only his battles, 
or of a writer only his books, we have 
nothing to allay our ideas of their great- 
neſs. We contider the one only as the 
guardian of his country, and the other 
only as the inſtructorot mankind. We 
have neither opportunity nor motive to 
examine the minuter parts of their lives, 
or the leſs apparent peculiarities of their 
characters; we name them with habi- 
tua] reſpect, and forget, what we fil], 
continue to know, that they are meg 
like other mortals. | 

But fuch is the conſtitution of the 
world, that much of lite mult be ſpent 
in the ſame manner by the wile and the 
ignorant, the exalted and the low. Men, 
bowever diftinguithed by external acci- 
dents or intrinſick qualities, have all the 
ſame wants, the ſame pains, and, as far 
as the ſenſes are conlulted, the ſame 

leaſures. The petty cares and petty 
uties are the lame in every ſtation to 
every underſtanding, and every hour 
brings ſome occaſion on which we all 
| . ſnk 
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fink to the common level. We are all 
naked till we are dreſſed, and hungry 
till we are fed; and the general's tri- 
umph, and the ſage's diſputation, end, 
like the humble labours of the ſmith or 
lownan, in a dinner or in ſleep. 

Thoſe notions which are to be col- 
lected by reaſon in oppoſition to the 
— will ſeldom ſtand forward in the 

ind, but lie treaſured in the remoter 
EI of memory, to be found 
only when they are ſought. Whatever 
any man may have written or done, his 

recepts or his valour will — over- 
5 the unimportant uniformity 
which runs through his time. We do 
not eaſily conſider him as great, whom 
our own eyes ſhew us to be little ; nor 
labour to keep preſent to our thoughts 
the latent excellencies of him who ſhares 
with us all our weakneſſes and many of 
our follies ; who like us is delighted 
with flight amuſements, buſied with 
trifling employments, and diſturbed by 
little vexations, 

Great powers cannot be exerted, but 
when great exigencies make them ne- 
ceſſary. Great exigencies can happen 
but ſeldom, and therefore thoſe qualities 
which have a claim to the veneration of 
mankind, lie hid, for the moſt part, like 
ſubterranean treaſures, over which the 
foot one as on common ground, till 
neceſſity breaks open the golden ca- 
vern, . 


In the ancient celebrations of viftory, 
a ſlave was placed on the triumphal car, 
by the fide of the general, who reminded 
him by a ſhort ſentence, that he was a 
man. Whatever danger there might be 
leſt a leader, in his paſſage to the Capi. 
tol, ſhould forget the frailties of his na- 
ture, there was ſurely no need of ſuch 
an admonition; the intoxication could 
not have continued long ; he would have 
been at home but a few hours before 
ſome of his dependants would have for. 
got his greatneſs, and ſhewn him, that 
— his laurels he was yet 
a man. 

There are ſome who try to eſcape this 
domeſtic degradation, by labouring to 
appear always wiſe or always great; but 
he that ſtrives againſt nature, will for 
ever ſtrive in vain. To be graveof mien 
and ſlow of utterance; to look with ſo- 
licitude and ſpeak with heſitation, is at- 
tainable at will; but the ſhew of wiſdom 
is ridiculous when there 1s nothing to 
cauſe doubt, as that of valour where 
there is nothing to be feared. 

A man who has duly conſidered the 
condition of his being, will contentedly 
yield to the courſe of things: he will not 
pant for diſtinction where diſtinction 
would imply no merit ; but though on 

at occaſions he may wiſh to be greater 
an others, he will be ſatisfied in com- 
mon occurrences not to be leis, 


Ne LI. SATURDAY, APRIL 14. 


RESPONSAKE CUPIDINIBUS, Hon. 


＋ gs of ſelf-denial, or the 
for 


arance of lawful pleaſure, 


has been conſidered by almoſt every na- 


© tion, from the remotelt ages, as the 
— — exaltation of human virtue; and 
9 


have agreed to pay reſpect and vene- 
ration to Fools — Abitained trom the 
delights of life, even when they did not 
cenlure thoſe who enjoyed them. 
The general voice of mankind, civil 
and barbarous, confeſſes that the min 
and hody are at variance, and that 
neither can be made happy by its pro- 


per gratifications, but at the expence of 


the other; that a pampered body will 
darken the mind, and an enlightened 
mind will macerate the body. And 
none have failed to conter, their eſteem 


on thoſe who prefer intelle& to ſenſe, 
who controul their lower by their higher 
faculties, and forget the wants and de- 
fires of animal life for rational diſquiſi- 
tions of pious contemplations, 

The earth has ſcarce a country ſo far 
advanced towards political regularity 
as todivide the 22 into claſſes, 
where ſome orders of men or women are 
not diſtinguithed by voluntary ſeveri- 
ties, and where the reputation of their 
ſanctity is not increaſed in proportion 
to the rigour of their rules, and the ex- 
actneſs of their performance. 

When an opinion to which there is no 
temptation of intereſt ſpreads wide and 
continues long, it may be reaſonably 
preſumed to have been infuſed by na- 
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ture or dictated by reaſon. It has been 
often obſerved that the fictions of im- 
poſture, and illuſions of fancy, ſoon 
give way to time and experience; and 
that nothing keeps it's ground but 
truth, which gains every day new in- 
fluence by new confirmation. 

But truth, when it is- reduced to 
practice, eaſily becomes ſubject to ca- 
price and imagination; and many par- 
ticular acts will be wrong, though their 

cneral principle be right. It cannot 
denied that a juſt conviction of the 
reſtraint neceſſary to be laid upon the 
appetites has produced extravagant and 


unnatural modes of mortification, and 


inſtitutions which, however favourably 
conſidered, will be found to violate na- 
ture without promoting piety. 
But the Joftrine of ſelf -denial is not 
weakened in itſelt by the errors of thote 
who miſiriterpret or milapply it; the en- 
croachment of the appetites upon the 
underſtanding is hourly perceived, and 
the ſtate of thoſe whom ſenſuality has 
enſlaved, is known to be in the higheſt 
degree deſpicable and wretched. 
Thedread of ſuch ſhameful captivit 
may juſtly raiſe alarms, and wiſdom will 
endeavour to keep danger at a diſtance. 
By timely caution and ſuſpicious vigi- 
lance thoſe deſires may be repreſſed, to 
which indulgence would foon give ab- 
ſolute dominion; thoſe enemies may be 
overcome, which, when they have been 
a while accuſtomed to victory, can no 
longer be reſiſted. 
Nothing is more fatal to happineſs or 
virtue, = that confidence which 
flatters us with an opinion of our own 
ſtrength, and by aſſuring us of the 
power of retreat precipitates us into ha- 
zard. Some may lately venture further 
than others into the regions of delight, 
lay themſelves more open to the golden 
ſhafts of pleaſure, and advance nearer 
to the reſidence of the Syrens ; but he 
that is belt armed with conſtancy and 
reaſon is yet vulnerable in one part or 
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other ; and to eyery man there is a point 
fixed, beyond which, if he paſſes, he 
will not eaſily return. It is certainly 
moſt wile, as it is moſt ſafe, to ſtop be- 
fore he touches the utmoſt limit, fince 
every ſtep of advance will more and more 
entice him to go forward, till he ſhall at 
laſt enter the receſſes of voluptuouſneſs, 
apd ſloth and deſpondency cloſe the paſ- 
ge behind him. 

To deny early and'inflexibly, is the 
only art of checking the importunity of 
— and of preſerving quiet and inno- 
cence. Innocent gratifications muſt be 
ſometimes with-held ; he that complies 
with all lawful deſires will certainly loſe 
his empire over himſelt, and in time 
either tubmit his reaſon to his wiſhes, 
and think all his deſires lawful, or dif. 
miſs his reaſon as troubleſome and in- 
truſive, and reſolve to ſnatch what he 
may happen to wiſh, without enquiry 
about right and wrong. 

No man, whoſe appetites are his ma- 
ſters, can perform x duties of his na- 
ture with ſtrictneſs and regularity; he 
that would be ſuperior to external in- 
fluences muſt become ſuperior to 
his own paſſions. 

When the Roman general, ſitting at 
ſupper with a plate of turnips before 
him, was ſolicited by large preſents to 
betray his truſt, he aſked the meſſengers 
whether he that could ſup on turnips 
was a man likely to fell Nis country. 
Upon him who has reduced his ſenſes 
to obedience, temptation has loſt it's 
power; he is able to attend impartially 
to Virtue, and execute her commands 
without heſitation. 

To let the mind above the appetites is 
the end of abſtinence, which one of the 
fathers obſerves to be not a virtue, but 
the ground-work of virtue. By for- 
bearing to do what may innocently be 
done, we may add hourly new vigour 
or reſolution, and ſecure the power of 
reſiſtance when pleaſure or intereſt ſhall 
lend their charms to guilt, 
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TO THE IDLER., 
vn, 
Have a wife that keeps Good Com- 
pany. You know that the word 

Good varies it's meaning according to 
the value ſet upon different qualities in 
different places. To be a good man in 
a college is to de learned ; in a camp, to 
de brave; and in the city, to be rich. 
By Good Company, in the place which 
I have the misfortune to inhabit, we un- 
derſtand only thoſe from whom 
good can be — whether wiſdom or 
virtue; or by whom any good can be 
conferred, whether profit or reputation. 
Good Company is the company of thoſe 
whoſe birth is high, and whoſe riches 
are great, or of thoſe whom the rich 
and noble admit to familiarity. 

I am a gentleman of a fortune by no 
means exuberant, but more than equal 


tothe wants of my family, and for ſome them 


years equal to our defires. My wife, 
who had never been accuſtomed to ſplen- 
dour, joined her endeavours to mine in 
the ſuperintendence of our œcoOmy; 
ve lived in decent plenty, and were not 
excluded from te pleaſures. 
But flight cauſes produce great ef- 
fects. All my happineſs hes been de- 
ed by change of place; virtue is too 
often merely local; in ſome ſituations 


the air diſeaſes the body, and in others 


poiſons the mind, Being obliged tore- 
move my habitation, I was led by my 


evil genius to a convenient houſe in a pe! 


ſtreet where many of the nobility reſide. 
We had ſcarcely ranged our furniture, 


and aired our room, hen my wife be- 


gan to grow difcontented, and to wor 
der what the neighbours would think 
when they ſaw fo few chairs and chae 
riots at her door. 

Her acquaintance who came to ſeg 
her from the quarter that we had left, 
mortified her without deſign, by conti- 
nual enquiries about the ladies, whoſs 
houſes they viewed from our windows. 
She was aſhamed to confeſs that the had 
no intercourſe with them, and ſheltered 
her diftreſs under general anſwers, 
which always tended to raiſe ſuſpicion 
that ſhe knew more than ſhe would tell 
but ſhe wasoften reduced to difficulties 
when the courſe of talk introduced 
queſtions about the furniture, or orna« 
ments of their houſes, which, when ſhe 
could get no intelligence, ſhe was force# 
to pals ſlightly over, as things which 
ſhe ſaw ſo often, that ſhe never niinded 


To all theſe vexations ſhe was re- 
ſolved to put an end, and redoubled her 
viſits to thoſe few of her friends who 
viſited thoſe who kept Good Company; 
and, if ever ſhe met a lady of quality, 
forced herſelf into notice by reſpect and 
aſſiduity. Her advances were generally 
rejefted, ; and ſhe heard them, as they 
went down ſtairs, talk how ſome crea- 

tures put — — -X 
She was not diſcouraged, but crept 
from one to another ; and, as 
perſeverence will do great things, ſap- 
4 her way unperceived, till, unex- 
edly, the appeared at the card-table 
of Lady Biddy Porpoiſe, a lethargick 
virgin of ſeventy- ſix, whom all _ fa- 
os 
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milies in the next ſquare viſited very 
punctually when ſhe was not at home. 

Thi. was the firſt ſtep of that eleva- 
tion to which my wife has fince af- 
cended. For five months ſhe had no 
name in her mouth but that of Lad 
Biddy, who, let the world ſay what it 
would, had a fine underſtanding, and 
ſuch a command of her temper, that, 
whether ſhe won or loſt, ſhe ilept over 
her cards. 

At Lady Biddy's ſhe met with Lady 
Fawdry, whoſe favour the gained by 
eſtimating her ear-rings, which were 
counterfeit, at twice the value of real 
diamonds. When ſhe had once entered 
two houſes of diſtinction, ſhe was eaſily 
admitted into more, and in ten weeks 
had all her time anticipated by parties 
and engagements. Every morning ſhe 
is beſpoke, in the ſummer, for the gar- 
dens; in the winter, for a ſale; ever af- 
ternoon ſhe has viſits to pay, and every 
night brings an inviolable appointment, 
or an aſſembly in which the beſt com- 
pany in the town were to appear. 

ou will eaſly imagine that much of 

my domeſtick comtort is withdrawn. I 
never fee my wife but in the hurry of 
preparation, or the languor of weari- 
neſs. To dreſs and to undreſs is almoſt 
her whole buſineſs in private, and the 
ſervants take advantage of her negli- 
ce to encreaſe expence. But I can 
upply her omiſſions by my own dili- 
gence, and ſhould not much regret this 
new courſe of life, if it did nothing 
more than transfer to me the care of 
our accounts. The changes which it 
has made are more vexatious. My wife 
has no longer the uſe of her underſtand- 
ing. She has no rule of action but the 
faſhion. She has no opinion but that of 
the people of quality. She has no lan- 
guage but the diale& of her own ſet of 
company. She hates and admires in 
laynble imitation ; and echoes the words 


charming and dete/lable without conſuley 
ing her own perceptions. 

If for a few minutes we fit down to- 
gether, ſhe entertains me with the re- 
partees of Lady Cackle, or the conver. 
lation of Lord Whiffler and Miſs Quick, 
and wonders to find me receiving with 
indifference _— which put all the 
company into laughter. 

By her old friends ſhe is no longer 
very willing to be ſeen, but ſhe muſt not 
rid herſelf of them all at once; and is | 
ſometimes ſurprized by her beſt viſitants 
in company which ſhe would not ſhew, 
and canhot hide ; but from the moment 
that a counteſs enters, ſhe takes care 
neither to hear nor ſee them: they ſoon 
find themſelves neglected and retire, and 
ſhe tells her ladyſhip that they are ſome- 
how related at a great Giſtance, and that 
as they are good ſort of people ſhe can- 
not be rude to them. 

As by this ambitious union with thoſe 
that are above her, ſhe is always forced 
upon diſadvantageous compariſons of 
her condition with theirs, ſhe has a con- 
ſtant ſource of miſery within; and never 
returns from glittering aſſemblies and 
magnificent apartments but ſhe growls 
out her diſcontent, and wonders why 
ſhe was doomed to ſo indigent a ſtate. 
When ſhe attends the ducheis to a ſale, 
ſhe always ſees ſomething that ſhe can- 
not buy ; and, that ſhe may not ſeem 
wholly inſignificant, ſhe wiil ſometimes 
venture to bid, and often makes acqui- 
ſitions which ſhe did not want at prices 
which ſhe cannot afford. 

What adds to all this uneaſineſs is, 
that this expence is without uſe, and 
this vanity without honour ; ſhe forſakes 
houſes where ſhe might be.courted, for 
thoſe where ſhe is only ſuffered ; her 
equals are daily made her enemies, and 
her ſuperiors will never be her friends, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


- 
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TO THE IDLER. 


J 


ern, | | 
O U have lately entertained your 
admirers with the caſe of an un- 
fortunate Huſband, and thereby given a 
demonſtrative proof you are not averſe 


even to hear appeals aud terminate dif- 


ferences between man and wife; I there- 


fore take the liberty to preſent you with 
the caſe of an injured lady, which, as it 
chiefly relates to whatIthink the lawyers 
call a Point of Law, I ſhalldo in asjuri- 
dicial a manner as I am capable, and 
— it to the 8 the 
themen of that eſſion. 
w— 8 Imprimii. 


THE IDLER: 


Imprimis. In the ſtyle of my mar- 

riage articles, a marriage was had and 
folemnized, about ſix months ago, bo- 
eween me and Mr. Savecharges, a gen- 
tleman poſſeſſed of a plentiful fortune of 
his own, and one who, I was perluaded, 
would improve, and not ſpend mine. 

Before our marriage Mr, Savecharges 
had all along preterred the ſalutary ex- 
erciſe ot walking on foot, to the duitem- 
pered eaſe, as he terms it, ot lolling in 
a chariot : but notwithſtanding his fine 
panegyricks on walking, the great ad- 
yantages the infantry were in the ſole 

ſſeſſion of, and the many dreadtul 

angers they eſcaped, he found I had 

very different notions of an equipage, 

was not ealily to be converted, or 
gained over to his party. 

An equipage I was determined to 
have, whenever I married. I too well 
knew the diſpoktion of my intended con- 
ſort to leave the providing one entirely to 
his honour, and flatter mylelt Mr. Save- 
charges has, in the articles made previ- 
ous to our marriage, agreed to keep me 


a coach ; but leſt I ſhould be miltaken, 
or the attornies ſhould not have done me 
Juſtice in methodieing or legalizing theſe 


half dozen words, I will tet about and 
tranſcribe that part of the agreement, 
which will explain the matter to you 
much better than can be done by one 
who is ſo deeply intereſted in the event; 
und ſhew on what foundation build my 
hopes of being ſoon under the tranſport- 
ing, delightful denomination of a fa- 
ſionable lady, who enjoys the exalted 
and much envied felicity of bowling 
about in her own coach. 

And further, the ſaid Solomon Save- 
* charges, for divers good cauſes and 
* conſiderations him hereunto moving, 
* hath agreed, and doth hereby agree, 
* that the ſajdSolomonSavecharges ſhall 
© and will, fo ſoon as conveniently may 
© be after the ſolemnization of the ſaid 
intended marriage, at his own proper 
* colt and charges, and provide 
a certain vehicle or four-wheel car- 
* riage, commonly called or knozon by the 
* name of a Coach z, which ſaid vehicle 
* or wheel-carriage, ſo called or known 
* by the name of a Coach, ſhall be 24 
* and enjoyed by the aid Sukey Modiſh, 
* his intended wife, [pray mind that, 
Mr. Idler] * at ſuch times and in fuch 
* manner as ſhe the ſaid Sukey Modiſh 
* ſhall think fit and convenient.” 

Suck, Mr, Idler, is the agreement 
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my paſſionate admrey entered into; and 
what the dear frugal huſtand calls a per- 
formance of it remains to be deſcribed. 
Soon after the ceremony of ſigning 
and ſealing was over, our wedding- 
cloaths being icnt home, and, in ſhort, 
every thing in readineſs except the coach, 
my own ſhadow wos icatce more con- 
{tant than my pauhonate lover in his at- 
tendance on me: wearied by his perpe- 
tual importunities tor what he called a 
completion of his bliis, I conſented to 
make him happy; in a te days I gave 
him my hand, and, attended by Hymen 
in his ſaffron-· robes, retired to a country- 
ſeat ot my huſband's, where the honey- 
moon flew ever our heads ere we had 
time to recollett ourlelves, or think of 
our engagements in town, Well, to 
town we came, and you may be ture, 
Sir, I expected to ſtep into my coach 
on my arrival here ; but, what was my 
ſurprize and diiappointment, when, in- 
ſtead of this, he began to ſound in my 
ears, That the intereſt of money was 
low, very low ; and what a terrible thing 
it was to be encumbered witha little re- 
| of ſervants in theſe hard times, 
could eafily perceive what all this tend- 
ed to, but would not ſeem to underſtand 
him; which made it highly neceſſary tor 
Mr. Savecharges to explain himſelfmore 
intelligibly ; to harp upon and proteſt 
he dreaded the expence of keeping a 
coach. And, truly, for his part, he 
could not conceive how the pleaſure re- 
ſulting trom ſuch a convenience could 
be any way adequate to the heavy ex- 
nce attending it. I now thought it 
igh time to ſpeak with equal plainneſs z 
and told him, as the fortune J brought 
fairly entitled me to ride in my own 
coach, and as I was ſenſible his circum- 
well afford it, he 
mult pardon me if I, inſiſted on a per- 
formance of his agreement. 

I appeal to you, Mr. Idler, whether 
any thing could be more civil, more com- 
— 9 than this ? And would you be- 

ieve it, the creature, in return, a few 
days after, accoſted me in an offended 
tone, © with Madam, I can now tell 
you your coach is ready; and ſince 
you are ſo paſſionately fond of one, I 
intend you the honour of keeping a 
ce of horſes. | You in upon 
* having an article of pin- money, and 


_© hories are no part of my ag 


Baſe, —_— 


wretch !-—I beg 
pardop, Mr, 


„the very recital of 
L ſuch 


againſt t 
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ſuch mean,ungentleman-like behaviour, 
fires my blood, and lights up a flame 
within me. But hence, thou worſt of 
monſters, ill-timed Rage, and let me 
not {poil my cauſe for want of temper. 
Now, though I am convinced I might 


make a worte uſe of part of the pin- 


money, than by extending my bounty 
towards the ſupport of fo ulctul a part 
of the brute creation; yet, like a true- 
born Engliſhwoman, I am fo tenacious 
of my rights and privileges, and more- 
over io good a friend to the gentlemen 
of the law, that I proteſt, Mr. Idler, 
ſooner than tamely give up the point, 
and be quibbled out of my right, I will 
receive my pin-money, as it were, with 
one hand, and « » it to them with the 
other ; provid the will give me, or, 
which is the ſame thing, my truſtees, 
encouragement to commence a ſuit 
is dear frugal huſband of mine, 

And of this I can't have the leaſt ſha- 
dow of doubt, inaſmuch as I have been 
told by very good authority, it is ſome 


TO THE IDLER., 


MR, IDLER, 
T Have taken the liberty of laying be- 
fore you my complaint, and ot de- 
firing advice or contolation with the 
greater confidence, becauſe I bclieve 
many other writers have ſuffered the 
ſame indignities with myſelf, and hope 
my quarrel will be regarded by you and 
our readers as the common caule of 
iterature. 

Having been long a ſtudent, I thought 
myſelf qualified in time to become an 
author. My enquiries have been much 
diverſified and —— ror not 
findin genius directing me by irre- 
$ftible impulſe to anyparticular ſubject, 
I deliberated three years which part of 
knowledge to illuſtrate by my labours. 
Choice is more often determined by ac- 
cident than by reaſon : I'walked abroad 
one morning with a curious lady, and 
by her enquiries and obſervations was 
incited- to write the natural hiſtory of 
the county in which I reſide. 

Natural bi is no work for one that 


| loves his chair or his bed, Speculation 


way or other laid down as a rule, That 
* avbenever the law doth give any thing 
to one, it giveth impliedly whatever is 
© neceſlary for the taking and enjoying 
the ſame®*.” Now I would gladly 
know what enjoyment I, or any lady in 
the kingdom, can have of a coach with- 
out hories ? The anſwer is obvious— 
None at all! For, as Serj. Catlyne very 
wiſely obſerves—* Though a coach has 
* wheels, to the end it may thereby and 
by virtue thereof be enabled to move; 
c = in point of utility it may as well 
have none, if they are not put in mo- 
tion by means of it's vital parts, that 
© is, the horſes.” 
And therefore, Sir, I humbly h 

you and the learned in the law will 
of opinion, that two certain animals, 
or quadruped creatures, commonly call. 
ed or known by the name of Horles, 
ought to be annexed to, and go along 
with the coach. 

SUKEY SAVECHARGES, 
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may be —.— on a ſoft couch, but na- 
ture muſt obſerved in the open air. I 
have collected materials with indefatiga- 
ble pertinacity. I have gathered glow- 
worms in theevening, and ſnails in the 
morning; I have ſeenthedaily cloſe and 
open, I have heard the owl ſhriek at 
midnight, and hunted inſects in the 
heat of noon. 

Seven years I was employed in col- 
lecting animals and vegetables, and then 
tound that my deſign was yet imperfect. 
The ſubterranean treaſure of the place 
had been paſſed unoblerved, and another 
year was to be ſpent in mines and coal- 
pits. What I already done ſup- 
plied a ſufficient motive to do more. I 
acquainted myſelf with the black inha- 
bitants of metallic caverns, and, in 
—— of damps and floods, wandered 
t the glooiny labyrinmths, and ga- 

follule from — 4 

At laſt I to write, and as 1 
finiſhed any ſection of my book, read it 
to ſuch of my friends as were moſt (kil- 
ful in the matter which it treated. None 
of them were ſatisfied ; one diſliked the 
diſpoſicion of the parts, another the co- 


Coke on Litti eton. 


lours 
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lours of the ſtyle ; one adviſed me to en- 
large, another to abridge. I reſolved 
to read no more, but to take my own 
way and write on, for by conſultation I 
only lexed my thoughts and re- 
tarded my work. 

The book was at laſt finiſhed, and I 
did not doubt but my labour would be 
repaid b t, and my ambition ſatis- 
fied wi nours. I conſidered that 
Natual Hiſtory is neither temporary 
nor local, and that though I limited my 

uiries to my own county, yet eve 

— of the ok has — — — 
mon to all the reſt. Civil hiſtory may 
de partially ſtudied, the revolutions of 
one nation may be neglected by another, 
but after that in which all have an inte- 
reſt, all mutt be inquiſitive. No man 
can have ſunk fo far into ſtupidity as not 
to conſider the properties of the ground 
on which he walks, of the plants on 
which he feeds, or the animals that de- 
light his ear or amuſe his eye; and 
therefort I computed that univerſal cu- 
rioſity would call for many editions of 
my book, and that in five years I ſhould 
gain fifteen thouſand pounds by the 
tale of thirty thouſand copies. 

When I be to write I inſured the 
houſe, and ſuffered the utmoſt ſolieitude 
when I entruſted my book to the carrier, 
though I had ſecured it againſt miſ- 
chances by lodging two tranſcripts in 
different places. Re my arrival, I ex- 
pected that the patrons of learning would 
contend for the honour of a dedication, 
and reſolved to maintain the dignity of 
letters, by a haughty contempt of pe- 
cuniary ſolicitations. 

I took lodgings near the houſe of the 
Royal Society, and expected every 
morning a viſit from the preſident. I 
walked in the Park, and wondered that 
I overheard no mention of the great Na- 
turaliſt. At laſt I viſited a noble earl, 
and told him of my work; he anſwered, 
that he was under an engagement never 
to ſubſcribe. I was angry to have that 
refuſed which I did not mean to atk; and 
concealed my defign of making him im- 
mortal, I went next day to another, 
and, in reſentment of my late affront, 
offered to prefix his name to my new 
book. He ſaid, coldly, that he did not 
underſtand thoſe things ; another thought 
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there auere too many books ; and another 
would talk with me when the races were 


Oder 


Being amazed to find 2 man of learn- 
ing ſo indecently ſligthed, I reſolved to 
indulge the ohilofophical pride of retire- 
ment and independence. Ithen ſent to 
ſome of the principal bookſellers the plan 
of my book, and beſpoke a large room 
in the next tavern, that I mi - more 
commodiouſly ſee them 2 and 
enjoy the conteſt, while they were out- 
bidding one another. I drank my cof 
fee, and yet nobody was come ; at laſt 
I * a note from one, to tell me, 
that he was going out of town; 

from another, that Natural Hiſtory was 
out of his way; at laſt there came a 
grave man, who deſired to fee the work, 
and, without opening it, told me, that 
a book of that ſize would never do. 

I then condeſcended to ſtep into ſhops, 
and mention my work to the maſters, 
Some never dealt with authors ; others 
had their hands full ; ſome never had 
known ſuch a dead time ; others had loſt 
by all that they had publiſhed for the laſt 
twelvemonth. One offered to print my 
work, if I could procure ſub{criptions 
for five hundred, and would allow me 
two hundred copies for my property. I 
loſt my patience, and gave him a kick, 
for which he has indicted me. 

I can eaſily perceive, that there is a 
combination among them to defeat m 
expectations; and I find it fo — 
that Lam ſure it muſt have been long 
concerted. I ſuppoſe ſome of my friends, 
to whom I — the firſt part, gave no- 
tice of my deſign, and, perhaps, ſold the 
treacherous intelligenee at a higher price 
than the fraudulence of trade will now 
allow me for my book. 

Inform me, Mr, Idler, what I muft 
do; where muſt knowledge and in- 
duſtry find their recompence, thus neg- 
lected by the high, and cheated by the 
low ? I ſometimes reſolve to print my 
book at my own expence, and, like the 
Sibyl, double the price; and ſometimes 
am tempted, in emulation of Raleigh, 
to throw it into the fire, and leave his 
eneration to the curſes of poſte- 
ell me, dear Idler, what I 


I am, Sir. &c. 


ſordid 
rity. 
ſhall do. 
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HERE is ſuch difference be- 

tween the puriuits of men, that 
one part of the inhabitants of a great 
c ty lives to little other purpoſe than to 
wonder at the reſt. Some have hopes 
and fears, wiſhes and averſions, which 
never enter into the thoughts of others, 
and enquiry is laborioully exerted to 
gain that which thoſe who potle:s it are 
ready to throw away. 

To thoſe who are accuſtomed to value 
every thing by it's ule, and have no 
ſuch ſuperfluity of time or money as 
may prompt them to unnatural wants or 
capricious emulations, nothing appears 
more improbable or extravagant than 
the love oi curioſities, or that deſire of 
accumulating trifles, which diſtin- 
guiſhes many by whom no other di. 
Bind ion could have ever been obtained. 
He that has lived without knowning 
to what height deſire may be raiſed by 
vanity, with what rapture baubles are 
ſnatched out of the hands of rival col- 
lectors, how the eagerneſs of one raiſes 
eagerneſs in another, and one worthleſs 

urchaſe makes a ſecond neceſſary, may, 
by paſſing a few hours at an auction, 
learn more than can be ſhewn by many 
volumes of maxims or eſſays. 
The advertiſement of a fale is a ſig- 
nal which at once puts a thouſand 


hearts in motion, and brings contenders 


from every part to the ſcene of diſtribu- 
tion. He that had reſolved to buy no 
more, feels his conſtancy ſubdued ; there 
is now iomething inthe catalogue which 
completes his cabinet, and which he 
was never before able to find. He 
whole {ober reflections inform him, that 
of adding collect ion to collection there 
is no end; and that it is wiſe to leave 
early that which muſt be left imperfect 
at Lal, yet cannot with-hold himſelf 
from coming to ſee hat it is that brings 
to many together, and when he comes is 
Don overpowered by his habitual paſ- 
fon; he is attraſted by rarity, ſeduced 
by example, and inũ amed by competi- 
tion. 8 . 

W ile the ſtcres of pride and happi- 
nefs are ſurveyed, one looks with long- 
ing yes and gloomy countenance on 


that which he deipairs to gain from a 
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richer bidder ; another keeps his eyp 
with care from ſettling too long on that 
which he moſt earneſtly defires ; and an- 
other, with more art than virtue, depre- 
ciates that which he values mot, in 
hope to have it at an cy rate. 

The novice is often ſurprized to ſee 
what minute and unimportant diſerimi. 
nations increaſe or diminiſh yalue. An 
irregular contortion of a turbinated 
ſhell, which common eyes piſs unrt- 
garded, will ten times treble it's price 
in the imagination of philoſophers, 
Beauty is far from operating upon col- 
lectors as upon low and vulgar minds, 
even w Here beauty might be thought the 
only quality that could deſerve notice, 
Among the ſhells that pleaſe by their 
variety of colours, if one can be found 
accidentally deformed by a cloudy ſpot, 
it is boaſted as the pride of the collec- 
tion. China is ſometimes purchaſed for 
little leſs ti an it's weight in gold, onl 
becauſe it is old, though neither le 
brittle, nor better painted than the mo- 
dern; and brown china is caught up 
with extaſy, though no reaſon can be 
imagined for which it ſhould be pre- 
me to common veſſels of common 
clay. 

. The fate of prints and coins is equally 
inexplicable. — = are treaſured 
up as ineſtimably valuable, becauſe the 
impreſſion was made before the plate way 
finiſhed. Of coins the price riſes not 
from the purity of the metal, the excel- 
lence of the legend, or the chronologi- 
cal uſe. A piece, of which neither 
inſcription can be read, nor the face di- 
ſtinguiſhed, if there remain of it but 
enought to ſhew that it is rare, will be 
fought by contending nations, _— 
nify the treaſury in which it ſhall be 
ſhown. g 

Whether this curioſity, ſo barren of 
immediate advantage, and fo liable to 
depravation, does more harm or good, 
is not eaſily decided, It's harm is ap- 
parent at the firſt view. It fills the mind 
with trifling ambition; ſixes the atten- 
tion upon things which have ſeldom any 
tendency towards virtue or wiſdom 
employs in idle inquiries the time that 
is given for better purpoſes; and — 


* . 
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ends in mean and diſhoneſt practices, 
when defire increaſes by indulgence be- 
yond the of honeſt gratification. 

Theſe are the effects of curioſity in 
exceſs ; but what paſſion in excels will 
not become vicious? All indifferent qua- 
lities and practices are bad if they are 
compared with thoſe which are good, 
and good if they are oppoſed to thoſe 
that are bad. Thepride or the pleaſure 
of making colleRions, if it be reſtrained 
dy prudence and morality, produces 2 
pleaſing remiſſion after mare laborious 


ſtudies ; furniſhes an amuſement not 
wholly unprofitable for that part of life, 
the greater part of many lives, whick 
would otherwiſe be loſt in idleneſs or 
vice; it produces an uſeful traffick be- 
tween the induſtry of indigence and the 
curioſity of wealth ; it brings man 

— to notice that would be neglectedʒ 
and by fixing the thoughts upon intel - 
lectual pl s, reſiſts the natural en- 
eroachments of ſenſuality, and main- 


tains the mind in her lawful ſuperioritye 
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RUDENCE is of more frequent 
uſe than any other intellectual 
uality; it is exerted on flight occa- 
ns, and called into a& by the curſory 
—_— a neceſſary, has 

Whatever is univerſally > 
deen granted to mankind on eaſy terms. 
Prudence, as it is always wanted, is 
without great difficulty obtained. It 
requires neither extenſive yiew nor pro- 
found ſeareh, but forces itſelf, by ſpon- 
taneous impulſe, upon a mind neither 

at nor buly, neither engroſſed by vaſt 
ligns nor diſtrated by multiplicity of 
attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the ſame 
manner as rules on compoſition ; it pro- 
duces vigilance rather than elevation, 
rather prevents loſs, than procures ad- 
vantage, and often eſcapes miſcarriages, 
but ſeldom reaches either power or 
nour, It quenches that ardour of en- 
terprize, by which every thing is done 
that can claim praiſe or admiration ; and 
repreſſes that generous temerity which 
often fails and ↄfteij ſucceeds. Rules 
may obviate faults, but can never con- 
fer beauties; and Prudence keeps lite 
lake, but does not often make it happy 
The world is not amazed with prodi- 
gies of excellence, but when wit tram- 


ples upon rules,and magnanimity breaks hope 
the cla 


ins of prudence. 

One of the moſt prudent of all that 
have fallen within my obſervation, is 
my old companion Sophron, who has 

ſled through thę world in quiet, by 
Tren herence to a few plain 

ims, and wonders how contention 
and diſtreſs can ſo often happen. 

The firſt prine 


rn no Paxardi. 


iple of Sop is to 
Though hs leves me- old 


he is of opinion, that frugality is 
3 mar — rea of riches . oy fg 
uſtry. It is to no purpoſe that 
roipe& of lar . is ſet before hwy 
believes little about futurity,and does 
not love to truſt his money out of his 
ſight, for nobody knows what may ha 
— He has a ſmall eſtate, which he 
ets at the old rent, becauſe it is better 
to have a little than nothing ; but he ri- 
82 demands payment on the ſtated 
day, for he that cannot pay one quarter 
cannot pay two, Ti he is told of any 
improvements in agriculture, he likes 
the old way, has obſerved that changes 
very ſeldom anſwer e ation, is of 
32 that our forefathers knew how to 
till the ground as well as we; and con- 
cludes with an ment that nothi 
can overpower, that the expence o 
planting and fencing is immediate, and 
the advantage diſtant, and that he is no 


wiſe man who will quit à certainty for 


an uncertamty. 

Sophron's rules is, 10 
mind no bufineſs but his own. In the 
ſtate he is of no party, but hears and 
ſpeaks of public affairs with the ſame 
coldneſs as of the adminiſtration of ſome 
ancient republic. If any flagrant act of 
fraud or oppreſſion is mentioned, he 
s that all is not true that is told: if 
miſeonduct or corruption puts the na- 
tion in a flame, he hopes that every max 
means well, Ax eleftions he leaves his 
dependents to their own choice, and de- 
clines to vote himſelf, for every candi- 
date is a good man, whom he is unwil- 
ling to oppoſe or offend. 

fr diſputes happen among his neigh- 
bours, obſerves an invariable and 


gained 
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ge ined him the reputation of honeſty, 
and his caution that of wiſdom, and few 
would refuſe to refer their claims to his 
award. He might have prevented many 


expenſive law - ſuits, and quenched many 


a' feud in it's firſt ſmoke, but always 
refuſes the office of arbitration, becauſe 
he muſt decide againſt one or the other. 
Wich the affairs of other families he 
is always unacquainted. He fees eſtates 
bought and ſold, ſquandered and in- 
crtaicd, without praifing the conomiſt, 
or cenſuring the ſpendthrift. He never 
courts the rifing, leſt they ſhould fall; 
nor inſults the fallen, leſt they ſhould 
riſe again. His caution has the appear- 
ance of virtue, and all who do not want 
his help praiſe his benevolence ; but if 
any man ſolicits his aſſiſtance, he has 
Jutt ſent away all his money; and when 
the petitioner is gone, declares to his 
family that he is ſorry for his misfor- 
tunrs, has always looked upon him with 
particular kindneſs, and therefore could 


not lend him money, leſt he ſhould de- 


ſtroy their friendſhip by the neceſſity of 
enforcing payment. 

Of domeſtic misfortunes he has never 
heard. When he is told the hundredth 
time of a gentleman's daughter who has 
married the coachman, he lifts up his 
hands with aſtoniſhment, for he always 
thought her a very ſober girl. When 


nuptial quarrels, after having filled the 


country with talk and Jaughter, at laſt 

end in ſeparation, he never can conceive 
it happened, for he looked upon 

them as a happy couple. 

If his advice is aſked, he never gives 
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LEASURE is very ſeldom found 
where it is ſought. Our brighteſt 
lazes of gladneſs are commonly kindled 
by unexpected ſparks, The flowers 
which ſcatter their odours from time to 
time in the paths of life, grow up with- 
out culture from ſeeds ſcattered by 
chance. FRE 
Nothing is more hopeleſs than a 
ſcheme of merriment. Wits and hu- 
mouriſts are brought together from diſ- 
tant quarters by preconcerted invita- 


tions; they come attended by their ad- 


mirers prepared to laugh and to applaud: 
they gaze a-while on each other,aſhamed 
to be ſilent, and afraid to ſpeak ; every 


any particular direction, becauſe events 
are uncertain, and he will bring no 
blame upon himſelf; but he takes the 
conſulter tenderly by the hand, tells him 
he makes his caſe his own, and adviſes 
him not to act raſhly, but to weigh the 
reaſons on. both fides ; obſerves that a 
man may be as eaſily too haſty as too 
flow, and that as many fail by doing 
too much as too little; that a wiſe man 
has tao ears and one tongue ; and that 
little ſaid is ſeon amended; that he could 
tell him this and that, but that after all 
every man is the beſt judge of his own 
affairs, 

With this ſome are ſatisfied, and go 
home with great reverence of Sophron's 
wiſdom; and none are offended, becauſe 
every one is left in full poſſeſſion of his 
own opinion. 

So — gives no characters. It is 
equally vain to tell him of vice and vir- 
tue, for he has remarked that no man 
likes to be cenſured, and that very few 
are delighted with the praiſes of an- 
other, He has a few terms which he 
uſes to all alike. With reſpect to for- 
tune, he believes every family to be in 
good circumſtances ; he never exalts any 
underſtanding by laviſh praiſe, yet he 
meets with none but very ſenſible peo- 
ple. Every man is honeft and hearty, 
and every woman is a good creature, 

Thus Sophron creeps, along neither 
loved nor hated, neither favoured nor 
2 : he has never attempted to grow 
rich, for fear of growing poor; he has 
of making 


raiſed no friends, for fear 
enemies. 


man is diſcontented with himſelf, grows 
angry with thoſe that give him pain, 
and reſolves that he will contribute no- 
thing to the merriment of ſuch worth- 
leſs company. Wine inflames the ge- 
neral — and changes ſullenneſs 
to petulance, till at laſt none can bear 
any longer the preſence of the reſt, 
They retire to vent their indignation in 
ſafer places, where they are heard with 
attention; their importance is reſtored, 
they recover their good humour, and 

ladden the night with wit and jocu- 


arity. a | 
Maas is always the effect of 1 * 
ſudden impreſſion. The jeſt which 3s * 
F expected 2 
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nts expected is atready deſtroyed. The 
* moſt active imagination will be ſome- 
0 times torpid under the trigid influence 
102 of melancholy, and tometimes oceaſions 


the will be wanting to tempt the mind, 
however volatile, to ſallies and'excur- 


BY ſſons. Nothing was ever faid with un- 
W common felicity, but by the co-opera- 

5 tion of chance; and therefore wit as 
"i well 2s valour mnit be content to ſhare 
un 1 it's honours with fortune. 


All other pleaſures are equally un- 
certain; the general remedy of uncaſineſs 
is change of place ; almoſtevery one has 
ſome journey of pleaſure in his mind, 
with which he flatters his*expeRation. 
He that travels in theory has no incon- 
venience ; he has ſhade and ſunſhine at 
his diſpoſal, and wherever he alights. 
finds tables of plenty and looks of gaie- 
ty. Theie ideas are indulged till the 
day of departure arrives, the chaiſe is 
called, and the progreſs of tappineſs 
begins. U1 254516 5b 6 

A few miles teach him the fallacies of 
imagination. Thi road is duſty, the 
air is ſultry, the horſes are lluggith, and 
the poſtilion brutal. He longs tor the 
time of dinner, that he may eat and 
reſt. The inn is crouded, his orders 
are neglected, and nothing remains but 
that he devour in haſte what the cook 
has ſpoiled,” and drive on in queſt of 
better entertainment. He finds atnight 
à more commmodious houſe, but the 


N the common enjoyments of life, 
wecannot very libcrally indulge the 
preſent hour, but by anticipating part 
of the pleaſure which might fave reliev- 
ed the tediouſneſs of another day; and 
any uncommon exertion of ſtrength, or 
perſeverance in labour, is ſucceeded by 
a long interya! of langour and weari- 
nels, Whatever advantage we ſnatch 
beyond the certain portion allotted us 
by nature, is like money ſpent before 
it is due, which at the time of regular 
payment will be miſſed and regretted. 
Fame, like all other things which are 
ſuppoſed to giye or to encreaſe happi- 
nels, is diſpenſed with the ſame equal: 
ot diſtributioh. He that ĩs loudly prail 
will be clamorouſly-cenſured ; he that 
Tiles haſtily into fame will be in danger 
ot unk ing ſuddenly into oblivion, * 
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beſt is always worſe than he expect - 
ed. | | 
He at laſt enters his native province, 
and reſolves to feaſt his mind with the 
converſation of his old friends, andthe 
recollection of juvenile trolicks. He 
tops at the houſe of his friend, whom 
he defigns to overpower with pleaſure _ 
by the unexpected interview. He is not 
known till he tells his name, and re- 
vives the memory of himſelf bya gra- 
dual explanation. He is then colly 
e. and ceremoniouſly feaſted. 
He haſtes away to another, whom his 
affairs have called to a diſtant place, and 
having ſeen the empty houſe, goes awa 
ditguſted, by a diſappointment whic 
could not be — becauſe it could 
not be fore ſeen. At the next houſe he 
finds every face clouded with migfor- 
tune, and id regraded with malevolence 
4s an unreaſonable intruder, who comes 
not to viſit But to ĩnſult tnem. 
It is Teldbm that we find either men 
or placesfoth as we them. He 
that has pictured & proſpect upon his 
fancy, wilt receive little pleafure from 
his eyes; he that has anticipated the 
converſation of a wit, will wonder to 


what prejudice he gb his reputation. 


Yet it is neceſſary to hope, though hope 
ſhould always be deluded ; for it- 
ſelf is happineſs, anch it's froſtrati 
however frequent, are yet leſs dr 

than it's extinction. AT % 


Of many writers who filled their age 
with wonder, and whoſe names we find 
celebrated in the books of their contem- 
poraries, the works are now no longer 
to be ſeen, or are ſeen only amidſt the 
lumber of libraries which are ſeldom 
viſited, where they lic only to ſhew the 
deceitfulneſs of hope, and the uncer- 
tainty of honour. . 12 

Of the decline of reputation many 
cauſes may be 3 is commonly 
loſt becauſe it never was deſerved; and 
was conterred at firſt, not by the ſuf- 
frage of criticiſm, but by the fondneſs 
of friendſhip, or ſervility of flattery. 
The great and popular are very —— 
applauded, but alk kon grow weary of 
echoing to each other a name which has 
no other claim to notice, but that many 
mouths are pronouncing it at once. 
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But many have loſt the final reward 
of their labours, becauſe they were too 
haſty toenjoy it. They have laid hold 
on recent occurrences, and eminent 
names, and delighted their readers with 
alluſions and remarks, in which all 
were intereſted, and to which all there- 
fore were attentive. But the effect ceaſed 
with it's cauſe; the time quickly came 
when newevents drove the former from 
memory, when the viciſſitudes of the 
world brought new hopes and fears, 
transferred the love and hatred of the 
public or other agents, and the writer, 
whoſe works were no longer aſſiſted by 

atitude or reſentment, was lett to the 
cold regard of idle curiofity, | 

He that writes upon general princi- 

les, or delivers univerial truths, ma 

to be often read, becauſe his wor 
will be equally uſeful at all times and 
in eyery country; but, be cannot expect 
it to be received with eagemnels, or to 
— with rapidity, becauſe deſire can 
ave no particular ſtimulation; that 
which is to be loved long muſt be loved 
with reaſon rather than with paſſion, 
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RITICISM is a 12 by which 
men grow im t ormida- 
ble at very fiwall — The power 
of invention has been conferred by Na- 
ture upon few; and the labour of learn- 
ing thoſe ſciences which may by mere 
labour be obtained is too great to be 
willingly endured; but every man can 
exert iuch judgment as he has upon the 
works of others; and he whom Nature 
has made weak, and —— keeps ig- 
norant, may yet fu is vanity b 
the name o * Critick. * 
I hope it will give comfort to great 
numbers who are paſſing through the 
world in obſcurity when I inform them 
how eaſily diſtinction may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are 
coy and haughty, they muſt be long 
courted, and at laſt are not always gain- 
ed; but Criticifm is a goddeſs eaſy of ac- 
ceſs and forward of advance, who will 
meet the low, and encourage the timo- 
rous; the want of meaning ſhe ſupplies 
with words, and the want of ſpirit ſhe 
recompenſes with malignity. 
This profeſſion has one recommenta- 


dun peculiarts itſelf, that it gives vent 


He that lays out his labours upon tem · 
porary ſubjects, eaſily finds readers, 
and quickly loſes them; for what ſhould 
make the book walued when it's ſub- 
ject is no more? | 
Theſe obſervations will ſhew the rea- 
ſon why the of Hudibras is almoſt 
forgotten, — embelliſhed with 
ſentiments and diverſified with alluſions, 
however bright with wit, and however 
ſolid with truth. The hypocriſy which 
it detected, and the folly which it ridi- 
culed, bave long vaniihed from public 
notice. Thoſe who had felt the miſchief 
of diſcord, and the tyranny of uſurpa- 
tion, read it with rapture, for every 2 
brought back to memory ſomething 
known, and gratified reſentment; by the 
juſt cenſure ot ſomething hated. But the 
book which was once quoted by princes, 
and which ſupplied converſation to all 
the aſſemblies of the gay and witty, is 
now ſeldom mentioned, and even 
thoſe that affect to mention it, is ſeldom 
read. So vainly is wit laviſhed upon 
fugitive topics, io little can archite&ure 
ſecure duration when the ground is falſe, 


to malighnity without real miſchief. No 
genius was ever blaſted by the breath of 
criticks. The poiſon which, if confin- 
ed, would have burſt the heart, fumes 
away in empty hiſſes, and malice is {et 
at eaſe with very little danger to merit. 
The critick is the only man whole tri. 
umph is without another's pain, and 
whole greatnels does not riſe upon au- 
other's ruin. 
To a ſtudy at once ſo eaſy and ſort 
table, ſo malicious and ſo harmleſs, 
it cannot be neceſſary to invite my read. 
ers by a long or laboured exhortation; 
it is ſuſſic ent, ſince all would be cri 
ticks if they could, to ſhew by one emi- 
nent example that all can be criticksif 
they will. 
ick Minim, after the common court 
of puerile ſtudies, in which he was 0 
eat proficient, was put apprentice to: 
rewer, with whom he had lived tus 
years, when his uncle died in the city 
and left him a large fortune in the ſtocks, 
Dick had for ſix months before uſed tit 
company of the lower players, of wh 
he had learned to ſcorn a trade, and be 
ing now at liberty to follow his beni 


F. No 
eath of 
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ke reſolved to be a man of wit and hu- 
mour. That he might 1 ini- 
e fre 


tiated in his new character, quent- 
ed the coffee - houſes near the theatres, 
where he liſtened very diligently, day 
after day, to thoſe who talked of lan- 

age and ſentiments, and unities and 
cataſtrophes, till by flow degrees he be- 
gan to think that he underſtood ſome- 
thing ol the ſtage, and hoped in time to 
talk himſelf. 

But he did not truſt ſo much to na- 
tural ſagacity, as-wholly to neglect the 
help of books. When the theatres were 
ſhut, he retired to Richmond with a 
few ſelect writers, whole opinions he 
impreſſed upon his memory by unwea- 
ried — and, when he returned 
with other wits to the town, was able 
to tell in very proper phraſes, that the 
chief buſineſs of art is to copy nature; 
that a perfect writer is not to be expect- 
ed, becauſe genius decays as judgment 
increaſes ; that the great art is the art of 
blotting ; and that, according to the 
rule of Horace, every piece Id be 
kept nine years. 

Of the great authors he now began to 
diſplay the characters, laying down as 
an univerſal poſition, that all had beau- 
ties and defects. His opinion was, that 
Shakeſpeare, committing himſelf whol- 
ly to the. impulſe of nature, wanted that 
correctneſs which learning would have 

iven him; and that Jonſon, truſting to 

arning, did not. ſufficiently caſt his 
eye on nature, He blamed the Stanza 
of Spenſer, and could not bear the Hex- 
ameters of Sidney. Denham and Wal- 
ler he held the firſt reformers of Engliſh 
numbers; and thought that if Waller 
could have obtained the ſtrength of Den- 
ham, or Denham the ſweetneſs of Wal- 
ler, there had been nothing wanting to 


"compleat a poet. He often expreſſed 


his commĩſeration of Dryden's poverty, 
and his indignation nh apes. 
ſuffered him to write for bread ; he re- 
peated with rapture the firſt lines of All 
tor Love, but wondered at the corrup- 
tion of taſte which could bear any thing 
ſo unnatural as rtiyming tragedies. In 
Otway he found uncommon powers of 
moving the paſſions, but was diſguſted 
by his general negligence, and blamed 
him for making a conſpirator his hero; 
and never concluded his diſquiſition, 


witheut remarking how happily the 


ſound of the clock is made to alarm the 
zudience. Southern would bave been 


his favourite, but that he mixes comick. 
with tragick ſcenes, intercepts the na- 
tural courſe of the paſſions, and fills the 
mind with a wild confuſion of mirth and 
melancholy. The verſification of Rowe 
he thought too melodious for the ſtage, 
and too little varied in different paſſions. 
He made it the great fault of Congreve, 
that all his wot av were wits, that 
he always wrote with more art than na- 
ture. He conſidered Cato rather as a 
poem than a play, and allowed Addiſon 
to be the complete matter of allegory and 
grave humour, but paid no great defe- 
rence to him as a critick. e thought 
the chief merit of Prior was in his eaft 

tales and lighter poems, though he 4 
lowed that his Solomon had many noble 
ſentiments elegantly expreſſed. In Swift 
he diſcovered an inimitable vein of iro- 
ny, and an eaſineſs which all would hope 
and few would attain. Pope he was 
inclined to degrade from a poet to a ver- 
ſifier, and thought his numbers rather 
luſcious than ſweet. He often — "27 
the negle& of Phædra and Hippolitus, 
and withed to ſee the ſtage des? better 


* | 
heſe aſſertions paſſed commonly un- 
contradicted; and if . and then an 
opponent ſtarted up, he was quickly re- 
preſted by the Gifrages of the — 
and Minim went away from every diſ- 
pute with clation of heart and increfiſe 
of confidence. d 
He now grew conſcious of his abi- 
lities, and began to talk of the preſent 
ſtate of dramatick poetry; wondered 
what was become of the comick genius 
which ſupplied our anceſtors with wit 
and pleaſantry, and why no writer could 
be found that durſt now venture beyo 
a farce, He ſaw no reaſon for thinking 
that the vein of humour was exhauſted, 
ſince we live in a country where liberty 
ſuffers every character to ſpread itſelf to 
it's utmoſt bulk, and which therefore 
produces more originals than all the reſt 
of the world together. Of tragedy he 
concluded buſineſs to be the ſoul, and 
yet often hinted that loye predominates 
too much upon the modern ſage. P47 
He db now an acknowledged critick, 
and had his own ſeat in a coffee-houſe, 
and headed a party in the pit. Minim 
has more vanity than ill-nature, and 
ſeldom deſires todo much miſchief ; he 
will perhaps murmur a little in the ear 
of him that fits next him, but endeavours 
to influence the audience to favour, 


. 


« +# * — — 
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” tlapping when an actor exclaims ye 
od 


;,orlamentsthe miſeryot hiscountry. 
By degrees he was admitted torchear- 
fals, — many of his friends are of opi- 
nion, that our prgſent poets are indebt- 
ed to him for their happieſt thoughts ; 
by his contrivance the bell was rung 
twice in Barbaroſſa, and by his perſua- 
fon the author of Cleone concluded his 
play without a couplet ; for what can be 
more abſurd, ſaid Minim, than that part 
of a phy ſhould be rhymed, and part 
written in-blank verſe ? and by what ac- 
quiſition of faculties is the ſpeaker, who 
never could find rhymes betore, enabled 
to rhyme at the concluſton of an act? 
He is the great inveſtigator of hidden 
uties, and is particularly delighted 
when he finds the ſound and echo to the 
ſenſe. He has read all our poets with 
icular attention to this delicacy of 
verſification, and wonders at the ſupine- 
neſs with which their works have been 
hitherto peruſed, fo that no man has 
found the ſound of a drum in this diſ- 
tich— | 
© When pulpit, drum ecc leſiaſtie, 
Was beat with fiſt inſtead of a tick ;? 
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and that the wonderful lines upon Ho- 
nour and a Bubble have hitherto paſſed 


without notice. 


Honour is like the glaſſy bubble; 

Which coſts philoſophers ſuch trouble; 
Where one part ere dy the whole does fly, 
And wits are crack d to find out why,” 


In theſe verſes, ſays Minim, we have 
two ſtriking accommodations of the 
ſound to the ſenſe. It is impoſſible to 
utter the two lines emphatically without 
an act like that which they deſcribe; 
Bubble and Trouble cauſing a momenta- 
ry inflation of the checks by the reten- 
tion of the breath, which is afterwards 
foreibly emitted, as in the practice of 
boring bubbles, But the greateſt ex- 
cellence is in the third line, which is 
crack'd in the middle to expreſs a crack, 
and then ſhivers into monoſyllables. 
Yet has this diamond lain neglected 
with common ſtones, and among the 
innumerable admires of Hudibras the 
obſervation of this ſuperlative paſſage 
has been reſerved for the ſagacity of 
Minim. 
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- Minim had now advanced 
himſelf to the zenith of critieal 
reputation ; when he was in the pit, 
every eye in the boxes was fixed upon 
Rim; when he entered his coſſee-houſe, 
he was ſurrounded by circles of candi- 
dates, who paſſed their novitiate of lite- 
rature under his tuition; his opinion 
was aſked by al> who had no opinion of 
their own, and yet loved to debate and 
decide; and no compoſition was ſup- 
poſed to pals in ſafety to poſterity, till 
it had been ſecured by Minim's appro- 
bation. ye 5 2 
Minim profeſſes t almiration o 

the — ad 2 by which 
the academies of the Contirieat were 
raiſed, and often wiſhes for ſome ſtand- 
ard of taſte, for _ tribunal, to which 
merit may appeal from caprice, preju- 
dice, and malignity. He = Gries 2 
plan for an Academy of Criticiſm, 
where every work of imagination ma 
be read before it is printed, and which 
ſhall authoritatively direct the theatres 
hat pieces to receive or reject, to ex- 
clude ar tercvire, 


Such an inſtitution would, in Dick's 
opinion, ſpread the fame of Engliſh lite- 
rature over Europe, and make Londoy 
the metropolis of elegance and polite- 
nels, the place to which the learned and 
ingenious of all countries would repair 
tor inſtrution and improvement; and 

where nothing would any longer be ap- 

ſauded or endured that was not con- 

ormed to the niceſt rules, and finiſhed 
with the higheſt elegance. 

Till ſome happy conjunction of the 
planets ſhall didpois our princes or mi- 
niſters to make themſelves immortal by 
ſuch an academy, Minim contents him- 
ſelf to preſide four nights in a week in 4 
critical ſociety ſelected dy himſelf, whers 
he is heard without contradiction, and 
whence his judgment is diſſeminated 
through the great vulgar and tha 
ſmall. 

When he is placed in the chair of 
criticiſm, he declares loudly for the no- 
ble ſimplicity of our aneeſtors, in oppo- 
ſitic n to the petty refinements, and orna- 
mental luxuriance. Sometimes he is 


tunk in deſpair, and perceives falſe de- 
: licacy 


#f judgment as not very eagerly to 


THE 
exey daily gaining ground, and ſome- 


times brightens his countenance with a 
gleam of hope, and predicts the revival 
of the true ſublime. He then fulmi- 
nates his loudeſt cenſures againſt the 
monkiſh barbarity of — wonders 
how beings that pretend to reaſon can 
be pleaſed with one line always ending 
like another; tells how unjuſtly and un- 
naturally ſenſe is ſacrificed to ſound; 
how often the beſt thou ghts are mangled 
by the ueceſſity of conhining or extend- 
ing them to the dimenſions of a couplet ; 
and rejoices that genius has, inour days, 
ſhaken off the ſhackles which kad en- 
cumbered it ſolong. Yet he allows that 
rhyme may ſometimes be borne, if the 
lines be otten broken, and the pauſes 
judicioully diverſified. 

From blank verſe he makes an eaſy 
tranſition to Milton, whom he produces 
a5 an example of the flow advance of 
laſting reputation. Milton is the only 
writer in whoſe books Minim can read 
for ever without wearineſs. What cauſe 
it is that exempts this pleaſure from ſa- 
tiety he has long and — enquir- 
ed, and believes it to conſiſt in the per- 
petual variation of the numbers, by 
which the ear is gratified and the atten- 
tion awakened. The lines that are com- 
monly thought rugged and unmuſical, 
he conceives to have been written to 
temper the melodious luxury of the reſt, 
or to expreſs things by a proper cadence; 
for he ſcarcely finds a verſe that has not 
this favourite beauty; he declares that 
he could ſhiver in a hot-houſe when he 
reads that 


4 The ground 
3 and cold performs th effect of 
e; 
and that when Milton bewails his bliud- 


neſs; the verſe 
* So thick a drop ſerene kas quench'd theſe 
orbs,” 


has, he knows not how, ſomething that 
frrikes him with an 9 ſenſation 
like that which he fancies would be felt 
from the ſound of darkneſs. 

Minimis not ſo confident of his rules 
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catch new light from the name of the 
author. He is commonly fo prudent as 
to ſpare thoſe whom he cannot reſiſt, 
unleſs, as will ſometimes happen, he 
finds the publick combi againit 
them. But a treſh pretender to fame he 
is ſtrongly inclined to cenſure, till his 
on honuur requires that he commend 
him. Till he knows the ſucceſs of a 
compoſition, he intrenches himſelf in 
general terms; there are ſome new 
thoughts and beautiful paſſages, but 
there is likewiſe much which he would 
have adviſed the author to expunge. 
He has ſeveral favourite epithets, of 
which he has never ſettled the meaning, 
but which are very commodiouſly ap- 
plied to books which he has not read, 
or cannot underſtand. One is manly, 
another is dry, — and another 
fimſy ; ſometimes he diicovers delicacy 
of ityle, and ſometimes mcets with 


range expreſſions. | 
He is never ſo great or ſo happy, as 
when a youth of promiſing parts is 


brought toreecive his directions for the 
proſecution of his ſtudies. He then puts 
on a very ſerious air; he adviſes the pu- 
pil to read none but the beſt authors, 
and when he finds one congenial to his 
own mind, to ſtudy his beauties, but 
avoid his faults; and, when he fits 
down to write, to conſider how his fa- 
vourite author would think at the pre- 
ſent time on the preſent occaſion. He 
exhorts him to catch thoſe moments 
when he finds his thoughts expanded 
and his genius exalted, but to take care 
lett imagination hurry him beyond the 
bounds of — holds diligence 
the mother of ſueceſs; yet enjoins him, 
with great earneſtneſs, not to read more 
than he can digeſt, and not to confuſe 
his mind by purſuing ſtudies of contra- 
ry tendencies. He tells him, that every 
man has his genius, and that Cicero 
could never be a poet. The boyretires 
illuminated, reſolves to follow his ge- 
nius, and to think how Milton would 
have thought; and Minim feaſts upon 
his own beneficence till another day 
brings another pupil, 
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TO THE IDLER, 

N opinion prevails almoſt univer- 

ſally in the world, that he who has 
money has every thing. This is not a 
modern paradox, or the tenet of a ſmall 
and obſcure ſe, but a perſuaſion which 
appears to have operated upon moſt 
minds in all ages, and which is ſup- 
ported by authorities ſo numerous and 
1o cogent, that nothing but long expe- 
rience could have given me confidence 
to queſtion it's truth. 

But experience is the teſt by which all 
the vhiloſor hers of the preſent age agree 
that ſpeculation mult be tried ; and I 
may be therefore allowed to doubt the 
power of money ſince I have been a lon 
time rich, and have not yet found that 
riches can make me happy. 

My father was a farmer, neither 
wealthy nor indigent, who gave me a 
better education than was ſuitableto my 
birth, becauſe my uncle in the city de- 
ſigned me for his heir, and deſired that 
1 might be bred a gentleman, My un- 
cle*'s wealth was the perpetual ſubject of 
conyerſation in the houſe; and when any 
little misfortune befell us, or any mor- 
tification dejected us, my father always 
exhorted me to hold up my head, for my 
uncle would never marry. 

My uncle, indeed, kept his promiſe. 
Having his mind completely buſied be- 
on Bis warehouſe and the Change, 
he felt no tediouſne!s of life, nor any 
want of domeſtick amuſements. When 
my father died, he received me kindly ; 
but, after a few months, finding no 
great pleaſure in the converſation of 
each other, we parted, and he remitted 
me a ſmall annuity, on which I lived a 
quiet and ſtudious life, without any wiſh 
to grow great by the death of my bene- 

or. 

But though I never ſuff;red any ma- 
lignant impatience to take hold on my 
mind, I could not forbear ſometimes to 
imagine to myſelf the pleaſure of bein 
rich; and when I read of diverſions an 
magnificence, reſolved to try, when time 
ſhould put the trial in my power, what 
pleaſure they could afford. 

My uncle, in the latter ſpring of his 
life, when his ruddy cheek and his firm 


nerves promiſed him a long and healthy 
age, died of an apoplexy. His death 
gave me neither joy norſorrow. Hedid 
me good, and I regarded him with gra. 
titude; but I could not pleaſe him, and 
therefore could not love him. 

He had the policy of little minds, who 
love to ſurprize; and having always re- 
* his fortune as leſs than it was, 

ad I ſuppoſe, often. gratified himſelf 
with thinking, how I ſhould be de. 
lighted to find myſelf twice as rich as] 
expected. My wealth was ſuch as ex. 
ceeded all the ſchemes of expence which 
T had formed, and I ſoon began to ex. 
pand my thoughts, and look round for 
ſome purchaſe of felicity. / 

The molt ſtriking effect of riches is 
the ſplendour of drets, which every man 
has obſerved to enforce reſpec, and fa. 
cilitatę reception; and my firſt defirewas 
to be fine. I ſent for a taylor who was 
employed by the nobility, and ordered 
ſuch a ſuit of cloaths as I had often 
looked on with involuntary ſubmiſſion, 
and am aſhamed to remember with what 
flutters of expectation J waited for the 
hour when! ould iſſue forth in all the 
Thecloaths 
were brought, and for three days I ob- 
ſerved many eyes turned towards me as 
I paſſed ; but I felt myſelf obſtructed in 
the common intercourſe of civility, by 
an uneaſy conſciouſneſs of my new ap- 
pearance; as I thought myſeif more ob- 
ſerved, I was more anxious about my 
mien and behaviour; and the mien 
which is formed by care is commonly 
ridiculous. A ſhort time accuſtomed 
me to myſelf, and my dreſs was with- 
out pain, and without pleaſure. 

For a little while I tried to be a rake, 
but I began too late; and having by na. 
ture no turn for a frolick, was in gre 
danger of ending in a drunkard. A fe- 
ver, in which not one of my companions 
paid me a viſit, gave me time for reflec- 
tion. I found that there was no great 

leaſure in breaking windows and lying 
in the round-houſe; and reſolved to al- 
ſociate no longer with thoſe whom, 
though I had treated and bailed them, 
I could not make friends. 

I then changed my meaſures, kept 
running horſes, and had the * of 
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ſplendour of il 
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ing my name very often in the news. 
Nauf A — — the grandſon of 
Childers, who won four N and ten 
by-matches ; and a boy Ily, who car- 
ried off the five years o * and was 
expected to perform much greater ex- 
loits, when my groom broke her wind, 
— I happened to catch him ſelling 
oats for beer, This happineſs was ſoon 
at an end; there was ng pleaſure when 
I loſt, and when I won I could not 
much exalt myſelf by the virtues of my 
horſe. I grew aſhamed of the 282 
of jockey lords, and reſolved to ſpend 
no more of my time in the ſtable. 
It was now known that I had money, 
and would ſpend it; and I palled tour 


ar 


months in the company of archite&s, 
whoſe whole buſineſs was to perſuade me 
to build a houſe. I told them that I had 
more room than I wented, but could 
not get rid of their importunities. A 
new plan was brought me every morn- 
ing ; till at laſt my conſtancy was over- 
wered, and I began to build. The 
appinets of building laſted but a little 
while ; for though I love to ſpend, I hate 
to be cheated ; and I ſoon found, that ta 
build is to be robbed. 

How I proceed inthe purſuit of hap- 
pine!s, you ſhall hear waen I find my- 
{lf diſpoſed to write. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
TiM. RANGER, 


Ne LXIII. SATURDAY, JUNE 30. 


HE natural progreſs of the works 
Ty men is from rudeneſs to conve- 
nience, from convenience to elegance, 
and from elegance to nicety. 

The firſt labour is entorced by neceſ- 
fity. The ſavage finds himſelf incom- 
moded by heat and cold, by rain and 
wind ; he ſhelters himſelf in the hollow 
of a rock, and learns to dig a cave where 
there was none before, He finds the fun 
and the wind excluded by the thicket ; 
and when the accidents of the chace, or 
the convenience of 4 leads him 
into more open places, he forms a 
thicket for himſelf, by planting takes 
at proper diſtances, and laying branches 
from one to another. 

The next gradation of {kill and in- 
duſtry produces à houſe, cloſed with 
doors, and divided by partitions; and 
apartments are multiplied and diſpoſed 
according tothe various degrees of power 
or invent ion; improvement {ucceeds im- 
provement, as he that is freed from a 
greater evil grows impatient of a leſs, 
till eaſe in time is advanced to pleaſure. 

The mind ſet free from the importu- 
nities of natural want, gains leiture to 
goin ſearch of ſuperfluous gratifications, 
and adds to the uſes of habitation the 
delights of proſpect. Then begins the 
reign of ſymmetry ; orders of architec- 
ture are invented, and one part of the 
edifice is conformed to another, without 
any other reaſon than that the gye may 
not be offended, *' | 

The paſſage is very ſhort from ele- 

gunce to luxury, Jenick and Corin- 


thian columns are ſoon ſucceeded by 
gilt cornices, inlaid floors, and pett 
ornaments,which ſhew rather the weal 
than the taſte of the poſſeſſor. 
Language proceeds, like every thing. 
elſe, through improvement to degene- 
racy. Therovers who firſt take -oſicfiion 
of a country, having not many ideas, 
and thoſe not nicely modified or diſcri- 
minated, were contented, if by general 
terms and abrupt ſentences they eould 
make their thoughts known to one an- 
other: as lite begins to be more regu- 
lated, and property to become limited, 
diſputes muſt be decided, and claims 
adjuſted ; the differences of things are 
noted, and diſtinctneſs and propriety of 
expreſſion become neceflary. Tn time, 
happineſs and plenty give riſe to curĩo- 
ſity, and the ſciences are cultivated tor 
eaſe and pleaſure; to the arts whic h are 
now to be taught, emulation ſoon adds 
the art of teaching; and the ſtudious 
and ambitious contend, not only who 
ſhall think beſt, but who ſhall tell theie 
thoughts in the moſt pleaſing manner. 
Then begin the arts of rhetorick and 
oetry, the regulation of figures, the ſe- 
ection of words, the modulat.on of pe- 
riods, the graces of tranſition, the com 
plication of clauſes, and all the delica- 
cies of ſtyle and ſubtilties of compoſi- 
tion; uſeful while they advance perſpi- 
cuity, and laudable While hy increaſe 
pleaipre; but eaſy to be refined by need- 


eſs ſcrupuloſity till they ſhall more em- 
barraſs the writer than aiſiſt the reader 


or delight bim, ue 
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The firſt ſtate is commonly antece- 
dent to the praftigg of writing; the ig- 
norant eſſays of imperfect diction pals 
away with the ſavage generation that ut- 
tered them. No nation can trace their 
— 1· the ſecond period, and 
even of that it does not often happen 
that many monuments remain. 

The fate of the Engliſh tongue is like 
that of others. We know nothing of 
the ſcanty jargon of our barbarous an- 
ceſtors, but we have ſpecimens of our 
language when it began to be adapted 
to civil and religious purpoſes, and find 
it ſuch as might naturally be expected, 
artleſs and ſimple, unconnected and con- 
eiſe. The writers ſeem to have deſired 
little more than to be underſtood, and 
perhaps ſeldom aſpired to the praiſe of 
Pleaſing. Their verſes were confidered 
chiefly as memorial, and therefore did 
not differ from proſe but by the meaſure 
ar the rhyme. 

In this ſtate, varied a little according 
to the different purpoſes or abilities of 
writers, onr language may be ſaid to 
Rave continued to the time of Gower, 


whom Chapcer calls his maſter; and 


IDLER, 


who, however obſcured by his ſcholar's 
popularity, ſeems juſtly to claim the ho- 
nour which has been hitherto denied 
him, of ſhewing his countrymen that 
ſomething more was to be defired, and 
that Engliſk verſe might be exalted into 


try. 

F — the time of Gower and Chaucer, 
the Engliſh writers have ſtudied ele- 
gance, and advanced their language, by 
tucceſſive improvements, to as mu ch har- 
mony as it can eaſily receive,and as much 
copicuſneſs xs human knowledge has 
hitherto required. Theſe advances have 
not been made at all times with the (ſame 
diligence or the fame ſucceſs. Negli- 
gence has ſuſpended the courie of im- 
provement, or affectation turned it aſide ; 
time has elapſed with little change, or 
change has been made without amend- 
ment. But elegance has been long kept 
in view with atrention as near to con- 
ſtancy as life permits, till every man now 
endeavours to excel others in accuracy, 
or outſhine them in ſplendor of ſtyle ; 
and the danger is, left care ſhould tos 
ſoon pals to atfeQation, 


Ne LXIV. SATURDAY, JULY 9. 


TO THE IDLER. 
urn, 

S Nature has made every man de- 
A ſirous of happineſs, I flatter my- 
Elf, that you and your readers cannot 
but feel _ — to _ the ſe- 

vel of my ſtory : for though, in 

> wa — «Le of — In. Thane 
yet found nothing in which I could fi- 
nally acquieſce; yet the narrative of my 
attempts will got be wholly without uſe, 
fince we always approach nearer to 
truth as we detect more and more varie- 
ties of error. 

When I had fold my racers, and put 
the orders of architecture out of my 
kead, my next reſolution was to be a fine 
gentleman. I frequented the polite cof- 
tee - houſes, grew acquainted with all the 
men of humour, and gained the right of 
bowing familiarly to half the nobility. 
In this new ſcene of life my great labour 
was to learn to laugh. I had been uſed 
to conſider laughter as the effect of mer- 
riment, but I ſoon learned that it is 


one of the arts of adulation, and, from 


laughing only to ſhew that 1 was pleaſe 


% 
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ed, I now began to laugh when I wiſhed 
to 9" his was at firſt very diffi- 
cult. I ſometimes heard the ſtory with 
dull indifference, and, not exalting my- 
ſelf to merriment by due gradations, 
burſt out ſuddenly into an aukward 
noile, which was not always favourably 
interpreted. Sometimes I was behind 
the reſt of the company, and loft the 
grace of laughing by delay; and ſome- 
times, when I began at theright time, was 
deficient in — or in — But, 
by diligent imitation of the beſt models 
r attained at laſt ſuch flexibility 
muſcles that I was always a welcome 
auditor of a ſtory, and got the reputa- 
of a good-natured fellow. 
is was ſomething ; but much more 
was to be done, that I might be univer- 
fally allowed to be a fine gentleman. I 
appeared at court on all publick days, 
betted at gaminy-tables, and played at 
all the routs of eminence. I went ev 
night to the opera, took a fidler of diſ- 
puted merit under my protection, be- 
came the head of a muſical faction, and 
had fometimes concerts at my own 
hou, 
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houſe. I once 1 to have attained 
the higheſt rank of elegance, by taking 
a (oreign finger into keeping. But my 
favourite fidler contrived to be arreſted 
on the night of the concert, for 4 finer 
ſuit of cloaths than I had ever pretumed 
to wear, and I loſt all the fame of pa- 
tronage by refuſing to bail him. 

My next ambition was to fit for my 

ifture, I ſpent a whole winter in go- 
ing from painter to painter, to beſpeak 
a whole length of one, and a half length 
of another; I talked of nothing but at- 
titudes, draperies, and proper lights ; 
took my friends to fee the pictures after 
every ſitting ; heard every day of a on- 
dertul performer in crayons and mi- 
niature, and ſent my pictures to be co- 
pied; was told by the judges that they 
were not like, and was recommended to 
other artiſts. At length, being not able 
to pleaſe my friends, I grew leſs pleaſed 
myſelf, and at laſt reſolyed to think no 
more about it. 

It was impoſſible to live in total idle- 
neſs ; and, wandering about in ſearch of 
ſomething to do, I was invited to a 
weekly meeting of virtuoſos, and felt 
myſelf inſtantaneoully ſeized with an 
unextinguiſhable ardour for all natural 
curioſities. I ran from auction to auc̃t ion, 
became a critic in ſhells and foſſils, 
bought a hortus ficeus of ineſtimable va- 
lue, and purchaſed a ſecret art of pre- 
ſerving inlets, which made my collec- 
tion the envy of the other philoſophers. 
I found this pleaſure mingled with much 
vexation. All the faults of my life were 
for nine months circulated through the 
town with the moſt active malignity, 
becauſe I happened to catch a moth of 
peculiar variegation ; and becauſe I once 
out-bid all the lovers of ſhells and car- 
ried off a Nautilus, it was hinted that 
the validity of my uncle's will ought 
to be diſputed, I will not deny that I 
was very proud both of the moth and of 
the ſhell, and gratified myſelf with the 


envy of my companions, perhaps more 
thas 4 a benevolent being. But 
in time I grew weary of being fated for 
that which produced no advantage, gave 
my ſhells to children that wanted — 
things, and ſuppreſſed the art of drying 
duttertlies, becauſe I would not tempt 
Idleneſs and SIO to kill them. 

I now began to feel life tedious, and 
wiſhed to ſtore myſelf with friends, with 
whom I might grow old in the inter- 
change of benevolence, I had ob- 
ſerved that popularity was moſt cafily 

ined by an open table, and therefore 
Fired 2 French cook, furniſhed my ſode- 
board with great magnificence, filled my 
cellar with wines of pompous appclla- 
tions, bought every thing that was dear 
before it was good, and invited alt thoſe 
who were mb famous for judging of 2. 
dinner. In three weeks my cock gave me 
warning, and, upon enquiry, told me 
that Lord Queaſy, who dined with me 
the day before, had ſent him an offer of 
double wages. My pride prevailed, I 
raiſed his wages, «2 | invited his Jord- 
ſhip to another feaſt. I love plain meat, 
and was therefore ſoon weary of ſpread- 
ing a table of which I could not partake. 
I tound that my gueſts, when they went 
away, criticiſed their entertainment,and 
cenſured my profuſion; my cook thought 
himſelf neceſſary, and took upon him 
the direction of the houſe ; I could 
not rid myſelf of flatterers, or break 
from * ſlavery, but by thutting up my 
houſe, and declaring my reſolution to 
live in lodgings. 8 

After all this, tell me, dear Idler 

what I muſt do next. I have health, [ 
have money, and hope that I have un- 
derſtanding; yet, with all theſe, I have 
never yet been able to pals a ſingle day 
which I did not wiſh at an end before 
ſun-ſet. Tell me, dear Idler, what 1 
ſhall do. I am your humble ſervant, 
TiN. RANGER, 


Ne XLV. SATURDAY, JULY 14 


T HE ſequel of Clarendon's Hiſtory, 
at lat happily publiſhed, is an ac- 
ceſſion to Engliſh literature equally 
agrecable to the admirers of elegance 
and the lovers of truth; many doubtful 
tacts may now be aſcertained, and many 


queſtions, after long debate, may be de- 


termined by decifive authority. He that 


records tranſactions in which himſelf 
was en „ has not only an o tu- 
nity 14 — — 
lars which eſcape ſpectators, but has bly 
natu 
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natural powers exalted by that ardour 
which age rites at the remembrance 
of our own importance, and by which 
every man is enabled to rylate his own 
act ion better than anotlier's. 

-, The diſhculties through which this 
work has ſtruggled into l;glit, and the 
delays with which our hopcs have, been 
long mocked, naturally fed the mind 
to the conſideration of the common fate 
of poſthumcus compoſiticns. 

Ie who ſees himſelf ſurrounded by 
admirers, .and whoſe vanity is hourly 
feaſted with all the luxuries of ſtudied 
praiſe, is eaſily perſuaded that his influ- 
ence will be extended beyond his life ; 
that they who cringe in his preſence will 
reverence his memory ; and that thoſe 
who are proud to be numbered among 
his friends, will endeavour to vindicate 
his choice by zcal for his reputation. 

With hopes like theſe, to the execu- 
tors of Swift was committed the hiſtory 
of the laſt years of Queen Ann, and to 
thoſe of Pope the works which remained 
unprinted in his cloſet.” The perform- 
ances of Pope were burnt by thoſe whom 
he had perhaps ſelected from all man- 
k ind as moſt [:kely to publiſh thein; and 
the hiſtory had likewiſe perifticd, had 
not a ſtraggling tranſcript fallen into 
buſy hands. N | 
The papers left inthe cloſet of Peireſc 
ſupplied his heirs with a whole winter's 
fuel; and many of the labours of the 
learned Biſhop Lloyd were conſumed in 
the kitchen ot his l ; 
Som works, indeed, have eſcaped to- 
tal deſtrutt ion, but yet have had reaſon 
fo lament the fate of orphans expoſed to 
the frauds of unfaithful guardians, How 
Hale would have borne. the mutilations 


Which his Pleas of the Crown have ſuf- 


fered from the editor, they who know 
his character will eafily conceive. 

The original copy of Burnet's Hiſ- 
tory, though promiied to ſome publick 
library“, has never been given; and who 
then can prove the fidelity of the publi- 
cation, when the authenticity of Claren- 
don's Hiſtory, thuugh printed with the 
ſanction of one of the firſt univerſities of 
the world, had not an unexpected ma- 
nuſcript been happily diſcovered, would, 


'* It would be proper to 


and waiting for clearer light and fuller 


repoſite, in-fome publick place, the manuſcript of Clarendon, 
which bas not eſcaped all ſuſpicion of unſaiihful publication. 


with the help of factĩous eredulity, hare 
been brought into queſtion by the two 
loweſt of all human beings, a ſcribbler 
for a party, and a commiſſioner of ex. 
ciſe? | 
Vanity is often no leſs miſchievous 
than negligence or diſhoneſty. He that 
poſſeſſes a valuable manuſcript, hopes to 
raile it's eſteem by concealment, andde. 
lights in the diſtinction which he ima- 
pines himſelf to obtain by keeping the 
ey of a treaſure which he neither uſes 
nor imparts. From him it falls to ſome 
other owner, leſs vain but more negli- 
gent, who conſiders it as uſeleſs lumber, 
and rids himſelf of the incumbrance. 
Yet there are ſome works which the 
authors muſt conſign unpubliſhed to 
polterity, however uncertain be the 
event, 33 hopeleſs be the truſt. 
He that writes the hiſtory of his own 
times, if he adheres ſteadily to truth, 
will write that which his own times will 
not eaſily endure, He mult be content 
to repoſite his book till all private pa. 
ſions ſhall ceaſe, and love. and hatred 
give way to ar 
But many leave the labours of halt 
theirlite to their executors and to chance, 
becauſe they will not ſend them abroad 
unfiniſhed; and are unablc to finiſhthem, 
having preſcribed to themſclves ſuch 1 
degree of exactneſs as human diligence 
can ſcarcely attain, Lloyd, ſays Bur. 
net, * didnot lay out his learning with 
© the ſame diligence as he laid it in. He 
was always heſitating and enquiring, 
raiſing objections . removing them, 


diſcovery. Baker, after many years pat 
in biography, left his manuſcripts to be 
buried in a library, becauſe that was im- 
perfect which could never be perfectel. 
Of theſe learned men, let thole who 
aſpire to the ſame praiſe, imitate the di- 
ligence, and avoid the ſcrupuloſity. Let 
it be always remembered that life is 
ſhort, that knowledge is endleſs, and 
that many doubts deſerve not to be 
cleared. Let thoſe whom nature an! 
ſtudy have qualified to teach mankind, 
tell us what they have learned while the 
are yet able to tell it, and truſt their ic 
putation only to chemſelves. 
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1 o complaint is more frequently re- 
peated among the learned, than 
that ot the waſte made by time among 
the labours of Antiquity. Of thoſe who 
pace filled the civilized world with their 
renown, nothing is now left but their 
names, which are left only to raiſe de- 
fires that never can be ſatisfied, and for- 
row which never can be comtorted. 
Had all the writings of the ancignts 
been faithfully delivered down from age 
toage, had the Alexandrian library been 
ſpared, and the Palatine repoſitories re- 
mained unimpaired, how much might 
we have known of which we are now 
doomed to be ignorant! how many la- 
borious enquiries, and dark conjectures, 
how many collations of broken hints 
and mutitated paſſages, might have been 
ſpared! We ſhould have known the ſuc- 
ceſſions of princes, the revolutions of 
empire, the actions of the great, and 
opinions of the wiſe, the laws and con- 
ſtitutions of every ſtate, and the arts by 
which public grandeurand happineſs are 
acquired and preſerved ; we ſhould have 
traced the progreſs of life, ſeen colonies 
from diſtant regions take poſſeſſion of 
European delarts, and troops of ſavages 
ſettled into communities by the defire of 
keeping what they had acquired ; we 
ſhould have traced the gradations of ci- 
vility, and travelled upwards to the ori- 
ginal of things by the light of hiſtory, 
till in remoter times it had glimmered 
in fable, and at laſt ſunk into darkneſs. 
If the works of imagination had been 
leſs diminiſhed, it is likely that all fu- 
ture times might have been ſuppliedwith 
inexhauſtible amuſement by the fictions 
of Antiquity. The tragedies of Sopho- 
cles and Euripides would have ſhewn all 
the ſtronger paſſions in all their diver- 
ſities; and the comedies of Menander 
would have furniſhed all the maxims of 
domettic life, Nothing would have been 
to moral wiſdom but to have 
ſtudied theſe great maſters, whoſe know- 
ledge would haved guided doubt, and 
— authority would have filenced 
cavils. 
Such are the thoughts that riſe in 
every ſtudent, when his curiol:ty isclud- 
ed, and his ſearches are ſi uſli ated; ye 


it may perhaps bedoubted, whetherour 
complaints are not ſometimes inconfide- 
rate, and whether we do not imagine 
more evil than we feel. Of theAncients, 
enough remains to excite our emulation, 
and direct our endeavours. Many of 
the works which time has left us, we 
know to have been thoſe that were moſt 
eſteemed, and which Antiquity itſelf 
conſidered as models z fo that, having 
the originals, we may without much re- 
gret lote the imitations. The obſcurity 
which the want of contemporary writers 
often produces, only darkens ſingle paſ- 
ſages, and thoſe commonly of ſlight im- 
portance. The general tendency of every 
piece may be known ; and though that 
diligence deſerves praiſe which leaves 
nothing unexamined, yet it's miſcar- 
riages are not much to be lamented; 
for the moſt uſeful truths are alwa 
univerſal, and unconnected with acci- 
dents and cuſtoms. 

Such is the general conſpiracy of hy- 
man nature againſt contemporary merit, 
that if we had inherited from antiquity 
enough to afford employment tor the la- 
borious, and amuſement for the idle, I 
know not what room would have been 
left for modern genius or modern induſ- 
try; almoſt every ſubject would have 
been pre · occupied, and every ſtyle would 
have been fixed by a precedent from 


which few would have ventured to de- 


part. Every writer would have had a 
rival, whole ſuperiority was already ac- 
knowledged, and to whoſe fame his 
work would, even before it was ſeen, be 
marked out for a lacrifice, 

We ſee how little the united experi- 
ence of mankind has been able to add 
to the heroic characters diſplayed by 
Homer, and how few incidents the fer- 
tile imagination of modern Italy has yet 
produced, which -may not be found in 
the Iliad and Odyſſey. It is likely, that 
if all the works of the Athenian philo- 
ſophers had been extant, Malbranche 
and Locke would have been condemned 
to be ſilent readers of the ancient meta- 
phyſicians ; and it is — that if 
the old writers had all remained, the 
Idler could not bave written a diſqui- 
lition on the loſs. 
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Ne LXVII. SATURDAY, JULY- 28. 


TO THE IDLERs, 
In, 


N the obſervations which you have 
made on the various opinions and 
purſuits of mankind, you muſt often, 
in literary converſations, have met with 
men who conſider Diſſipation as the 
great enemy of the intellect ; and main- 
tain, that in proportion as the ſtudent 
keeps himſelf within the bounds of a 
ſettled plan, he will more certainly ad- 
vance in ſcience. 
This opinion is, perhaps, generally 


trug; yet, when we contemplate the in- 


quiſitive nature of the human mind, and 


it's perpetual impatience of all reſtraint, 
it may be doubted whether the faculties 
may not be contrafted by confining the 
attention; and whether it may not ſome- 
times be proper toriſque the certainty of 
'Httle for the chance of much. Acqui- 
fitions of knowledge, like blazes of ge- 
nius, are often fortuitous. Thoſe who 
d propoſed to themſelves a methodical 
courſe of reading, light by accident on 
4 new book, which ſeizes their thoughts 
and kindles their curioſity, and opens 
an unexpected proſpect, to which the 
way which they had preſcribed to them- 
ſelves would never have conducted them. 
Toenforce and illuſtrate my meaning, 
I have ſent you a journal of three days 
employment, found among the papers of 
a late intimate acquaintance ; who, as 
will plainly appear, was a man of vaſt 
deſigns, and of vaſt performances, though 
he ſometimes deſigned one thing and 
—— another. I allow that the 
zpeRator's, inimitable productions of 
this kind may well diſcoura 
uent journaliſts ; but, as the ſubje& of 
this is different from that of any which 
the SpeQtator has given us, I leave it to 
you to publiſh or ſuppreſs it. 


« Mem. The following three days I 
- propoſe to give up to reading; and in- 
tend, after all the delays which have ob- 
truded themſelves upon me, to finiſh my 
Jay on the Extent of the Mental Poxwers; 
to reviſe my Treatiſe on Logick; to begin 
the Epick which I have long projected; 


25 to proceed in my perulal the Scrip- 


all ſubſe⸗ 


tures with Grotius's Comment; and at 
leiſure to regale myſelf with the works 
of claſſicks, ancient and modern, and 
to finiſh my Ode to Aftronomy. 

* Monday.) Deſigned to riſe at fix, 
but, by my ſervant's lazineſs, my fire 
was not lighted before eight, when I 
dropped into a ſlumber that laſted till 
nine ; at which time I roſe, and, after 
breakfaſt, at ten ſat down — ſtudy, pro- 

ſing to begin upon my Eſſay; but find - 
— — —— — —— in Plato, 


was abſorbed in the peruſal of the Re- 


publick till twelve. I had neglected to 
torbid company, and now enters Tom 
Careleſs, who after half an hour's chat, 
inſiſted upon my going with him to en- 
joy an abſurd character, that he had ap- 
inted, by an advertiſement, to meet 
im at a particular coffee-houſe. After 
we had for ſome time entertained our- 
ſelves with him, we ſallied out, deſign- 
ing each to repair to his home; but, as 
it tell out, coming up in the ſtreet to a 
man, whole ſteel by his fide declared 
him a butcher, we overheard him open- 
ing an addreſs. to a genteeliſh fort of 
young lady, whom he walked with— 
Mils, though your father is maſter of 
© a coal-lighter, and you will be a great 
© fortune, tis true; yet I wiſh I may be 
© cut into quarters if it is not only love, 
and not lucre of gain, that is my mo- 
tive for offering terms of marriage. 
As this lover proceeded in his ſpeech, ke 
milled us the length of three ſtreets, in 
admiration at the unlimited power of the 
tender paſſion, that could ſoften even 
the heart of a butcher. We then ad- 
journed to a tavern, and from thence to 
one of the public gardens, where I was 
regaled with a moſt amuſing variety of 
men * cat talents, ſo diſco- 
loured by affectation, that they only 
made them eminently ridiculous ; ſha}- 
low things, who, by continual diſſipa- 
tion, had annihilated the few ideas na- 
ture had given them, and yet were cele- 


*brated for wonderful 8 


young ladies extolled for their wit, be- 
cauſe they were handſome ; illiterate 
empty women as well as men, in high 
life, admired for their knowledge, from 


their being reſolutely poſitive j and wo- 
men 
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men of real underſtanding fo far from 


izafing the polite million, that they 


richtened them away, and were left 
folltary. When we quitted this enter- 
taining ſcene, Tom preſſed me, irre- 
{itibly, to ſup with him. I reached 
home at twelve, and then reflected, that 
though indeed I had, by remark ing Va- 
rious characters, improved my inſight 
into human nature, yet ſtil] I had neg- 
lected the ſtudies propoſed, and accord- 
ingly took up my T1 reatiſe on Logict, to 
give it the intended reviſal, but found 
my ſpirits to much agitated, and could 
not forbear a few ſatyrical lines, under 
the title of The Exventag's Walk. 
© Tueſday.) At break faſt, _ my 
Ode to Aſtronomy lying on as deſk, I was 
ſtruck withatrainof ideas, that I thought 
might contribute to it's improvement. 
I immediately rang my bell to forbid all 
viſitants, when my ſervant opened the 
door, with— Sir, Mr. Jeffery Gape.“ 
My cup dropped out of my hand, and 
my poem out of the other. I could 
ſcarce aſk him to fit; he told me he was 
ing to walk, but as there was a like- 
ihood to rain, he would fit with me; he 
ſad, he intended at firſt to have called 
at Mr. Vacant's, but as he had not ſeen 
me a great while, he did not mind coming 
out of his way to wait on me: I made 
him a bow, but thanks for the favour 
ſtuck in my throat. I aſked him if he 
had been to the coffee-houſe, He re- 
plied two hours. | 
© Under the oppreſſion of this dull in- 
terruption, I (at look ing wiſhfully at the 
clock; for which, to increaſe my ſatis- 


faction, I had choſen the inſcription, . 


Art is long, and Life is ſbort; exchang-+ 
ing queſtions and anſwers at long inter- 
vals, and not without ſome hints that 
the weather-glaſs promiſed fair weather. 
At half an hour after three he told me 
he would treſpaſs on me for a dinner, 
and defired me to ſend to his houle for a 
bundle of papers, about incloſing a com- 


mon -upoy his eſtate, which he would 


read to me in the evening, I declared 
myſelf buſy, and Mr. Gape went away. 

Having dined to compoſe my cha- 
grin, I took up Virgil, and ſeycral other 
claſſicks, but could not calm my mind, 
or proceed in my ſcheme. At about 
fiye I laid my hand on a Bible that lay 
on my table, at fixſt with coldneſs and 
inienſihility; but was imperceptibly en- 
gaged ina cloſe attention to it's ſublime 


nucality, and felt my heart expanded by 


in ſome dou 


warm philanthropy, and exalted to dig- 
nity of ſentiment; I then ceniured my 
too great ſolicitude, and my diiguſt con- 
ceived at my acquaintance, who had been 
ſo far from deſigning to offend, that he 
only meant to ſhew kindneſs and reſpect, 
In this ſtrain of mind I wrote An Ea 
on Benevolence, and An Elegy on ſub. 
lunary Diſappointments. When I had 
finiſhed theſe, at eleven, I 1 and 
recollected how little I had adhered to 
my plan, and almoſt queſtioned the poſ- ' 
ſibility of purſuing any ſettled and uni- 
form deſign; however, I was not fo far 
perſuaded of the truth of theſe ſug- 
geltions, but that I reſolved to try once 
more at my ſcheme. As I obſerved the 
moon ſhining through my window, from 
a calm and bright ſky, ſpangled with in- 
numerable ſtars, I indulged a pleaſin 
meditation on the ſplendid ſcene, — 
finiſhed my Ode to Aſtronomy. 
* Wedneſday.) Roſe at ſeven, and em- 
ployed three hours in peruſal of the 
Scriptures with Grotius's Comment ; and 
after breakfaſt fell into meditation con- 
cerning my —— Epiet; and being 
t as to the particular lives 
of ſome heroes, whom I propoſed to ce- 
lebrate, I conſulted Bayle and Moreri, 
and was engaged two hours in examin=- 
ing various lives and. characters, but then 
reſolved to go to my employment. When 
I was ſeated at my deſk, and began to 
feel the glowing ſucceſſion of poetical + 
ideas, my ſervant brought me a letter 
from a lawyer, requiring my inſtant at- 
tendance at Gray's Inn tor half an hour, 


J went full of vexation, and was in- 


volved in butineſs till _ at night; 
and then, being too much fatigued ti! 
ſtudy, ſupped, and went to bed 1 


% 25S 
Here my friend's journal concludes; * 


which perhaps is pretty much a picture 


of the manner in which many proſecute 
their ſtudies. I thergfore reſolved to ſend 
it. you, imagining, that if you think it 
worthy of appearing in your paper, ſome” 
of your readers may receive entertain-" 
ment by recognizing a reſemblance be. + 
tween my friend's conduct and their 
own. [It muſt be left to the Idler accu- 
rately to aſcertain the proper methods of 
advancing in literature; but this one 
poſition, deducible from what has been 

laid above, may, I think, be reaſonably 
aſſerted, that he who finds himſelf ſtrong- 


ly attracted to any particular ſtudy, . 


though it may happen to be =_ = * 


— ——— — 
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propoſep ſcheme, if it is not — or tain that which a warm inclination i- 
p mulates him to puriuve, than that t 


vicious, had better continue his applica- 
tion to it, ſince it is likely that he will, 
with much more caſe and expedition, at- 


which a preicri 


law compels him ta 
toil. I am, &c. oy bo 
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MONG the ſtudies which have 
exerciſed the ingenious and the 
learned for more than three centuries, 
none has been more diligently or more 
ſucceſsfully cultivated than the art of 
Tranſlation; by which the impediments 
which bar the way to ſcience are, in 
ſome meaſure, removed, and the'mul- 
tiplicity of languages becomes leſs in- 
commodious. 

Otevery other kind of writing the an- 
cients have left us models which all ſuc- 
cceding ages have laboured to imitate z 
but Tranilation may juſtly be claimed 
by the moderns as their own. In the 
firſt ages of the world inſtruction was 
commonly oral, and learning tradi- 
tional, and what was not written could 
not be tranſlated. When alphabetical 
writing made the conveyance of opinions 
and the tranſmiſſion of events more eaſ 
and certain, literature did not flouriſh 
in more than one country at once, or 
diſtant nations had little commerce with 
each other; and thoſe tew whom curio- 
ſity ſent abroad in quelt of improvement, 
ddivered their acquiſitions in their own 
manner, defirous perhaps to be conſi- 
dered as the inventors of that which 
= had learned trom others. 

he Greeks tor a time travelled into 
Egypt, but they tranſlated no books 
from the Egyptian language ; and when 
the Macedonians had overthrown the 
empire of Perſia, the countries that be- 
came ſubject to Grecian dominion ſtu- 
died only the Grecian literature. The 


| books of the conquered nations, if they 


had any among them, funk into obli- 


vion; Greece conſidered herſelf as the 


miſtreſs if not as the parent of arts, her 
language contained all that was ſuppoſed 
to 1 — and, except the ſacred 


_ writings of the Old Teſtament, I know 


not that the library of Alexandria adopt - 
ed any thing from a foreign tongue. 
The Romans confoſſed t ſelves the 
ſcholars of the Grytks, and do not ap- 
have expected, what has ſince 


ar to 
| ned, that the ignorance of ſuc- 
pwr ages would prefer them to their 


teachers. Every man who in Rome 
aſpired to the praite of literature, thought 
it neceſſary to learn Greek, and had no 
need of verſions when they could ſtudy 
the originals, Tranſlation, however, was 
not wholly neglected. Dramatick porms 
could be underſtood by the people in no 
language but their own, and the Ro. 
mans were ſometimes entertained with 
the tragedies of Euripides and the come. 
dies of Menander. Other works were 
ſometimes attempted ; in an old ſcholiaſt 
there is mention of a Latin Iliad, and 
we have not wholly loſt Tully's verſion 
of the poem of Aratus ; but it does not 
appear that any man grew eminent 
interpreting another; and perhaps it 
was more frequent to tranſlate for exer- 
ciſe or amuſement, than for fame. 

The Arabs were the firſt nation who 
felt the ardour of Tranſlation; when 
they had ſubdued the eaſtern provinces 
of the Greek empire, they found their 
captives wiſer than themſeſves, and made 
hatte to relieve their wants by imparted 
knowledge. They diſcovered that many 
—— grow wiſe by the labour of a few, 

that improvements might be made 
with ſpeed, when theyhad the knowledge 
of former ages in their own language. 
They therefore made haſte to lay hold 
on medicine and philoſophy, and turned 
their chief Authors into Arabic. Whe- 
ther they attempted the s is not 
known ; their litera was vehe- 
ment, but it was ſhort, and probably 
expired before they had time to add the 
arts of elegance to thoſe of neceſſity. 
The ſtudy of ancient literature was 
interrupted in Europe by the irruption 
of the northern nations, who ſubverted 
the Roman empire, and erected new 
kingdoms with new languages. It is 
not ſtrange, that ſuch 8 
ful) ite attention; thoſe w 
> gra — ined dominion, 
had immediate difficulties to encounter; 
and immediate miſeries to redreſs ; and 
had little leifure, amidſt the violence of 
war, the trepidation of flight, the diſ- 
treſſes of forced migration, or the me 
0 0 2» 2 3 p 21 m 
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mults of unſettled conqueſt, to enquire 


After ſpeculative truth, to enjoy the 


amuſement of imaginary adventures, to 
know the hiſtory ot former ages, or ſtudy 
the events of other lives. But no 
ſooner had * Tow of dominion funk 
into order, than learning began again 
to flouriſh in the calm o ce. 0 — 
lite and poſſeſſions were ſecure, conve- 
nience and enjoyment were ſoon ſought, 
learning was found the highett gra ifi- 
cation of the mud, and Tranſlation be- 
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came one of the means by which it was 
imparted. 

At laſt, by a concurrence of many 
cauſes, the European world was rouzed 
from it's lethargy ; thoſe arts which had 
been long obſcurely ſtudied in the gloom 
of be became the general fa- 
vourites of mankind ; every nation vied 
with it's neighbour for the prize of learn- 
ing; the epidemical emulation ſpread 
from ſouth to north, and Curioſity and 


Tranſlation found their way to Britain, 


- 
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E that reviews the p eſs of 
Engliſh literature, will find that 
Tranſlation was very early cultivated 
among us, but that ſome principles, 
either wholly erroneous or too far ex- 
tended, hindered our ſucceſs from being 
always equal to our diligence. 
Chaucer, who is generally conſidered 
2s the father of our poetry, has left a 
verſion of Boetius on the Comforts of Phi- 
lefophy, the book which ſeems to have 
been the favourite '6f the middle ages, 
which had been tranſlated into Saxon by 
King Alfred, and illuſtrated with a co- 
pious Comment aſcribed to Aquinas. It 
may be ſuppoſed thatChaycer would ap- 
ply more than common attention to an 
author of ſo much celebrity, yet has at- 
— ore nothing higher than a verſion 
ftriftly literal, and has degraded the 
poetical parts to proſe, that the conſtraint 
of verſification might not obſtruft his 
= for _—_ | . 
axton taught us T hy about 
the year PF The Lock printed 
ngliſh was a tranſlation. Caxton 
was both the tranſlator and printer of 
the Deftruccion of Troye, a book which, 
in that infancy of learning, was conſi- 
dered as the beſt account of the fabulous 
ages, and which, though now driven 
out of notice by authors of no greater 
uſe or value, ſtill continued to be read 
in Caxton's Engliſh to the beginning of 
the preſent century, I 
Caxton proceeded as he 1 and, 
except the poems of Gower andChaucer, 
printed nothing but Tranſlations from 
the French, in which the original is fo 
ſcrupuloully followed, that they afford 
us little knowledge of our own language; 
though the words are Engliſh, the phraſe 
foreign, * i 


As learning advanced, new works . 
were adopted into our language, but I 
think with little improvement of the art 
of Tranſlation, though foreign nations 
and other languages offered ys models 
of a better method ; till in the age of 
Elizabeth we began to find that greater 
liberty was neceſſary to elegance, and. 
that elegance was neceſſary to general 


reception; ſome eſſays were then made 


upon the Italian poets which deſerve the 
praiſe and gratitude of poſterity. 

But the old practice was not ſuddenl 
forſaken ; Holland filled the nation with 
literal Tranſlation, and, what is yet 
more ſtrange, the ſame exactneſs was 
obſtinately practiſed in the verſions ot 
the poets. - This abſurd labour of con- 
ſtruing into rhyme was countenanced « 
by Jonſon in his verſion of Horace ; and 
whether it be that more men have learn 
ing than genius, or that the endeavours 
of that time were more directed towards 
knowledge than delight, the accuracy 
of Jonſon found more imitators than 
the elegance of Fairfax; and May, 
Sandys, and Holiday, confined them- 
ſelves to the toil of rendering line for- 
line, not indeed with equal felicity, for 
May and Sandys were poets, and Holi 
day only a ſcholar and a critick. | 

Feltham appears to conſider it as the 
eſtabliſhed law of poxtical Tranſlation, 
that the lines ſhould be neither more nor 
fewer than thoſe of the original; and ſo 
long had this prejudice' gre that 
Denham — Fanſhaw's verſion of 
Guarini as the example of a new and 
noble way, as the firſt attempt to break 
the boundaries of cuſtom and aſſert the 
natural freedom of the Mule. 

In the general emulation of wit and 
genius which the feſtivity of the Reſto- 
4 > ration 
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ration produced, the poets ſhook off their 
canſtraint, and conſidered Tranſlation 
as no longer confined to ſervile cloſeneſs. 
But rei mation is ſeldom the work of 
re virtue or unaſſiſted reaſon. Tranſ- 
tion was improved more by accident 
than conviction. The writers of the 
foregoing age had at leaſt learning 
egual to their genius, and being often 
more able to explain the ſentiments or 
illuſtrate the alluſions of the ancients, 
than toexhibit their graces and transfuſe 
their ſpirit, were perhaps willing ſome- 
times to conceal their want of poetry by 
profuſion of literature, and therefore 
tranſlated literally, that their fidelity 
might ſnelter their infipidity or harſh- 
nels. The wits of Charles's time had 
ſeldom more than flight and ſuperficial 
views, and their care was to hide their 
want of karning behind the colours of 
a gay imagination; they therefore tranſ- 
Jared. abways with freedom; ſometimes 
with licentiouſneis, and perhaps expe&- , 
ed that their readers ray rye: pt ſprite- 
Juneſs for knowledge, and conſider igno- 


rance and miſtake as the impatience and 
negligence of a mind too rapid to ſtop 
at diificulties, and too elevated to de- 
ſcend to minuteneſs. 

Thus was Tranilat ion made more eaſy 
to the writer, and more delightful to the 
reader; and there is no wonder if eaſe 
and pleaſure have found their advocates, 
The paraphraſtick liberties have been 
almoſt univerſally admitted; and Sher. 
bourn, whoſe learning was eminent, an! 
who had no need of any excuſe to patz 
ſlightly over obſcurities, is the only 
writer who in later times has attempted 
to juſtify or revive the ancient ſeverity, 

There is undoubtedly a mean to be 
obſerved. Dryden ſaw very early that 
cloſeneſs beſt preſerved an author's ſenſe 
and that freedom beſt exhibited his ſpi- 
rit ; he therefore will deſerve the higheſt 
praiſe, who can give a repreſentation at 
once faithful a 
vey the ſame thoughts with the ſame 
graces, and who when he tranſlates 


changes nothing but the language, 


* 
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of a more numerous claſs of readers, 
than the uſe of hard words. 

If an author be ſuppoſed to involye 
his thoughts in voluntary obſeurity, and 
to obſtruct, by unnecefiary difficulties, 
a mind eager in purſuit of truth; if he 
writes not to make others learned, but 


to boaſt the learning which he poſſeſſes 


himſelt, and withes to be admired rather 
than underſtood, he counteracts the firſt 


end of writing, and juſtly ſuffers the 


utmoſt ſeverity of cenſure, or the more 
alflictive ſeverity of negle&t, 

But words are only hard to thofe who 
do not underſtand them, and the eritick 
ought always to enquire, whether he is 


Iincommoded by the fault of the writer, 


or by his own. 

Every author does not write for every 
reader; many quettions are ſuch as the 
illiterate part of mankind can have neĩ- 
ther intereſt nor pleaſure in diſeuſſing, 
and which therefore it would be an utc- 
leſs endeavour to level with common 
minds, by tireſome circumlocutions or 


laborious explanations ; and many ſub- 


EW faults of ftyle, whether real 
or imaginary, excite the malignity 


jeRs of general uſe may be treated in a 


different manner, as the book is intend- 


ed for the learned or the ignorant. 
Diffafion and explicatĩon are neceſſary ta 
the inſtruction of thoſe who, being nei- 
ther able nor accuſtomed to think for 


themſelves, can learn only what is ex- 


preſsly taught; but they who can form 
parallels, diſcover conſequences, and 
multiply concluſions, are beſt pleaſed 


with involution of argument and com- 


preſſion of thought; they deſire only ta 
receive the ſeeds of knowledge which 
they may branch out by their own pow- 
er, to have the way to truth pointed out 
which they can then follow without a 
ide, 
5 The Guardian dire&s one of his pu- 
pils to think with the viſe, but ſpeak 


' avrth the an ah This is a precept ſpe - 


cious enough, but not always practica- 
ble. Ditference of thoughts will pro- 


duce difference of language, He that, 


thinks with more extent than another 
will want words of larger meaning ; he 
that thinks with more ſubtilty will (ek 
for terms of more nice di/crimination ; 


and where is the wonder, ſince words 


are 


pleaſing, who can con- 
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aut but the images of things, that he 
who never knew the originals ſhould 
not know the copies? 

Yet vanity 3 us to find faults 
any where rather than in ourſelves. He 
that reads and grows no wiſer, ſeldom 
ſuſpects his own deficiency : but com- 
plains of hard words and obſcure ſen- 
tences, and aſks why books are written 
which cannot be underſtood. 

Among the hard words which are no 
longer to be uſed, it has been long the 
cuſtom to number terms of art. Every 
« man," ſays Swift, is more able to 
© explain the ſubject of an art than it's 
© profeſſors; a farmer will tell you, in 
« two words that he has broken his 
© leg ; but a ſurgeon, after a long diſ- 
« courſe, ſhall leave you as ignorant as 
you were before.* This could only 
have been ſaid by ſuch an exact obſerver 
of life in gratification of malignity, or 
in oſtentation of acuteneſs. 2 hour 
produces inſtances of the neceſſity of 
terms of art. Mankind could never 
conſpire in uniform affectation ; it is not 
but by neceſſity that every ſcience and 
every trade has it's pecuhar language. 
They that content themſelves with ge- 
— ideas may reſt in general terms ; 
but thoſe whoſe ſtudies or employments 
torce them upon cloſer inſpection, muſt 
have names for 7 parts, and 
words by which they may expreſs vari- 
ous modes of combination, ſich as none 
but themſelves have occaſion to con- 
ider. 

Artiſts are indeed ſometimes ready to 
ſuppole that none can be ſtrangers to 
words to which themſelves are familiar, 
talk to an incidental enquirer as th 
talk to one another, and make their 
knowledge ridiculous by injudicious ob- 
truhon, An art cannot be taught but 
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by it's proper terms, but it is not always 
neceſſary to teach the art. 


That the vulgar expreſs their thoughts, 


clearly is far from true; and what per- 
fpicuity can be found among them 

ceeds not from the eaſineſs of their lan- 
guage, but the ſhallowneſs of their 


thoughts. He that fees a building as 2 


common ſpectator, contents hunſelf 
with relating that it is great or little, 


mean or ſplendid, lofty or low; all 
theſe words are — e and common, 


but they convey no diſtin or limited 
ideas; it he attempts, without the terms 
of architecture, to delineate the parts, 
or enumerate the ornaments, his narra- 
tion at once becomes unintelligible. 
The terms, indeed, generally diſpleaſe, 
becauſe they are underſtood by few; 
but they are little underſtood only be- 
cauſe few, that look upon an edifice, 
examine it's parts, or analyſe it's co- 
lumns into their members. 
The ſtate of every other art is the 


ſame ; as it is curſorily ſurveyed or accu- | 


— examined, different forms of ex- 
reſſion become proper. In morality it 
is one thing to diſculs the niceties of the 
caſuiſt, and another to dĩrect the prac- 
tice of common life. In agriculture, he 


that inſtructs the farmer to plough and 


ſow, may convey his notions without the 
words which he would find neceſſary in 
explaining to philoſophers the proceſs of 
vegetation ; and if he, who has nothin 
to do but to be honeſt by the ſhort 


way, will perplex his mind with fubtile 
ſpeculations ; or if he whoſe taſk is to 


reap and threſh will not be contented 
without examining the evolution of the 
ſeed and circulation of the ſap,the writers 
whom either ſhall conſult are very little 
to be blamed, though it ſhould ſome- 
times happen that they are read in vain, 
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2 5 Shifter was born in Cheap- 
ide, and having paſſed repu- 
tably through all the claſſes of St. 
Paul's ſchool, has been for ſome years 
a ffudent in the Temple. He is of opi- 
nion that intenſe application dulls the 
aculties, and thinks it neceſſary to tem- 
per the ſeverity of the law by books that 
menge the mind but do not fatigue it. 

has therefore made a copious collee- 
ron of hhys, poems, and romances, to 


which he has recourſe when he fancies 
himſelf tired with ſtatutes and reports, 
and he ſeldom enquires very nicely whe- 
ther he is weary or idle, 

Dick has received from his favourite 
authors very ſtrong impreſſions of a 


country life; and though his furtheſt 

excurſions have been to Greenwich on 

one ſide, and Chelſea on the other, he 
has talked for {ſeveral years, with gri 

— elevation of ſen - 

timents, 


pomp of language 


timents, about a ſtate too high for con- 
tempt and too low for envy, about 
homely quiet and blameleſs fimplicity, 


. Paſtoral delights and rural innocence. 


His friends who had eſtates in the 
country often invited him to paſs the 
fummer among them, but ſomethi 
or other had always hindered him ; an 
be conſidered, that to reſide in the houſe 
of another man, was to incur a kindof 
dependence inconſiſtent with that laxi- 
Le EC: Go ined as the 
1 x wOY reſolved to be Dappy's 
and procured a lodging to be taken for 
him at a folitary houſe, fituated about 
thirty miles from London, on the banks 
'of 2 ſmall river, with corn fields before 
it, and a hill on each ſide covered with 
wood. He concealed the place of his 
retirement that none might violate his 
obſcurity, and promiſed himſelf many 
a happy day when he ſhould hide him- 
felf among the trees, and contemplate 
the tumults and vexations of the town. 
He ſtepped into the poſt-chaiſe with 
is heart e his eyes ſparkling, 
vat conveyed through many varieties of 
delightful proſpects, ſaw hills and mea- 


dos, corn fields and paſture, ſucceed 


each other, and for four hours charged 
none of his poets with fiction or exag- 
geration. He was now within fix miles 
of happineſs, when having never felt ſo 
much agitation before, he n to wiſh 
his journey at an end, and the laſt hour 
was paſſed in changing his poſture, and 
quarrelling with his ever 

An hour may be tedious, but cannot 
de long; he at lengthalighted at his new 
dwellirig, and was received as he ex- 
pecded ; he looked round upon the hills 
and- rivulets, but his joints were ſtiff 
and his muſcles fore, and his firſt re- 
"queſt was to ſee his bed-chamber. 

He reſted well, and aſcribed the ſound - 
neſs of his ſleep to the ſtillneſs of the 
country. He expected from that time 

nothing but nights of quiet and days 

of rapture; and, as ſoon as he had 
riſen, wrote an account of his new ſtate 
to one of his friends in the Temple. 


DEAR FRANK, 
1 Never pitied thee before. I am now, 
as I could wiſh every man of wiſdom 
and virtue to be, in the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation; with all 
by beautics ot nature ſoliciting my no- 


true image of obſcurity; we hear af 
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tice, and all the diverſities of pleaſure 
courting my acceptance; the birds are 
chirping in the hedges, and the flowers 
blooming in the mead ; the breeze i; 
whiſtling in the woods, and the fun 
dancing on the water. I can now ſa 
with truth, that a man capable of enjoy. 
ing the purity of happineſs, is never 
more buly than in his hours of leiſure, 
itary than in a place 


nor ever leſs ſoli 
I am dear Frank, &e, 


of ſolitude. 

When he had ſent away this letter, he 
walked into the wood with ſome incon- 
venience from the furze that pricked his 
legs, and the briars that ſcratched his 
face ; he at laſt ſat down under a tree, 
and heard with great delight a ſhower, 
by which he was net wet, rattling among 
the branches: This, (aid he, is the 


© troubles and commotions, but never 
feel them.” 

His amuſement did not ove the 
calls of nature, and he therefore went 
back to order his dinner. He knew that 
the country produces whatever is eaten 
or drunk, and imagining that he was 
now at the ſource 9 reſolved to 
indulge himſelf with dainties which be 
ſuppoſed might be procured at a pric 
next to nothing, if any price at all vn 
expected; = intend Now amaze the 
ruſticks with his generoſity, b in 
more than they would 4g of 4.0. 
dithes which he named, he was amaze 
to find that ſcarce one was to be hat, 
and heard with aſtoniſhment and indig- 
nation, that all the fruits of the cart} 
were ſold at a higher price than in tis 
ſtreets of London. 

His meal was ſhort and ſullen, au 
he retired again to his tree, to enquir 
how dearneſs could be conſiſtent wit 
abundance, or how fraud ſhould be 

Riſed by ſimplicity. He was 1 
atisfied with his own ſpeculations, a 
returning home early in the evening 
went a while from window to window, 


nw found that he wanted ſomething d 


He enquired for a news- paper, 1 
was told that farmers never minde 
news, but that they could fend for # 
from the ale-houſe. A e 
diſpatched, who ran away at full ſpe 
but loitered an hour behind the bedg 
and at laſt coming back with his i 

ug 
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ſely demĩred, inſtead of expreſſing 
the gratitude which Mr. Shifter expect- 
ed tor the bounty of a ſhilling, ſaid that 
the night was wet, and the way dirty, 
and he hoped that his worſhi would not 
think it much to give him half-a-crown, 

Dick now went to bed with ſome 
abatement of his expectations; but ſleep 
I know not how, revives our hopes and 
rekindles our deſires. He roſe early in 
the morning, ſurveyed the landſcape, 
and was pleaſed; He walked out, and 
palled from field to field, without ob- 
lerving any beaten path, and wondered 
that he had not ſeen the ſhepperdeſſes 
dancing, nor heard the ſwains piping 
to their flocks. 

At laſt he ſaw ſome reapers and har- 
veſt- women at dinner. Here, faid 
he © are the true Arcadians ; and ad- 
vanced courteouſly towards them, 28 
afraid of confuſing them by the dig- 
nity of his preſence. They acknow- 
ledged his ſuperiority by no other token 
than that of aſking him for ſomething 
todrink. He imagined that he had now 
— the privilege of diſcourſe, and 
32 to deſcend to familiar queſtions, 

eavouring to accommodate his diſ- 
courſe to the groſsneſs of ruſtick/under- 
ſtandings. The clowns ſoon found that 
he did not know wheat from rye, and 
began to deſpiſe him; one of the boys, 
by pretending to ſhew him a bird's neſt, 
decoyed him into a ditch, and one of 
the wenches ſold him a bargain. 

This walk had given him no great 
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pleaſure, but he hoped to find other ruſ- 
ticks leſs coarſe ot manners, and lets 
miſchievous of diſpoſition. Next morn- 
ing he was accoſted by an attorney, who 
told him, that unleſs he made 3 
Dobſon ſatisfaction for trampling his 


. graſs, he had orders to ind ĩct him. dhift- 


er was offended, but not terrified 3 and 
telling the attorney that he was himſelf 
a lawyer, talked fo volubly of pettifog- 
gers and barrators, that he drove him 
away. : 
Finding his walks thus interrupted, 
he was inclined toride; and being pleaſ- 
ed with the appearance of a horſe that 
was grazing ina neighbouring meadow, 
enquired the owner, who warranted hin 
ſound, and would not fell him, but that 
he was too fine for a plain man. Dick 
paid down the price, and riding out to 
enjoy the evening, fell with fis new 
horie into a ditch z they got out with 
difficulty, and as he was going to mom 
again, a countryman looked at the hor{:, 
and perceived him to be blind. Dic 
went to the (eller, and demanded back 
his money; but was told, that a nun 
who rented his ground muſt do the ict 
for himſelf; that his landlord had his 
rent though the year was barren ; and 
that, whether horſes had eyes or no, he 
ſhould ſell them to the higheſt bidder. 

Shifter now b to be tired with 
ruſtick ſimplicity, and on the fifth day 
took poſſeſſion again of his chambers, 
and bade e the regions of calm 
content and placid meditation. 
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EN complain of nothing more 


mory ; and, indeed, every one finds that 
many of the ideas which he defired to re- 
tain have ſlipped irretrievably away;that 
the acquiſitions of the mind are ſome- 
times equally fugitive with the gifts of 
fortune; — that a ſhort intermiſſion of 
attention more certainly leſſens know- 
lede than impairs an eſtate. 

To aſſiſt this weakneſs of our nature, 
many methods have been propoſed, all 
of which may be juſtly ſulpected of be- 
ing ineffectual; for no art of memory, 
however it's effects have been boaſted or 
admired, has been ever adopted into ge- 
neral uſe, nor have thoſe who pollelſed 


it appeared to excel others in readincls - 


of recollection ormultiplicity of attain« 


frequently than of deficient Me- ments. 


There is another art of which all have 
felt the want, though Themiſtocles only 
confeſſed it. We ſuffer equal pain from 
the pertinacious adheſion of unwelcome 
images, as from the evaneſcence of 
thoſe which are pleaſing and uſeful; and 
it may be doubted whether we ſhould be 
more benefited by the art of Memory or 
the art of Forgetfulneſs. 


Forgetfulnets is neceſſary to remem - 7 


brance. Ideas are retained by renova- 
tion of that impreſſion whith time is al- 
ways wearing away, and which new 
images are ſtriving to obliterate. If uſe- 
leſs thoughts could be expelled from the 
mind, all. the * parts of ou 


Knowledge 


— 
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knowledge would more frequently recur, 
and every recurrence would reinſtate 
them in their former place. | 

It is impoſſible to conſider, without 
fome regret, how much might have been 
learned, or how much might have been 
invented, by a rational — vigorous ay 
plication of time, uſeleſsly or painful 

fed in the revocation of events, hic 
— left neither good nor evil behind 
them, in grief for misfortunes either 
repaired or irreparable, in reſentment 
ot injuries known only to ourſelves, of 
which death has put the authors beyond 
our power. 

Philoſophy has accumulated precept 
upon precept, to warn us againſt the an- 
ticipation of future calamities. Alluſe- 
tets milery is certainly tolly, and he that 
feels evils before they come may be de- 
ſervedly cenſured ; yet ſurely to dread 
the future is more reaſonable than to la- 
ment the paſt. The buſineſs of life is to 
go forwards : he who ſees evil in proſpect 
meets it in his way, but he who catches 
it by retroſpection turns back to find it, 
That which is feared may ſometimes be 
zvoided, but that which is regretted to- 
day may be regretted again to-mortow. 

Regret is indeed uſeful and virtuous, 
and not only allowable but neceſſary, 
when it tends to the amendment of lite, 
or to admonition of error which we may 
be again in danger of committing. But 
a very ſimall part of the moments ſpent 

in meditation on the paſt, produce any 

reaſonable caution or falutary ſorrow. 
Moſt of the mortifications that we have 
ſuffered, aroſe from the concurrence of 
local and temporary circumſtances, 
which can never meet again, and moſt 
of our diſappointments have ſucceeded 
thoſe expeCtations, which life allows not 
to be formed a ſecond time. 

It would add much to human happi- 
meſs, if an art could be taught of for- 
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TH every may would be rich if Vet 


a wiſh could obtain riches, is a 
polition, which I believe few will con- 
reſt: at leaſt in a nation like ours, in 
which commerce has kindled an univer- 
Al emulation of wealth, and in which 
. receives all the honours which 

- ore the proper right of knowledge aud 
of vate. 
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getting all of which the remembrance l 
at once uſeleſs and afflictive, if that pain 


which never can end in pleaſure could * 
be driven totally _ that the mind & 

might perform it's functions without 
incumberance, and the paſt might no t. 
longer encroach on the preſent. 1 
Little can be done well to which the b 
whole mind is not applied ; the buſineſs is 
of every day calls for the day to which ti 
it is 4 ; and he will have no lc. © 
ſure to regret yeſterday's vexations wh ul 
reſolves not to have a new ſubject of re- c 
gret to-morrow. ar 
But to forget or to remember at plea. Cc 
ſure, are equally beyond the power of fi 
man. Yet as memory may be aſſiſted a 

by method, and the decays of knowledge 
repaired by ſtated times of recollection, te 
ſo the power of forgetting is capable of wi 
improvement. Reaſon will, by a reſo. fir 
lute conteſt, prevail over imagination, fu 
and the power may be obtained of trans- m 
| Bering the attention as judgment ſhall q 
irect. th 
The incurfions of troubleſome co 
thoughts are often violent and impor. in 
tunate; and it is not eaſy to a mind ac- pe 
ric 


cuſtomed to their inroads to expel them 
immediately by putting better images 
into motion; but this enemy of quiet is 
above all others weakened by every de- 
feat ; the reflection which has been once 
overpowered and ejected, ſeldom return 
with any formidable vehemence. 

— is the great inſtrument 
of intellectual dominion. The mind 
cannot retire from it's enemy into total 
vacancy, or turn aſide from one object 
but by paſſing to another. The gloomy 
and the reſentful are always found 
among thoſe who have nothing to do, 
or whe do noting. We muſt be buj 
about gaod or evil, and he to whomthe 
preſent offers nothing will often be look- 
ing backward on the paſt, 


Qoagh we are all labouring for 
gold as for the chief good, and, by the 
natural etfort of unwearied diligence, 
have found many expeditious methods 
of obtaining it, we have not been abls 
to improve the art of uſing it, or to make 
it produce more happineſs than it at- 
forded in former times, when every de. 


claimer expatiatcd on it's milchiets, 7 
cv 


Err 
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very philoſopher taught his followers 
to deſpiſe it. 

Many of the dangers imputed of old 
toexorbitant wealth, are now at anend. 
The rich are neither — by rob- 
bers, nor watched by informers; there 
is nothing to be dreaded from proſcrip. 
tions, or ſeizures. The mY of con- 
cealing treaſures has long ceaſed; no man 
now needs counterfeit mediocrity ; and 


and darkneſs, or fraſt his mind with the 
conſciouineſs of clouded ſplendour, of 
finery which is uſeleſs till it is ſhewn, 
and which he dares not ſhew. 

In our time the r are ſtrongly 
tempted to aſſume the appearance of 
wealth, but the wealthy very rarely de- 
fire to be thought ours for we are all at 
full liberty to diſplay riches by every 
mode of oſtentation. We fill our houſes 
with uſeleſs ornaments,. only to ſhew 
that we can buy them; we coyer our 
coaches with gold, and employ artiſts 
in the diſcovery of new faſhions of ex- 
pence; and yet it cannot be found that 
riches produce happineſs. 

Of riches, as of every thing elſe, the 
hope is more than the enjoyment; while 
we conſider them as the means to be 
uſed, at ſome future time, for the attain- 
ment of felicity, we preſs on our purſuit 
ardently and vigorouſly, and that ardour 
ſecures us from wearineſs of ourſelves ; 
but no ſooner do we fit down to enjoy 
our acquiſitions, than we find them in- 
ſufficient to $11 up the vacuĩties of life, 

One cauſe which, is not always ob- 
ſerved in the inſufficiency of riches, is, 
that they very ſeldom — their owner. 
rich. To be rich, js to have more than 
is deſired, aad more than is wanted; to 
have ſomething which may be ſpent 
without reluctance, and ſcattered with- 
out care, with which the ſudden demands 
of defire may be gratified, the caſual 
preaks of fancy indulged, or the unex- 
— opportunities of benevolence im- 
roved., 

Avarice is always poor, but poor by 
er own fault, There is another po- 
erty to which the rich are expoſed with 
els guilt by the officiouſneſs of others. 
Every man, eminent for exuberance of 
ortune, is ſurrounded from morning to 
vening, and from eyening to midnight, 
dy flatterers, whoſe art of adulation 
onſiſts in exciting artificial wants, and 

torming new ſchemes of profuſion. 
Tom Tranquil, when he came to age, 


condemn his plate and jewels to caverns. 
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found himſelf in poſſeſſion of a fortune, 
of which the twentieth part might per- 
haps have made him ook. His temper 
is eaſy, and his affections ſoft ; he re- 
ceives every man with kindneſs, and 
hears him with credulity. His friends 
took care to ſettle him by giving him a 
wife, whom, having no particular in- 
clination, he rather accepted than choſe, 
becaule he was told that ſhe was proper 
for him. | 
He was now to live with * pro- 
rtionate to his fortune. hat his 
rtune requires or admits Tom does 
not know, for he has little {kill in com- 
utation, and none of his friends think 
it their intereſt to improve it. If he 
was ſuffered to live by his own choice, 
he would leave every thing as he finds 
it, and paſs through the world diſtin- 
iſhed only by inoffenſive gentleneſs. 
But theminiſters of luxury have marked 
him out as one at whoſe expence they 
may exerciſe their arts. A companion, 
who had juſt learned the names of the 
Italian maſters, runs from ſale to ſale, 
and buys pictures, for which Mr. 
Tranquil pays, without enquiring wbers 
they ſhall be hung. Another fills his 
garden with ſtatues, which Tranquil 
wiſhes away, but dares not remove. 
One of his 3. is learning architec- 
ture by building him a houſe, which he 
aſſed by, and enquired to whom it be- 
onged ; another has been for three 
years digging canals and raiſing mounts, 
cutting trees down in one plage, and 
— them in another, on which. 
ranquil looks with ſerene indifference, 
without aſking what will be the coſt, 
Another projector tells him that a wa- 
ter-work, like that of Verſailles, will 
complete the beauties of his ſeat, and 
lays his draughts before him; Tranquil 
turns his eyes upon them, and the artiſt 
begins his explanations; Tranquil raiſes 
no object ions, but orders him to begin 
the work, that he may eſcape from talk 
which he does not undezitand, 

Thus a thouſand hands are buſy at 
his expence, without adding to his plea- 
ſures. He pays and receives viſits, and 
has loitered in publick or in ſolitude, 
talking in ſummer of the town, and in 
winter of the country, without knowing 
that his fortune is impaired, - till his. 
ſteward told him this morning, that he 
could pay the work men no longer but 
by mortgaging a manor, ; 
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1. the mythological pedigree of learn - 
ing, Memory is made the mother of 
the Muſes, by which the maſters of an- 
cient wiſdom, perhaps, meant to ſhew 
the neceſſity 11 ſtoring the mind copi- 
ouſly with true notions, before the ima- 
gination ſhould be ſuffered to form fic- 
tions or collect embelliſhments ; for the 
works of an ignorant poet can afford 
nothing higher than pleaſing ſound, and 
fiction is of no other ute than to diſplay 
the treaſures of Memory. - h 

The neceſſity of Memory to the ac- 
quiſition of knowledge is inevitably felt 
and univerſally allowed, ſo that ſcarcely 
any other of the mental faculties are 
commonly conſidered as neceſſary to a 
ſtudent : he that admires the proficiency 
of another, always attributes it to the 
happineſs of his Memory; and he that 
laments his own defects, concludes 
with a wiſh that his Memory was bet- 
ter. | 7 
* It is evident, that when the power of 
retention is weak, all the attempts at 
eminence of knowledge muſt be vain; 
and as few are willing to be doomed — 

tual ignorance, I may, aps, af- 

Hed contolation to ſome Wa bawe ballen 
too eaſily into deſpondence, by obſerv- 
ing that ſuch weaknels is, in my opi- 
nion, very rare, and that few have rea- 
ſon to complain of Nature as unkindly 
ſparing of the gifts of Memory. 

In the common buſineſs of life, we 
find the Memory of one like that of an- 
other, and honeſtly impute omiſſions not 
to involuntary forgettulneſs, but culpa- 
ble inattentionʒ but in literary enquiries, 
failure is imputed rather to want of Me- 
mory than of diligence. 

We conſider ourſelves as defective in 


Memory, either becauſe we remember 
P- 


leſs than we deſire, or leſs than we fu 
pole others to remember. ; 
Memory is like all other human 


rs, with which no man can be ſatiſ- 
who meaſures them by what he can 


conceive, or by what he can defire. He 


whofe mind is moſt capaciovs, finds it 


much too narrow for his wiſhes ;' he that 
remembrrs moſt, remembers little com- 
pared w.th what he forgets, He there- 
tore that, after the peruſal of a book; 
finds few ideas remaining in his mind, 
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is not to eonſider the diſappointment u 
peculiar to himſelf, or to reſign all hopes 
of improvement, becauſe he does not res 
tain what even the author has perhaps 
forgotten. 

He who compares his Memory with 
that of others, is often too haſty to la. 
ment the inequality. Nature has ſome. 
times, | indeed, ' afforded examples of 
enormous, wonderful, and gigantick 
Memory. Scaliger reports of himſelf, 
that, in his youth, he could repeat abox 
an hundred verſes, having once read 
them ; and Barthicus declares, that he 
wrote his Comment upon Clautlian with. 
out conſulting the text. But not to have 
ſuch degrees of Memory, is no more to 
be lamented, than not to have the ſtrength 
of Hercules, or the ſwiftnels of Achilles, 
He that in the diſtribution of good has 
an equal ſhare with common men, may 
juſtly be contented. Where there is n 
ſtriking diſparity, it is difficult to know 
of two which remembers moſt,” and fill 
more difficult to diſcover which read 
with greater attention, which has re- 
newed the firſt impreſſion by, more fre. 
quent repetitions, or by what accidental 
combination of ideas either mind might 
have united gny particular narrative or 
argument to it's former ſtock. 

ut Memory, however impartially 
diſtributed, fo often deceives our truſt, 
that almoſt” every man attempts, by 
ſome artifice or other, to ſecure it's fide- 


lity. ! 
| Ie is the practice of many readers, to 
note in the margin of their books, the 
moſt important paſſages, the ſtrongel 
zuments, or the brighteſt ſentiments, 


Thus they load their minds with ſuper- 


fluous attention, reprefs the vehemenct 
of curioſity by wfelefs deliberation, and 
by frequent interruption break the cut: 
rent of narration or the chain of reaſon, 
and at laſt cloſe the volume, and forget 
the paſſages and marks together: 
Others I have found unalterably per- 
ſuaded, that nothing is certainly remen- 
bered but what is tranſcribed ; and they 
have therefore paſſed weeks and month 
in transferring large quotations to 1 
common- place book. Yet, why af 
fart of a book, which can be conſults 
t pleaſure, ſhould be copied, I was 8 
vw 
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ver able to diſcover. The hand has no 
cloſer correſpondence with the Memor 
than the eye. The act ot writing itſelf 
diſtracts the thoughts, and what is read 
twice is commonly better remembered 
than what is tran.cribed.' This method 
therefore conſumes time without aſſiſt- 
ing Memory. 
he true art of Memory is the art 
of attention. No man will read with 
much advantage, who is not able, at 
leaſure, to evacuate his mind, or who 
ings not to his author an intellect de- 


fecated and pure, neither turbid with 
care, no agitated by pleaſure. If the 
repoſitories of thought are already full, 
what can they receive? If the mind is 
employed on the paſt or future, the book 
will be held betore the eyes in vain, 
What is read with delight is commonly 
retained, becauſe pleaſure always ſecures 
attention; but the books 2 are con- 
ſulted by occaſional neceſſity, and per- 
uſed with impatience, ſeldom leave any 
traces on the mind. 


Ne LXXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


N the time when Baſſora was con- 

ſidered as the ſchool of Afia, and 
flouriſhed by the reputation of it's pro- 
feſſors and the confluence of it's ſtudents, 
among the pupils that liſtened round the 
chair of Albumazar was Gelaleddin, a 
native of Tayris in Perſia, a young 
man amiable in his manners and beauti- 
ful in his form, of boundleſs curioſity, 
inceſſant diligence, and irreſiſtible ge- 
nius, of quick apprehenſion and tena- 
cious m , accurate without nar- 
rowneſs, eager tar novelty without 
inconſtancy, _ 4 
No ſooner did Gelaleddin appear at 
Baſſpra, than his virtues and abilities 


_ raiſed him to diſtinction. He paſſed 


from claſs to claſs, rather admired than 
envied by thoſe whom the rapidity of his 
progres left behind ; he was conſulted 
y his fellow- ſtudents as an oraculous 
guide, and admitted as a competent au- 
ditor to the conferences of the ſages. 
After a few years, having paſſed 
through all the exerciſes of probation, 
Gelaleddin was invited to a profeſſor's 
ſeat, and entrated to increaſe the ſplen- 
dour at Baſſora. Gelaleddin affected to 
deliberate on the propoſal, with which, 
before he conſidered it, he reſolved to 
comply ; arid next morning retired to a 
2 planted for che recreation of the 
udents, and, entering a ſolitary walk, 
began to meditate upon his future lite. 
© If Lam thus eminent, faid he, © in 
the regions of literature, I ſhall be yet 
more conipicuous in any other place: 
* if I ſhould now devote mylelf to ſtudy 
* and retirement, I muſt paſs my life in 
* filence,unacquainte(l with the delights 
© of wealth, the influence of power, the 


* pomp of greatnels, and the charms of 


elegance, with all that man envies and 
deſires, with all that keeps the world 
in motion, by the hope of gaining or 
the fear ot loſing it. I will therefore 
depart to Tauris, where the Perſian 
monarch reſides in all the ſplendour of 
abſolutedominion: my reputation will 
fly before me, my arrival will be con- 

atulated by my kinſmen, and my 
— I ſhall iee the eyes of thoſe who 
predicted my greatneſs ſparlking with 
exultation, and the faces of thoſe that 
once deſpiſed me clouded with envy, 
or counterteiting kindneſs by artificial 


my diſcourſe, and my moderation b 
my filence ; I will inſtruct the — 
with eaſy gentleneſs, and repreſs the 
oſtentatious byſeaſonable ſuperciliouſ- 
neſs. My apartments will be crouded 
by the inquiſitive and the vain, by 
thoſe that honour and thoſe that rival 
me; my name will ſoon reach the 
court ; I ſhall ſtand before the throne 
of the emperor; the judges of the law 
will confeſs my wiſdom, and the no- 
bles will contend to heap gifts upon 
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like that of others, excites malignity, 
or feel myſelf — on the ſeat of 
© elevation, I may at laſt retire to aca- 
© demical obſcurity, and become, in my 
© loweſt ſtate, a proteſſor of Baſſora. 
Having thus ſettled his determination, 
he declared to his friends his deſign of 
viſiting Tauris,and faw with more plea- 
ſure than he ventured to expreſs, the re- 
gret with which he was diſmiſſed. He 
could not bear to delay the honours to 
which he was deſtined, and therefore 
haſted away, and in a ſhort time entered 
the capital of Perſia, He was immedi- 
atcly 


ſmiles. I will ſhew my wiſdom by 


me. If I ſhall find that my merit, 
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ately immerſed in the crowd, and paſſed 
unobſerved to his father's houſe. He 
entered, and was received, though not 
unkindly, yet without any exceſs of 
fondneſs or exclamations of rapture, 
His father had, in his abſence, ſuffered 
many loſſes, and Gelaleddin was conſi- 
dered as an additional burthen to a fall- 
ing family. 

When he recovered from his ſurprize, 
he began to diſplay his acquiſitions, and 
practiſed all the arts of narration and 
diſquifition : but the poor have no lei- 
ſure to be pleaſed with eloquence ; they 
heard his arguments without reflection, 
and his pleaiantries without a ſmile. He 
then applied himſelf fingly to his bro- 
thers and ſiſters, but bound them all 
chained down by invariable attention to 
their own fortunes, and inſenſible of any 
other excellence than that which could 

ring ſome remedy for indigence. i 

It was now known in the neighbour- 
bood that Gelaleddin was returned, and 
he ſate for ſome days in expettation that 
the learned would viſit him for conſult- 
ation, or the great for entertainment. 
But who will be pleaſed or inſtructed in 
the manſions of — He then fre- 

uented places of public reſort, and en- 
eavoured to attract notice by the copi- 
ouſneſs of his talk. The ſpritely were 
filenced, and went away to cenſure in 


ſome other place his arrogance and his 
2 — the dull liftened quietly 
or a while, and then wondered wh 
any man ſhould take pains to obtain Fl 
much knowledge which would never do 
him good, 

He next ſolicited the viſiers for em- 
ployment, not doubting but his ſervice 
would be eagerly accepted, He was 
told by one that there was no vacancy in 
his office z by another, that his merit 
was above any patronage but that of the 
emperor ; by a third, that he would not 
forget him; and by the chief viſier, 
that he did not think literature of any 

eat uſe in publick bufineſs. He way 
ſometimes admitted to their tables, 
where he exerted his wit and diffuſed 
his knowledge; but he obſerved, that 
where, by endeayour or accident, he had 
remarkably excelled, he was ſeldom in- 
vited aNecond time. 

He now returned to Baſſora, wearied 
and difMſted, but confident of reſum- 
ing his tormer rank, and revelling again 
in ſatiety of praiſe. But he who had 
been neglected at Tauris, was not much 
regarded at Baſſora; he was conſidered 
as a fugitive, who returned only becauſe 
he could live in noother place; his com- 
panions found that they had formerly 
over rated his abilities, and he lived long 
without notice or eſteem. 
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TO THE IDLER. 
n, 


I Was much pleaſed with your ridicule* 


of thoſe ſhallowCriticks, whole judg- 
ment, though often right as far'as it 
goes, yet reaches only to inferior beau- 
ties, and who, unable to comprehend 
the whole, judge only by parts, and 
from thence determine the merit of ex- 
tenſive works. But there is another kind 
of Critick ſtill worſe, who judges by 
narrow rules, and thoſe too often falſe ; 
and which, though they ſhould be true, 
and founded on nature, will lead him 
but a very little way towards the juſt 
eſtimation of the ſublime beauties in 
works of genius; for whatever part of 
an art can be executed or criticiſed by 
rules, that part is no longer the work 
of genius, which implies excellence out 
of the reach of rules. For my own part, 


I profeſs myſelf an Idler, and love te 
give my judgment, ſuch as'it is, from 
my immediate pereeptions, without 
much fatigue of thinking; and I am of 
opinion, that if a man has not thoſe per- 
ceptions Tight, it will be vain for him to 
endeavour to ſupply their place by rules, 
which may — him to talk more 
learnedly, but not to diſtinguiſh more 
acutely. Another reaſon which has leſ- 
ſened my affection for the ſtudy of cri- 
ticiſm is, that Criticks fo far as I have 
obſerved, debar themſelves from receiv- 
ing any pleaſure from the polite arts, at 
the ſame time that they profeſs to love 
and admire them : for theſe rules, being 
always uppermoſt, give them ſuch a 
propenſity to criticiſe, that, inſtead of 
giving up the reins of their imagination 
into their author's hands, their 2 
minds are employed in examining w = 
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ther the performance be according to 
the rules of art. 

To thoſe who are reſolved to be Cri- 
ticks in ſpite of nature, and at the ſame 
time have no great diſpoſition to much 
reading and ſtudy, I would recommend 
to them to aſſume the character of Con- 
noiſſcur, which may be purchaſed at a 
much cheaper rate than that of a Critick 
in poetry. The remembrance of a few 
names of painters, with their | 2109 
character, with a few rules of the aca- 
demy, which they may pick up among 
the painters, will go a great way to- 
wardsmaking avery notable connoiſſeur. 

With a gentleman of this caſt, I vi- 
Gted laſt week the Cartoons at Hamp- 
ton Court: he was juſt returned from 
Italy, a Connoiſſeur of courſe, and of 
courſe his mouth full of nothing but the 
grace of Raffaele, the 2 of Dome- 
nichino, the learning of Poullin, the air 
of Guido, the greatneſs of taſte of the 
Charaches, and the ſublimity and grand 
contorno of Michael Angelo; with all 
the reſt of the cant of criticitm, which 
he emitted with that volubility which 
generally thoſe orators have who annex 
no ideas to — d 1 

As we were through the rooms, 
In our way to the ey. I made him 
obſerve a whole length of Charles the 
Firſt by Vandyke, as a perfect repreſen- 
tation of the character — well as the 
figure of the man. He a it was ver 
= but it wanted ſpirit and ore 
and had not the flowing line, without 
which a figure could not poſſibly be 
Ar When we entered the gal- 

ery, I thought I could perceive him re- 
collect ing his rules by which he was to 
criticiſe Raffaelle. I ſhall paſs over his 
obſervation of the boats being too little, 
and other criticiſms of that kind, till 
we arrived at St, Paul preaching. 
* This,” fays he, is eſteemed the moſt 
* excellent of all the Cartoons ; what 
* nobleneſs, what dignity there is in 
that figure of St. Paul! and yet what 
* an addition to that nobleneſs could 
* Raffaclle have given, had the art of 
* contralt been known in his time? but 
* above all, the flowing line, which 
* conſtitutes grace and beauty. You 
* would not then have ſeen an upright 
* figure ſtanding equally on both legs, 
* and both hands ſtretched forward in 
the ſame direction, and his drapery, 
to all appearance, without the leaſt art 
Lef diſpolition,” The following pic- 


ture is the Charge to Peter. Here, 
ſays he, © are twelve upright figures ; 
© what apity it is that Rathelle was not 
© acquainted with the pyramidal princi- 
© ple! he would then have contrived the 
figures in the middle to have been on 
higher ground, or the figures at the 
© extremities ſtooping or lying, which 
« would not only have formed the group 
into the ſhape of a pyramid, but like - 
« wile contraſted the ſtanding figures. 
© Indeed,* added he, I have often la- 
* mented that fo great a genius as Rat- 
« faclle had nt lived in this enlightened 
age, ſince the art has been reduced to 
c principles, and had had his education 
© 1noue of the modern academies ; what 
« glorious works might we then have 
© expected from this Hons pencil!” 

I ſhall trouble you no longer, with 
my friend's obſervations, which, I ſup- 
pole, yu are now able to continue by 
yourſelt. It is curious to obſerve, that, 
at the ſame time that great admiration is 
pretended for a name of fixed reputa- 
tion, objections are raiſed againſt thoſe 
very qualities by which that great name 
was acquired, | 

ThoſeCriticksare continually lament- 
ing that Raffaelle had not the colouring 
and harmony of Rubens, or the light 
2 ſhadow of Rembrant, without con- 

dering how much the harmony 
of 1 — and affeckat on of the 
latter, would take from the dignity of 
Raffaclle; and yet Rubens had great 
harmony, and Rembrant 4 — 
light and ſhadow ; but what may be an 
excellence in a lower claſs of painti 
becomes a blemiſh in a higher ; as tho 
quick, ſprightly turn, which is the lite 
and beauty of epigrammatick compoſi- 
2 by wei but ill ſuit with the ma- 
jeſty of heroick poetry. 

To conclude 6 not be thought 
to infer from any thing that has been 
ſaid, that rules are abſolutely unneceſ- 


ſary, but to cenſure ſcrupuloſity, a ſer- 


vile attention to minute exactneſs, which 
is ſometimes inconſiſtent with higher ex- 
cellency, and is loſt in the blaze of ex- 
panded genius. 

I do not know whether you will 
think painting a general ſubjet. By 
inſerting this letter, perhaps you will 
incur the cenſure a man would deſerve, 
whoſe buſineſs being to entertaiu a whole 
room, ſhould turn his back to the com- 

any, and talk to a particulay perſon. 


am, Sir, &c. 


Nr 
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ASY Poetry is univerſally admir- 
E ed; but I know vot whether any 
rule has yet been fixed, by which it may 
be decided when Poetry can be properly 
called eaſy. Horace has told us, that 
it is ſuch as every reader hopes to equal, 
but after long labour finds unattainable. 
This is a very looſe deſcription, in 
which only the effect is noted; the qua- 
lities which produce this effect remain 
to be inveſtigated. 


Eaſy poetry is that in which natural 


thoughts are expreſſed without violence 
to the language. The diſcriminating 
character of Eaſe conſiſts principally in 
the diction, for all true poetry requires 
that the ſentiments be natural. Lan- 
guage ſuffers violence by harſh or by 

aring figures, by tranſpoſition, by un- 
uſual acceptations of words, and by any 
licence, which would be avoided by a 
writer of proſe. Where any artifice ap- 
pears in the conſtruction of the verſe, 
that verſe is no longer ealy. Any epi- 
thet which can be ejected without dimi- 
nut ion of the ſenſe, any curious itera- 
tion ot the ſame word, and all unuſual, 
though not ungrammatical ſtructure of 
ſpeech, deſtroy the grace of eaſy poetry. 

The firſt lines of Pope's Iliad afford 
examples of many licences which an eaſy 
writer muſt decline. 

Achi'le; wrath, to Greece, the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, Heavy Goddels, ſing, 
The wrath which H to Pluto's gliomy reign 
The ſouls of mighty chiefs untimely lain, 

In the firſt couplet the language is diſ- 
torted by inverſions, clogged with fu- 
perfluitics, and clouded by a harſh me- 
taphor; and in the ſecond there are two 
words uſed in an uncommon ſenſe; and 
two epithets inſerted only to lengthen 
the line; all theſe practices may in a 
long work eaſily be pardoned, but they 
always produce ſome degree of oblcn- 
* and ruggedneſs. 

aſy poetry has been ſo long excluded 
by ambition of ornament, and luxuri- 
ance of imagery, that it's nature ſeems 
now to be forgotten. Aﬀectation, how- 
ever oppoſite to eaſe, is ſometimes miſ- 
taken for it; and thoſe who aſpire to 
gentle elegance, colle& female phraſes 
and taſhionable barbariſms, and ima 


gine that ſtyle to be eaſy which cuſtom 
has made familiar. Such was the idea 
of the poet who wrote the following 
verſes to a Counteſs cutting paper. 


Pallas grew wvaj-rifſh once and odd, 
She would not ds the leaſt right thing 
Either for Goddefs or for God, 

Nor work, nor play, nor paint, nor ſing, 
Fore frown'd, and Uſe,” hecry'd, thoſe eya 
* So (ſkilful, and thoſe hands \- taper ; 

© Do ſomething exquiſite and wiſe. — 
She bow'd, obey'd him, and cut piper, 
This vexing him who gave her birth, 
Thought by all heaven a burnivg ſhame, 
What docs ſhe next, but bids on earth 
Her Burlington do juft the ſame ? 
Pallas you give yourſelf flrange airs z 
But ture you'll find it hard to ſpoil 
The ſenſe and taſte of one that bears 
The name of Savwile and of Boyle, 
Alas ! one bad example ſhewn, 
How quickly all the ſex purſue ! 
Sce, Madam! fee the arts o'erthrown 
Between Jobn Overton and you. 


It is the ary £0 of eaſy to 
be underſtood as long as the * 


laſts; but modes of ſpeech, which owe 
their prevalence only to modith folly, or 
to the eminence of thoſe that uſe then, 
die away with their inventors, and their 
meaning, in a few years, is no longer 
known. 

Eaſy poetry is commonly ſought in 
petty compoſitions upon minute ſubjefs 
but eaſe, though it-excludes pomp, will 
admit greatneſs. Many lines in Cato's 
Soliloquy are at once eaſy and ſublime, 
"Tis the Diyinity that irs within us; 

"Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an hereaftes 
And intimates eternity to man. 

If there is a Power above us, 
And that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works, he muſt delight in virus 
And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


Nor is eaſe more contrary to wit than ic 
ſublimity; the celebrated ſtanza « 
Cowley, on a lady elaborately dreſle!, 
loſes nothing of it's freedom by tit 
ſpirit of the ſentiment. 

Th' adorning thee with ſo much art 

Is but a barb'rous ſkill, 

Tis like the pois'ning of a dat, 

5 Too apt before te kill, 
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Cowley ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 
power of writing eaſily beyond any other 
of our poets, yet his purſuit of remote 
thoughts led him often into harſhnels of 
expreſſion. Waller often attempted, 
but ſeldom attained it ; for he is too fre- 
quently driven into tranſpoſitions. The 
poets, from the time of Dryden, have 

ually advanced in embclliſhment, 
and conſequently departed from ſimpli- 
city and caſe. 

To require from any author many 


pieces of eaſy poetry, would be indeed 
to oppreſs him with too hard a taſk. It 
is lets difficult to writea volume of lines 
ſwelled with epithets, brightened by 
figures, and ſtiffened by tranipoſitions, 
than to produce a few couplets graced 
only by naked elegance and ſimple pu- 
_ which require ſo much care and 
1kill, that I doubt whether any of our 
authors has yet been able, for twenty 
lines together, nicely to obſerve the true 
definition ot ealy poetry. 


Ne LXXVIIL. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 


Have paſſed the ſummer in one of 
thoſe places to which a mineral {pring 
gives the idle and luxurious an annu 
reaſon for reſorting,whenever they fancy 
themſelves offended by the heat of Lon- 
don. What is the true motive of this 
riodical aſſembly, I have never yet 
— able to diſcover. The greater part 
of the viſitants neither feel diſeaſes nor 
fear them. What pleaſure can be ex- 
pected more than the variety of the jour- 
ney, I know not, for the numbers are 
too great for privacy, and too {mall for 
diverſion. f each is knawn to be a 
ſpy y=”_ the reſt, they all- live in con- 
tinual reſtraint; and having but a narrow 
range for cenſure, they gratity it's crav- 
s by preying on one another. 
ut eyery condition has ſome advan- 
tages. In this confinement a ſmaller cir- 
cle affords opportunities for more exact 
obſeryation. The glaſs that magnihes 
it's object contracts the ſight to a point, 
and the mind muſt be upon a ſingle 
character to remark it's minute peculia- 
rities. The quality or habit which paſſes 
unobſerved in the tumult of ſucceſſive 
multitudes, becomes conſpicuous when 
it is offered to thenotice 7 afterday ; 
and perhaps I have, without ny diſtinct 


notice, ſeen thouſands like my late com- 
panions ; for when the ſcene can be va- 


ried at pleaſure, a flight diſguſt turns us 
aide before a deep im can be 
made upon the mind. 

There was a ſele& ſett, ſuppoſed to 
be diſtinguiſhed by ſuperiority of intel- 
lects, who always paſfed the evening to- 
gether. To be admitted to their con · 
verſation was the higheſt honour of the 
— many youths aſpired to diſtinc- 
ion, by pretending to occaſional invita- 


tons; and the ladies were often wiſhing 


to be men, that they might partake the 


pleaſures of learned ſociety. 

I know not whether by merit or de- 
ſtiny, I was, ſoon after my arrival, ad- 
mitted to this envied party, which I 
frequented till I had learned the art by 
which each endeavoured to ſupport his 
character. | 

Tom Steady was a vehement aſſertor 
of uncontroverted truth; and by keeping 
himſelf out of the reach of contradic- 
tion, had acquired all the confidence 
which the conſciouſneſs of irreſiſtible 
abilities could have given. I was once 
mentioning a man of eminence, and, 
after having recounted his virtues, en- 
deavoured to repreſent him fully, by 
mentioning his faults. Sir, ſaid Mr. 
Steady, that he has faults I can eafily - 
© believe, for who is without them? No 
man, Sir, is now alive, among the 

innumerable multitudes that ſwarm 
upon the earth, however wiſe, or hows 
ever good, who has not, in ſome de- 
gree, his failings and his faults, If 
there be any man faultleſs, bring him 
forth into publick view, ſhew him 
openly, and Jet him be known; but T 

will venture to affirm; and, till the 
contrary be plainly ſhewn, ſhall al- 
ways maintain, that no ſuch man is to 
be found. Tell not me, Sir, of im- 
peccability and perfectĩon; ſuch talk 
is for thole that are ſtrangers in the 
world: I have ſeen ſeveral nations, 
and converſed with all ranks of people; 
I have known the great and the mean, 
the- learned and the ignorant, the old 
and the young, the clerical and the 
lay, but I have never found a man 
without a fault; and I ſuppoſe ſhall 
die in the opinion, that to E uma 
is to be frail.” ' : 


Ty 
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To all this nothing could be oppoſed. 

T liſtened with a hanging head ; Mr. 
Steady looked round on the hearers with 
triumph, and 1aw every eye congratu- 
lating his victory; he departed,and ſpent 
the next morning in io}lowing thoſe who 
retired irom the company, and telling 
thein, with injunctions oi ſecrecy, how 
poor Spritely began to take liberties with 
men wiſer than himſelf; but that he 
ſuppreſſed him by a decifive argument, 
which put him totally to flence. 

Dick Snug is a man of fly remark 
and pithy {ententiouſneſs: he never im- 
merges himtelf in the ſtream of conver- 
ſation, but lies to catch his companions 
in the eddy: he is often very ſuccesful 
in break ing narratives and confounding 
eloquence, A gentleman, giving the 
hiftory of one of his acquaintance, made 
mention of a lady that had many lovers : 
—»* Then,” faid Dick, *ſhe was either 
© hand{omeorrich.* This obſervation 
being well received, Dick watched the 
progrets of the tale; and hearing of a 
man loſt in a ſhip-wreck, remarked, that 
no man was ever drowned upon dry 
lard. 

Will Startle is a man of exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility, whoſe delicacy of frame, and 
quicknels of diſcernment, ſubject him to 
impretlions from the {lighteſt cauſes; and 


 whotherefere paſſes his life between rap- 


ture and horror, in quiverings of delight, 
or convulſions of diiguſt. His emotions 
are too violent for many words; his 
thoughts are always diſcovered by ex- 
clamaticns. Vile, odious, horrid, deteſt- 
able, and feet, charming, delightful, 
aſloniſting, compoſe almoſt his whole 
vocabulary, which he utters with va- 
rious contortions and geſticulations, not 
eaſily related or deſcribed. 

Jack ſolid is a man of much reading, 
who utters nothing but quotations ; but 
having been, I ſuppole, too confident 


of his memory, he has for ſome time 
negle&ed his books, and his ſtock grows 
every day more ſcanty. Mr. Solid has 
found an opportunity every night to te- 
peat from Hudibrag— 


Doubeleſs the pleaſure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat, 


And from Waller 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they would have 
Were it but known that they diſcreetly b 


Dick Miſty is a man of deep reſearch 
and forcible penetration. Others are 
content with ſuperticial appearances;but 
Dick holds, that there is no effect with. 
out a cauſe, and values himſcH upon his 
power of explaining the difficult, and 
ditplaying the abſtruſe. Uponaditpute 
among us which of two young ſtrangers 
was more beautiful—* Vou, ſays Mr, 
Miſty, turning to me, *like Aramanthia 
© better than Chloris. I do not wonder 
at the preference, for the cauſe is evi- 
dent: there is in man a perception of 
harmony, and a ſenſibility of perfec- 
tion, which touches the finer fibres of 
the mental texture; and before Reaſon 
can deſcend from her throne, to-paſs 
her ſentence upon the things compar- 
ed, drives us towards the object pro- 
portioned to our faculties, by an im- 

ulſe gentle, 2 irreſiſtible; for the 

armonick ſyſtem of the univerſe, and 
the reciprocal magnetiſm of ſimilar 
natures, are always operating towards 
conformity and union ; nor can the 
powers of the ſoul ceaſe from agita- 
tion till they find ſomething on which 
they can repoſe." To this nothing was 
oppoted, and Aramanthia was acknow- 
ledged to excel Chloris. 


f the reſt yon may expect an account 
from, Sir, yours, 
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TO THE IDLER, 
$12, 
OUR acceptanceof a former let- 
ter on Painting gives me encou- 
ragement to offer a more ſketches 
on the ſame ſubject. 
Amongſt the Painters and the writers 
on Painting, there is one maxim uni- 


* 


verſally admitted and continually ineul- 
cated, Imttate nature is the invariable 
rule ; but I knownone who have ex- 
— in what manner this rule is to 

under{tood; the eonſequence of which 
is, that every one takes it in the moſt 
obvious ſenſe, that objects are repreſent- 
ed naturally when they have ſuch relief 
that they ſcem real, It may appear 
Y range, 
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rhaps, to hear this ſenſe of 
2 Ffoured ; but it mult be conſi- 
dered, that if the excellency of a Painter 
conſiſted only in this kind of imitation, 
Painting mult loſe it's rank, and be no 
longer confidered as a liberal art, and 
ſiter to Poetry, this imitation being 
merely mechanical, in which the ſlow<lt 
intelle& is always ſure to ſucceed beſt; 
for the Painter of genius cannot ſtoop to 
drudgery, in which the underſtanding 
has no part ; and what pretcnce has the 
art to claim kindred with Poetry, = 
it's rs over the imagination? To 
eb — Painter ot genius directs 
him ; in this ſenſe he Gudies nature, and 
often arrives at his end, even by bein 
unnatural in the confincd ſenſe of the 


word. 

The grand ſtyle of Painting requires 
this minute attention to be carctully 
avoided, and muſt be kept as ſeparate 
from it as the ſtyle of Poctry from that 
of Hiſtory, Poctical ornaments rr 
that air of truth and plainneſs whic 
ought to characterize hiſtory ; but the 
very being of poetry conſiſts in depart- 
mg from this plain narration, and adopt- 
ing every ornament that will warm the 
imagination. To deſire to fee the ex- 
cellencies ofeach ſtyle united, to mingle 
the Dutch with the Italian ſchool, is to 
join contrarieties which cannot ſubſiſt 
— and which deſtroy the efficacy 
of each other. The Italian attends only 
to the invoriable, the great and general 
ideas which are fixed and inherent in 
univerſal nature ; the Dutch, on the con- 
trary, to literal truth and a minute ex- 
Actneſo in the detail, as I may fay, of 
nature modified by accident. The at- 
tention to theſe petty peculiarities is the 
very cauſe of this naturalneſs ſo much 
admired in the Dutch pictures, which, 
if we ſuppoſe it to be a beauty, is cer- 
tainly of a lower order, which ought 
to give place to a beauty of a ſuperior 
kind, fince one cannot be obtained but 
by departing from the other, 

If my opinion was-aſked concerning 
the works of Michael Angelo, whether 
they would receive any advantage from 
poſſeſſing this mechanical merit, I ſhould 
not ſcruple to ſay they would not only 
receive no adyantage, but would loſe, 
in a great meaſure, the effect which they 
now have on every mind ſuſceptible of 
great and noble ideas. His works may 
be ſaid to be all genius and ſoul, and 
why ſhould they be loaded with heavy 


matter which can only countera& his 


purpoſe by retarding the progreſs of 


the imagination, 

If this opivion ſhould be thought one 
of the wild extravagancies of enthuſiaim, 
I ſhall only ſay, that thoſe who cenſure 
ic are not converſant in the works of the 
great maſters. It is very difficult to de- 
termine the exact degree of enthuſiaſm 
that the arts of Painting and Poetry may 
admit. There may perhaps be too great 
an indulgence as well as too grext a re- 
ſtraint of imagination; and if the one 
produces incoherent monſters, the other 
produces what is tull as bad, liteleſs in- 
lipidity. An intimate knowledg: of the 
paſſions, and good ſenſe, but not com- 
mon ſenſe, muſt at laſt determine it's 
limits. It has been thought, and'I be- 
lieve with reaſon, that Michael Angelo 
ſometimes tranſgreſſed thoſe limits; and 
I think I have ſeen figures of him of 
which it was very difficult to determine 
whether they were in the highett degree 
ſublime or extremely ridiculous. Such 
faults may be faid to be the ebullitions 
of genius ; but at leaſt he had this me- 
rit, that he never was inſipid, and what- 
ever paſſion his works may excite, they 
will always eſeape contempt. 

What I have bad under conſiderat ion 
is the ſublimeſt ſtyle, particularly that of 
Michael Angelo, the Homer of Paint- 
ing. Other kinds may admit of this 
naturalnets, which ot the loweſt kind is 
the chief merit; but in Painting, as in 
Poetry, the higheſt ſtyle has the leaſt of 
common nature. 

One may very fafely recommend a 
little more enthuſiaſm to the modern 
Painters; too much is certainly not the 
vice of the preſent age, The Italians 
ſeem to have been continually declining 
in this reſpect from the time of Michael 
Angelo to that of Carlo Maratti, and 
from thence to the very bathos of infipi- 
dity to which they are now ſunk; fo 
that there is no need of remarking, that 
where I mentioned the Italian Painters 
in oppoſition to the Dutch, I mean not 
the moderns, but the heads of the old 
Roman and Bolognian ſchools ; nor did 
I mean to include in my idea of an Ita- 
lian Painter, the Venetian ſchool, which 


Italian genius. I have only to add a word 
of advice to the Painters, that however 
excellent they may be in painting natu- 
rally, they would not flatter themſelvey 
very much upon it; and to the Connoiſ- 

P 2 ſeurz, 


— be ſaid to be che Dutch part of the 
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ſeurs, that when they ſee a cat or a fid- 
dle painted ſo finely, that, as the phraſe 
is, L ipoks as if you could take it up, they 


IDLER. 


would not for that reaſon immediateiy 
compare the painter to Ralfaclle and 
Michael Angelo. ; 


Ne LXXX. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


THAT every day has it's pains and 

ſorrows is univerſally experienced, 

and almoſt univerſally confeſſed : but let 

us not attend only to mournful truths ; 

if we look impartially about us, we ſhall 

find that every day has likewiſe it's 
pleaſures and it's joys. 

The time is now come when the town 
is again beginning to be full, and the 
ruſticated beauty ices an end of her ba- 
niſhment. Thoie whom the tyranny of 
Faſhion had condemned to pals the ſum- 
mer among ſhades and brooks, are now 
preparing to return to plays, balls, and 
aſſemblies, with health reſtored by re- 
tirement, and ſpirits kindled by expec- 
tation. 

Manx a mind which has languiſhed 
ſome months without emotion or deſire, 
now feels a ſudden renovation of it's 
faculties. It was long ago obſerved by 
Pythagoras, that Ability and Neceſſity 
dwell near each other. She that wan- 
dered in the garden without ſenſe of it's 
fragrance, and lay day after day ſtretch- 
ed upon a couch behind a green curtain, 


- unwilling to wake and unable to ſleep, 


now ſummons her thoughts to conider 
which ot her laſt year's cloaths ſhall be 
ſeen again, and to anticipate the rap- 
tures of a new ſuit; the day and the 
night arenow filled with occupation; the 
Iaces which were too fine to be worn 
among rulticks,aretaken trom the boxes 
and reviewed, and the eye is no ſooner 
cloſed after it's labours, than whole 
my of ilk buly the fancy. 
ut happineſs is nothing if it is not 
known, and very little if itis not envied. 
Before the day of departure a weck is al- 
ways appropriated to the 2 and 
reception oi ceremonĩal viſits, at which 
nothing can be mentioned but the de- 
lights of London. The lady who is 
haſtening to the ſcene ot action flutters 
her wings, diſplays her proipec&s of fell- 
ity, tells how ſhe grudges every moment 
of ways and in the preſence of thoſe, 
whom the knows condemned to ſtay 
at home, is ſure to wonder by what arts 


life can be made ſupportable through a 


winter in the country, and to tell how 
often amidſt the extaſies of an opera the 
ſhall pity thoſe friends whom ſhe has 
left behind. Her hope of giving pain is 
ſeldom diſappointed; the affected indif. 
ference of one, the faint congratulations 
of another, the wiſhes of tome openly 
confeſſed, and the ſilent deject ion of the 
reſt, all exalt her opinion of her own ſy. 
periority. 

But however we may labour for our 
own deception, truth, though unwel. 
come, will ſometimes intrude upon the 
mind. They who have already enjoyed 
the crowds and noiſe of the great city, 
know that their deſire to return is little 
more than the reſtleſſneſs of a vacant 
mind, that they are not ſo much led by 
hope as driven by diſguſt, and wiſh ra- 
ther to leave the country than to ſee the 
town. There is commonly in every 
coach a paſſenger enwrapped in ſilent 
expectation, whole joy is more ſincere; 
and whoſe hopes are more exalted. The 
virgin whom the laſt ſummer relcaſed 
from her governeſs, and who is now 
going between her mother and her aunt 
to try the fortune of her wit and beau- 
ty, ſuſpects no fallacy in the gay repre- 
ſentation. She believes herſelt p 
into another world, and images Lon- 
don as an Elyſian region, where every 
hour has it's proper pleaſure, where no- 
thing is ſeen but the blaze of wealth, ad 
nothing heard but merriment and flat. 
tery ; where the morning always riſes 
on a ſhow, and the evening cloſes on 3 
ball; where the eyes are uſed only to 
ſparkle and the feet only to dance. 

Her aunt and her mother amute them. 
ſelves on the road, with telling her of 
dangers to be dreaded, and cautions to 
be obſerved; She hears them as they 
heard their predeceſſors, with increduli- 
ty or contempt. She ſees that they have 
ventured and eſcaped ; and one of the 
pleaſures which ſhe promiſes herſelt i 
to detect their falſchoods, and be freed 
trom their admonitions. 

We are inclined to believe thoſe 
whom we do not know, becauſe they 
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never have deceived us. The fair ad- 

venturer may perhaps liſten to the Idler, 

whom ſhe cannot ſuſpect of rivalry or 

malice, yet he ſcarcely expects to be 

credited when he tells her, that her ex- 

pectations will likewiſe end in diſap- 
intment. 

The uniform neceſſities of human 
nature produce in a great meaſure uni- 
formity of life, and tor part of the nr 
make one place like another: to dreſs 
and to undre(s, to eat and to ſleep, are 
the lame in London as in the country. 
The ſupernumerary hours have indeed a 
greater variety both of pleature and of 

in. The ranger gazed on by multi- 
tudes at her firſt appearance in theFark, 
is perhaps on the higheſt ſummit of fe- 
male happineis; but how great is the an- 

ith when the novelty ot another face 
1 her worſhippers away! The heart 
may leap for a time under a fine gown, 
but the debt of a gown yet finer puts 
an end to rapture. In the firſt row 
at an opera two hours may be happily 
paſſed in liſtening to the muſick on the 
ſage, and watching the glances of the 
company; but how will the night end 


in deſpondency, when ſhe that imagined 
herſelf the ſovereign of the place fees 
lords contending to lead Iris to her 
chair? There is Netle pleaſure in conver- 
ſation to her whoſe wit is regarded but 
in the ſecond place; and who can dance 
with caſe or ſpirit that ſees Amaryllis 
led out before ford She that fancied no- 
thing but a ſucceſſion of pleaſures, wall 
find herſelf engaged without deſign in 
numberleſs competitions, and mortified 
without provocation with numberleſs 
afflict ions. | 
But I do not mean to extinguiſh that 
ardour which I wiſh to moderate, or to 
diſcourage thoſe whom I am endeavour- 
ing to reſtrain. To know the world is 
neceſſary, ſince we were born for the 
help of one another ; and to know it 
x5 8 is convenient, if it be only that we 
may learn carly to deſpiſe it. She that 
brings to London a mind well prepares 
for improvement, though ſhe miſſes her 
hope of uninterrupted happineſs, will 
ain in return an opportunity of adding 
— to vivacity, enlarging 
innocence to virtue. 


N* LXXXI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 


§ the Engliſh army was paſſing 
towards Quebec along a joft ſa- 
vanna between a mountain and a lake, 
one of the petty chiets of the inland re- 
pions ſtood upon a rock ſurrounded by 
is clan, and trom behind the ſhelter of 
the buſhes contemplated the art and re- 
gularity of European war. It was even- 
ing, the tents were pitched : he obſerved 
the ſecurity with which the troops reſted 
in the * and the order with which 
the march was renewed in the morning. 
He continued to purſue themwith his eye 
till they could be {cen no longer, and then 
ſtood tor iome time filent and penſive. 
Then turning to his followers—* My 
© children,” ſaid he, * I have often heard 
rom men hoary with long life, that 
© there was a time when our anceſtors 
were abſolute lords of the woods, the 
* meadows, and the lakes, wherever the 
C 15 can reach or the foot can paſs. 
They fiſhed and hunted, feaſted and 
* danced, and when they were 
* lay down under the firſt thicket, with- 
* out danger and without fear. They 
changed their habitations at the ſea- 


% 


ſons required, convenience provi | 
or curioſity allured them; a Suh 


c 
c 
times gathered the fruits of the moun- 
* tain, and ſometimes ſported in canoes 
2 _ the coaſt. 

4 
to have been thus paſſed in plenty and 
ſecurity ; when, at laſt, a new race of 
men entered our country from the 
great ocean. They ipcloſed themſelves 
in habitations of ſtone, which our an- 
ceſtors could neither enter by violence, 
nor deſtr6y by fire. They iſſued from 
thoſe faitnefles, tometimes covered hs 
the armadillo with ſhells, from whicl 
the lance rebounded on the ſtriker, 
and ſometimes carried by mighty 
beaſts which had never been ſeen in 
our vales or foreſts, of ſuch ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs, that flight and oppoſi- 
tion were alike vain. Thoſe invaders 
ranged over the continent, ſlaughter- 
© ing in their rage thoſe that reſiſted, and 
© thoſe that ſubmitted, in their mirth. 
© Of thoſe that remained, ſome were bu- 
* ried in caverns, and condemned to dig 
© metals for their maſters ; ſame were 

, employed 
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0 loyed in tilling the ground, of 
6 2 tyrants * the pro- 
© duce; and when the ſword and the 
mines have deſtroyed the natives, they 
ſupply their place by human beings 
another colour, brought from {ome 
diſtant country to periſh here uader 
toil and torture. | 
© Some there are who boaſt their hu- 
manity, and content themſelves to 
ſeize our chaces and fiſheries, who 
drive us from every track of ground 
where fertilicy and pleaſantneſs invite 
them to ſettl-, and make no war upon 
us except when we intrude upon our 
own lands. 
Others pretend to have purchaſed a 
right of reſidence and tyranny ; but 
ſurely the inſolence of ſuck bargains 
is more offenſive than the avowed and 
open dominion of force. What re- 
ward can induce the poſſeſſor of a 
country to admit a ſtranger more 
wertul than himſelf? Fraud or ter- 
ror muſt operate in ſuch contracts; 
either they promiſed protection which 
they never have afforded, or inſtruc- 
tion which they never imparted. We 


from ſome other evil, or to learn the 
arts of Europe, by which we might 
be able to ſecure ourſelves. Their 
power they have never exerted in our 

efence, and their arts they have ſtu- 
diouſly concealed from us. Their 
treaties are only to deceive, and their 
traſſick only to defraud us. They 
have a written law among them, of 


which they boaſt as derived from Hun 
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hoped to be ſecured by their favour 


who made the earth and ſea, and by 
which they profeſs to believe that man 
will be made happy when life ſhall 
foriake him. Why is not this law 
communicated to us? It is concealed 
becauſe it is violated. For how can 
they preach it to an Indian nation, 
when I am told that one of it's firſt 
precepts forbids them to do to others 
what they would not that others ſhould 
do to them ? | 

© But the time perhaps is now ap. 
proaching when the pride of uſurpa. 
tion ſhall be cruſhed, and the cruelties 
of invaſion ſhall be revenged. The ſons 
of Rapacity have now drawn their 
ſwords upon each other, and referred 
their claims to the deciſion of war ; let 
us look unconcerned upon the ſlaugh- 
ter, and remember that the death of 
every European delivers the country 
from a tyrant and a robber ; for what 
is the claim of either nation, but the 
claim of the vulture to the leveret, of 
the tyger to the faun ? Let them then 
continue to diſpute their title to re- 
gions which ty cannot people, to 
purchaſe by danger and blood the 
empty dignity of dominion over 
mountains which they will never 
climb, and rivers which they will ne- 
ver pals. Let vs endeavour, in the 
mcan time, to lcarn their diſcipline, 
and to forge their weapons ; and when 
they ſhall be weakened with mutual 
ſlaughter, let us ruth down upon 
them, torce their remains to take ſhel- 
tec in their ds, and reign once mars 
in Our native country.“ 
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TO THE IDLER. 
TON 
ISCOURSING in my laſt letter 

D on the different practice of the 
Italian and Dutch Painters, I obſerved, 
that * the Italian Painter attends only 
© tothe invariable, the great and gene- 
© ral ideas which are fixed and inherent 
© in univerſal nature. 

I was led into the ſubjeR of this let- 
ter by endeavouring to fix the original 
cauſe of this conduct of the Italian 
maſters. If it can be proved that by 
this choice they ſelected the moſt beau- 
tiful part of the creation, it will ſhew 
how much their principles are founded 


on reaſon, and, at the ſame time, diſ- 
cover the origin of our ideas of beauty. 

I ſuppoſe it will be eaſily granted, 
that no man can judge whether any 
animal be beautiful ia it's kind, or de- 
formed, who has ſeen only one of that 
ſpecies ; that is as concluſive in regard 
to the human figure; fo that if a man, 
born blind, was to recover his ſight, and 
the molt beautiful woman was — t 


before him, he could not determine whe- 
ther ſhe was handſome or nat; nor if the 
moſt beautiful and moſt detormed were 

roduced, could he any better determine 
to which he ſhould give the preference, 
having ſeen only thoſe two, To diitin- 


2 
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in beauty, then, implies the having 
Ken many individuals of that ſpecies. 
If it is aſked, how is more {kill acquired 
by the obſervation of greater numbers ? 
L anſwer, that, in conſequence of having 
ſeen many, the power is acquired, even 
without lerking atter it, of diſtinguiſh- 
ing between accidental blemiſhes and 
excreſcences which are continually va- 
rying the furiace of Nature's works, 
and the invariable general form which 
Nature moſt frequently produces, and 
always ſeems to intend in her produc- 
tions. 

Thus amongſt the blades of graſs or 
leaves of the ſame tree, though no two 
can be found exactly alike, yet the ge- 
neral form is invariable: a naturaliſt, 
before he choſe one as a ſample, would 
examine many, fince if he took the firſt 
that occurred, it might have, by acci- 
dent or otherwiſe, ſuch a form as that 
it would ſcarce be known to belong to 
that ſpecies ; he ſelects, as the Painter 
does, the moſt beautiful, that is, the 
moſt general form of nature. 

Every ſpecies of the animal as well as 
the vegetable creation may be ſaid to 
haveatixed or determinate form towards 
which nature is continually inclining, 
like various lines terminating inthe cen- 
ter; or it may be compared to pendu- 
ums vibrating in different direckions 
orer one central point; and as they all 
croſs the center, though only one paſſes 
_ any other point, ſo it will be 
found that perfect beauty is oftener pro- 
uced by nature than deformity; I do 
ot mean than deformity in general, but 
han any one Kind of deformity, To 
nitance in a particular part of a feature ; 
he line that forms the ridge of the noſe 
$ beautiful when it is ſtraĩght; this, then, 
$ the central form which is oftener 
ound than either concave, convex, or 
ny other irregular form that ſhall be 
ropoſed. As we are then more ac- 
ultomed to beauty than deformity, we 
bay conclude that to be the reaſon why 
e approve and admire it, as we approve 
d admire cuſtems and faſhions of 
reſs for no other reaſon than that we 
e uſed to them; fo that though habit 
id cuſtom cannot be ſaid tobe the cauſe 
beauty, itis certainly the cauſe of our 
King it: and I have no doubt but that 
we were more uſed to deformity than 
wty, deformity would then Joſe the 
-4 now annexed to it, and take that of 
ty; as if the whole world ſhould 


agree, that yes and no ſhonld change 
their meanings; yes would then deny, 
and no would affirm. l 
Whoever undertakes to proceed fur- 
ther in this argument, and endeavours 
to fix a general criterion of beauty re- 
ſpecting different ſpecies, or to ſhew why 
one ſpecies is more beautiful than an- 
other, it will be required from him fuft 
to prove that one ſpecics is really more 
beautiful than another. That we pre- 
fer one to the other, and with very good 
reaſon, will be readily granted ; but it 
does not follow from thence that we 
think it a more beautiful form ; for we 
have no criterion of form by which to 
determine our judgment. He who ſays 
a ſwan is more beantiful than a dove, 
means little more than that he bas more 
pleaſure in ſeeing a ſwan than a dove, 
either from the ſtatelineſs of it's motions 
or it's being a more rare bird ; and he 
who gives the preference to the dove, 
does it from ſome aſſociation of ideas of 


innocence that he always annexes to the 


dove; but if he pretends to deſend the 
reference he gives to one or the other, 
by endeavouring to prove that this more 
beautiful form proceeds from a particu- 
lar gradation of magnitude, undulation 
of à curve, or direction of a line, or 
whatever other conceit of his imagina- 
tion he ſhall fix on as a criterion of 
form; he will be continually contradict- 
ing himſelf, and find at laſt that the 
reat Mother of Nature will not be ſub- 
jected to ſuch narrow rules. Among 
the various reaſcus why we prefer one 
part of her works to another, the moſt 
general, I believe, is habit and cuſtom - 
cuſtom makes, in a certain ſenſe, white 
black, and black white ; it is cuſtom ' 
alone determines our preference of the 
colour of the Europeans to the Æthio- 
pians, and they, for the ſame reaſon, 
prefer their own colour to ours. I ſup- 
poſe nobody will doubt, if one of their 
ainters was to paint the Goddeſs of 
. but that he would repreſent her 
black, with thick lips, flat noſe, and 
woolly hair; and it ſrems to me, he 
would act very unnaturally if he did 
not: for by what criterion will any ene 
diſpute the propriety of his idea? We, 
indeed, ſay, that the form and colour 
of the European is preferable to that of 
the Athioplan; but I know of no other 
reaſon we Sa for it, but that we are 
more accuſtomed to it. It is abſurd ta 
lay, that beauty is poſſeſſed of attractive 
: powers, 
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» which irreſiſtibly ſeize the cor- 
reſponding mind with love and admira- 
tion, ſince that argument is equally 
concluſive in favour of the white and 
the black philoſopher. 

The black and white nations muſt, 
in reſpe& of beauty, be conſidered as of 
different kinds, at leaſt a different ſpe- 
cies of the ſame kind; from one of 
which to the other, as I obſerved, no 
inference can be drawn. 1 

Novelty is faid to be one of the cauſes 
of beauty: that novelty is a very ſuffi- 
cient reaſon why we ſhould admire, is 
not denied; but becauſe it is uncom- 


mon, is it therefore beautiful? The 


beauty that is produced by colour, as 
when we prefer one bird to another, 
though of the ſame form, on account of 
it's colour, has nothing to do with this 
argument, which reaches only to form. 
J have here conſidered the word Beauty 
as being properly applied to form alone. 
There is a neceſſity of fixing this con- 
fined ſenſe; for there can be no argu- 
ment, if the ſenſe of the word is extended 
to every thing that is 1 A roſe 
may as well be ſaid to be beautiful, be- 
cauſe it has a fine ſmell, as a bird be- 
cauſe of it's colour. When we apply 
the word Beauty, we do not mean al- 
ways by it a more beautiful form, but 
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5 TO THE IDLER. 

n, 

1 Suppoſe you have forgotten that 
many weeks a 


the Wells. Vou would not deny me a 


place among the moſt faithful votaries 


of Idleneſs, if you knew how often I 


have recollected my engagement, and 
contented” myſelf to delay the perform- 
ance for ſome reaſon which I durſt not 
examine becauſe I knew it to be falſe ; 
how often have I ſat down to write, and 
rejoiced at interruption ; and how often 
I have praiſed the dignity of reſolution, 
determined at night to write in the morn- 
ing, and referred it in the morning to 
the quiet hours of night. 

I 1 at laſt begun what I have long 
wiſhed at an end, and find it more eaſy 
than I expected to continue my narra- 
tion. 


Our aſſembly could boaſt no ſuch ton- 


mal to conſtitute ſtrength or ſwiftneſi, 


I promiſed to ſend 
. you an account of my companions at 


ſomething valuable on account of jt 
rarity, uſefulneſs, colour, or any 
property. A horſe is ſaid to be a beau- 
tiful animal ; but had a horie as few 
good qualities as a tortoiſe, I do not 
imagine that he would be then eſteemed 
beautiful. 
A fitneſs to the end propoſed, is faid 
to be another cauſe of beauty; but ſup. 
ling we were proper judges of what 
orm is the moſt proper in an ani- 


we always determine concerning it's 
beauty, before we exert our underilan 
ing to judge of it's fitneſs. 

From what has been ſaid, it may be 
inferred, that tlie works of Nature, if» 
compare one ſpecies with another, an 
all equally beautiful; and that prefer. 
ence is give from cuſtom, or ſome 21. 
ſociation of ideas : and that in creatures 
of the ſame ſpecios, beauty is the me. 
dium or centre of all various forms. 

- To conclude, then, by way of cool. 
lary : if it had been proved, that the 
Painter, by attending to the invariable 
and general ideas of nature, produc: 
beauty, he muſt, by regarding minute 
particularities and accidental diſcrimi- 
natioffs, deviate from the univerſil 
rule, and pollute his canvas with defer. 
mity. i ' 


ſtellation of intellects as Clarendon'; 
band of aſſociates. We had among u 
no Selden, Falkland, or Waller; but 
we had men not leſs important in their 
own eyes, though leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
the publick ; and many a time have wt 
lamented'the partiality of mankind, ant 
agreed that men of the deepeſt enquiry 
ſometimes let their diſcoveries dic ava 
infilence; that the moſt comprehenſ 
obſervers have ſeldom opportunities 
imparting their remarks, and that wo- 
deſt merit paſſes in the crowd unknon 
and unheeded. _ 
One of the greateſt men of the ſocity 
was Sim Scruple, who lives in a cont- 
nual equipoiſe of doubt, and is a cv 
ſtant enemy to confidence and dog 
tiſm. Sim's favourite topic of corre: 
ſation is the narrowneſs of the hum 
mind, the fallaciouſneſs of our ſent 
the prevalence of early prejudice, a 


the” uticertainty of appearances. 5 
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has many doubts about the nature of 
d-ath, and is ſometimes inclined to be- 
lieve that ſenſation may ſurvive motion 
and that a dead man may feel though he 
cannot ſtir, He has ſometimes hinted 
that man might perhaps have been na- 
turally a quadruped,and thinks it would 
be very proper that at the Foundling 
Hoſpital ſome children ſhould be in- 
cloſed in an apartment, in which the 
nurſes ſhould be obliged to walk half 
upon four, and half upon two, that the 

ounglings, being bred without the pre- 
judice of example, might have no other 
guide than nature, and might at laſt 
come forth into the world as genius 
ſhould direct, erect, or prone, on two 
legs or on four. | 

The next in dignity of mien and flu- 
ency of talk, was Dick Wormwood, 
whoſe ſole delight is to find every thing 
wrong. Dick never enters a room but 
he ſhews that the door and the chimney 
are ill· placed. He never walks into the 
fields but he finds ground plowed which 
is fitter for paſture, He 1s always an 
enemy to the preſent faſhion. He holds 
that all the beauty and virtue of women 
will ſoon be deſtroyed by the uſe of tea. 
He triumphs when he talks on the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem of education, and tells us 
with great vehemence, that we are learn- 
ing words when we ſhould learn things. 
He is of opinion that we ſuck in errors 
at the nurſe's breaſt, and think it ex- 
tremely ridiculous that children ſhould 
be taught to uſe the right-hand rather 
than the left. 

Bob Sturdy conſiders it as a point of 
honour to ſay again what he has once 
faid, and wonders how any man that 
has been known toalter his opinion, can 
look his neighbours in the tace. Bob 
is the moſt tormidable diſputant of the 
whole company ; for without troubling 
himſelf to arch for reaſons, he tires his 


antagoniſt with repeated affirmations. 
When 1 Bob has been attacked for an 
hour with all the powers of eloquence 
and reaſon, and his poſition appears to 
all but himſelf utterly: untenable, he al- 
ways cloſes the debate with his firſt de- 
claration, introduced by a ſtout preface 
of contemptuous civility. All this is 
© very judicious ; 75 may talk, Sir, as 
* you pleaſe; but I will {till ſay what TI 
* faid at firſt.” Bob deals much in uni- 
verſals, which he has now obliged us to 
let paſs without exceptions. He lives 
on an annuity, and holds that there are 
as many thieves as traders ; he is of 
loyalty unſhaken, and always maintains 
that be who ſces a Jacobite ſees a raſcal. 
Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rude- 
neſs of contradiction and the turbulence 
of debate. Phil has no notions of his 
own, and theretore willingly catches 
from the laſt ſpeaker ſuch as he ſhall 
drop. This fiexibil ity of ignorance is 
ably accommodated to any tenet ; his 
only difficulty is, when the diſputants 
grow zealous, how to be of two con- 
trary opinions at once. If no appeal 
is made to his judgment, he has the 
art of diſtributing his attention and 
his ſmiles in ſuch a manner, that each 
thinks him of his own party ? but if he 
is obliged to ſpeak, he then obſerves, 
that the queſtion is difficult;that he never 
received ſo much pleaſure from a debate 
before: that neither of the controvertiſts 
could have found his match in any other 
company; that Mr. Wormwood's aſ- 
ſertion is very well ſupported, and yet 
there is great force in what Mr. Scruple 
— againſt it. By this indefinite 
declaration both are commonly ſatisfiedʒ 
for he that has prevailed is in hu- 
mour; and he that has felt his own 
weakneſs is very glad to have eſcaped ſo 

well. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
ROBIN SPRITELY. 
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IOGRAPHY is, of the various 
I kinds of narrative writing, that 
winch is moſt eagerly read, and moſt 
eaſily applied to the purpoſes of lite. 
In romances, when the wild field of 
poſſibility lies open to invention, the in- 
cidents may ea ily be made more nume- 
rous, the viciſſitudes more ſudden, und 
events more wonderful ; but from 


the time of life when fancy begins to be 
over-ruled by reaſon and corrected by 
experience, the moſt artful tale raiſes 


little curioſity when it is known to be 
talie ; though it was perhaps, be ſome-= 
times read as a el of a neat or ele- 


gant ſtyle, not tor the ſake of knowing 
what it contains, but how it is written ; 
or thoſe that are weary of themſelves, 

Q may 


720 

may have recourſe to it as .a pleaſing 

dream, of which, when they awake, th 

voluntarily diſmiſs the images from their 
, minds. 

The 8 aul events of hiſtory 
preſs, indeed, upon the mind with the 
weight of truth ; but when they are re- 
poſited in the memory, they are oftener 
employed for ſhew than uſe, and rather 
diverſity converſation than regulate life, 
Few are engaged in ſuch ſcenes as give 
them opportunities of growing wiſer by 
the downfal of ſtateſmen, or the defeat 
of generals. The ſtratagems of war, 
and the intrigues of courts, are read by 
far the greater part of mankind with the 
ſume indifference as the adventures of 
fabled heroes, or the revolutions of a 
fairy region. Between falſehood and 
uſeleſs truth there is little difference. As 
gold which he cannot ſpend will make 
no man rich, ſo knowledge which he 
cannot apply will make no man wiſe. 

The milchigrousconſequences of vice 
and folly, oFirregular deſires and pre- 
dominant paſhons, are beſt diſcovered 
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thus equal in themſelves will appear 
equal in honeſt and impartial biography, 
and thoſe whom fortune or nature place 
at the greateſt diſtance may afford in. 
ſtruct ion to each other. | 

The writer of his own life has at leaf 
the firit qualification of an hiſtorian, the 
—_ of the truth; and though it 
may be plauſibly objected that his temp. 
tations to diſguiſe it are equal to his oy. 

rtunities ot knowing it, yet I canngt' 

t think that impartiality may be ex. 
pected with equal confidence from him 
that relates the paſſages of his own life, 
as from him that delivers the tranſactions 
of another. 

— of knowledge not only ct. 
cludes miſtake, but tortifies veracity, 
What we collect by conjecture, and by 
conjecture only can one man judge of 
another's motives or ſentiments, is eaſi 
modified by fancy or deſire; as objett 
imperfectly diſcerned take forms from 
the hope or fear of the beholder, But 
that which is fully known cannot be 
falified but with reluctance of under. 
landing and alarm of conſcience: of 


f | by thoſe relations which are levelledwith 

1 the general ſurface of life, which tell 

t — any man became great, but 

1 - how he was made happy; not how he 

Hf loſt the favour of his prince, but how he 
14 became diſcontented with himſelf. 


underitanding, the lover of truth; cf 
conſcience, the ſentinel of virtue, 

He that writes the life of another is 8 
either his friend or his enemy, and wiſhes 
either toexalt his praiſe or aggravate his 
infamy ; many temptations to falſhoed 
will occur in the diſguiſe of paſſions, to 
ſpecious to fear much reſiſtance. Love 
of virtue will animate panegyrick, and 
hatred of wickedneſs embitter cenſure, 
The zeal of gratitude, the ardour of pa- 
—— fondneſs for an opinion, « 

elityto a , may eaſily over 
the rr — habitually wel 
diſpoſed, and prevail over unaſſiſted and 
untriended veracity. 


| Thoſe relations are therefore common- 
f ly of moſt value in which the writer tells 

g his own ſtory. He that recounts the life 

| of another, — dwells moſt upon 

| conſpicuous events, efſens the familia- 

| rity of his tale to increaſe it's dignity, 

ſhews kis favourite at a diſtance deco- 

rated and magnified like tht antient ac- 

tors in their tragick dreſs, and endea- 

vours to hide the man that he may pro- 


| 

| duce a hero. 

| But if it be true, which was ſaid by a 
French prince, that no man was a hero 
to the ſervants of his chamber, it is equal- 
ly true, that every man is yet leſs a hero 
to himſelf. He that is moſt elevated 
above the crowd by the importance of 
his employments, or the 3 of 
his genius, feels himſelf affected by fame 
or buſineſs but as they influence his do- 
meſtick life. The high and low, as 
they have the ſame faculties and the 
ſame ſenſes, have no leſs fimilitude in 
their pains and pleaſures. The ſenſa- 
tions are the ſame in all, though pro- 
duced by very different occaſions. The 
prince teels the ſame pain when an in- 
v:der ſeizes a province, as the farmer 


u heu a thick driyes way his cow, Men 


But he that ſpeaks, of himſelf has no 
motive to falſhood or partiality except 
ſelf-love, by which all have to often 
been betrayed, that all are on the watch 
againſt it's artifices. He that writes 
apology for a ſingle action, to confutt 
an accuſation, to recommend himſelf to 
favour, is indeed always to be ſuſpectel 
of favouring his own cauſe : but he tht 
ſits down calmly and voluntarily to . 
view his lite for the admonition of polte- 
rity, or to amuſe himſelf, and leaves 
this account unpubliſhed, may be com- 
monly preſumed to tell truth, ſince falle 
hood cannot appeaſe his own mind, and 
fame will not be heard beneath gs 
tomb, 
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m- 

NE of the peculiarities which di- original authors are neglected and for- 
eaſt Q {tinguiſh the preſent, age is the gotten, compilers tals are en- 
the multiplication of books. Every day couraged, who give us again what we 
dit brings new advertiſements of literaryun- bad before, and grow great by ſettin 
«4 dertakings, and we are flattered with re- before us what our own ſloth hid- 
15 peated promiſes of growing wiſe on eaſier den from our view. 

* terms than our progenitors. Vet are not even theſe writers to be 
_ How much either. happineſs or know- indiſcriminately cenſured and rejected. 
him edge is advanced by this multitude of Truth like beauty varies it's faſhions, 
lie authors, it is not very eaſy to decide. and is belt recommended by different 
* He that teaches us any thing which dreſſes to different minds; and he that 
we knew not before, is undobtedly to recalls the attention of mankind to any 
* he reverenced as a maſter. He that con- _ of learning which time has left be- 
wk veys knowledge by more pleaſing ways hind it, may be truly ſaid to advance 
d by may very properly be loved as a bene- the literature of his own age. Az the 
e of fator ; and he that ſup lies life with in- manners of nations vary, new topicks of 
ally nocent amuſement, ail oceraialy ca- periu1hon become neceſſary, and new 
pu reſſed as a pleaſing companion. combinations of imagery are ueed; | 
on But few of thole who fill the world and he that can accommodate himſelf to 
But with books, have any pretenſious to the the reigning taſte, may always have rea- 
t be hope either of pleaſing or inſtructing. ders who perhaps would not have looked 


o They have often no other taſk than to 
lay two books before them, out of which 


kh they compile a third, without any new . 
hay bs materials of their own, and with very 
Aſher little application of judgment to thole 
to his which tormer authors have ſupplied. 
hocd That all compilations are uſcleſs I do 
7 not aſſert. Particles of ſcience are often 
3 very widely ſcattered. Writers of ex- 
5 tenlive comprehenſion have incidental 
"one, remarks upon topicks very remote from 


the principal ſubject, which are often 
more valuable than formal treatiſes, and 
which yet are not known becauſe they 


aa are not promiſed in the title. He that 
A we colle&ts thoſe under proper heads is very 


laudably employed, for though he exerts 
no great abilities in the work, he faci- 
litates the progreſs of others, and b 
making that ealy of attainment which is 
already written, may give ſome mind, 
more vigorous or more adventurous than 
his own, leiſure for new thoughts and 
* deſigns, 

ut the collect ions poured lately from 
the preſs have been ſeldom made at any 
at expence of time or enquiry, and 


io Fu | herefore only ſerve to diſtract choice 
— ithout ſupp ying any real want. 
It is obſerved that @ corrupt ſociety has 


any laws; I know not whether it is 
dot equally true, than an ignorant age 
a; many books. When the treaſures of 
Wcicgt knowledge lie unexamined, and 


upon better performances. 

To exact of every man who writes 
that he ſhould ſay ſomething new, would 
be ta reduce authors to a {mall number; 
to oblige the moſt fertile genius to ſa 
only what is new, would be to con 
his volumes to a few pages. Yet, ſure- 
ly, there ought to be ſome bounds to 
repetition; libraries ought nomore to be 
heaped for ever with the ſame thoughts 


d — expreſſed, th: with the ſame- 


books differently decorated. 

The good or evil which theſe ſecon- 
dary writers produce is ſeldom of any 
long duration. As they owe their ex- 
iſtence to change of faſhion, they com- 
monly diſappear when anew faſhion bee 
comes prevalent. The authors that in 
any nation laſt from age to age are 
few, becauſe there are very few that have 


any other claim t notice than that they | 


catch hold on preſent curioſity, and gra- 
tify ſome accidental deſire, or proc. ce 
ſome temporary conveniency. 

But however the writers of the day 
may deſpair of tuture fame, they ought 
at leaſt to forbear any preſent miſchief. 
Though they cannot arrive at eminent 


heights of excellence, they might keep - 


themſelves harmleſs. They might take 
care to informthemſelves before they at- 
tempt to inform others, and exert the 
little influence which they have for ho- 


neſt purpoles, 
Gp. 
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But ſuch is the preſent ſtate of our 
literature, that the ancient ſage, who 
thought @ great book a great evil, would 
now think the multitude of books amul- 
titude of evils. He would conſider a 


bulky writer who engroſſed a year, and 
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a ſwarm of pamphleteers who ſtole 

an hour, as equal waſters of human life, 
and would makeno other difference be. 
tween them,than between a beaſt of prey, 
and a flight of locuſts, 
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TO THE IDLER, 


1, | 
Am a young lady newly married to 

1 a young gentleman. Our fortune is 
large, our minds are vacant, our diſ- 
poſitions gay, our acquaintances nume- 
rous, and our relations ſplendid. We 
conſidered that marriage, like life, has 
it's youth, that the fr year is theyear 
of gaiety and revel, and reſolved to tee 
the ſhews and feel the joys of London 
before the increate of our family ſhould 
confine us to domeltick cares and do- 
meſtick pleaſures. 

Little time was ſpent in preparation 
the coach was harneſſed, and a few days 
brought us to London, and we alighted 
at a lodging provided for us by Miſs 
Biddy Trifle, a maiden niece of my 
huſband's father, where we found apart- 
ments on a ſecond floor, which my 
couſin told us would ſerve us till we 
could pleaſe ourſelves with a more com- 
modious and elegant habitation, and 
which ſhe had taken at a very high price, 
becauſe it was not worth the while to 
make a hard bargain for ſo ſhort a time. 

Here I intended to lie concealed till 

y new cloaths were made, and my new 
ha hired ; but Miſs Trifle had fo 
induſtriouſly given notice of our arrival 
to all her acquintance, that I had the 
mortification next day of ſeeing the door 
thronged with paintedcoaches and chairs 
with coronets, and was obliged to re- 
ceive all my huſband's relations on a 
ſecond floor. 

Inconveniences are often balanced by 
ſome advantage ; the elevation of my 
apartments furniſhed a ſubject for con- 
verſation, which, without ſome ſuch 
help, we ſhould have been in danger of 
wanting, Lady Stately told us how 
many years had paſſed fince ſhe climbed 
ſo many ſteps. ' Miſs Airy ran to the 
window, and thought it charming to ſee 
the walkers ſo little in the ſtreet ; and 


Miſs Gentle went to try the ſame expe. 
riment, and ſcreamed to find herlelt ſo 
far above the ground. 

They all knew that we intended tore. 
move, and therefore all gave me advice 
about a proper choice. One ftreet was 
recommended for the purity of it's air, 
another for it's freedom from noiſe, 
another for it's nearneſs to the Park, 
another becauſe there was but a ſtep from 
it to all places of diverſion, and another 
becauſe it's inhabitants enjoyed at once 
the town and country. 

I had civility enough to hear every 
recommendation with a look of curioſity 
while it was made, and of acquieſcence 
when it was concluded, but in my heart 
felt no other deſire than to be free from 
the diſgrace of a ſecond floor, and cared 
little where I ſhould fix, if the apart- 
ments were ſpacious and ſplendid. 

Next day a chariot was hired, and 
Miſs Trifle was diſpatched to find 4 
lodging. She returned in the afternoon 
with an account of a charming place, to 
which my huſband went in the morning 
to make the contract. Being young 
and unexperienced, he took with him 
his friend Ned Quick, a gentleman of 
great ſkill in rooms and furniture, who 
lees, at a ſingle glance, whatever there 
is to be commended or cenſured. Mr. 
Quick, at the firſt view of the houle, 
declared that it could not be inhabited, 
for the ſun in the afternoon ſhone with 
full glare on the windows of thedining- 
room. 

Miſs Trifle went out again, and ſoon 
diſcovered another lodging, which Mr. 
_ went to ſurvey, and found, that 
whenever the wind ſhould blow from the 
eaſt, all the ſmoke of the city would be 
driven upon it, we 

A magnificent ſet of rooms was then 
found in one of the ſtreets near Welt 
minſter Bridge, which Miſs Trifle pre. 
ferred to any which ſhe had yet ſeen;bu 
Mr, Quick, having nuſed upon it fr 
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time, concluded that it would be too 
much expoſed in the morning to the 
fogs that riſe from the river. 

Thus Mr. Quick proceeded to give us 
every day-new teltimonies of his taſte 
and circumſpectionʒ ſometimes the ſtreet 
was too narrow for a double range of 
coaches ; ſometimes it was an obicure 
place not inhabited by perſons of qua- 
fey Some places were dirty, and ſome 
crouded ; in ſome houſes the furniture 
was ill ſuited, and in others the ſtairs 
were too narrow. He hadyuch fertility 
of object ions, that Miſs Trifle was at 
laſt tired, and deſiſted from all attempts 
for our accommodation. 

In the mean time I have ſtill continued 
to ſee my company on a ſecond floor, 
andam aſked twenty times a day when I 
am to leave thoſe odious lodgings, in 
which I live tumultuouſly without plea- 
ſure, and expenfively without honour. 


My huſband thinks fo highly of Mr. 
Quick, that he cannot be perſuaded to 
remove without his approbation ; and 
Mr. Quick thinks his reputation raiſed 
by the multiplication of difficulties. 

In this diſtreſs to whom can I have 
recourſe? I find my temper vitiated by 
daily diſappointment, by the ſight of 
pleaſures which I cannot partake, and 
the polleſhon of riches which I cannot 
enjoy. Dear Mr. Idler, inform wy 
huſband that he is trifling away, in ſu- 
perfluous vexation,the fe months which 
cuſtom has appropriated to delight; that 
matrimonial quarrels are not eafily re- 
conciled between thoſe that have no 
children; that wherever we ſettle he muſt 
always find ſome inconvenience ; but 
nothing is ſo much to be avoided as a 

rpetual ſtate of enquiry and ſuſpence. 

am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
PEcGY HEARTLESS. 
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F what we know not we can only 

judge by what we know. Every 
novelty appears more wonderful as it is 
more remote from any thing with which 
experience or teſtimony have hitherto 
acquainted us, and if it paſſes further be- 
yond the notions that we have been ac- 
cuſtomed to form, it becomes at laſt in- 
credible. 

We ſeldom conſider that human know - 
ledge is very narrow, that national man- 
ners are formed by chance, that uncom- 
mon conjunctures of cauſes produce rare 
effects, or that what is impoſſible at one 
time or place may yet happen in another. 
It is always eaſier to deny than to en- 
quire. Jo refuſe credit confers for a 
moment an appearance of ſuperiority, 
which every little mind is tempted to 
aſſume when it may be gained ſo cheaply 
a by withdrawing attention from evi- 
dence, and declining the fatigue of 
comparing probabilities. The moſt per- 
tinacious and vehement demonſtrator 


may be wearied in time by continual ne- 
gation ; and 1 which an old 


poet, in his addreſs to Raleigh, calls the 
wit of fools, obtunds the argument which 
it cannot anſwer, as woollacks deaden 
arrows though they cannot repel them. 
Many Rn 4Yous of — have 
been {lighted as fabulous, till more fre- 


quent voyages have confirmed their ve- 
_ it may reaſonably be ima- 
gined, that many ancient hiſtorians are 
unjuſtly ſuſpected of falſehood, becauſe 
our own times afford nothing that re- 
ſembles what they tell. 

Had only the writers of antiquity in- 
formed us that there was once a nation 
in which the wife lay down upon the 
burning pile only to mix her aſhes with 
thoſe of — huſband, we ſhould have 
thought it atale to be told with that of 
Endymion's commerce with the moon. 
Had only a fingle traveller related that 
many nations of the earth were black, 
we ſhould have thought the accounts of 
Negroes and of the Phoenix equally ere 
dible. But of black men the numbers 
are too great who are now repining un- 
der Engliſh cruelty, and the cuſtom of 
voluntary cremation is not yet loſt among 
the ladies of India. 

Few narratives will either to men or 
women appear more incredible than the 
hiſtories of the Amazons ; of temale na- 
tions of whoſe conſtitution it was the 
eſſential and fundamental law, to en- 
clude men from all participation either 
of publick affairs or domeftick buſineſs ; 
where female armies marched under fe- 
male captains, female farmers gathered 
the harveſt, female partners danced to- 

| gether, 
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gether, and female wits diverted one 
another. 

Yet ſeveral ages of antiquity have 
tranſmitted acconnts of the Amazons of 
Caucaſus ; and of the Amazons of Ame- 
rica, who hare given their names to the 

teſt river in the world. Condamine 

tely found ſach memorials as can be 
expected among erratick and unlettered 
nations, where events are recorded only 
by tradition, and new ſwarms ſettling 
in the country from time to time, con- 


fuſe and efface all traces of former times. 


To die with huſbands, or to live with- 
out them, are the two extremes which 
the prudence and moderation of Euro- 
pran ladies have, in all ages, equally 
declined; they have never been allured 
to death by the kindneſs or civility of 
the politelt nations, nor has the rough- 
neſs and brutality of more ſavage coun- 
tries ever provoked them to doom their 
male aſſociates to irrevocable baniſh- 
ment. The Bohemian matrons are ſaid 
to have made one ſhort ſtruggle for ſu- 
periority, but inſtead of baniſhing the 
men, they contented themſelves with 
condemning them to ſervile offices; and 


their conſtitution, thus left imperfect, 


was quickly overthrown. _ 

There is, I think, no claſs of Eng- 
Iih women from whom we are in any 
danger of Amazonian uſurpation. The 
old maids cem neareſt to independence, 
and moſt likely to be animated by re- 
venge againſt maſculine authority ; they 
often ſpeak of men with acrimonions 


vehemence, but it is ſeldom found that 
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they have any ſettled hatred aga inſt them, 
and it is yet more rarely oblerved that 
they have any kindneſs for each other, 
They will not eafily combine in any 
plot; and if they ſhould ever agree to 
retire and fortify themſelves in caltles or 
in mountains, the ſcatinel will betray the 
paſſes in ſpite, and the garriſon ill ca- 
3 upon eaiy terms, if the beſiegers 
ave handſome ſword-knots, and are 

well ſupplied with fringe and lace. 

The gameſters, if they were united, 
would make a formidable body; and 
ſince they conſider men only as beings 
that are to loſe their money, they might 
live together without any wiſh for the 
officiouſneſs of gallantry or the delights 
of diverſified converſation. But as no- 
thing would hold them togther but the 
hope of plundering one another, their 
government would fail from the defect 
of it's principles, the men would necd 
only to neglect them, and they would 
periſh in a few weeks by a civil war, 

do not mean to cenſure the ladies of 
England as defective in knowledge or in 
ſpirit, when I ſuppoſe them unlikely to 
revive the military honours of their lex. 
The character of the ancient Amazons 
was rather terrible than lovely ; the hand 
could not be very delicate that was only 
— — ed in drawing the bow and bran- 
diſhing the battle - axe; their power was 
maintained by cruelty, their courage 
was deformed by ferocity, and their ex- 
ample only ſhews that men and women 
live beſt together. 
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HEN the philoſophers of the 
laſt age were firſt congregated 
into the Royal Society, great expecta- 


tions were raiſed of the ſudden progrets 


of uſeful arts; the time was ſuppoled to 
be near when engines ſhould turn by a 

petual motion, and health be ſecured 

the univerſal medicine; when learn- 
ing ſhould be facilitafed by a real cha- 
rainy and commerce extended by ſhips 
which could reach their ports in dehance 
ot the tempeſt. 

But improvement is naturally flow. 
The ſociety met and parted without any 
viſible diminution of the miſerics of life. 
The gout and one were til} painful, 


the ground that was not plowed brought 


no harveſt, and neither oranges nor 
po would grow upon the hawthorn. 
At laſt, thoſe who were diſappointed be- 
gan to be angry; thoſe likewiſe who 
hated innovation were glad to gain an 
opportunity of ridiculing men who had 
— perhaps with too much ar- 
rogance, the knowledge of antiquity. 
And it appears from ſome of their ear- 
lieſt apologies, that the philoſophers felt 
with great ſenſibility the unwelcome im · 

rtunities of thoſe who were daily alk- 
ing, What have ye done?” 

The truth is, that little had been 
done compared with what fame had been 
ſuffered to promiſe; and the queſtion 
could only bg anſwered by * 
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bogtes and by new hopes, which, when 
f they were ſruſtrated, gave a new occa- 
bh Gon to the fame vexatious en uiry. 

0 This fatal queſtion has diſturbed the 
0 quiet of many other minds. He that in 
* the latter part of his life too ſtrictly en- 
* quires what he has done, can very ſel- 
rs Com receive from his own heart luch an 
re account as will give him ſatis faction. 
We do not indeed ſo often diſappoint 
l, others as ourſelves. We not only think 
1d more highly than others of ourown abi- 
= ities, but allow ourtelves to form hopes 
Ne which we never communicate, and pleaſe 
he our thoughts with employments which 
its none ever will allot us, and with eleva- 
10- tions to which we are never expected to 
he riſe; and when our days and years have 
oi paſſed away in common buſineſs or com- 
7 mon amuſements, and - we find at laſt 
_ that we have ſuffered our purpoles to 
ald {lcep till the time of action is paſt, we 
: are reproached only by our own reflec- 
of tions ; neither our friends nor our ene- 
bn mies wonder that we live and die like 
0 the reſt of mankind; that we live with- 
va out notice, and die without memorial 
ons they know not what taſk we had pro- 
and poled, and therefore cannot diſcern 
nly whecher it is finiſhed. 
Wy He that compares what he has done 
As with what he has left undone, will feel 
* the effect which mult always follow the 
$4 compariſon of imagination with reality ; 
— he will look with contempt on his own 
uaimportance, and wonder to what pur- 
poſe he came into the world; he — pra 
pine that he {hall leave behind him no 
evidence of his having been, that he has 
added nothing to the ſyſtem of lite, but 
nor 
vorn. 
a Au % any, 
5 OW evil came into the world; for 
4p be L 4 whatreaſon it is that life is over- 
L Sul lpread with ſuch boundleſs varieties of 
| ali nulery ; why the only thinking being of 
s felt this globe is doomed to think-merely to 
e im · de urczehed, and to paſs his time trom 
* youth to age in fearing or in ſuffering 
R calamities, is 2 queſtion which philoſo- 
ws phers have long aſked, and which phi- 
ng loſophy could never anſwer. 
dien : Religion informs us that miſery and 
42 were produced together. The de- 
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has glided from youth to age among th 
crowd, without any effort for diſtinction. 

Man is ſeldom willing to let fa!l the 
opinion of his own dignity, or to believe 
that he does little only becauſe every in- 
dividual is a very little being. He is 
better content to want diligence than 
power, and tooner conteſſes the depra- 
vity of his will than the imbecility of 
his nature. 

From this miſtaken notion of human 
greatneſs it proceeds, that many who 
pretend to have made great advances in 
wiſdom ſo loudly declare that they de- 
ſpiſe themſelves. If I had ever found any 
of the felf-contemners much irritated 
or pained by the conſciouſneſs of their 
meannels, I ſhould have given them 
coniolation by obſerving, that a little 
more than nothing is as much as can be 
expected from a being who with reſpect 
to the multitudes about him is himſelf 
little more than nothing. Every man 
is obliged by the ſupreme Maſter of the 
univerle to improve all the opportunities 
of good which are afforded him, and to 
keep in continual activity ſuch abilities 
as are beſtowed upon him. But he has 
no reaſon to repine, though his abilities 
are {mall and his opportunities few. He 
that has improved the virtue or advanced 
the happineſs of one fellow- creature, 
he that has aſcertained a ſingle moral 
propoſition, or added one uſeful experi- 
ment to natural knowledge, may be 
contented with his own performance, 
and, with reſpect to mortals like him- 
ſelf, may demand, like Auguſtus, to 
be diſmiſſed at his departure with ap- 
plauſe. 
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avation of human will was followed 
y a diſorder of the harmony of nature; 
and by that providence which often 
places antidotes in the neighbourhood 
of poiſons, vice was checked by miſery, 
leſt it thould twell to univerſal and un- 
limited dominion. 
A. ſtate of innocence and happineſs is 
ſo remote from all that we have ever 
ſeen, that though we can eaſily con- 
ceive it poſſible, and may therefore 
hope to attaip it, yet our ſpeculations 
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upon it muſt he genera! and confuſed. 
We can diſcover that where there is uni- 
verſal innocence, there will probably be 
univerſal happineſs ; for why ſhould at- 
ſli tions be permitted to inlelt beings 
who are not in danger of corruption 
from bleſſiags, and where there is no 
ute of terrour nor cauſe of puniſhment ? 
But in a world like ours, where our 
ſ-nſes aſſult us, and our hearts betray 
us, we ſhould pais on from crime to 
crime, hecdlets and remorſelets, if mi- 
ſery did not ſtand in our way, and our 
own pains adinoniſh us of our folly, 

Almoſt all the moral good which is 

left among us, is the apparent effect of 
phyſical evil. 
, Goodneſs is divided by divines into 
ſoberneſs, righteouſneſs, and godlineſs. 
Let it be examined how each of theſe 
duties would be practiſed if there were 
no phyſical evil to enforce it. 

Sobriety, or temperance, is nothing 
but the forbearance of pleaſure ; and if 
pleaſure was not followed by pain, who 
would forbear it? We ſee every hour 
thoſe in whom the defire of preſent in- 
dulgence overpowers all ſenſe of paſt 
and all foreſight of future miſery. 4 
remiſſion of the gout the drunkard re- 
turns to his wine, and the glutton to his 
feaſt; and if neither diſeaſe nor poverty 
were felt or dreaded, every one would 
fink down in idle ſenſuality, without 
any care of others, or of himſelf. To 
eat and drink, and lie down to ſleep, 
would be the whole buſineſs of man- 
Kind. 5 

Righteouſneſs, or the ſyſtem of ſocial 
duty, may be ſubdivided into juſtice and 
charity. Of Juſtice one of the heathen 
ſages 6 ſhewn with great acuteneſs, 
that it was impreiſed upon mankind 
only by the izconveniences which injuſ- 
tice had produced. * In the firſt ages,” 
fays he, men acted without any rule 
© but the impulſe of defire, they prac- 
© tiſed injuſtice upon others, and ſuf- 
© feredit from others, in their turn; but 


in time it was diſcovered, that the pain 


© of ſuffering wrong was greater than 
«© the pleaſure of doing it; and man- 
© kind, by a general compact, ſubmit- 
© ted to the rettraint of laws, and re- 
« ſigned the pleaſure to eſcape the pain. 

Of Charity it is ſuperfluous to ob- 
ſerve, that it could have no place if there 
were no want, for of a virtue which could 


not be practiſed, the omiſſion could not 
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be culpable. Evil is not only the octa- 
ſional but the eFhcient cauſe of charity; 
we are incited to the relief of miſery by 
the conſciouſneſs that we have the tame 
nature with the ſufferer, that we are in 
danger of the fame diſtreſſes, and may 
ſometime implore the ſame aſſiſtance. 

Godlineſs,. or piety, is elevation of 
the mind towards the Supreme Being, 
and extenſion of the thoughts of another 
life. Theother life is * and the 
Supreme Being is inviſible. None would 
have recourle to an inviſible power, but 
that all other ſubjects had eluded their 
hopes. None would fix their attention 
upon the future, but that they are dil. 
contented with the preſent. It the ſenſes 
were feaſted with perpetual pleaſure, 
they would always keep the mind in 
ſubjection. Reaſon has no authority 
over us, but by it's power to warn us 
againſt evil. 

In childhood, while our minds are 
yet unoccupied, religion is impreſſed 
upon them, and the firſt years of almoſt 
all who have been well educated ar 
paſſed in a regular diſcharge of the du- 
ties of piety. But as we advance for- 
ward into the crowds of life, innumera- 
ble delights ſolicit our inclinations, and 
innumerable cares diſtract our attention; 
the time of youth is paſſed in noily tro- 
licks ; — is led on from hope to 
hope, and from project to project; the 
diſſoluteneſs of 1 the inebriation 
of ſucceſs, the ardour of expectation, 
and the vehemence of competition, chain 
down the mind alike to the preſent ſcenez 
nor is it remembered how ſoon this mitt 
of trifles muſt be ſcattered, and the bub- 
bles that float upon the rivulet of life be 
loſt for ever in the gulph of eternity. 
To this conſideration ſcarce any man i 
awakened but by ſome preſſing andrelit- 
leſs evil. The — of thoſe from when 
he derived his pleaſures, or to whom he 
deſtined his poſſeſſions, ſome dileale 
which ſhews him the vanity of all exter- 
nal acquiſitions, or the gloom of ag, 
which intercepts his proſpects of long 
enjoyment, forces him to fix his hopes 
upon another ſtate, and when he bs 
contended with the tempeſts of life til 
his ſtrength fails him, he flies at laſt 
the ſhelter of religion. ; 

That miſery does not make all vi 
tuous, experience too certainly informs 
us; but is it no leſs certain that of va 


virtue there is, miſery produces far tis 
rea 
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arity; greater part. Phyſical evil may be 
ery by therefore endured with patience, ſince 
lame it is the cauſe of moral good, and pa- 
are in 

| may 

jou of Ne XC. SATURDAY, 
being, 

_ T is a complaint which has been 
nd the I made from time to time, and which 


ſcems to have lately become more fre- 


would 

r, but uent, that Engliſh Oratory, however 
| their forcidle in argument, or elegant jn ex- 
ention reſſion, is deficient and incfhcacious, 
e dil. — our ſpeakers want the grace and 
ſenſes energy of action. 

aſure, Among the numerous projectors who 
nd in are defirous to refine our manners, and 


improve our faculties, ſome are willing 
to.tupply the deficiency of our ſpeakers. 
We — had more than one exhorta- 
tion to ſtudy the neglected art of mov- 
ing the paſſions, have been encou- 
raged to believe that our tongues, how- 
ever feeble in themſelves, may, by the 
help of our hands and legs, obtain an 
incontroulable dominion over the moſt 
ſtubborn audience, animate the inſenſi- 
ble, engage the careleſs, force tears 
from the obdurate, and money from the 
@Varicious, 

If by flight of hand, or nimbleneſs of 
foot, all theſe wonders can be perform- 
ed, he that ſhall neglect to attain the free 
ule of his limbs may be juſtly cenſured 
as criminally lazy, But I am afraid 
that no ſpecimen of ſuch effects will ea- 
fily be ſhewn. If I could once find a 
ſpeaker in Change-Alley raiſing the 
price of ſtocks by the power of perſua- 
bve geſtures, I ſhould very zealouſly re- 
commend the ſtudy of his art; but hay- 
ing never ſeen any action by which lan- 
guage was much aſſiſted, I have been 
hitherto inclined to doubt whether my 
countrymen are not blamed too haſtily 
tor their calm and motionleſs utterance. 

Foreigners of many nations accom- 
pany their ſpeech with action; but why 
thould their example have more influ- 
ence upon us than ours upon them ? 
Cuſtoms are not to be changed but for 
better. Let thoſe who deſire to reform 
us ſhew the benefits of the change pro- 
poled. When the Frenchman waves his 
bands and writhes his body in recount- 
ing the revolutions of a game at cards, 
or the Neapolitan, who tells the hour of 
the Dom upon his fingers the num- 
bu which he mentions, 1 do not per- 
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tience itſelf is one virtue by which we are 
pared for that ſtate in which evil ſhalt 
no more. 


JANUARY 5, 1760. 


ceive that their manual exerciſe is os 
much ule, or that they leave any im 
more deeply impreſſed by their bu 
and vehemence of communication. 
Upon the Engliſh ſtage there is no 
want of action; but the difficulty of 
making it at once various and proper, 
and it's perpetual tendency to become 
ridiculous, notwithſtanding all the ad- 
vantages which art and ſhow,and cuſtom 
and prejudice, can give it, may prove 
how little it can be admitted into any 
other place, where it can have no recom - 
mendation but from truth and nature. 
The uſeof Engliſh oratory is only at 
the bar, in the parliament, and in the 
church. Neither the judges of our laws 
nor the repreſentatives of our people 
would be much affected by laboured 
geſticulation, or believe any man the 
more becauſe he rolled his eyes, or puff - 
ed his cheeks, or ſpread abroad his 
arms, or ſtamped the ground, vr thump- 
ed his breaſt, or turned his eyes ſome- 
times to the cieling and ſometimes to the 
floor. Upon men intent only upon truth, 
the arm of an orator has little power; a 
credible teſtimony, or a cogent argu= 
ment, will overcome allthe art of modu- 
lation, and all the violence of contortion. 
It is well known that in the city 
which may be called the Parent of Ora- 
tory, all the arts of mechanical perſua- 
ſion were baniſhed from the court of ſu- 


judicature. The judges of the 


Areopagus conſidered action and voci- 
feration as a fooliſh appeal to the exter- 
nal ſenſes, and unworthy to be practiſed 
before thoſe who had no deſire of idle 
amuſement, and whoſe only pleaſure 
was to diſcover right. 
Whether action my not yet be of uſe 
in churches, where the preacher addreſſes 


a mingled audience, may deſerve, en- 


quiry. It is certain that the ſenſes are 
more powerful as the reaſon is weaker z 
and that he whoſe ears convey little to 
his mind, may ſometimes liſten with his 
eyes till truth may gradually take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his heart. If there be any uſe 
of geſticulation, it muſt be applied to the 
ignorant aud rude, who will be more 

3 affected 


2 


propriety. In the pulpit little action 
can be proper, for act ion can illuſtrate 
nothing but that to which it may be re- 
ferred by nature or by cuſtom. He that 
imitates by his hand a motion which he 
deſcribes, explains it by natural ſimili- 
tude ; he that lays his hand on his breaſt, 
when he expreſſes pity, enforces his 
words by a cuſtomary illuſion. But 
theology has few topicks to which act ĩon 
can be appropriated ; that action which 


is vague and indeterminate, will at laſt 


(ettle into habit, and habitual peculia- 


rities are quickly ridiculous, 
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T is common to overlook what is 
near, by keeping the eye fixed upon 
ſomething remote. In the ſame man- 
ner preſent opportunities are neglected, 
and — e good is ſlighted, by 
minds buſied in extenſive ranges, and 
intent upon future advantages. Life, 
however ſhort, is made (till ſhorter by 
wafte of time, and its progreſs towards 
happineſs, though naturally flow, is 
yet retarded i unneceſſary labour. 
The difficulty of obtaining know- 
ledge is univerſally confeſſed. To fix 
deeply in the mind the principles of ſci- 
ence, to ſettle their limitations, and de- 
duce the long ſucceſſion of their conſe- 
quences ; to comprehend the whole com- 
paſs of complicated ſyſtems, with all 
the arguments, object ions, and folu- 
tions, and to repoſite in the intellectual 
treaſury the numberleſs facts, experi- 
ments, apophth „and poſitions, 
which muſt ſtand ſingle in the memory, 
and of which none has any perceptible 
connection with the reſt, is a tatk which, 
though undertaken with ardor and pur- 
ſued with diligence, muſt at laſt be left 
unfiniſhed by the frailty of our nature. 
To make the way to learning either 


leſs ſhort, or leſs ſmooth is certainly ab- 


ſurd ; yet this is the apparent effect of 
the prejudice which ſeems to prevail 
among us in favour of foreign authors, 
and of the contempt of our native lite- 
rature, which this excurſive curioſity 
mult neceſſarily produce. Every man 
is more ſpeedily inſtructed by his own 
language than by any other ; before 
we learch the reſt of the world for teach- 
ers, let us try whether we may not ſpare 
ew: trouble by finding them at home. 


.nence, and whoſe whole lite is devoted 


they are perhaps the only authors to 
-whom their country has done juſtice, 


however familiarly they may be ſome- 
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affected by vehemence than delighted by 


It is perhaps the character of the Eng. 


liſh to deſpite trifles ; and that art may 


furely be accounted a trifle which is x 
once uſeleſs and oftentatious, which can 
ſeldom be practiſed with propriety, aud 
which as the mind is more cultivated, is 
leſs powerful. Yet as all innocent mean 
are to be uſed for the propagation of 
truth, I would not deter thoſe who ar: 
employed in preaching to common con- 
gregations from — practice which ther 
may find perſuaſive; for, compared 
with the converſion of ſinners, propriety 
and elegance are leſs than nothing. 


The riches of the Engliſh language 
are much greater than they are con- 
monly ſuppoſed. Many uleful and vx 
luable books lie buried in ſhops and li 
braries, unknown and unexamined ; un- 
leſs ſome lucky compiler opens them by 
chance, and finds an eaſy ſpoil of wi 
and learning. I am-far from intending 
to inſinuate, that other languages ar 
not neceſſary to him who aſpires toemi. 


to ſtudy ; but to him who reads only for 
amuſement, or whoſe purpoſe is not to 
deck himſelf with the 26, 0 of litera- 
ture, but to be qualified for domeſtick 
uſefulneſs, and {it down content with 
ſubordinate reputation, we have authors 
ſufficient to fl up all the vacancies of 
his time, and gratify moſt of his wiſhes 
for information. 


Of our poets I need ſay little, becauſe 


We conſider the whole ſucceſſion from 
Spenſer to Pope, as ſuperior to aty 
name which the continent can boaſ; 
and therefore the poets of other nations, 


times mentioned, are very little read ex 
cept by thoſe who deſign to borrow theit 
beauties. 

There is, I think, not one of the li- 
beral arts which may not be competently 
learned in the Engliſh language, He 
that ſearches after mathematical know- 
ledge may buſy himſelf among his ow 
countrymen, and will find one or other 
able to inſtruct him in every part of thole 
abſtruſe ſciences. He that is delighted 
with experiments, and wiſhes to xo 


the nature of bodies from certain and 
- vide 
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viſible effeRts, is happily placed where 
= 


Eng. the mechanical philoſophy was firſt eſta. 
may bliſned by a public inſtitution, and from 
is 1 which it was ſpread to all other coun- 
hc tries. : 

„ and The more airy and elegant ſtudies of 
ed, is Philology and Criticiſm have little need 


Neans of any toreign help. Though our lan- 
on of uage, not being very analogical, gives 
10 are — opportunities for grammatical re- 
con- ſearches, yet we have not wanted au- 


thors who have conſidered the princi- 
ples of ſpeech ; and with critic writ- 
ings we abound ſufficiently. to enable 
Pedantry to impoſe rules which can ſel- 
dom be obſerved, and Vanity to talk of 
books which are ſeldom read. 

But our own language has, from the 
Reformation to the preſent time, been 
chiefly dignified and/ adorned by the 
works of our divines, who, confdered 
as commentators, controvertiſts, or 
preachers, have undoubtedly left all 
other nations far behind them. No vul- 


gar language can boaſt ſuch treaſures of 
em by theological knowledge, or ſuch-multi- 
of wit tudes of authors at onee learned, ele- 
ending ant, and pious. Other countries and 
4 pther communions have authors perhaps 
o emi- qual in abilities and diligence to ours: 
evoted 


HATEVER is uſeful or ho- 
nourable will bedefired by man 
ho never can obtain it; and that whic 
annot be obtained when it is deſired, 
rtifice or yy will be diligent to coun- 


Jecaule erfeit. Thoſe to whom fortung has de- 
vors to tied gold and diamonds decorate them- 
juſtice, elves with ſtones and metals, which have 
n from omething of the ſhow but little of the 


alue ; and every moral excellence or in- 
lectual faculty has ſome vice or folly 
hich imitates it's appearance. 

Eyery man wiſhes to be. wiſe, and 
ey who cannot bg wiſe are almoſt al- 
as —_— "The leſs is the real diſ- 
rnment of thoſe whom buſineſs or con- 


f the li- rſation hrings together, the more il- 
petent!y hons are praiſed” nor is caution ever 
e He d neceſſary as with aſſociates or oppo- 
| knows nts of feeble minds, 

Nis own Cunning differs from wiſdom as twi- 
or other ght from open day, He that walks 


the ſunſhine goes boldly forward by 
*ncareſt way; he ſees that where. the 
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but if we unite number with excellence, 
there is certainly no nation which muſt 
not allow us to be ſuperior. Of Mora- 
lity little is neceſſary to be ſaid, becauſe 
it is comprehended in practical divinity, 
and is perhaps better taught in Engliſh 
ſermons than in any other books ancient 
or modern. Nor ſhall I dwell on our 
excellence in metaphyſical ſpeculations, 
becauſe he that reads the works of our 
diyines will eaſily diſcover how far hu- 
man ſubtilty has been able to penetrate, 

Political knowledge is forced upon us 
by the form of our conſtitution, and all 
the myſteries of goyernment are diſco- 
vered in the attack or defence of every 
miniſter, The original law of ſociety, 
the rights of ſubjects, and the preroga- 
tives of kings „ have been conſidered with 


the utmoſt nicety, ſometimes profoundly - 


inveſtigated, and ſometimes familiarly 
explained, 

hus copiouſly inſtructive is the Eng- 
liſh language, and thus needleſs is * 
recourſe to foreign writers. Let us not 
therefore make our neighbours proud by 
ſoliciting help which we do not want 
nor diſcourage our own induſtry b dif- 


ficulties which we need not ſuffer, 
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th is ſtraĩght and even he roceed 
E where it * Len and 
crooked he eaſily complies with the turns 
and avoids the obſtructions. But the 
traveller in the duſk fears more as he ſees 
leſs : he knows there may be danger, 
and therefore ſuſpects that he is never 
ſafe, tries ev ep before he fixes his 
foot, and ſhrinks at every noiſe left vio- 


lence ſhould approach him. Wiſdom 


comprehends at once the end and the 
means, eſtimates eaſineſs or difficulty, 
and is cautious or confident in due pro- 
portion. Cunning diſcovers little at a 
time, and has no other means of cer- 
tainty than multiplication of ſtratagems 
and ſuperfluity of ſuſpicion. The y 
of cunning always conſiders that he can 
never be too ſafe, and therefore always 
keeps himſelf enveloped in a miſt, im- 
penetrable, as he hopes, to the eye of 
rivalry or curioſity. 4 

Upon this principle, Tom Double 
bas to 


ormed a.habit of cluding the moſt 


R 2. 
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harmleſs queſtion. What he has no in- 
clination to anſwer, he pretends ſome- 
times not to hear, and endeavours to 
divert the enquirer”s attention by ſome 
other ſubje& ; but if he be preſſed hard 
by repeated interrogation, he always 
evades a direct reply. Aik him whom 
he likes beſt on the ſtage, he is ready to 
tell that there are ſeveral excellent per- 
formers. Enquire when he was laſt at 
the coffre-houſe, he replies, that the 
weather has been bad lately. Deſire 
him to tell the age of any of his ac- 
quaintance, he immediately mentions 
another who is older or younger. 

Will Puzzle values himſelf upon 2 
long reach. He foreices every thing be- 
fore it will happen, though he never re- 
lates his prognoſtications till the event is 
paſt. Nothing has come to paſs for theſe 
twenty years of which Mr. Puzzle had 
not given broad hints, and told at leaſt 
that it was not proper to tell. Of thoſe 
predictions, which every concluſion will 
equally verify, he always claims the cre- 
dit, and wonders that his friends did 
not underſtand them. He ſuppoſes ver 
truly that much may be known whic 
he knows not, and therefore pretends to 
know much of which he and all man- 
kind are equally ignorant. I deſired 
his dpinion yeſterday of the German war, 


and was told, that if the Pruſſians were 


well ſupported, ſomething great may be 
expected; but that they have very power- 
ful enemies to encounter; that the Auſ- 
trian general has long experience, and 
the Ruſſians are hardy and reſolute; but 
that no human power is invincible. I 
then drew the converſation to our own 
affairs, and invited him to balance the 
probabilities of war and peace ; he told 
me that war requires courage, and ne- 
gotiation judgment, and that the time 
will come when it will be ſeen whether 
our {kill in treaty is equal to our bravery 
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AM Softly was bred a ſugar- baker; 
8 but ſucceeding to a conſiderable 
eſtate on the death of his elder brother, 
he retired early from buſineſs, married 
a fortune, and ſettled in a country houſe 
near Kentiſh Town. Sam, — — 
ly was a ſportſman, and in his appren- 
ticeſhip uſed to frequent Barnet races, 
keeps a high chaiſe, with a brace of 


purpoſes, He aſſiſts the ſeveral 15 
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in battle. To this general prattle ty 
will appeal hereafter, and will demand 
to — 5 foreſight applauded, whoever 
ſhall at laſt be conquered'or vicorions, 

With Ned Smuggle all is a ſecret, 
He believes himſelf watched by obſer. 
vation and malignity on every ſide, and 
rejoices in the dexterity by which he has 
eſcaped ſnares that never were laid. Ned 
holds that a man is never deceived if he 
never truſts, and therefore will not teh 
the name ot his taylor or his hatter; h- 
rides out every morning for the air, and 
— iththink ing that nobody 

nows where he has been; when hedines 

with a friend he never goes to his hou{ 
the neareſt way, but walks vp a bye. 
ſtreet to perplex the ſcent. When be 
has a coach called, he never tells him xt 
the door the true place to which hc i; 
going, but ſtops him in the way that he 
may give him directions where nobody 
can hear him. The price of what h; 
buys or ſells is always concealed, K: 
often takes lodgings in the conntryby 
wrong name, and thinks that the worll 
is wondering where he can be hid, Al 
theſe tranſactions he regiſters in a book, 
which, he ſays, will ſome time or other 
amaze poſterity. | 

It is remarked by Bacon, that mar 
men try to procure reputation only by 
objections, af which, if they are ox 
admitted, the nullity never appears, b: 
cauſe the deſign is laid aſide. Ti 
© falſe feint of wiſdom,* ſays he, * 
the ruin of buſineſs.” The wha 
power of cunning is prirative; to U 
nothing and to do nothing, is the utmd 
of it's reach. Yet men thus narrow 
nature, and mean by art, are ſometim 
able to riſe by the miſcarriages of bim 
ry and the openneſs of integrity; ad 
watching failures and ſnatching opps 
tunities, obtain advantages whic be 
long properly to higher charaQers, 


ſeaſoned geldings. During the fur: 
months, the principal paſſion and en 
ployment of Sam's life is to viſit, u 
—.— the moſt eminent ſeats of 

noblity and gentry in different pas 
the e with his wife and 
ſele& friends. By theſe periodicals 
curſions Sam gratiſies many impo® 
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nancies of his wife; he fhews his chaiſe 
to the beſt advantage; he indulges his 
inſatiable curioſity, for finery, which, 
{inte he has turned gentleman, has grown 
upon him to 4n extraordinary degree; 
ke diſcovers taſte and ſpirit z and, what 
is above all, he finds frequent op- 
portunities of diſplaying to the party, 
at every houſe he ſees, his knowledge of 
family connections. At firit, Sam was 
contented with driving a friend between 
London and his villa, Here he prided 
kim{elf in pointing out the boxes of the 
citizens on each fide of the road, with 
an accurate detail of their reſpective 
failures or ſucceſſes in trade: and ha- 
rargued on the ſeveral equipages that 
were accidentally paſſing. Here, too, 
the ſeats, interſperied on the ſurround- 
ing hills, afforded ample matter for 
Sam's curious diſcoveries. For one, he 
told his companion, a rich Jew had of- 
tered money ; and that a retired widow 
was courted at another, by an eminent 
dry-falter. At the ſame time he diſ- 
culled the utility and enumerated the ex- 
pences of the Iflington turnpike. But 
Sam's ambition is at preſent raiſed to 
nobler undertakings. 
When the happy hour of the annual 
expedition arrives, the ſeat of the chaiſe 
is furniſned with Ogilby*s Book of Roads, 
and a choice quantity of cold tongues. 
The moſt alarming diſaſter which can 
happen to our hero, ho thinks he throws 
a <vbip admirably well, is to be over- 
taken in a road which affords no guarter 
for wheels. Indeed few men poſſeſs 
more {kill or diſcernment for concerting 
and conducting a party of pleaſure. 
When a ſeat is to be ſurveyed, he has a 
— talent at ſelecting ſome ſhady 
nch in the Park, where the company 
may moſt commodiĩouſly refreſh them- 
ſelves with cold tongue, chicken, and 
French rolls; and is very ſagacious in 
diſcovering what cool temple in the gar- 
den will be beſt adapted for drinkin 
dea, brought for this purpoſe in the af. 
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ternoon, and from which the chaiſe may 
be reſumed with the ateſt conve- 
nience. In viewing the houſe itfelf, he 
is principally attracted by the chairs and 
beds, concerning the coſt of which his 
minute enquiries generally gain the 
cleareſt information. An agate table 
eaſily diverts his eyes from the moſt ca- 
pital ſtrokes of Rubens, and a Turkey 
carpet has more charms than a Titian. 
Sam, however, dwells with ſome atten- 
tion on the family portraits, particularly 
the moſt modern ones; and as this is 2 
topick on which the houſe-keeper uſu- 
ally harangues in a more copious man- 
ner,he takes this opportunity of improve 
ing his knowledge of inter-marriages. 
Yet notwithſtanding this appearance of 
ſatisfa&tion, Sam has ſome objections to 
all he ſees. One houſe has too much gild- 
ing ; at another, the chimney-pieces are 
all monuments ; at a third, he conjec- 
tures that the beautiful canal muſt cer. 
tainly be dried up in a hot ſummer. He 
deſpiſes the ſtatues at Wilton, becauſe 
he thinks he can ſee much better carving 
at Weſtminſter Abbey. But there is 
one general object ion which he is ſure to 
make at almoſt every houſe, particular 
at thoſe which are molt diſtinguiſhed. 
He allows that all the apartments are ex- 
tremely fine, but adds, with a inecr, 
that they are too fine to be inhabited. 

Miſapplied genius moſt commonly 
proves ridiculous. Had Sam, as Na- 
ture intended, contentedly continued in 
the calmer and leſs conſpicuous purſuits 
of ſugar-baking, he might have been a 
reſpectable and uſeful character. At pre- 
ſent he diſſipates his life in a ſpecious 
idleneſs, whichneither improves himſelf 
nor his friends. Thoſe talents which 
might have benefited ſociety, he expoſes 
to contempt by talſe pretenſions. He 
affects pleaſures which he cannot enjoy, 
and is acquainted only with thoſe ſub- 
jets on which he has no right to talk, 
and which it is no merit to under- 
ſtand. 
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dent and diligent in the purſuit of 
owledge ; but the progrels of life very 
often produces laxity and indifference, 
and not only thoſe who are at liberty to 
chuſe their bulineſs and amuſements, 


1. is common to find young men ar- 
kn 


but thoſe likewiſe whoſe profeſſions en- 
age them in literary enquiries, paſs the 
atter part of their time without improve- 
ment, and ſpend the day rather in any 
other entertainment than that which they 
might ſind among their books. 
This 
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This abatement of the vigour of cu- 
riolity is ſoinetimes imputed to the in- 
ſufficiency of Learning. Men are ſup- 

ſed to remit their labours, becauſe the 

their labours to have. been vain; 
and to ſearch no longer after truth and 
wiſdom, becauſe they at laſt deſpair of 
finding them, 

But this reaſon is for the moſt part 
very falſely afligned. Of Learning, as 
of virtue, it may be affirmed, that it is at 
once honoured and neglected, Whoever 
forſakes it wil} for ever look after it with 
longing, lament the loſs which he does 
not endeavour to repair, and defire the 
good which he wants reſolution to ſeize 
and keep. The Idler never applauds 
his own idleneſs, nor does any man re- 
pent of the diligence of his youth. 

So many . may ohſtruct the 
acquiſition of knowledge, that there is 
Jittle reaſon for wondering that it is in a 
few hands. To the greater part of man- 
kind the duties of life are inconſiſtent 
with much ſtudy, and the hours which 
they would ſpend upon letters muſt be 
ſtolen from their occupations and their 
families. Many ſuffer themſelves to be 
lured by more ſpritely and luxurious 
pleaſures from the ſhades of contempla- 
tion, where they find ſeldom more than 
a calm delight, ſuch as, though greater 
than all others, it's certainty, and it's 
duration being reckoned with it's power 
of gratification, is yet " quitted for 

t 


ſome extemporary joy, which the preſent 
moment offers, another perhaps will 
put out of reach. 


It is the great excellence of Learning, 
that ĩt borrows very little from time or 
place; it is not confined to ſeaſon or to 
climate, to cities or to the country, but 
may be cultivated and enjoyed where no 
other pleaſure can be obtained, But 
this quality, which conſtitutes much of 
it's value, is one occaſion of negle& ; 
what may be done at all times with equal 
propriety, is deferred from day to day, 
till the mind is gradually reconciled to 
the omiſſion, — the attention is turned 


to other objects. Thus habitual idle- 
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neſs gains too much power to be con. 
quered, and the ſoul ſhrinks from the 
idea of intellectual labour and intenſe. 
neſs of meditation. | 
That thoſe who profgſs to advance 
Learning ſometimes obſtruct it, cannot 
be denied ; the continual multiplication 
of books not only diſtra&s choice, but 
diſappoints enquiry. To him that haz 
erately ſtored his mind with images, 
few writers afford any novelty ; or what 
little they have to add to common 
ſock of Learning is ſo buried in the 
maſs of general notions, that, like ſilyer 
mingled with the ore of lead, it is too 
little to pay for the labour of ſeparation; 
and he that has often been deceived by 
the promiſe of a title, at laſt grows 
weary of examining, and is tempted tg 
conſider all as equally fallacious. 
There are indeed ſome repetitions al. 
ways lawful, becauſe they never deecive, 
He that writes the hiſtory of paſt times, 
undertakes only todecorate known facts 
by new beauties of method or of ſtyle, 
or at moſt to illuſtrate them by his own 
refletions. The author of a ſyſtem, 
whether moral or phyſical, is obliged to 
nothing beyond care of ſelection and re- 
gularity of diſpoſition. But there ae 
others who claim the name of authors 
merely to diſgrace it, and fill the world 
with volumes only to bury letters in 
their own rubbiſh. The traveller wha 
tells, in a pompous folio, that he faw 
the Pantheon at Rome, and the Medi- 
cean Venus at Florence ; the natural 
hiſtorian who, deſcribing the produc- 
tions of a narrow iſland, recounts all 
that it has in common with every other 
part of the world; the collector of anti- 
uities, that accounts every thing a cy- 
rioſity which the ruins of Herculaneum 
happen to emit, though an inſtrument 
already ſhewn in a thouſand repoſitories, 
or a cup common to the ancients, the 
moderns, and all mankind, may be 
juſtly cenſured .as the perſecutors of 
ſtudents, and the thieves of that tim 
which never can be reſtored, * 


ce 

wot Ss 

on TO THE IDLER, 

"ut 

has Mi, IDLER, ; 

es, Tis, I think, univerſally agreed,that 
hat ſeldom any good is gotten by com- 
non plaint z yet we find that few for ar to 
the complain, but thoſe who are afraid of 
ver being reproached as the authors of their 
too own mileries. I hope therefore for the 
on; common permiſſion, to lay my caſe be- 
| by fore you and your readers, by which I 
o hall diſburthen my heart, though I can- 
d to not hope to receive either aſſiſtance or 

conſolation. 

al- [ am a trader, and owe my fortune to 
ve, frugality and induſtry. I began with 
mes, little; but by the ealy and obvious me- 
fads thed of ſpending leſs than I gain, I have 
tyle, every year added ſomething to my ſtock, 
own and expect to have a ſeat in the common- 
tem, council at the next elect ion. 

ed to My wife, who was as prudent as my- 
dre. ſelf, died fix youu ago, and left me one 
* 2r6 fon and one daughter, for whoſe ſake I 
thors reſolved never to ="; r and re- 
vorld jected the overtures o rs. Squeeze, 
rs in the broker's widow, who had ten thou- 
who land pounds at her own diſpoſal. 

e ſaw 1 bred my ſon at a ſchool near Iſling- 
edi. ton, and when he had learned arithme- 
ater” tick, and wrote a good hand, I took him 
duce Pnto the ſhop, deſigning, in about ten 
ts all ears, to retire to Stratford or Hackney, 
other nd leave him eſtabliſhed in the buti- 
anti- nels, 
a cu- For four _ he was diligent and ſe- 
Neu late, entered the ſhop before it was open- 
ument d, and when it was ſhut, always exa- 
aries, ined the pins of the window. In any 
s, the atermifſion of buſineſs it was his con- 


ay be ant practice to peruſe the Ledger. I had 
4 ways great hopes of him, when I ob- 
t ting crved how ſorrowfully he would ſhake 
| lis head over a bad debt, and how ea- 
erly he would liſten to me when I told 
im that he might, at one time or other, 
come an alderman, 

We lived together with mutual con- 
dence, till unluckily a viſit was paid 
im by two of his ſchool-fellows, who 
re placed, I ſuppoſe, in the army be- 
auſe they were fit for nothing better: 
cy came glittering in the military dreſs, 
gited their old acquaintance, and in- 
ted him to a tavern, where, as I have 
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been ſince informed, they ridiculed the 
meanneſs of commerce, and wondered 
how a youth of ſpirit could ſpend the 
prime of life behind a counter. 

I did not ſuſpe& any miſchief. I 
knew my ſon was never without money 
in his pocket, and was better able to pay 
his reckoning than his companions, and 
expected to fee him return triumphing 
in his own advantages, and congratu- 
lating himſelf that 
thoſe who expoſe their heads to a muſ- 
quet bullet for three ſhillings a day. 

He returned ſullen and thoughtful ; 
I ſuppoſed him forry for the hard for- 
tune of his friends, and tried to comfort 
him by ſaying that the war would ſoon 
be at an end, and that if they had any 
honeſt occupation, half-pay would be 4 
pretty help. He looked at me with in- 
dignation ; and ſnatching up his candle, 
told me, as he went up the ſtairs, that 
he hoped to ſee a battle yet. | 

Why he ſhould hope to ſee a battle 1 
could not conceive, but let him 
22 to ſleep away his folly. Next 

ay he made two miſtakes in the firſt 
bill, diſobliged a cuſtomer by ſurly an- 
ſwers, and dated all his entries in the 
Journal in a wrong month. At night 
he met his military companions again, 
came home late, and quarrelled with the 
maid, _ 

From this fatal interview he has gra- 
dually loſt all his laudable paſſions and 
deſires. He ſoon grew uſeleſs in the 
ſhop, where, indeed, I did not willingly 
truſt him any longer; for he often mit- 
took the price of goods to his own loſs, 
and once gave a promiſſory note inſtead 
of a receipt. 

I did not know to what he was 


corrupted, till an honeſt taylor gave me 


notice that he had beſpoke a laced ſuit, 
which was to be left for him at a houſe 
kept by the ſiſter of one of my journey- 
men. TI went to this clandeſtine lodg- 
ing, and found, to my amazement, all the 
ornaments of a fine gentleman, which 
he has taken upon credit, or purchaſed 
with money ſubdued from the ſhop. 


This detection has made him deſpe- 


rate. He now openly declares his reſo- 
lution to be a gentleman ; ſays that his 
foul is too great for. a counting: houſe z 

ridicules 


was not one of 
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ridicules the converſationof city taverns; 
talks ot ncw plays, and boxes, and la- 
dies ; gives dutcheſles for his toaſts; car- 
rics ſilver, for readinels, in his wailt- 
coat-pocket ; and comes home at night 
In a chair, with ſuch thunders at the 
door, as have more than once brought 
the watchmen from their ſtands. 
Little expences will not hurt us ; and 

I could forgive a few juvenile frolicks, 
if he would be careful of the main ; but 
his favourite topick is contempt of mo- 
ney, which, he ſays, is of no uſe but to be 
ſpent. Riches, without honour, he holds 
empty things ; and once told me to my 
face, that wealthy plodders were only 
purveyors for men of ſpirit. 

He is alway impatient in the compan 
of his old friends, and ſeldom ſpeaks till 
he is warmed with wine; he then enter- 
tains us with accounts that we do not 
defire to hear, of intrigues among lords 

and ladies, and quarrels between otficers 
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ACHO, a king of Lapland, was 

H in his youth the moſt renowned of 
all the northern warriors. His martial 
atchievements remain engraved on a pil- 
lar of flint in the rocks of Hanga, and 
are to this day ſolemnly carolled to the 
harp by the Laplanders, at the fires with 
which they celebrate their nightly feſti- 
vitics. Such was his intrepid ſpirit, that 
he ventured to pals the lake Vether to 
the Ifle of Wizards, where he deſcended 
alone into the dreary vault in which a 
magician had been kept bound for fix 
ages, and read the Gothick characters 
inſcribed on his brazen mace. His eye 


was ſo piercing, that, as antient chroni- 


cles report, he could blunt the weapons 
of his enemies only by looking at them. 
At twelve years of age, he carried an 
iron veſſel of a prodigious weight, for 
the length of five furlongs, in the pre- 
ſence of all the chiefs of his father's 
caſtle. 

Nor was he leſs celebrated for his pru- 
dence and wiſdom, Two of his pro- 
verbs are yet remembered and repeated 
among the Laplanders. To expreſs the 
vigilance of the Supreme Being, he was 
wont to ſay— Odin's belt is always 
© buckled.” To ſhew that the moſt 
proſperous condition of life is often ha- 
2ardouy his lellon was—* When you 
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of the guards; ſhews a miniature on kig 
ſuff-box, and wonders that any wag 
can look upon the new dancer without 

rapture. | 
All this is very provoking, and yet 
all this might be borne, if the boy coull 
ſupport his pretenſions. But whatever 
he may think, he is yet far from theac. 
compliſhments which he has endeavour. 
ed to purchaſe at ſo dear a rate, I hay: 
watched him in publick places. He 
ſneaks in like a man that knows he is 
where he ſhould not be; he is proud to 
catch the ſlighteſt ſalutation, and ofta 
claims it when it is not intended. Other 
men receive dignity from dreſs, but ay 
booby looks — more meanly for hy 
finery. Dear Mr. Idler, tell him what 
muſt at laſt become of a fop, whan 
pride will not ſuffer to be a trader, and 
whom long habits in a ſhop forbid tobe 

a gentleman, I am, Sir, Fe. 

Tim. W aixscor, 


© ſlide on the ſmootheſt ice, bewared 
© pits beneath.” He conſoled his coun 

men, when they were once 05 
7 the — deſarts of 2 
and reſolved to ſeek ſome warmer c 
mate, by telling them, that the eaten 
nations, nothwithſtanding their boats! 
tertility, paſſed every night amidl tk 
horrors of anxious apprehenſion, a 
were inexpreſſibly affrighted and am 
ſtunned, every morning, with the nul 
of the ſun while he was riſing. 

His temperance and ſeverity of m 
ners were his chief praiſe, In his ex 
E he never taſted wine; nor wous 

drink out of a painted cup. He c 
ſtantly ſlept in his armour, with his ſ 
in his hand; nor would he uſe a batt 
ax whoſe handle was inlaid with bw 
He did not, however, perſevere in 
contempt of luxury; nor did be c 
his days with honour. 

One evening, after hunting theGul 
or wild-dog, bein bewildered in 3 
tary foreſt, and having paſſed the 
tigues of the day without any inter 
retreſhment, he diſcovered a large ® 
of honey in the hollow of a pine. 7» 
was a dainty which he had never tu 
before, * being at once 3 5 
gry, he fed greedily upon it. Frou 
unuſual hs or delicious repaſt he c 
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ſo much ſatis fact ĩon, that, at his return 
hom e, he commanded honey to be ſerved 
up at his table every day. His palate, 
by degrees, became refined and vitiated; 
de began to loſe his native reliſh for ſum- 
ple jare, and contracted a habit of in- 

dulging himſelt in delicacies; he ordered 
the delightful gardens of his caſtle to be 

thrown open, in which the moſt Juſci- 

ous fruits had been ſuffered to ripen and 

decay, unobſerved aad untouched, for 

many revolving autumns, and gratified 

his appetite with luxurious deflerts. At 

lngth he found it ——— to introduce 

wine, as an agreeable improvement, or 

2 neceſſary ingredient, to his new way 
t living; — having once taſted it, he 
was tempted by little and little, to give 
a looſe to the exceſſes of intoxication. 
His general ſimplicity of life was chang- 
ed; he pertumed his apartments by burn- 
ing the wood of the moſt aromatick fir, 
and commanded his helmet to be orna- 
mented with beautiful rows of the teeth 
of the rein-deer. Indolence and effemi- 
nacy ſtole upon him by pleaſing and 
imperceptible gradations, relaxed the 
incws of his reſolution, and extinguiſh- 
ed his thirſt of military glory. 

While Hacho was thus immerſed in 
pleaſure and in repoſe, it was reported 
to him, one morning, that the preced- 
ing night a diſaſtrous omen had been 
Gilcovered, and that bats and hideous 
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birds had drank up the oil which nou- 
riſhed the oy lamp in the temple 
of Odin. bout the ſame time, a 
meſſenger arrived to tell him, that the 
king of Norway had invaded his king- 
dom with a formidable army. 
terrified as he was with, the omen of the 
night, and enervated with indulgence, 
rouzed himſelf from his voluptuous le- 
thargy, and recollecting ſome faint and 
few iparks of veteran valour, marched 
forward to meet him. Both armies 
joined battle in the foreſt where Hacho 
had been.loſt after hunting; and it ſo 
happened that the king of Norway chal- 
lenged him to ſingle combat, near the 
lace where he had taſted the honey. 
he Lapland chief, languid and long 
diſuſed to arms, was ſoon overpowered! 
he fell to the ground, and before his in- 
ſulting adverſary ſtruck his head from 
his body, uttered this exclamation, 
which theLaplanders ſtill uſe as an early 
leſſon to their children: The vicious 
man ſhould date his deſtruction from 
the firſt temptation. How juſtly do I 
fall a ſacrifice to ſloth and luxury, in 
© the place where I firſt yielded to thoſe 
© allurements which ſeduced me to de- 
* yiate from temperance and innocence t 
© The honey which I taſted in this foreſt, 
© and not the hand of the king of Nor- 
way, conquers Hacho.“ 
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T ma , I think, be juſtly obſerved, 

that few books diſappoint their read- 
ers more than the narrations of travel- 
ler. One part of mankind is naturally 
turious to learn the ſentiments, manners, 
and condition of the reſt; and every mind 
that has leiſure or power to extend it's 
views, muſt be * — of knowing in 
what proportion Proyidence has diftri- 
buted the bleſſings of nature, or the ad- 
rantages of art, among the ſeveral na- 
tions of the earth. ; 

This general deſire eaſily procures read- 
ers to every book from which it can 
erpect gratification. The adventurer 
upon unknown coaſts, and the deſcriber 
of diſtant regions, is always welcomed 
na man 1 laboured for the plea- 
ure ot others, and who is able to acl 
dur knowledge and rectify our opinions; 
but when the volume is opened, nothing 
„ tound but ſuch general accounts as 


leave no diſtin& idea behind them, or 
ſuch minute cnumerations as few can 
read with either profit or delight. 

Every writer of travels ſhould con- 
ſider, that, like all other authors, he un- 
dertakes either to inſtruct or pleaſe, or 
to mingle pleaſure with inſtruction. He 
that inſtructs muſt offer to the mind 
ſomething to be imĩtated, or ſomethin 
to be avoided; he that pleaſes owt 
offer new images to his reader, and 
enable him to form a tacit compariſon 
of his own ſtate with that of others. 

The greater part of travellers tell 
nothing, becauſe their method of tra- 
velling ſupplies them with nothing to be 
told. He that enters a town at night 
and ſurveys it in the morning, and then 
haſtens away to another place, ang 
gueſſes at the manners of the inhabitants 
by the entertainment which his inn af- 
forded him, may pleaſe himſelf for a time 

> 
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with a c of ſcenes, and a 
he tv. eh of palaces and 
churches ; he may gratify his eye with 
variety of landſcapes ; and regale his pa- 
late with a ſucceſſion of vintages; but let 
him be contented to pleaſe himſelf with- 
out endeavour to diſturb others. W 
ſhould he record excurſions by whic 
ing could be learned, or wiſh to make 
4 ſhew of knowledge which, without 
ſome power of intuition unknown to 
other mortals, he never could attain ? 
Of thoſe who croud the world with 
their itineraries, ſome have no other pur- 
poſe than to deſcribe the face of the 
country; thoſe who fit idle at home, and 
are curious to know what is done or ſuf- 
fered in diſtant countries, may be in- 
formed by one of theſe wanderers, that 
on a certain day he ſet out early with the 
caravan, and in the firſt hour's march 
faw, towards the ſouth, a hill covered 


with trees, then paſſed over a ſtream, 


* whichran northward with a ſwift courſe, 


but which is probably dry in the ſummer 
months ; that an hour after he ſaw ſome- 
thing to the right which looked at a 
diſtance like a caſtle with towers, but 
which he diſcovered afterwards to be a 
craggy rock; that he then entered a val- 
ley, in which he ſaw ſeveral trees tall 
and flouriſhing, watered by a rivulet not 
marked in the maps, of which he was 
not able to learn the name; that the road 
afterward ſtony, and the country 
uneven, where he obſerved among the 
hills many hollows worn by torrents, 
and was told that the road was paſſable 
only part of the year ; that going on they 
found the remains of-a building, once 
perhaps a fortreſs tp ſecure the paſs, or 
to reſtrain the robbers, of which the pre- 
ſent inhabitants can give no other ac- 
count than that it is haunted by faries ; 
that they went to dine at the foot of a 
k, and travelled the reſt of the da 
along the banks of a river, from whic 


© the road turned aſide towards evenin 


and brought them within light of al 


lage, which was once à conſiderable 
town, but which afforded them neither 
good victuals nor commodious lodging, 

Thus he conduRts his reader through 
wet and dry, over rough and finoorh, 
without incidents, without reflectior; 
and, if he obtains his company for an. 
other day, will diſmiſs him again at 
night, equal] fatigued with a like fuc- 
ceſſion of rocks and ſtreams, mountain; 
and ruins. 

This is the common ſtyle of thoſe ſons 
of enterprize, who viſit ſavage coun- 
tries, and range through ſolitude and 
deſolation; who paſs adefart, and tell 
that it is ſandy; who croſs a valley, and 
find that it is green. There are others 
of more delicate ſenſibility, that viſit 
only the realms of elegance and ſoftneſs; 
that wander through Italian palaces, and 
amuſe the gentle reader with catalogue: 
of pictures; that hear maſſes in mag. 
nificent churches, and recaunt the num- 
ber of the pillars or variegations of the 
pavement. And there are yet others, 
who, in diſdain of trifles, copy inſcrip- 
tions elegant and rude, ancient and mo- 
dern ; and tranſcribe into their book the 
walls of every edifice, ſacred or civil, 
He that reads theſ: books muſt conſider 
his labour as it's own reward; for he 
will find nothing on which attention can 
fix, or which memory can retain. 

He that would travel for the enter- 
tainment of others, ſhould remember 
that the great object of remark is human 
life. Every nation has ſomething par- 
ticular in it's manufactures, it's works 
of genius, it's medicines, it's agricul- 
ture, it's cuſtoms, and it's policy. He 
only is a uſeful traveller, who brings 
home ſomething by which his country 
may be benefited ; who procures ſome 
ſupply af want or ſome mitigationoferil 
which may enable his readers to com 

their condition with that of others 
to improve it whenever it is worſe, au 
whenever it is better to enjoy it. 
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Am the daughter of a gentleman, 


; who during his life-time enjoyed a 
mall income which aroſe from a penſion 


nee 


to live in a genteel and comfortable ma 


ner. 

By the ſituation in life in which! 
was placed, he was frequently inte 
duced into the company of thoſe of mi 
greater fortunes his own, am" 


ES PEESSE DST we 


Wi 


odſtructe 
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whom he was always received with com- 
plaiſance, and treated with civility. 

At ſix years of age I was ſent to a 
boarding-ſchoolin the country, at which 
I continued till my — death. This 
melancholy event happened at a time 
— 1 wha by no — of ſufficient 
age to manage for myſelf, while the 
paſſions of youth continued unſubdued, 
and before experience could guide my 
ſentiments or my actions. 

I was then taken from ſchool by an 
uncle, to the care of whom my father 
had committed me on his dying bed. 
With him I lived ſeveral years, and as 
he was unmarried, the management of 
his family was committed to me. In 
this character I always endeavoured to 
; acquit myſelf, if not with applauſe, at 
d leaſt without cenſure. 

At the of twenty-one a young 
. eman of ſome fortune paid his ad- 
„ es to me, and offered me terms of 


ie marriage. This propoſal I ' ſhould 
„5 — 1 — 1 becauſe from vi- 
p- cinity of reſidence, and from many op- 
0- nities of obſerving his behaviour, 
he F had in ſome ſort contraſted an affec- 
„don for him. My uncle, for what rea- 
ler ſon I do not know, refuſed his conſent 
be to this alliance, though it would have 
deen complied with by the father of the 

young gentleman; and as the future 
er- condition of my life was wholly depen- 
ber dent on him, I was not willing to diſ- 
aan oblige him, and therefore, though un- 


* * r 


fortune, frequently hinted to me in con- 
verſation, that at his death I ſhould be 

vided for in ſuch a manner that I 

uld be able to make my future life 
comfortable and happy. As this pro- 
miſe was often repeated, I was the leſs 
anxious about any proviſion for myſelf. 
In a ſhort time my uncle was taken ill, 
and though all poſſible means were made 
. of for his recovery, in a few days he 

ied. 

The ſorrow ariſing from the loſs of a 
relation, wc whom F had been always 
treated with the greateſt kindneſs, how- 
ever grievous, was not the worſt of my 
misfortunes. As he enjoyed an almoſt 
uninterrupted ate of health, he was the 
leſs mindtul of his diſſolution, and died 
inteſtate ; by which means his whole for- 
tune devolved to a nearer relation, the 
heir at law. 

Thus excluded from all hopes of liv- 
ing in the manner with which I have ſo 
long flattered myſelf, I am doubtful 
what method I ſhall take to procure a 
decent maintenance. I have edu- 
cated in a manner that has ſet me above 
a ſtate of ſervitude, and my ſituation 
renders me unfit for the company of 
thoſe with whom I have hitherto con- 
verſed, But, though diſappointed in 
my expectations, I do not deſpair. I will 
hope that aſſiſtance may ſtill be obtained 
for innocent diſtreſs, and that friend- 
ſhip, though rare, is yet not impoſſible 
to ras. 965-9 Sir, your humble 


- willngly, declined the offer. ſervant, 

4 My uncle, who poſſeſſed a plentiful SoPHia HEEpPUL., 
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evil, s .Ortogrul of . Baſra was one day golden tapeſtry, and the floors covered 
com wanderingalong the ſtreets of Bag- — 


ner Gat, muſing on dhe varieties of merchan- 
„ul disc which the ſhops offered to his view, 
and obſerving the different occupations 
which buſied the multitudes on every. 
ide, he was awakened from the tran- 
wuillity of meditation by a crowd that 
odſtructed his paſſage. He raiſed ius 
yes, and ſaw the chief viſier, who, hav- 
"g CI from the diyan, was en- 
ring nis 

Onogrui 
r bein lo ppoled to have; ſbme petition 
ua Ithe fac nA enter. 

«urveyed t iouP eſs of the apart- 
dente, admired the »palls hung with 


int 

wu 
amon 
10 


lace. 
ming led with the attendants, 


with ſilken 3 and deſpiſed the ſim - 
ple neatneſs of his own little babitation. 
© Surely,” ſaid. he to himſelf, this 
© palace is the ſeat of happineſs, where 
© pleniure ſucceeds to pleaſure, and diſ- 
content and ſorrow can have no ad- 
* miſſion. Whetever nature has provid- 
ell ot the delight of ſenſe is here ſpread 
© forth to be enjoyed, What can mor- 
© tals hape or imagine, which the maſter 
of this palace has not obtained? The 
© diſhes of luxury cover his table; the 
© voice of harmony lulls hint in his 


© bowers; he breathes the fragrance of 


© the groves of Java, and ſleeps upon the 
c — the —_— of Ganges. He 
8 3 peaks, 


— 
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* ſpeaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; 
© hewiſhes, and his wiſh is gratified ! all 
whom he ſees obey him, and all whom 
he hears flatter him. How different, 
Ortogrul, is thy condition, who art 
doomed to the perpetual. torments of 
unſatisfied deſire, and who haſt no 
amuſement in thy that can with- 
hold thee from thy own reflections 
They tell thee that thou art wiſe ; but 
what does wiſdom avail with poverty? 
None will flatter the poor, and the wiſe 
have very little power of flattering 
themſelves. That man is ſurely the 
moſt wretched of the ſons of wretch- 
edneſs, who lives with his own faults 
and tollies always before him, and 
who has none to reconcile him to 
himſelf by praiſe and veneration. I 
have long ſought content, and have 
not foun 
ment endeavour to be rich. 
Full of his new reſolution, he ſhut 
himſelf in his chamber for ſix months, 
to deliberate how he ſhould grow rich; 
he ſometimes purpoſed to offer himſelf 
as a counſellor to one of the kings of 
India, and ſometimes reſolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golconda. 
One day, after ſome heurs paſſed in vio- 
tent fluctuation of opinion, ſlecp inſen- 
fibly ſeized him in his chair ; he dreamed 
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that he was ranging a deſart country in 


Search of ſome one that might teach him 
to grow rich; and as be ſtood on the top 
of a hill ſhaded with cypreſs, in doubt 
whither to direct his ſteps, his father ap- 
peared ona ſudden ſtanding before him. 
< Ortogrul,” ſaid the old man, I know 
© thy perplexity ; liſten tg thy father; 
© turn thage eye on the qppoſite moun- 
4 tain.* Orto jo ſaw a 
torrent tumbling down therocks, roar- 
ing with the noiſe of thunder, and ſcat- 
tering it's foam on theimpendingwoods. 
„Nou, ſaid his father, * behold the 


* 
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te of, .b j as * 
H E uncertainty. and defects of 
Language have produced very fre- 
quent complaints among the Jearged ; 


pet theredtill remain many words among 
us undefined, which are very neceſſary 
toberightly vadcritggd, and whic 
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it; I will from this mo- 


| grew mare wearyot denels,andtduup 
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valley that lies between the hills. Or- 
togrul looked, and eſpied a little well, 
out of which iſſued a ſmall rivulet. 
© Tell me now, ſaid his father, © dof 
© thou wiſh for ſudden affluence, that 
* may pour upon thee like the mountain 
torrent, or for a flow and en- 
© creaſegreſembling the rill gliding from 
the well? Let me be quickly rich, 
ſaid Ortogrul ; © let the golden ſtream 
© be quick and violent.'—+*, Look round 
© thee,” ſaid his father, once again.” 
Ortogrul looked, and perceived the 
channel of the torrent and duſty ; 
but following the riyulet from the well, 
— — it to a wide lake, which the 
upply, flow and conſtant, always 
full. He waked, and —— + 
grow rich by ſilent profit, and preſe- 
vering ind TE | 
Having fold his patrimony, he en- 
gaged in merchandize, and in twenty 
years purchaſed lands on whickhe raiſed 
a houle, equal in ſumptyouſneſs to that 
of —4 _ - which he:ipvited all the 
miniſters of pleaſure, expectuig to en) 
all the felicity which he had 3 — 
riches able to afford. Leifute on made 
him weary ot himſelf, and he longed to 
be perſuaded that he was great and hap- 
py · He was courteous and liberal; he 
gave all that approached him hopes of 
leaſing him, and all who ſhould pleaſe 
im hopes of being rewarded. Every 
art of praiſe was tried, and every ſource 
ot adulatory fiction was exhauſted. Or- 
togrul heard his flatterers without de- 
| light, becauſe he found, himſelf unable 
to believe them. His own heart told him 
it's frailties, his own underſtanding re- 
proaghed him with big faults. * for 
long, ſaid he, with a deep ſigh, have 
4 | n labouring in vain to amals 
© wealth Which at laſt is uſeleſs ! Lei 
no man hereifter with to be roh, who 
is already too wile Gr flattered. 
ut bs: av om 69 15 
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. duce; very miſchievous miſtakes whe 
they are. erroneouſly interpye ted. 
ppt I lived iu a ſtate of celibacy.beyor 
the uſual lime. In the hurry firit 
| fee anfl afterwards. of buſneß, 
et no want of a domeſtiek compar 
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it reaſonable to follow the cuſtom uf 
life, and to ſeek ſome ſolace. of my cares 
in female! tenderneſs, and ſome amuſe- 
ment of my leiſure in female cheartul- 
nels. cl 62h 7 vignedt 1H 
The choice which has been long de- 
layed is commonly made at laſt with 
great caution. My-refolution was, to 
keep my paſſions neutral, and to marry 
only in compliance with my reaſon. I 
drew upon a page of ny pocket-book a 
{cheme of all female virtues and vices, 
with the vices which border upon every 
virtue, and the virtues which are allied 
to every vice. I confidered that wit 
was ſarcaſtick, and magnanimity impe- 
zious ; that avarice was 5 
and ignorance obſequious ; havi 
eſtimated the — and evil of — 
quality, employed my own diligence and 
that of my friends to find the lady in 
whom nature and reaſon had reached 
that happy mediocrity which-is equally 
remote from exuberance and deficience. 
Every woman had her admirers and 
her cenſurers, and the expectations 
which one raiſed were by r quick- 
ly depreſſed : yet there was one it» whoſe 
favour almoſt all ſuffrages concurred, 
Miſs Gentle was univertally allowed to 
be a good fart af woman. Her fortune 
vas not large, but ſo prudently managed, 
that ſhe ware finer cloaths and ſaw more 
company than. many who were known 
to be twice as rich, Miſs Gentle's viſits 
were every whete welcome, and what- 
ever family ſhe favoured with her com- 
pany, ſhe always left behind her ſuch a 
degree of kindneſs as recommended her 
to others; _ day extended her ac- 
quaintance, an all who knew her de- 
clared that they never met with a better 
fort of NW mann. ec 
To Miſs Gentle I made my ad- 
ceſſes, and was received with great 
equality of temper; She did not in the 
days of courtſhip aſſume the privilege 
of unpoſing rigorous commands, or re- 
lenting ilight offences. If I forgot. any 
of her injunctions, I was gently re- 
minded ʒ if I mifſed the minute of ap- 
pointment, I was eaſily forgiven. I 
laeſaw nothing in marriage but a hal- 
cyon calm, and longed for the happi- 
els which was to be found in the inſe- 
parable ſociety of a good ſort of woman. 
Ide jointure was ſoon ſettled by the 
unter vention of friends, and the day 
ame in which Miſs Gentle was made 
mine fer ever. The firſt month was 


* 
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paſſed eaſily 
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h in receiving and re- 


paying the civilities of our friends. The 


bride practiſed with great exact neſs all 


the niceties of ceremony, and diſtribut- 


ed her notice in the moſt punctilious 
proportions to the friends who ſurround- 


ed us with their happy auguries. 
But the time ſoon came when we were 


left to ourſelves; and were to receive 
aur pleaſures from each other, and I 
then began to perceive that I was not 
formed to be much delighted by a = 
fort of woman. Her great principle is, 
that the orders of à family muſt not be 
broken. Every hour of the day has it's 
emplo t inviolably appropriated, 
nor will any importunity perſuade 

to walk in the garden at the time which 
ſhe has devoted to her needlework, or to 
ſit up ſtairs in that of the forenoon 
which ſhe has accuſtomed hertelftoſpend 
in the back parlour. She allows her- 
ſelf to ſit half an hour after break fait, 
and an hour after dinner; while I am 
talking or reading to her, ſhe keeps her 
eye upon ber watch, and when the mi- 


nute of departure' comes, will leave an 
argument unfiniſhed, or the intrig 


of 
a play unravelled. She once called me 
to ſupper when I was watching an 
eclipſe, and ſummoned me at another 
time to bed when I was going to give 
directions at a fire. 115 1- 
Her converſation is ſo habitually cau- 
tious, that ſhe never talks tome but in 
general terms, as to one whom it is dan- 
gerous to truſt, For diſcriminations of 
character the has no names: all whom 
ſhe mentions are honeſt men and agree- 
able women. She ſmiles not by ſenſa- 
tion, but by practice. Her laughter is 
never excited but by à joke, and her 


notion of a joke is not very delicate. 


The repetition of a joke does not 
weaken it's effect; it the has laughed 
once, ſhe will laugh again. 
She is an enemy to nothing but ill- 
nature and pride, but ſhe has frequent 
reulon to lament that they are ſo fre- 
quent in the world. All who are not 
equally pleaſed with the good and bad, 
with the elegant and groſs, with the 
wity and the dull, all who diſtinguiſh 
excellence from detect, the conſiders as 
ill-natured; and ſhe condemns as proud 
all who repreſs impertinence or quell 
preſumption, or expect reipe& from any 
other eminence. than that of fortune, 
to which ſhe is always willing to pay 
homage, 4 N 2 * 
The 
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There are rione whom ſhe y 
hates ; for ifonce ſhe ſuffers, or believes 
herſelf to ſuffer, any contempt or inſult, 
ſhe never diſmiſſes it from her mind, 
but takes all opportunities to tell how 
eaſily ſhe can forgive. There arenone 


_ whom ſhe loves much better than others; 


for when any of her acquaintance de- 
cline in the opinion of the world, the al- 
ways finds it inconvenient to viſit them ; 
her affect ion continues unaltered, but 
it is impoiſible to be intimate with the 
whole town. | 

She 'daily exerciſes her benevolence 
by pitying every misfortune that hap- 
pens to every family within her circle of 


ſo wretchey thauld 1: 6¹ 
— areyver — 


by wondering what 10 
the great can think on that they do ſo « 
little good with ſuch large eſtates, « 


Her houſe is elegant and her table 2 
dainty, h ſhie has little taſte of ele- 0 
— and is wholly free from vicious oP. 
_— but ſhe comforts herſelf that ns 
nobody can ſay that her houſe is dirty, * 
or that her diſhes are not well dreſt. 94 

This, Mr. Idler, I have found by we 
long experience be to the character of 2 a 

fort of woman, which I have ſent a 
you for the information of. thoſe by *$ 
whom a good ſort of woman and à good 21 
woman may happen to be uſed as equi. m 


notice; ſhe is in hourly terrors leſt one valent terms, and who may ſuffer by the « 
ſhould catch cold in the rain, and an- miſtake like your humble ſervant, © w 
other be frighted by the high wind. Tim WARNER, „les 
Her charity the ſhews by lamenting that ve 
| * fi 

: c un 
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O MAR, the ſon of Huſſan, had 
paſſed ſeventy-five years in honour 


and proſperity. The favour of three 


ſucceſſive Califs had filled his houſe 
with gold and filverz and whenever he 
appeared, the benedictions of the people 
proclaimed his paſlage. | 
Terreſtrial happineſs is of ſhort con- 
tinuance. The brightneſs of the flame 
is walting it's fuel; the fragrant flower 


is paſſing away in it's own odours. The 


vigour of Omar b to fail, the curts 
of beauty fell from his head, ſtrength 
departed from his hands, and agility 
from his feet. He gave back to the 
Calif the _ of truſt and the ſeals of 
ſecrecy, and ſought no other pleaſure 
for the remains of life than the converſe 
of the wiſe, and the gratitude of the 


The powers of his mind were yet un- 
impaired. His chamber was filled by 
viſitants, eager to catch the dictates of 
experience, and officious to pay the tri- 
bute of admiration. Caled, the — of 
the viceroy of Egypt, entered e 
early and —1 2 He deny 
tiful and cloquent ; Omar admired his 
wit, and loved his docility. Tell, me, 
2210 Caled, thou to whoſe voice na- 
tions have liſtened, and whoſe wiſdom 
is known to the extremities of Aſia, 
© tell me how I may reſemble Omar the 
« prudent. The arts by which you 
© have gained power and preſetved it, 


© ſelf, (leaning againſt a cedar which 


yet 
are to you no longer neceſſary or uſe. ; Bl 
* ful; impart to me the ſecret of your 
conduct, and teach me the plan upon ed, 
© which your wiſdom has built your no; 
© fortune.” vel 
* Young man, ſaid Omar, it is of W * whi 
little uſe to form plans of life. When t l 
© I took my firſt 1 of the world, in WI * yea 
my twentieth year, having conſidered WW * pire 
© the various conditions of mankind, in WF the 
the hour of ſolitude I ſaid thus to my- 


© ſpread it's branches over my head 
«« Seventy are allowed to man; [ 
« have yet fifty remaining: ten years [ 
« will allot to the attainment of know- 
« ledge, and ten I will paſs in foreign 
* countries; I ſhall be learned, and 
« therefore ſhall be honoured ; every 
« city will ſhoutat my arrival, anderery 
„ ſtudent will ſolicit my friendſhip. Ty 


Twenty years thus paiſed will ſtor: WF A his 


« my mi. with i „which I dul L done 
<« be buſy through the reſt of my life n I done w 
ſhall uon, a1 


« combining and comparing. 
&« revel in inexhauſtible accumulations Wy Viiety 
of intellectual riches; I fhall find BY pon u 
© new pleaſures for every moment, and 
© ſhall never more be weary of-mylelt. WW the re 


« I will, however, not deviate too fa WW de quit! 
0 from the beaten track of life, but wil WW other 
*« try what can be found in female de- n. 

« licacy. I will marry a wife bent - From 
« ful as the Houries, and wiſe u 2. ere the 
« beide; with her I will 2 


| 
* 
N 
7 
od 
1- 
he 
R. 
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6 years within the ſuburbs of Bagdat, in 
« every pleaſure that wealth can pur- 
« chaſe, and ſaney can invent. I will 
« then retire to a rural dwelling, paſs 
« my laſt in obſcurity and con- 
« templation, and lie filently down on 
the bed of death. Through my lite 
« jt ſhall be my ſettled reſolution, that 
] will never depend upon the ſmile of 
« princes; that I will never ſtand ex- 
« poſed to the artifices of courts ; I will 
« never pant for publick honours, nor 
« diſturb my quiet with affairs of ſtate. 
Such was thy ſcheme of life, which 
© I impreſſed indelibly upon my me- 


© The firſt of my enſuing time 
© was to be 1 in elch 72 
* ledge, and I know not how I was di- 
« verted from my deſign, I had no vi- 
* ſible impediments without, nor any 
© ungovernable paſſions within. I re- 
garded knowledge as the higheſt ho- 
* nour and the m engaging pleaſure ; 
yet day ſtole upon 77 and month 
' plided after month, till I found that 
, — years of the firſt ten had vaniſh- 
' ed, and left nothing behind them. I 
* now poſtponed my purpoſe of tra- 


velling; for why ſhoujd I go abroad 
* while ſo much remained to be learned 
at home? I immured myſelf for four 


years, and ſtudied the laws of the em- 
# pire, The fame of my ſkill reached 
the judges ; I was able to ſpeak 
upon doubtful queſtions, and was 
* commanded to ſtand at the footſtool of 
© the Calif. I was heard with attention, 
© I was conſulted with confidence, and 
the love of praiſe faſtened on my heart, 
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© I till wiſhed to ſee diſtant coun- 
5 tries, liſtened with rapture to the rela- 
© tions of travellers, and reſolved ſome 
time to aſk my diſmiſſion, that I might 
© feaſt my foul with novelty ; but my 
© preſence was always neceſſary, and 
© the ſtream of buſineſs hurricd me 
© along. Sometimes I was afraid leſt [ 
© ſhould be charged with ingratitude ; 
© but I ſtill — to FA cer and 
© therefore w not confine myſelf | 
© by marriage. 

In my ffrieth year I began to ſu- 
© ſped that the time of travelling was 
« paſt, and thought it beſt to lay hold 
on the felicit yet in my er, and 
a indulgemyſeif indometiic pleaſures. * 
* But at fifty no man eaſily finds a wo- 
* man beautiful as the Houries, and 
« wiſe as Zobeide. I enquired and re- 
jected, conſulted and deliberated, till 
the ſixty-ſcecond year made me aſhamed 
© of gazing upon girls. I had now no- 
© thing lett but retirement, and for re- 
© tirement I never found a time, till diſ- 
© eaſe forced me from publick employ- 
© ment. | 

* Such was my ſcheme, and ſuch has 
© been it's conſequence, With an in- 
# ſatiable thirſt for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement; with 
a reſtle(s defire of ſeeing different 
countries I have always reſided in the 
* ſame city; with the higheſt expecta- 
tion of connubial felicity, I have lived 
© unmarried ; and with unalterable re- 
ſolut ĩons of contemplative retirement, 
* I am going to die within the walls of 
« Bagdat,” | 


Ne cu. SATURDAY, MARCH 29. 


T very ſeldom s to man that 
his buſineſs is his pleaſure. What 

is done from — is ſo often to be 
done when againſt the preſent inclina- 


tion, and ſo often fills the mind with 


anxiety, that an habitual diſlike ſteals 
upon us, and we ſhrink involuntarily 
from the remembrance of our taſk. This 
13 the reaſon why almoſt every one wiſhes 
to quit his employment; he does not like 
mother tate, but is diſguſted with his 
own, 

From this unwillin 
more than ig requu 


5 to 


of that which is 


commonly performed with re luctance 
it proceeds that few authors write theip. 
own lives. Stateſmen, courtiers, ladies, 
generals, and ſeamen, have given to the 
world their own ſtories, the events 
with which their different ſtat ions have 
made them acquainted. They reti 
to the cloſet as to a place of quiet and 
amuſement, and pleated themſclves with 
writing, becauſe they could lay down 
the pen whenever they were weary. But 
the author, however conſpicuous, 
however important, either in the publick 
eye or in his own, leaves his life to be 
| rylated, 
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related by his ſucceſſors, for he cannot 
gratify his vanity but by ſacrificing his 
caſe | 


It is commonly ſuppoſed that the uni-- 
formity of a ſtudious life affords no- 
matter of narration: but the truth is, 
that of the moſt Rudious life a great 

paſſes without ſtudy. An author 
partakes of the common condition of 
— he is born and married like 
another man; he has hopes and fears, 
expectations and diſappointments, griefs 
and joys, and friends and enemies, like 

a courtier or a ſtateſman; nor can I 
conceive why his affairs ſhould not ex- 
cite curioſity as much as the whiſper of 

= drawing-room, or the factions of a 


1 


9 4 + 


8 —— 3 
— — . „ = 


camp. ä 
Nothing detains the reader's attention 
more powerfully than deep involutions 
of diſtreſs, or ſudden viciſhtudes of for- 
tune; and theſe might be abundantly 
afforded by memoirs gf the ſons of li- 
terature. They are intangled by con- 
trafts which they know not how to tul- 
fil, and obliged to write on ſubjects 
which they do not underſtand. Every 
blication is a new period of time from 
which ſome encreaſe or declenſion of 
fame is to be reckoned. The grada- 
tions of a hero's life are from battle to 
battle, and of an author's from book to 
book. 
Succeſs and miſcarriage have the ſame 
effects in all conditions The proſper- 
ous are feared, hated, and flattered ; and 
the unfortunate avoided, pitied, and de- 
ſpiſed. No ſooner is a book publiſhed 
Gon the writer may judge of the opinion 
of the world. If his acquaintance preſs 
round him in publick places, or ſalute 
him from the other ſide of the ſtreet ; if 
invitations to dinner come thick upon 
him, and thoſe with whom he dines 
keep him to ſupper ; if the ladies turn 
, to him when his coat is plain, and the 
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footmen ſewe him with attention and 


alacrity; he may be ſure that his work 


has been praiſed by ſome; leader of lite- 


rary taſhions,-'; | Wy" 4 
Of declining reputation the ſymptoms 
are not leſs eaſily obſerved. It the au- 
thor enters-a coffee-houſe, he has a box 
to himſelf; if be calls at a bookſeller's, 
the boy turns his back; and what is the 
moſt fatal of all prognoſticks, authors 
will viſit him in a morning, aud talk to 
him hour after hour of the malevolence 
of criticks, the neglect of merit, the 
— taſte of the age, and the candour of 
erity. 1 2-21 
All this modified and varied by acci- 
dent and cuſtom would form very amuſ- 
ing ſcenes of biography, and might re- 
create many a mind which is very little 
delighted with conſpiracies or battles, 
intrigues of a court, or debates of 2 
parliament : to this might be added all 
the changes of the countenance of a pa- 
tron, traced from the firſt glow which 
flattery raiſes in his check, through ar- 
dour of fondneſs, vehemence ot pro- 
miſe, magnificence of praiſe, excuſe of 
delay, and lamentation of inability, to 
the laſt chill look of final diſmiſſion, 
when the one grows weary of ſoliciting, 
and the other of hearing ſolicitation. 
Thus copious are the materials which 
have been hitherto ſuffered to lie neg- 
lected, while the repoſitories of every 
family that has produced a ſoldier or 2 
miniſter are ranſacked, and libraries are 
crouded with uſeleſs folios of ſtate pa- 
pers which will never beread, and which 
contribute nothing to valuable know- 


ledge. 

T bo the learned will be taught to 
know their own ſtrength and their va- 
lue, and inſtead of devoting their lives 
to the honour of thoſe who ſeldom thank 
them for their labours, reſolve at laſt to 
do juſtice to themſelves. 
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n RESPICERE AD LONGAZ JUSSIT SPATIA ULTIMA VITA, 


MI of the pain and pleaſure of 
mankind ariſes from the conjec- 
| tures which every one makes of the 
thoughts of others; we all enjoy praiſe 
which we do not hear, and reſent con- 
tempt which we do not ſee. The Idler 


Joy. 


may therefore be forgiven, if he ſuffers 
his imagination to repreſent to him what 
his readers will ſay or think when they 
are informed that they have now his lat 
paper in their hands. 
Value is more frequently raiſed by 
h {garcity 
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cu city than by uſe. That which lay 
neglected when it was common, rites in 
eltimation as its quantity becomes leſs. 
We ſeldom learn the true want of what 
we have till it is diſcovered that we can 
have no more. 

This eſſay, will, perhaps, be read with 
care even by thoſe who have not yet at- 
tended to any other ; and he that finds 
this late attention recompenſed, will not 
forbear to wiſh that he had beftowed it 
ſooner. 

Though the Idler and his readers have 
N no cloſe friendſhip, they are 
perhaps both unwilling to part. There 
are few things not purely evil, of which 
we can ſay, without ſome emotion of 
uneaſineſs, This is the laſt. Thoſe who 
ne rer could agree together, ſhed tears 
when mutual diſcontent has determined 
them to final ſeparation; of a place 
which has been — viſited, tho 
without pleaſure, the laſt look is taken 
with heavineſs of heart; and the Idler, 
with all his chillneſs of tranquillity, is 
not wholly unaffected by the thought 
that his laſt eſſay is now before him. 

This ſecret horror of the laſt is inſe- 
parable from a thinking being, whoſe 
life is limited, and to whom death 1s 


„ 


5 8 *. 


Sy treadful. We always make a ſecret 
ch 2 between a part and the 
* whole; the termination of any period of 
„ e reminds us that life itſelf has like- 
7 wiſe it's termination; when we have 
* done any — for the laſt time, we in- 

voluntarily reflect that a part of the 


days allotted us is paſt, and that as more 
is paſt there is leſs remaining. 
[t is very happily and kindly pro- 


vided, that in every life there are cer- 


t to ! . a . 

* tain pauſes and interruptions, which 
8 force conſideration upon the careleſs, 
7 and ſeriouſneſs upon the light; points 


* of time where one courſe of action ends 

and another begins: and by viciſſitude 
of tortune, or alteration of employment, 
by change of place, or loſs of friendſhip, 


affers 
what 
they 
is lalt 


ed by 
ar city 


we are forced to ſay of ſomething, This 
is the laft. 

An even and unvaried tenour of life 
always hides from our apprehenſion the 
approach of it's end. Succeſſion is not 
perceived but by variation ; he that lives 
to-day as he lived yeſterday, and expects 
that as the preſent day is, ſuch will be the 
morrow, eaſily conceives time as running 
in a circle, and returning to itſelf. The 
uncertainty of our duration is impreſſed 
commonly by diſhmilitude of condition; 
it is only by finding lite changeable that 
we are reminded ot it's ſhortneſs. 

This conviction, however forcible at 
every new impreſſion, is every moment 
fading from the mind ; and partly by 
the inevitable incurſion of new images, 
and partly by voluntary excluſion of 
unwelcome thoughts, we are again ex- 
poſed to the univerſal fallacy; and we 
muſt do another thing for the laſt time, 
before we conſider that the time is nigh 
when we ſhall do no more. 

As the laſt Idler is publiſhed in that 
ſolemn week which the Chriſtian world 
has always (et apart for the examination 
of the conſcience, the review of life, 
the extinction of earthly deũres, and the 
renovation of holy purpoſes, I hope that 
my readers are already diſpoſed to view 
every incident with ſeriouſneſs, and im- 
prove it by meditation; and that when 
they ſee this ſeries of trifles brought to 
a concluſign, they will conſider that, 
by outliving the Idler, they have paſſed 
weeks, months, and years, which are 
now no longer in their power; that an 
end mult in time be put to every thing 

reat as to every thing little; that to 

ife muſt come it's laſt hour, and to this 
lyſtem of being it's laſt day, the hour 
at which probation ceaſes, and repent- 
ance will be vain; the day in which 
every work of the hand, and imagina- 
tion of the heart, ſhall be brought to 
judgment, and an everlaſting futurity 
ſhall be determined by the paſt. 
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SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


LETTER I. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


Entirely approve of your deſign : but 
Tous — in —— ſeeing 
Enthuſiaſm thusſucceſsfully attacked in 
her ſtrongeſt and moſt formidable holds, 
I would claim your mercy for her in an- 
other quarter; and after having expelled 
her from her religious — ny me 
intreat you to leave her in the undiſturb- 
edenjoyment of her civil poſſeſſions. To 
own the truth, I look upon enthuſiaſm, 
in all other points but — — 
to be a very turn of mind; as 
indeed it is a vein which nature ſeems 
to have markedwith more or leſs ſtrength 
in the tempers of moſt men. No mat- 
ter what the object is, whether buſineſs, 
pleaſures, or the fine arts; whoever pur- 
ſues them to any purpoſe muſt do fo con 
amore: and inamoratos, you know, of 
every kind, are all enthuſiaſts. There is 
indeed a certain heightening faculty 
which univerſally prevails through our 
ſpecies, and we are all of us, perhaps, 
in our ſeveral favourite purſuits, 
much in the circumſtances of the re- 
nowned knight of La Mancha, when he 
attacked the barber's brazen baſon for 
Mambrino's helmet. 

What is Tully's akquid immenſum in- 
finitumgue, which he profeſſes to aſpi 


inoratory, but a piece of true rhe- 


wrical Quixotiſm? Yet never, I will 


- rv. 1739. 
venture to affirm, would he have . 
with ſo much eloquence, had he been 

warmed with leſs enthufiaſm, I am 
perſuaded indeed, that nothing great or 
glorious was ever performed, where this 
— —— 7 Yer ů ů — 
as our paſſions add vi to our ac- 
tions, enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit too urpaſ- 
ſions. I might add too, that it ever: opens 


and enlarges our capacities. Accord 
ingly I have been i that (ne of 
the great lights of the preſentage never 
— 1 1; 9g 2. — x; 
imagination b NW1WuUc, 
For this 2 he has a band of in- 
ſtruments placed near his library, vrhich 


play till he finds — —_— to 4 
roper height; ic gives 2 
— —— ceaſe, 

But thoſe high conceits, which are fug- 
geſted * uſiaſm, contribute not 
only to the pleaſure and perte&tion of 
the fine arts, but to moſt other eſfeicts of 
our action and induſtry, To ſtrike this 
ſpirit therefore out of the human conſti- 
tution, to reduce things to their preciſe 
— ical ſtandard, would be to 


k ſome of the main wheels of ſocie · 
ty, and to fix half the world in an uſe - 
leſs apathy. For if enthuſiaſm did not 
add an imaginary value to moſt of the 
objects of our purſuit; if fancy did yot 

gue 
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give them their brighteſt colours, they 
would generally, perhaps, wear an ap- 
1 too rontemptible to excite de- 
Weary'd we ſhould He down-in death, 

This cheat of life would take no more z 
If you thought fame but empty breath, 

I Philla but  perjur'd whore, = 

. RIOR, 


In a word, this enthuſiaſm for which 


I am pleading, is a beneficent enchan- 


treſs, who never exerts her magic but to 
our advantage, and only deals about her 
friendly ſpells in order to raiſe imagi- 
nary beauties, or to improve real ones, 
The worſt that can be ſaid of her is, that 
ſhe is a Kind deceiver and an obliging 
— Let me conjure you, then, 
Clytander, not to break up. her 
e enchantments, which war! ſur- 
round us on every fide; but ſpare her 
harmleſs deceptions in mere charity ts 
mankind, I am, &c. - 


MILSFETER DP 7 ] 


— 7 
TO PHILOTES-. 


1 Should not have ſuffered ſo long an 


interval to interrupt our correſpon- 


dence, if my expedition to Euphronius , 


had not wholly employed me for theſe 
laſt fix weeks. I had long promiſed to 
ſpend ſome time with him before he em- 
barked with his regiment for Flanders ; 
and as he is not one of thoſe Hudibraſtic 
heroes who chuſe to run away one day, 
that they may live to fight another ; I 
was unwilling to truſt the opportunity of 
ſeeing him to the very precarious con- 

ingency of his 1c irn. The high en- 
jyments he leaves behind him, might, 
indeed, be a e to his friends that 
his caution would at leaſt be equal to 
his courage, if his notions of honour 
were leſs exquiſitely delicate. But he 
will undoubtedly at as if he had nothing 
to hazard ;. though at the ſame time, 
from the generous ſenſibility of his tem- 
per, he feels every thing that his family 
ean ſuffer in their fears for his danger. 
I had an inſtance, whilſt I was in his 
houſe, how much Euphronia's appre- 
henſions for his ſafety are ready to take 
alarm upon every occaſion. She called 
me one day into the gallery to look upon 
a picture which was juſt come out of the 
painter's hands; but the moment ſhe 
carried me up to it, ſhe burlt out into a 
flood of tears. It was drawn at the re- 
queſt, and after a deſign of her father's, 
and is a performance which does great 
honour to the ingenious artiſt who exe- 
cutedit. Euphronius is repreſented un- 
der the character of Hector when he 
parts from Andromache, who is perſon- 
ated in the piece by Euphronia; as her 
fiter, who holds their little boy in her 
arms, is ſhadowed out under the figure 


of the beautiful nurſe with the young 
Aſtyanax. 

I was ſo much pleaſed with the deſign 
in this uncommon, family-piece, that I 
thought it deſerved particular mention; 
as I could wiſh it were to become a ge- 
neral faſhion to have all pictures of the 
ſame kind executed in ſome ſuch manner. 
If, inſtead of furniſhing a room with ſe- 


9s portraits, a whole family were to 


thus introduced into a ſingle piece, 
and repreſented under ſome intereſtin 
hiſtorical ſubje&, ſuitable to their — 
and character; portraits, which are now 
ſo generally and ſo deſervedly deſpiſed, 
might become of real value to the public. 
By this means hiſtory- painting would 
be encouraged among us, and a ridicu- 
lous vanity turned to the improvement 
of one of the moſt inſtructive, as well as 
the moſt pleaſing, of the imitative arts. 
Thoſe who never contributed 2 fingle 
benefit to their own age, nor will ever 
be mentioned in any after-one, might 
by this means employ their pride-and 
their expence in a way, which might 
render them entertaining and uſeful both 
to the preſent and future times. It 
would require, indeed, great judgment 
and addrels in the painter, to chuſe and 
recommend ſubjects proper to the vari- 
ous characters which would preſent 
themſelves to his pencil; and undoubt- 
edly we ſhould ſee many enormous ab- 
ſurdities committed, it this faſhion were 
univerſally to be followed, It would 
certainly, however, afford a glorious 
ſcope to genius; and probably ſupply us 
in Tertime,with {ome producticns which 
might be mentioned with thoſe of the 
molt celebrated ſchools. I am peas 
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ed at leaſt, that great talents. have been ployed in perpetuating the reſemblances 
ſometimes loſt to this art, by being con- of that part of our ſpecies, who have di- 
fined to the dull, though profitable, la- ſtinguiſhed themſelves in their reſpectivo 
bour of ſenſeleſs portraits; as I ſhould generations. To be dxſirous of an ac- 
not doubt, if the method I am ſpeaking quaintance with the perſons of thoſe who 
of were-to take effect, to ſee that very have recommended themſelves by their 
miſing genius, who, in conſequence Writings or their actions to our eſteem 
of your generous offices, is now forming and a plauſc, is a very natural and rea- 
kis hand by the nobleſt models in Rome, ſonable curiohty. For myſelf, at leaſt, I 
ve a rival to thoſe great maſters whoſe have often found much ſatisſaction in 
works he is ſtudying. contemplating a well-choſen collection 
It cannot, I think, he denied, that the of the portrait kind, and comparing the 
prevailing fondnets of having our per- mind of a favourite character, as it was 
ſons copied out for poſterity, is, in the either expreſſed or concealed in it's ex- 
ſeat application of it, a moſt abſurd ternal lincaments. There is ſomethin 
and uſeleſs vanity; as, in general, no- likewiſe extremely animating in theſe 
thing affords. a more ridiculous ſcene, livelyrepreſentationsof celebrated merit: 
than thoſe groteſque figures, which uſu- and it was an obſervation of one of the 
ally line the manſions of a man who Scipio's, that he could never view the 
is fond of diſplaying his canvaſs-an- figures of his anceſtors without finding 
ceſtry : | _— "pe x glow _ — — — 
paſſibn of imitating their deeds. How - 
9 22 chat lots und knaves ſhould — as the 2 exemplary virtue 
* ; are now no more, and we are not, man 
To wi dhrir viterefnblance may remala 3 «| diſpoſed to-tranknit the mot in- 
To future times a libel or a jeſt, Divvan, flaming models to future times; it would 
* + be but prudence, methinks, if we are 
You muſt by no means, however, ima- reſolved to make poſterity acquainted 
gine thatlabſolutely condemn this lower with the perſons of the preſent age, that 
application of one of the nobleſt arts. It it ſhould be by viewing them in the ac- 
has certainly a very juſt uſe, when em- tions of the paſt. Adieu. I am, &c. 


by 


LETTER II. FR. 


TO PALAMEDES. 


— Ju v 4, 1739. 
Otwithſtanding the fine things you believe, conſider them with reſpc& to 
N alledge in favour of the Romans, foreign kingdoms; without 8 
Ido not yet find myſelf diſpoſed to be- abhorrence and indignation, 
come a convert to your opinion: on the But there is nothing which places theſe 
contrary;” I am ſtill obſtinate enough to ſons of Romulus lower in my eſtimation 
maintain that the fame of your admired than their unmanly conduct inthe article 
nation is more dazzling than ſolid, and of their triumphs, I muſt confeſs, at 
owing rather to thoſe falſe prejudices the ſame time, that theyhad the ſanct ĩon 
which we are early taught toconceive of of a godto juſtify them in this practice, 
them, than to their real and intrinſic me- Bacchus, or (as Sir Iſaac Newton has 
rit. If eonqueſt indeed be the genuine proved) the Egyptian Sęſoſtris, after his 
glory of a ſtate, and extenſive dominions return from his Indian conque(ts,, gave 
themolt infallible teſt of national virtue; the firſt inſtance of this ungenerous rage» 
it muſt be acknowledged that no people mony. But though his divinity was 
in all hiſtory have ſo juſt a demand of confeſſed in many other parts of the 
eur admiration, But if we take an im- world, his example does not ſeem to have 
partial view of this celebrated nation, been followed till we find it copied out 
perhaps much of our applauſe may abate. in all it's infolent pomp at Rome. 
When we contemplate them, for inſtance, It-is impoſſible to read the deſerip- 
within their own walls, what do we ſee tions of theſe, arrogant exhibitions of 
but the dangerous convulſions of an ill- property and not be ſtruck with in- 
gulated policy? as we can ſeldom, I dignation at this barbareus method of 
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inſulting the calamitics of the unfortu- 
nate. would be apt, at the firſt 
glance, to ſuſpedt that every ſentiment 
of humanity muſt be extinguiſhed in 2 
people who could behold with pleaſure 
the moving inſtances, which thele ſolem- 
nities afforded, of the caprice of fortune; 
and could fee the higheſt potentates of 
the earth dragged from their thrones, to 
fill up the proud parade of theſe ungene- 
rous triumphs. But the prevailing 
maxim which ran through the whole 
ſyſtem of Roman politics was, to en- 
courage 2 ſpirit of conqueſt ; and thele 
honours were evidently calculated to 
awaken that unjuſt principle of miſtaken 
patriotitm. Accordingly by the fun- 
damental laws of Rome, no general was 
entitled to a triumph, unleſs he had added 
ſome new acquiſition to her poſſeſſions. 
Fo ſuppreſs a civil inſurrect ion, how- 
ever dangerous to recover any former 
member ot her dominions, however im- 
portant; gave no claim to this ſupreme 
mark of ambitious diſtinction. For it 
was their notion, it ſeems, (and Valerius 
Maximus is my authorit — — ſo) 
that there is as much difference between 
adding to the territories of a common- 
wealth, and reſtoring thoſe it has loſt, 
as between the actual conferring of a 
benefit and the mere repelling ot an in- 
Jury. It was but of a piece, indeed, 
that a ceremony conducted in defiance 
of humanity, ſhould be tounded in con- 
tempt of juſtice; and it was natural 
enough that they ſhould gain by . 
pre "Mp what were to enjoy by 
ult. 

If ve conſider Paulus Emilius, after 
his conqueſt of Macedonia, mak ing his 
public entry into Rome, attended by the 
unfortunate Perſeus and his infant fa- 
mily ; and at the ſame time reflect upon 
our Black Prince when he paſſed through 
London with his royal captive, after the 

ious battle of Poitiers; we cannot 


il of having the ſentiments of a 
— d hat us mind 
who ſaw the Roman condal in all the 
giddy exaltation of unfeeling pride, but 
would rather (as to that ſingle circum- 
Kance) have been the degraded Perſeus, 
than the triumphant Æmilius? There is 
ſomething indeed in diſtreis that reflects 
a ſort of merit upon every object which 
Is ſo fituated, and turns off our attention 


from thoſe blemiſhes that ſtain even the 
moſt vitious characters. Accordingly, 
in the inſtance of which I am ſpeaking, 


the perfidious monarch was overlooked 
in the ſuffering Perſcus z and a ſpectaele 
ſo affecting checked the joy of conqueſt 
even in a Roman breaſt. For Plutarch 
aſſures us, when that worthleſs, but un- 
happy, prince was obſerved, together 
with his two ſons and a daughter, march- 
ing amidit the train of priſonera, nature 
was too hard for cuſtom, and many of 
the ſpectators melted into a flood of tears, 
But with what a generous tenderneſs did 
the Britiſh hero conduct himſelf upon an 
occaſion of the ſame kind ? He loy- 
ed all the arttul addreſs of the molt re- 
fined humanity, to conceal from his un- 
happy priſoner every thing that could 
remind him of his diſgrace ; and the 
whole pomp that was diſplayed upon 
this occaſion, appeared 1 y as in- 
tended to lighten the weight of his mis- 


' fortunes, and to do honour to the van- 


quiſhed monarch, . 

You will remember, Palamedes, I am 
only conſidering the Romans in a poli- 
tical view, and ſpeaking of them merely 
in their national charabter, As to in- 
dividuals, you know, I pay the higheſt 
veneration to many that roſe up againſt 
them. It would not indeed be juſt to 
involve particulars in general reflections 
ef any kind: and I cannot but acknow- 
— — I cloſe my letter, that though, 
in the article I have been mentioning, 
the Romans certainly acted a moſt un- 
worthy part towards their public ene- 
mies, yet they ſeeni to have maintained 
the moſt exalted not ions of conduct 
with — to their private ones, 


That noble (and may I not add, tha 
Chriſtian) ſentiment of Juvenal, 


nn 


was not merely the refined of 
their more improved philoſophers, but 3 
general and popular maxim among them: 
and that generous ſentiment ſo much 
and ſo deſervedly admired in the Roman 
orator ; Non pœnitet me mortales inimi- 
extias, ſempiternas amicitias habere, was, 
as appears from Livy, ſo univerſally 
received as ta become even a proverbial 
expreſſion, Thus Salluſt likewiſe, E 
remember, ſpeaking of the virtues 0! 
the antient Romans, mentions it as their 
principal charaRteriftic, that u 
accaſion they ſhewed a diſpoſition ra. 
ther to forgive than revenge an injury. 
But the falte notions they had embraced 
concerniy 


At. 
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eoncerning the glory of their country, 
taught hon to Fubaue every affeRtion 
of humanity, and extinguiſh every dic- 
tate of juſtice which oppoſed that de- 
ſtructive principle, It was this ſpirit, 


however, in return and by a very j 
conſequence, that proved at hah the 
means of their total deſtruction. Fare- 
wel. Iam, &. 


LETTER IV. 


T PHILOTES. 


HILST are probably en- 
joying blue ſkies and — 
grots, I am ſhivering here in the mid 
of ſummer. The molles ſub arbore ſom- 
ni, the ſpelunce oivique lacus, are plea- 
ſures which we in England can 
taſte but in deſcription. For in a eli- 
mate, where the warmeſt ſeaſon is fre- 
quently little better than a milder fort 
of winter, the fun is much too welcome 
2 gueſt to be avoided. If ever we have 
oceaſion to complain of him, it muſt be 
for his abſence: at leaſt I have ſeldom 
found his viſits troubleſome. You ſee 
I am ſtill the fame cold mortal as when 
you left me. But whatever warmth I 
may want in my conſtitution, I want 
none in my affeftions; and you have not 
a friend who is more ardently yours 
than I nd to be. You have indeed 
ſuch a right tomy heart from mere gra- 
titude, Tat I almoſt wiſh I owed you 
jeſs upon that account, that I _ 
give it you upon a more difntereſted 
— However, if there is any 
of it which you cannot demand in 
juſtice, be aſſured you have it by affect ion; 
þ that, = one or other of thele titles, 
you may always depend upon me as 
wholly — Can it be heb after 
this to add, that I received your Jetter 
with fingular ſatisfa&ion, as it brought 
me an account of your welfare, and of 
the agreeable manner ia which you paſs 
your time? If there be any room to wiſh 
you an increaſe of pleaſure, it is, perhaps, 
that the three virgins you mention, were 
a few degrees handſomer and younger, 
But I would not deſire their charms 
ſhould be heightened, were I not ſure 
they will never leſſen your repoſe ; for 
ing your Stoigiſm, as I do, I dare 
truſt your eaſe with any thing leſs than 
a goddeſs : and thoſe females, I perceive, 
es ſo far renioyed from the order of di- 


JULY % %. 
vinities, that they ſerm to require a con- 
ſiderable advance before I could even 
allow them to be ſo much as women. 

It was mentioned to me the other day, 
that there is ſome probability we may 
ſee you in England by the winter. When 
I confidered only my private ſatisfaction, 
I heard this with a very ſenſible plea- 
ſure, But as I have learned to 
ſubmit my own intereſts to yours, I 
could not but regret there was a likeli- 
hood of your being ſo ſoon called off 
from one of the moſt advantageous oppor- 
tunities of imps t that can attend 
a . mind. An ingenious Italian 
author of your aintance compares a 
judicious — 6s a river, which in- 
creaſes it's ftream the farther it flows 
from it's ſource ; or to certain ſprings, 
which, running through rich veins of 
mineral, improve their qualities as they 

aſs along. It were pity then you ſhould 
be checked in fo uſeful a progreſs; and 
diverted from a courſe, from 
may derive ſo many noble advantages. 
You have hitherto, I imagine, been able 
to do little more than lay in materials 
for your main deſign. But fix months 
now, would give you 2 truer notion of 
what is worthy of obſervation in the 
countries through which you paſs, than 
twice that time when you were leſs ac- 
quainted with the languages. The truth 
is, till a man is capable of conv 
with eaſe among natives of any 
country, he can never be able to form a 
juſt and adequate idea of their policy and 
manners. He who fits at a play without 
underſtanding the dialect, may indeed 
diſcover which of the actors are beſt dreſſ- 
ed, and how well the ſcenes are painted 
or diſpoſed ; but the characters and coh- 


duct of the drama muſt for ever remain 


a ſecret to him. Adieu. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER V. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


F I had been a party in the conver- 
lation you mention, I ſhould have 
joined, I believe, with your friend in 
ſupporting thoſe ent iments you ſeem to 
condemn. Iwill venture indeed to ac- 
knowledge, that I have long been. of 
opinion, the moderns pay too blind a de- 
ference to the antients; and though I 
have the higheſt veneration for ſeveralof 
their remains, yet I am inclined to think 
they have occaſioned us the loſs, of ſome 
excellent originals, They are the pro- 
per and beſt guides, I allow, to thoſe 
who have not the force to break out into 
new paths. But whilſt it is thought 
ſufficient praiſe to be their followers, 
genius is checked in her flights, and 
many a fair tract lies undiſcovered in the 
boundleſs regions of imagination. Thus, 
had Virgil truſted more to his native 
ſtrength, the Romans, perhaps, might 
have ſeen an original Epic in their lan- 
guage. But Homer was conſidered by 
that admired poet as the ſacred object of 
his firſt and principal attention; and he 
ſeemed to think it the nubl-& triumph 
of genius, to be adorned with the ſpoils 
of that glorious chief. 

Lou will tell me, perhaps, that even 
Homer himſelf was indebted to the an- 
tients; that the full ſtreams he diipenſed, 
did not flow from his own ſource, but 
were derived to him from an higher. 
This, I acknowledge, has been aſſerted; 
dut afſerted without proof, and, I may 
venture to add, without probability. He 
ſeems to have ſtood alone and unſupport- 
ed ; and to have ſtood, for that very rea- 
ſon, ſo much the nobler object of admi- 
ration. Scarce, indeed, I imagine, would 
his works have receiyed that high regard 


which was paid to them from their ear- 
lieſt appearance, had they been formed 
upon prior models, had they ſhone only 
with reflected light. 

But will not this ſervile humour of 
ſubjecting the powers of invention to the 
guidance of the antients, account, in 
lome degree at lcaſt, for our meeting with 
ſo ſmall a number of authors who can 
claim the merit of _ originals ? Ig 


not this a kind of ſubmiſſion, that damps 


the fire and weakens the vigour of the 
mind? For the antients ſeem to he con- 
ſidered by us as fo many guards to pre- 
vent the fret excurſions ot imagination, 
and ſet bounds to her flight. Whereas 
they ought rather to be looked: upon 
(the few, I mean, who are thimſelves 
1 — as encouragements to a full 
uncontrouled exertion of her facul. 
ties. But it here or there a poet has 
courage enough to truſt to his own un- 
allied reach of thought, his example 
does not ſeem ſo much to incite others 
to make the ſame adventurous attempts, 
as to confirm them in the humble diſpo- 
ſition of imitation. For if he ſucceeds, 
he immediately becomes himſelf the oc- 
caſion of a thouſand models: if he does 
not, he is pointed out as a diſcouraging 
inſtance of the folly of renouncin boi 
eſtabliſhed leaders which antiquity has 
authorized. Thus invention is depreſ- 
ſed, and genius enflayed ; the creative 
wer of poetry is loſt, and the ingenious, 
inſtead of exerting that productive facul- 
ty which alone can render them the juſt 
objects of admiration, are humbly con- 
tented with borrowing both the mate- 
rials and the plans of their mimic ſtruc- 
tures, I am, &c, | 


LETTER VI, 


TO ORONTES. 


9 is nothing, perhaps, where- 
in mankind are more frequent! 

miſtaken, than in the julgments which 
they paſs on each other. The ſtronger 
lines, indeed, in every man's character, 
Muſt always be naked too clearly and 


MARCH 10, 172% 
diſtinctly to deceive even the moſt care- 
leſs obſerver; and no one, I am perſuad- 
ed, was ever eſteemed in the general opi- 
nion of the world as highly deficient in 
his moral or intellectual qualities, wha 
did not juſtly merit his reputation. Bu: 

| 1 ſpsak 
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I (peak only of thoſe more nice and de- 


licate traits which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral. 


degrees of probity and good ſenſe, and 
aſcertain the quantum (if I may io ex- 

rels it) of human merit. The powers 
of the ſoul are fo aften concealed by mo- 
deſty, difidence, timidity, and a thou- 


ſand other accidental affections; and the 


nice complexion of her moral operations 
depends fo entirely on thoſe internal 
principles from whence they proceed; 
that thoſe who form their notlous of 
others by caſual and diſtant views, muſt 
pnavoidably be led into very erroneous 
judgments. Even Orontes, with all his 
candour and penetration, is not, I per- 
ceive, entirely ſecure from miſtakes of 
this fort ; and the ſentiments you ex- 
preſſed in your laſt letter concerning Va- 
rus, are by no mrans agreeable to the 
truth of his character. 

It mutt be acknowledged at the ſame 
time, that Varus, is an exception to all 
99 rules: neither his head nor his 
heart are exactly to be diſcovered by 
thoſe indexes, which are uſually ſuppol- 
ed to point directly to the genius and 
temper of other men. Thus with a me- 
mory that will ſcarce ſerve him {or the 
common purpoſes of life, with an ima- 
gination even more (low than his memo- 


ry, and with an attention that could not 


carry him through the eaſieſt propofition 
in Euclid ; he has a ſound and excellent 
underſtanding joined to a refined and 
exquiſite taſte, But the rectitude of his 
ſentiments ſeetns to ariſe leſs from reflec- 
tion than ſenſation ; rather from certain 


. fuitable feelings which the obje&s that 


reſent themſelves to his conſideration 
inſtantly occaſion in his mind, than from 
the energy of any active faculties which 
de is capable of exerting for that pur- 


ſe. His converſation is unentertain- 
ing: for though he talks a great deal, all 
that he utters is delivered with labour 
and heſitation. Not that his ideas 
are really dark and confuſed ; but be- 
cauſe he is never contented to convey 
them in the firit words that occur. Like 
the orator mentioned by Tully, metuens 
ne vitiaſum callegeret, etiam wverum 
ſanguinem deperdebat, he expreſſes him- 
ſelf UI by always endexvouring to ex- 
preſs himiclf better. His rrading can- 
rot ſo properly be ſaid to have rendered 
him knowing, as not ignorant: it has 
rather enlarged, han filled his mind. 
His temper is as * as his genius, 
and both equally miſtaken by thoſe who 
only know him a little. If you were to 
judge of him by his general appearance, 
you would believe him incapable of all 
the more delicate ſenſations :, neverthe- 
leſs, under a rough and boiſterous be- 
h:viour, he conceals a heart full of ten- 
derneis and humanity. He has a ſenſi- 
bility of nature, indeed, beyond what I 
ever obſerved in any other man; and I 
have often ſeen him affected by thoſe 
little circumſtances, which would make 
no impreſſion on a mind of leſs exquiſite 
feelings. This extreme ſenſibility in his 
temper inlyences his ſpeculations as well 
as his actions, and he hovers between 
various hypothe s without ſettling upon 
any, by giving importance to theſe mi- 
nuter dittcvlties which would not be 
ſtrong enough to ſuſpend a more active 
and vigorous mind, In a word, Varus 
is in the number of thoſe whom it is 
impoſſible not to admire or not to de- 
ſpite ; and at the ſame time that he is the 
eſtecm of all his friends, he is the con- 
tempt of all his acquaintance, Adieu. 
I am, &c, 5 — 


LETTER vll. 


TO HORTENSIUS, 


additional recommendation to 
make it more accepable, but that of your 
company; However, though I cannot 
ſtare it with my friend, I devote it to his 
memory, and make daily offerings of it to 
a certain divinity, whoſe temples, though 
now well nigh deſerted, were once held 
in the higheſt veneration: ſhe is men- 


tioned by antient authors under the name 


Y ua excellent brawn wanted no 


and titleof IVA aMIciTIA. ToherT 
bring the victim you have furniſhed mg 
with, in all the pomp of Romanrites, 
Wreathed with the ſacred witta, and 
crowned with a branch of roſemary, I 
lace it on an altar of well-poliſhed ma. 
. where I pour libations over it 
of acid wine, and ſprinkle it with flour 
of muſtard. I deal out certain portions 
io thole who allilt at this fogial ceremo» 
. 
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are aſſembled ; and conclude the 
feſtival with this votive couplet : 


7. reminding them, with an Hoc age, Cloſe as this brawn the circling 
the as ak buſineſs upon which May friendſhip's Gaertd bands 


minds ! 


Farewel. I am, &c. 


LETTER VIII. 


Tro CLYTANDER, 


treſſed indeed, Clytander, when 
thought of calling me in as your 
eoxiliary, in the debate you mention. 
Or was it not rather a motive of gene- 
rofity which ſuggeſted that deſign? and 
were willing, perhaps, I ſhould 
the glory of a victory which you 
had already fecured. Whatever your 
intention was, ine is always to — 
with your requeſts ; and I very readily 
enter the lifts, when T am at once to 
combat in the cauſe of truth and on the 
ſide of my friend. 

It is not neceſſary, I think, in order 
to eſtabliſh the credibility of a particu- 
lar Providence, to deduce it (as your ob- 
jector, I find, feems to require) from 
known and indiſputed facts. I ſhould 
de exceedingly cautious in pointing out 
any ſuppoſed inſtances of that kind ; as 
thoſe 4 are fond of indulging them- 
felves in determining the precite caſes 
wherein they imagine the immediate in- 
terpoſition oftheDivinityisdiſcoverable, 
often run into the weakeſt and moſt in- 
jurious ſuperſtitions. It is impoſſible in- 
deed, unleſs we were capable of looking 
through the whole chain of things, and 
of viewing each effect in it's remote con- 
nections and final iffues, to pronounce 
of any contingency, that it is abſolutely 
and in it's ultimate tendencies either 
— or bad. That can only be known 

y the great Author of nature vho com- 
hends the full extent of our total ex- 
ſtence, and ſees the influencewhich every 
particular circumſtance will have in the 
2 ſum of our happineſs. But 
ugh the peculiar points of divine in- 
terpoſitĩon are thus neceſſarily, and from 
the natural imperfection of our diſcern- 
ing faculties, extremely dubious; yet it 
can by no means from thence be juſtly 
inferred, that the doctrine of a particu- 
lar Providence is either groundleſs or 
abſurd: the general principle may be 
true, though the applicaticnof it to any 


Þ, * muſt have been greatly diſ- 
you 


yory +, ty. 

iven ſe be involved in very inex- 
Ficable ifficulties. bt 

The * that * 3 

is governed by general mechanical laws, 

has induced KA. > friend to argue, That 

it is probable the Deity ſhould act by the 


fame rule of condu& in the intellectual; 


and leave moral agents entirely to thoſe 
conſequences which neceſſarily reſult 
from the particular exerciſe of their ori- 


ginal powers. But this hypotheſis takes 


2 queſtion for granted, which requires 
much proof before it can be admitted. 
The grand principlewhich preſerves this 
ſyſtem of the univerſe in all it's harmo- 
nious order, is gravity, or that property 
by which all the particles of matter mu- 
tually tend to each other. Now this is 
a power which, it is acknowledged, does 
not eſſentially reſide in matter, but muſt 
be ultimately derived from the action of 
ſome immaterial cauſe, Why therefore 
may it not reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of the divine agency, imme- 
diately and conſtantly operating for tho 
prelervation of this wonderful machine 
of nature? Certain, at leaſt, it is, that 
the explication which Sir Iſaac Newton 
has endeavoured to give of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon, by means of his ſubtil 
ether, has not afforded uniyerſal ſatis- 
faction: and it is the opinion of a very 
at writer, who ſeems to have gone far 
into enquiries of this abſtruſe kind, that 
the numberleſs effects of this power are 
inexplicable upon mechanical princi- 
ples,or in any other way than by having 
recourle to a ſpiritual agent, who con- 
nects, moves, and diſpoſes all things ac - 
ording to ſuch methods as beſt com- 
port with his incomprehenlible purpoſes. 
But ſucceſsful villainy and oppreſſ- 
virtue are deemed, I perceive, in the 30» 
count of your friend, as powerful in- 
ſtances to prove, that the Ar er 
remains an uninterpoſing \ 2:69. 
what is tranſacted upon this theatre 


of the world. However, ere this 2 


fllet binde, 
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ment can have a determining weight, 
it muſt be proved — yet, ſurely, 
never can be proved) that proſperous ini- 
quityhas all thoſe advantages in reality, 
which it may ſeem to have in appear- 
ance; and that thoſe accidents which 
are uſually eſteemed as calamities, doin 
truth, and in the juſt ſcale of things, 
deſerve to be diftinguifhed by that ap 
pellation. It is 2 noble ſaying of the 
3 cited by Seneca, that there 
cannot be a more unhappy man in the 
world, than he who has never experi- 
enced adverſity. There is nothing, per- 
haps, in which mankind are more apt 
to make falſe calculations, than in the 
article both of their own happineſs and 
that of others; as there are few, I be- 
lieve, who have lived any time in the 
world, but have found frequent occa- 
fions to ſay with the poor hunted ſta 
in the fable; who was entangled by thoſe 
horns he had but juſt before been ad- 
miring z 
0 me infelicem ! qui nunc demum intelligo, 
Ut illa mibi no n/a. guee deſpexeram, 
Et que laudaram quantum luttus babuerim ! 
Pub. 


If we look back upon the ſentiments of 
paſt ages, we ſhall find the opinion for 
which I am contending has prevailed 
from the remoteſt account of time. It 
mult undoubtedly have entered the 
world as carly as Religion herſelf ; fince 
al inſtitutions of that kind muſt neceſ- 
farily be founded upon the ſuppoſition 
of a particular Providence. It appears 
indeed to have been the favourite doc- 
trine of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
names in antiquity. Xenophon tells us 
when Cyrus led out his army againſt 
the Aſſyrians, the word which he gave 
to his ſolldiers was, T DD KAL 
HIEMAN, Jupiter the defender and con- 
ductor;ꝰ and he repreſents that prince 
as attributing ſucceſs, even in the 
— of the field, to divine Providence. 

hus, likewiſe, Timoleon (as the au- 
thor of his life aſſures us) believed every 
act ion of mankind to be under the im- 
wediate influence of the gods: and Livy 


remarks of the firſt Scipio Africanus, 
that he never undertook any important 
affair, either of private or public con- 
cern, without going to the Capitol in 
order to implore the aſſiſtance of — 
ter. Balbus the Stoic, in the dia 


on the nature of the gods, expreſsly de- 


clares for a particular providence: and 
Cicero himſelf, in one of his orations, 
imputes that ſuperior glory which at- 
tended the Roman nation, ſingly to this 
animating perſuaſion. But none of the 
antients feem to have had a ſtronger im- 


preſſion of this truth upon their minds, 


chan the immortal Homer. Every page 


in the works of that divine poet will 
furniſh proofs of this obfervation. I 
cannot however forbear mentioni 


— 
or two remarkable inſtances, which juſt 


now occur to me. When the Grecian 
chiefs caſt lots which of them ſhould 
accept the challenge of Hector, the E 


deſcribes the army as lifting up their. 


eyes and hands to heaven, and implor- 
ing the gods that they would direct the 
lot to fall on one of their moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed herges : 

Angin—Imp: d yy Bong” arerxor, 
Me rig amwoxe), & wy ths worevey eg 
Zu Walep, W A ery wv, T deeg wary 
H auToy E wokvy goes Myon *, 


So likewiſe Antenor es to the 
Trojans the reſtitution of Helen, as hav- 
ing no hopes, he tells them, that any 
thing would ſucceed with them after 
they had broken the faith of treaties: 


And indeed Homer ever makes 
his heroes ſucceed (as his excellent 
tranſlator juſtly obſerves) unleſs they 
have firſt offered a prayer to Heaven. 
He is perpetually,” ſays Mr. Pope, *ac- 
* knowledging the hand of God in all 
© events, and aſcribing to that alone all 
© the victories, triumphs, rewards, or 


® The people pray with lifted eyes and hands, 

And-vows like thoſe aſcend from all the bands 

s Grant, thou Almighty, in whoſe hand is fate, 

© A worthy champion for the Grecian ſtate: 
This taſk let Ajax or Tydides prove, 

Or he, the king of kings, belov'd of Jove.* Port, 
+ The ties of faith, the {worn alliance broke, 

Our impious battles the juſt gods provokes, Pore, 


* puniſh, 


pun i ſhments of men. The grand mo- 
© ral laid down at the entrance of his 
c My „A d' r,, Lun, The wil 
« of God Was ſulfilled,"" runs through 
. © his whoke work, and is, with a moſt 
© remarkable care and conduct, put in- 
to the mouths of his greateſt and wiſeſt 
c. perſons on every occaſion. 

Upon the whole, Clytander, we may 
ſafely aſſert, that the belief of a particu- 
lar Providence is founded upon ſuch pro- 
bable reaſons as may . juſtify our 
aſſent. It would ſcarce, therefore, be 
wile to renounce an opinion, which af- 
fords ſo firm a fupport to the ſoul in 
thoſe ſeaſons wherein ſhe ſtands moſt in 
need of aſſiſtance, merely becaule it is 
not. poſſible, in queſtions of this kind, 
to Gove every difficulty which attends 
them, If it be highly conſonant to our 
zencral noticns of the benevolence of the 

ity (as highly conſonant it ſurely is) 
that he Gould not leave ſo impotent a 
creature as man, to the ſingle guidance 
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of his own precarious faculties ; wha 
would abandon a belief ſo full of the 
moſt enlivening conſolation, in compli. 
ance with thoſe metaphyſical reaſonings 
which are uſually calculated rather to 
ſilence, than to ſatisfy, an humble en- 
quirer after truth? Who indeed would 
with to be convinced, that he ftands un- 
guarded by that heavenly ſhield, which 
can protect him againſt all the aſſaults 
of an injurious and malevolent world ? 
The truth is, the belief of a particular 
providence is the moit animating per- 
tuafon that the mind of man can em- 
brace: it gives ſtrength to our hopes, 
and firmneſs to our reſolutions; it ſub- 
dues the inſolence of proſperity, aud 
draws out the ſting of affliction. Ina 
word, it is like the golden branch to 
which Virgil's hero was directed, and 
affords the only ſecure paſſ * through 
the regions of darkneſs and ſorrow. 

I am, &ec, 


LETTER E. 


TO TIMOCLEA., © 


T is with wonderful fatisfaRion I 

find you are grown ſuch an adept in 
_ theoccult arts, and that you take a laud- 
able pleaſure in the ancient and ingeni- 
ous ſtudy of making and ſolving riddles. 
It is a ſcience, undoubtedly, of moſt 
neceſſary acquirement, and deſerves to 
make a part in the education of both 
ſexes. Thoſe of yours may by this 
means very innocently indulge their 
uſual curiofity of diſcovering and diſ- 
cloſing a ſecret; whilſt ſuch — 
ours who have a turn for deep ſpecula- 
tions, and are fond of puzzling them- 
ſelves and others, may exercile their fa- 
cuities this way with much private ſa- 
tis tact ion, and without the leaſt diFurb- 
ance to the public. It is an art, indeed, 
which I would recommend to the en- 
couragement of both the univerſities, as 
it affords the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt method 
of conveying ſome of the moſt uſeful 
pron ot logic, and might therefore 

e introduced as a — proper ſubſtitute 
in the room of thoſe dry ſyſtems, which 
are at preſent in vogue in thoſe places of 
education. For, as it conſiſts in diſco- 
vering truth under borrowed appear- 
ances, it might prove of wondertul ad- 


; Jury 29, 1748, 
vantage in every branch of learning, b 
— the mind to ſeparate all by 
reign ideas,and conſequently preſerving 
it trom that grand ſource of error, the 
being deceived by falſe connections. In 
ſhort, Timoclea, this your favourite 
ſcience contains the ſum of all human 
policy; and as there is no paſſing thro' 
the world without ſometimes mixing 
with fools and knaves, who would not 
chuſe to be maſter of the enigmatical 
art, in order, on proper occaſions, to be 
able to lead aſide craft and impertinence 
from their aim, by the convenient arti- 
fice of a prudent diſguiſe? It was the 
maxim of a very wile prince, That he 
who knows not how to diſſemble, knows 
not how toreign: and I defire you would 
receive it as mine, That he who knows 
— now to riddle, knows not how to 
ive. 
But beſides the general uſefulneſs of 
this art, it will have a farther recom- 
mendation to all true admirers of anti. 
quity, as being praiſed by the moſt 
conſiderable perſonages of early times. 
It is almoſt three thouſand years 
ſince Samſon propoſed his famous rid- 
dle ſo well Known; though the advo- 
* : cates 
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ſates for ancient learning muſt forgive tient inſcription, which I will venture to 
the, if in this article I attribute the ſu- quote to you, though it is in Latin, as 
riority to the moderns : for if we may your friend and neighbour the antiqua- 
judge of the ſkill of the former in this rian will, I am perluaded, be very glad 
profound art by that remarkable ſpeci- of obliging you with a diſſertation u * 
men of it, the geniuſes of thoſe early it. Be pleaſed then to aſk him, whethy 
ages were by no means equal to thoſe he does not think that the following in- 
which our times have produced. But, ſcription favours my ſentiments 
2s à friend of mine has lately finiſhed, 
and intends very ſhortly to publiſh, a 
m_ e work in folio, wherein a 
has fully proved that important point, . N 
will not unticipate the pleaſure - will However this may be, it is certain that 
receive by peruſing his ingenious per- it was one of the great entertainments of 
formance. In the mean while let it be the paſtoral life, and therefore, if tor no 
remembered to the immortal glory of other reaſon, highly deferving the atten-' 
this art, that the wiſeſt man, as well as tion of our modern Arcadians, You 1 
the greateſt prince that ever lived, is ſaid —— I dare ſay, the riddle which We 
to have amuſed himſelf and a neigh- dhe ſhepherd Dametaspropoſes to Ma- > 
boring 8 in ne the 1 0 nalcas in Dryden's Virgil | 
of each other's talents in this way; ſe- 1 . 
veral _— it ſeems, 123 Paſſed Say — of heaw u, which all J | 
between Solomon and Hiram, u { 
condition that he who failed in the ſo- hon oe eg nn 


lution ſhould incur a certain penalty. It TaiThat, and riſe Phabus for thy pains. F , 


is recorded likewiſe of the 12 ather | 
of even the divine Homer him- This enigma, which has exerciſed the 
gueſſes of many a learned critic, remains 


ſelt, that he had a taſte of this ſort ; and 
weare told by a Greek writer of his life, yet unexplained : which I mention, not. 
that he died with vexation for not being only as an inſtance of the wonderful pe- 
able to diſcover a riddle, which was netrationwhich is neceſſary to render 4 
propoſed to him by ſome fiſhermen at a man a compleat adept in thjs moſt noble 


VIATORES, OP TI. | 
H19, NVG1S GKYPHIS, AMBAGIBVSQYVE, 
MEIs. CONDONARE, FOSCEIMUS, 


F 4 Ka n e oonTy 


LENSES 


certain iſland called Io. ſcience, but as an incitement to you to 
I am inclined to think, indeed, that employ your {kill in attempting the ſo- 


the antients in were ſuch ad- 
mirers of this art, as to inſcribe riddles 
upon their tomb-ſtones, and that, not 
latisfied with puzzling the world in their 
kfe-time, they r enigmatical 
wh to the public after their deceaſe, 

conjecture is founded upon àn an- 


LETTER X. 


lution. And now, Timoclea, what wi 

your grave friend ſay, who reproached 
ou, it ſeems, for your riddling genius, 

when he ſhall find you are thus able to 


defend your favourite ſtudy by the 2 


examples of kings, commentators, and 
poets 21 Amn, ' , 


TO PHIDIPPUS. 


ARDLY, I imagine, were you 

in earneſt, when you required my 
thoughts upon Friendſhip: for, to give 
du the trueſt idea of that us in- 


tercourſe, may I not juſtly refer you 
lack to the — are. own heart? 
l am ſure, at leaſt, I have learned to im- 
prove my own notions of that refined af- 
lection, by thoſe inſtances which I have 
obſerved in yourſelf; as it is from thence 
I bave received the cleareſt conviction, 
that it derives all it's ſtrength and ſta- 
Vlity from virtue — try 


There is not, perhaps, a quality mare 
uncommon in the world, than that which 
is neceſſary to form a man for this refined 
commerce: for however ſociableneſs may 
be efteemed a juſt characteriſtic of our 
ſpecies ; ri 3, I am uaded, 
will ſearce be — to — — it's 
general definition, The qualifications 
requiſite to ſupport and conduct friend- 
ſhip in all it's ſtrength and extent, do 
not ſeem to be ſufficiently ditfuled _—_ 
the human — to render them the di 


tinguiſhing mafks of mankind ; unleſs 


— generoſity 


* 


* 
ty and good-ſenſe ſhould be al- 

owed (what they never can be allowed) 
niverſally to prevail. On the contrary, 
w few are in poſſeſſion of thoſe moſt 
amiable of endowments ? how few. are. 
capable of that noble elevation of mind, 
which raiſes a man above thoſe little 
jealouſies and rivalſhips that ſhoot up in 

the paths of: common amities ? 

We ſhould not, indeed, fo often hear 
complaints of the inconſtancy and falſe- 
nels of friends, if the world in general 


were more cautious than they uſually 
are, in forming connections of this kind. 
But the misfortune is, our friendſhips are 
t to be too forward, and thus either 
All off in the bloſſom, or never arrive at 
juſt maturity. It is an excellent piece of 
advice, therefore, that the pogt Martial 
gives upon this occaſion. 
Tu tantum inſpice gui novus paratury 
A. . at 
Were L to make trial of an 2 
qualifications for an union of fo much 
delicacy, there is no part of his conduct 
F would ſooner ſingle out, than to ob- 
ſerve him in his reſentments. And this, 
not upon the maxim frequently ad- 
vanced, That the beſt friends make the 
Gittereſt enemies ; but on the contrary, 
ecauſe I am perſuaded, that he who is 
tupable of being a bitter enemy, can ne- 
fer poſſeſs the neceſſary virtues that 
Snltttute à true friend. For muſt he 
not want generoſity (that moſt eſſen- 
tial principle of an amicable combina- 
Son] who can be ſo mean as to indulge 
a ſpirit of ſettled revenge, and cooly tri- 
umph in the oppreſſion of an adverſary ? 
Accordingly there is no circumſtance in 
the character of the excellent Agricola, 
that gives me a higher notion o$the true 
heroiſm of his mind, than what the hiſto- 


rian of his life mentions concerning 
his conduct in this particular inſtance. 
Ex iracundia, fays Tacitus, nihil ſu- 
pererat : ſecretum et ſilentium ejus non 
timeres, His elevated ſpirit was too 
great to ſuffer his reſentment to ſurvive 
the occaſion of it; and thoſe who. pro- 
voked his indignation, had nothing to 
apprehend from the ſecret and 
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waking of unextinguiſhed malice. But 
the pra ice, it muſt be owned, (perhaps 
I might have ſaid, the principle too) of 
the world runs ſtrongly on the fide ot the 
contrary diſpoſition ; and thus, in oppo- 
ſition to that generous ſentiment of your 


admired orator, which I have fo often ? 
heard you quote with applauſe, ur a 
friendſhips are mortal, wh it is our 3 
enmities only that never die. 1 
But though judgment muſt collect the 1 
materials of this goodly ſtructure, it is n 
affect ion that gives the cement; and pal- 1 
fion as well as reaſon ſhould concur in n 
forming a firm and laſting coalition, » 
Hence, perhaps, it is, that not only the 7 
moſt powerful but the moſtlaſting friend - ſu 
ſhips are uſually the produce of the early fic 
ſeaſon of our lives, when we are moſt pe 
ſuſceptible of the warm and affectionate 2 
impreſſions. The connections into which fin 
we enter in any after-period, decreaſe in Er 
ſtrengtli as our paſſions abate in heat; ide 
and there is not, I believe, a ſingle in- Tt 
ſtance of a vigorous triendſhipthat ever und 
ſtruck root in a boſom chilled by years, ah 
How irretrievable then is the loſs of {tin 
thoſe beſt and faireſt acquiſitions of our tot 
youth? Seneca, taking notice of Au- pret 
guſtus Cæſar's lamenting, upon a cer- may 
tain occaſion, the death of Macenas wor 
and Agrippa, obſerves, that he, who and 
could inſtantly repair the deſtruction of and. 
whole fleets and armies, and bid Rome vent 
after a general conflagration, riſe out of of P 
her aſheseven with more luſture than be- lowe 
fore; was yet unable, during a whole exalt 
life, to fill up thoſe laſting vacancies in ſcant 
his friendſhip: a reflection, which re- For « 
minds me of renewing my ſolicitationy num} 
that you would be more cautious in ha- tend 
zarding a lite which I have ſo many rea- the at 
ſons to love and honour. For whenever mente 
an accident of the ſame kind ſhall ſepa- comp 
rate (and what other accident can ſepa- to ſub 
rate) the happy union which has fo long Vun 
ſubliſted between us, where ſhall I re- Ami 
trieve ſo ſevere à loſs? I im utterly in. <ompe 
diſpoſed to enter into new habitudes,and I if the 
extend the little circle of my friend - kngua 
ſhips: happy if I may but preſerve it I Ad. m 
firm and unbroken to the cloſing mo- Wy Pore « 
ment of my life! Adieu. I am ae on] 
| - lcatter, 
To | 
of the N 
| zeciden 
tenneſs 
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LETTER X. 


TO HORTENSIUS. 


9 4 8 . 

F any thing could tempt me to read 
T the Latin poem you mention, it would 
be your recommendation. But ſhall I 
venture to own, that I have no taſte tor 
modern compoſitions of that kind? 
There is one prejudice which always 
remains with me againſt them, and 
which T have neyer yet found cauſe to 
renounce :. no true genius I am per- 
ſuaded would ſubmit to write any con- 
ſiderable poem in a dead language. A 
poet who glows with the genuine fireof 
a warm and lively imagination, will 
find the copiouſneſs of his own native 
Engliſh ſcarce ſufficient to convey his 
ideas in all their ſtrength and energy. 
The moſt comprehenſive language fnks 


under the weight of great concept ions; 


and a pregnant imig.nation diſdains to 
ſtint the natural growth of her thoughts 
to the confined ttandard of claſſical ex- 
preſſion. , An ordinary genius, indeed, 
may be humbly -contented to purſue 
words through indexes and dictionaries, 
and tamely borrow phraſes trom Horace 
and Virgil; but could the elevated in- 
vention of Milton, or the brilliant ſenſe 
of Pope, have ingloriouſly ſubmitted to 
lower-the force and majetty of the moſt 
exalted and - nervous ſentiments, to the 
ſcanty meaſure of the Roman diale& ? 
For copiouſneſs is by no means in the 
number of thoſe advantages which at- 
tend the Latin language, as many of 
the antients have both confeſſed and la- 
mented. Thus Lucretius and Seneca 
complain of it's deficiency with reſpect 
to ſubjects of philoſophy ; as Pliny the 
younger owns he found it incapable of 
— him with proper terms, in 
compoſitions of wit and humour. But 
if the Romans themſelves found their 
guage thus penurious, in it's entire 
and. moſt ample — how much 
more contracted muſt it be to us, who 
we only in poſſeſſion of it's broken and 
ſcattered remains? 

To fay truth, I have obſerved in moſt 
of the modern Latin poems which I have 
icidentally run over, a remarkable bar- 
renneſs of ſentiment, and have gene- 
rally found the poet degraded into the 
prodilt, It is uſually the little dealers 
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on Parnaſſus, who have not a ſufficient 
ſtock of genins to launch out into amore 
enlarged commerce with the Muſes, that 
hawk about theſe Elaſſical gleanings. 
The ſtyle of theſe performances always 

ts me in mind of Harlequin's ſhuff, 
which he collected by borrowing a pineh 
out of every man's box he could meet, 
and then retailed it to his cuſtbmers un- 
der the pompous title of tahac de mille 
leurs. Half a line from Virgil or Lu- 
cretiusy pieced out with a bit from Ho- 
race or Juvenal, is generally the motley 
mixture which enters into compoſitions 
of this:tort. One may apply to theſe 
jJackdaw-poets with their 2 feathers, 
what Martial ſays to a contemporary 
plagiariſt— 
Stat contra dig! que tibi tus paging : Fur a 


This kind ot theft, indeed, every man 
muſt neceſſarily commit, ho ſets up for 


a poet in a dead — For, to ex- 


preſs himſelt with pro „he muſt not 
only de ſure that ev word whieh 
he uſes, is authorized by the beſt writers 


but he muſt not even venture tu throw 
them out of that particular combination 
in which he finds them connected other- 
wiſe he may run into the moſt barbarous 
ſoleoiſms, To explain my meaning by 
an inſtance from modern language: the 
French words arene and rive, are both 


to be met with in their approved authors; 
and yet if a toreigner, unacquainted 
with the niceties of that langu 


ſhould 
take the liberty of bringing thoſe two 
words together as in the following verſe, 


Sur la rive du fleuve omaſſant de I arene 3 


he would be expoſed to the ridicule, not 


only of the critics, but of the moſt ordi- 
nary mechanic in Paris. For the idiom 
of the French tongue will not admit of 
the expreſſion ſur la rive du flewye, but 
requires the phraſe ſur le bord de la ri- 
viere; as they never ſay, amaſſer de l 
arene, but du ſable. The ſame obſerva. 
tion may be extended to all languages 


whether living or dead. But as no rea- 


ſonings from analogy can be of the 


leaſt force in determining the iaio natie 


ieties of any language what ſocver 
W — 
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a modern Latin poet has no other me- 
thod of being ſure of avoiding abſurdi- 
ties of this kind, than to take whole 
hraſes as he finds them formed to his 
— Thus, inſtead of aceommodat- 
ing his expreſſion to his ſentiment, (if 
any he ſhould have) he muſt neceſſarily 
bend his ſentiment to his expreſſion, as 
he is not at liberty to ſtrike out into that 
- boldneſs of ſtyle, and thoſe unexpected 
combinatipns of words, which give ſuch 
grace and energy to the thoughts of eye- 
ry true genius. True genius, indeed, 
is as much diſcovered by ſtyle, as by 
any other diſtinction; and every eminent 
writer, without indulging any unwar- 
ranted licences, has 3 language which 
he derives from himſelf, and which is 
peculiarly and literally his own, 


F good manners will not juſtify my 
1 —— policy at leaſt will: and 
you mult confeſs there is ſome prudence 
in not owning a debt one is incapable 
of paying. I have the mortification, in- 
deed, to find myſelf engaged in a com- 
merce which L have not a ſufficient fund 
to ſupport; though I muſt add, at the 
ſame. time, if you expect an equal re- 
turn of entertainment for that which 

your letters afford, I know not where 
you will find a correſpondent. You will 
— at _ look for him in oy 2 

„or hope for any thing v ive 

from a — is l 4 to Lek his 

| 17 among the Head. Vou who 
awell in a land flowing with mirth and 
humour, meet with many a gal- 

t occurrence worthy of record ; but 
what can a village produce, which is 
more famous for repoſe than for action, 
and is ſo much behind the manners of 
the preſent age, as ſcarce to have got 
out of the ſimplicity of the firſt ? The 
utmoſt of our humour riſes no higher 
than punch; and all that'we know of 
Aſſemblies, is once a year round our 

* May-pole. Thus unqualified, as I am, 
to contribute to amuſement, I am 
as much at a loſs to ſupply my own ; 
and am obliged to have recourſe to a 
thouſand ſtratagems to help me off with 
thoſe lingeriug hours, which run ſo 
iwittly, it lecrq, by you, A one cannot 
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I would recommend therefore to thefy 


emptyechoes of the ancients, which owe 


their voice to the ruins of Rome, the 


advice of an old philoſopher to an affect. 
ed orator of his times: Ne mori 
preterilis, ſaid he, wverbis præ- 


ſentibus. Let theſe poets form their 


conduct if they pleaſe, by the manners 
of the antients ; bet if they would prove 
their genjus, it muſt be by the language 
of the moderas; I would not how- 
ever, have you imagine, that I exclude 
all merit from a qualification of this 
kind. To he ſkilled in the mechaniſm 
of Latin verſe, is a talent, I confeſs, 
extremely worthy of a pedagogue ; as it | 
is an exerciſe of ſingular. advantage tg | 


his pupils, Adieu, I am, c. 


X 4 
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TO AMASIA, 
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always, you know, be playing at puſh. 


a leſs philoſophical diverſion ; and either 
purſue buttzrflies, or hunt rhymes, as 


ef 
1 
pin, I ſometimes employ myſelf with - 
y 
the weather and the ſeaſons it, * 


This morning not proving very favour- 


ble to my ſports of the field, I content- 
ed myſelf with thoſe under covert; and 
as I am not - at- preſent ſupplied with 
any thing better for your entertain- 
ment, will you ſuffer me to {et betore 
you ſome of wy game? 


A TALE, 


q 
in 
FRE Saturn's ſons were yet diſgrac'd, one 

And heathen gods were all the tafte Ty 
Full oft (we read) 'twas Jove's high will frie 
To take the air on Ida's hill, | hea 
It chanc'd, as once with ſerious ken, ſoo! 
He view'd from thence the ways of men, it's 
He ſaw (and pity touch'd his breaſt) 
The world by three foul fiends poſſeſt. 
Pale Diſcord there, and Folly vain, 
With haggard Vice, upheld their reign, 
Then forth he ſent his ſummons highs 
And call'd a ſenatt of the ſicy. 

Round as the winged orders pteſt, 
Jove thus his ſacred mind ex preſt . 
© Say, which of all this ſhining train 


© Will Virtue's conflict hard ſuſtain ? dang 
© For ſee! ſhe drooping takes her flight mere 
© While not a Tos we E right. I nox 
He paus'd—when from amidſt the {ky, pect. 


* 
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The triple tyrants to 

That inftant from the realms of day, 
With gen' rous ſpeed, they took their way » 
To Britain's iſle direct their car, 

And enter d with the ev'ning tar. 

Beſide che road a manſon Rood, 

Defended by a cireling wood. +» | 
Hither, diſguis'd, their ſteps they bend, 
In hopes, perchance, to find a friend. 
Nor vain their hope : for records ſay 

Worth ne ler from thence was turn d away. 
They urge the trav'Tler*s common chance, 
And ev'ry piteous plea advance. 

The artful tale that Wit had feign'd, 
Admittance eaſy ſoon obtain d. 

The dame who own'd, adorned the places 
Three blooming daughters added grace, 
The firſt, with gentleſt manners bleſt. 

And temper ſweet, each heart poſſeſt 3 

Who view'd her, catch'd the tender flame, 
And ſoft Amaſia was her name. | 
In ſprightly ſenſe and poliſh'd air, 


What maid with Mira might F 
While Lucia's eyes, nd Lucies Free, 
Did unreſiſted love inſpire, 

Imagine now the table clear, 
And mirth in ev'ry face appear: 
The ſong, the tale, the jeſt, went round, 
The riddle dark, the trick profound. 
Thus each admiring and admir'd, 
The hoſts and gueſts at length retir'd ; 
When Wit thus ſpake her ſiſter - train 
F Faith, friends oux errand is but vain, 


* 14 


. 


© Theſe nymphs alone well ſupply 
Wit, Innocence, and Harmony.“ 


You ſee to what expedient ſolitude has 


© Qui let us meaſure back the ky; ] 


reduced me, when I am thus forced to 


ſtring rhymes, as boys do birds e in 
order to while awa 2 — 
a gayer ſcenc is approaching z 
and the day will ſhortly, I hope, arrive, 


when I ſhall only complain that it ſteals, 


away too faſt. It is not from any im- 
provement in the objects which ſurround 
me, that I expect this wondrous chan 
nor yet that a longer familiarity wi 
render them more a ble. It is from 


a a promiſe I received, that Amaſia will 


vilit the hermit in his cell, and diſperſe 
the gloom of a ſolitaire by the chearful. 
neſs of her converſation. What induce. 
ment ſhall I mention to prevail with 
you to haſten that day? Shall I tell you, 
that I have a bower over-arched with 
jeſſamine? that I have an oak which is 
the favourite haunt of a dryad ? that L 
have a plantation, which flouriſhes with 
all the verdure of May, in the midft of 
all the cold of December? Or, may I 
not hope that I have ſomething {ill more 
prevailing with you than all theſe, as I 
can with truth aſſure you, that I haves 
heart which is taithtully yours, &c, + 


LETTER XII. 


TO PHILOTES, 


MONG all the advantages which 
attend'friendſhip, there is not one 

more valuable than the liberty it admits 
in laying open the various affections of 
one's mind, without reſerve or diſguiſe, 
There is ſomething in diſeloſing to a 
friend the occaſional emotions of one's 
heart, that wonderfully contributes to 
footh and allay it's perturbations, in all 
it's moſt penſive or anxious moments. 
erd, ſeems to have caft us with 
a general diſpoſition to communication; 
though at the ſame time it muſt be ac- 
— there are fe to whom one 
may ſately be communicative. Have 1 
not reaſon, then, to eſteem it as one of 


the moſt deſirable circumitances of my 


life, that I dare, without ſcruple, or 
danger, think aloud to Philotes? It is 
merely to exerciſe that happy privilege, 
I nowtake up 78 and you muſt ex- 
pect nothing un this letter but the picture 


* 


of my heart in one of it's ſplenetic hours, 
There are certain ſeaſons, perhaps, i 
every man's life, when he is Aike 
with himſelf and every thing around 
him, without being able to give a ſub. 
ſtantial reaſon for being ſo. At leaſt T 
am unwilling to think, that this dark 
cloud, which at preſent hangs over my 
my is peculiar to my conſtitution, 
never gathers in any breaſt but my 
own. It is much more, however, my 
concern to diſhpate this vapour in my- 
ſelf, than to diſcover that it ſometimes- 
ariſes in others: as there is no dif} 
tion a man would rather endeavour te 
cheriſh, than a conſtant aptitude of be- 
ing pleaſed. But my practice will not 
always credit my phiſoſophy; and I find 
it much eaſier to point out my diſtemper 
than to remove it. After all, is it nat 
2 — conſideration, that the 
powers of reaſon ſhould be leſs 3 


— 
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than thoſe of matter; 'and that a page of 
Seneca cannot raiſe the ſpirits, when a 

int of claret will? It might, methinks, 

mewhat abate the inſolence of human 
pride to conſider, that it is hut increafing 
or diminiſhing the velocity of certain 
fluids in the animal machine, toelatethe 
ſoul with the gayeſt hopes, or ſink her in: 
tothedeepelt deipair to depreſs the hero 
into a coward, or advance the coward into 
a hero. It is to ſome ſuch mechanical 
eaule I am inclined to attribute the pre- 
kent gloomineſs of my mind: at the {ame 


* 
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1 paſſage you quote is entire 


; in my ſentiments. I agree bot 
Sith that celebrated author and yourſelt, 
that our Oratory is by no means in a 
Rate of perfection; and though it has 
Much ſtrengtli and ſolidity, that it may 
= be ered far- more poliſhed and 

ﬀeAing. © The growth, indeed, of elo- 

ee, even in thoſe countries where ſhe 

iſhed moſt, has ever been excetd- 
Iwly'flow. Athens had been in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all the other polite improvements, 
long before her pretenſions to the per- 
ſuaſive arts were in any degree conſider- 
le ; as the earlieſt orator of note among 

Romans did not appear ſooner than 
bout a century before Tully. 

That great maſter of perſuaſion, tak- 
ing notice of this remarkable circum- 
Lance, aſſigns it as an evidence of the 

uperior Kerk of his tavourite art, 

olſibly there may be ſome truth in the 
obſervation : but whatever the cauſe be, 
ſhe fact, believe, is undeniable. Ac- 
gordingly eloquence has by no means 
nade 8 advances in our own coun- 
ry, with her ſiſter arts; and though we 
Have ſeen ſome excellent poets, and a 


few good painters, riſe up amongſt us, 
yet I know not whether our nation can 
Foppl us with a ſingle orator of de- 
rved. eminence. One cannot but be 
Jurprized at this, when it is conſidered, 
that we have a 2 ſet apart for 
purpoſes of perſuaſion ; and which 
only affords the moſt animating and 
ntereſting topics of rhetoric, but where- 
i a talent of this kind would prove the 
elieſt, perhaps, of any other to obtain 
ole ambition, prizes which were 


A 


time I will confeſs, there is fomethi 

in that very conſide ation which gives 
ſtrongth to the fit, and renders it ſo much 
the more ditficult to throw off, For, 
tell me, is it not a diſcouraging reflec. 
tion to find one's ſelf ſerwile (as Shake. 
ſpeare expreſſes. it) o wery ſtyey iuſlu- 
ence, and the ſport of every paltry atom? 
to owe the eaſe of one's mind not only 
to the diſpoſition of one's own body, 
but almoſt to that of every other which 


LETTER NV. 
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thought to contribute ſo much to the 
ſucceſsſul progreſs of antient eloquence, 

Among the principal defects of our 
Engliſh orators, their general diſregard 
of harmony has, I think, been the leaſt 
obſerve. , It would be injuſtice indeed 
to deny that we have ſnme:performances 
of this kind amongit us, tolerably mu- 
ſical: but it muſt be acknovledged at 
the ſame time, that it ĩs more the effect 
of arcident than defign, and rather a 


proof of the power of out language than 
of the art of our orators. 
Dr. Tillotſon, who is frequently men- 


tioned as having carried this ſpecies of 
eloquence toit's higheſt perfection, ſeems 
to have had no ſort of notion of rhetori- 
cal numbers : and may I venture, Oron- 
tes, to add, without hazarding theimpu- 
tation of an affected ſingularity, that I 
think no man had ever leſs. pretenſions 
to genuine oratory, than this celebrated 
preacher ? If any thing could raiſe a 
flame of eloquence in che breaſt of 
orator, there is no occaſion upon which, 
one ſhould imagine, it would be more 
likely to break out, thay in celebrating 
departed merit: yet the two ſermons 
which he preached upon the death of 
Mr. Gouge and Dr. Whichcote are as 
cold and languid pertormances as were 
ever, perhaps, produced upon ſuch an 
animating ſubject, One cannot indeed 
but regret, that be, who abounds with 
ſuch noble and generous: ſentiments, 
ſhould want the art of ſetting them off 
with all the advantage they deſerve; that 
the ſublime in morals ſhould not be at- 
tended with a ſuitable elevation of lan- 
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words. are frequently ill-choſen and 
almoſt always ill- placed; his periode 
are both tedious and unharmonious z 
as his metaphors are generally mean, 
and often ridiculous. It were eaſy 
to produce numberleſs inſtances in ſup- 
port of this aſſertion. Thus in his ſer- 
mon preached before Queen Anne, when 
ſhe was Princeſs of 2 by Ne 
of ſqueeZing a. parable, brufting religion 

Ae 1 &i& bargain with God, 
/ age A, &c. and ſpeaking of the 
day of judgment, he deſcribes the world 
as cracking about our ears. I cannot 
however but acknowledge, in juſtice to 
the oratorical character of this moſt va- 
luable prelate, that there is a noble ſim- 

licity in fome few of his ſermons z as 
Fi excellent diſcourſe on /ancerity de- 
ſerveſto be mentioned with particular 
applaule. | 

ut to ſhew his deficiency in the ar- 

ticle I am conſidering at pretent, the tol- 
lowing ſtricture will be ſuſhcicat 70 * 
many others that might be cited to 
fame purpoſe. © One might be apt, 
ſays he, to think at firſt view, that 
© this parable was der done, and want- 
© ed fomething of à due decorum; it 
© being hardly credible, that a man, at- 
© ter he had been ſo mercifully and ge- 
* nerouſly dealt wwthal, as upon hi 
humble requeſt to have io huge a debt 
© ſo freely forgiven, ſhould, whillt the 
© memory of 5 much mercy was fret 
upon him, even in the very next mo- 
ment, handle his fellow - ſervant, who 
had made the ſame humble requeſt to 
© him which he had done to his Lord, 
* with fo much roughneſs and cruelty, 
for ſo inconſiderable a ſum. ä 

This whole period, (not to mention 
other object ions which might juitly be 
raiſed againſt it) is unmuſical through- 
out, but the concluding members, vhich 
ought to have been particularly flowing, 
are moſt miſerably looſe and disjoĩnted. 
If the delicacy of Tully's ear was ſo 
exquiſitely refined, as not always to be 
fatisfied even when he read Demoſthenes; 
how would it have been offended- at the 
harſkneſs and difſonance of ſo unhar- 
monious a-ſentence.: ,,. + - - 
Nothing, perhaps, throws our elo- 
quence at a greater diſtance from that of 
the antients, than this Gothic arrange- 
ment; as thoſe wonderful effects, which 
lometimes attended their elocution, were, 
Arn ty, chiefly aying to their 


wu” mubic; concords, was by 
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the charm of numbers, united with the 
ſtrength of reaſon, thatTully confound- 
ed the audacious Catiline, and ſilenceck 
the eloquent Hortenſius. It was this 
that deprived Curio of all power of re- 
collection, when he roſe up to oppoſe” 


that great malter of enchanting rhetoric: 


it was this, ina word, made even Czfar 
himſelf tremble ; nay, what is yet more 
extraordinary, made Cæſar alter his de- 
termined purpole, and acquit the man 
he had relolved to condemn. | 
You will not ſuſpect that I attribute 
too much to the power of numerous 
compoſit ion, when you recolle& the in- 
ſtance which Tully produces of it's won- 
dertul effect. He informs us, you may 
remember, in one of his rhetorical trea- 
tiſes, that he was himſelf a witneſs of 
it's influence, as Carbo was once ha- 
ranguing to the people. When thar 
orator pronounced the following ſen- 
tence, Patris ditum ſapiens, temeritas 
filu compro'avit—it was aſtoniſhing, 
_ he, to obſerve the general applauſe 
which followed that harmonious cloſe. 
A modern ear, perhaps would not be 
much affected upon this occaſion; and, 
indeed, it is more than probable, that 
we are ignorant of the art of pronounes 
ing that period with it's genuine empha - 
ſis and cadence. We are certain, how- 
ever, that the muſic of it canfiſted in the 
dichoree with which it is terminated : for 
Cicero himſelt affures us, that if 
final meaſure had been changed, and 
words placed in a different order, their 
whole effe& would have been abſolutely 
deſtroyed. 
This art was firſt introduced 
the Greeks by Thraſymachus, thongs 
fome of the admirers of Iſocrates attri- 
buted the invention to that orator. It 
does not appear to have been obſerved 
- the Romans till acar the times of 
ully, and even then it was by no 
means univerſally received. The antĩeut 
and. Jeis numerous manner of compoſi- 
tion, had ſtill many admirers, who were 
fuch enthuſiaſts to antiquity as to 
her very defects. A diſpoſition of 
ſame kind may, perhaps, prevent -it's 
being received with- us; and while the 
archbiſhop ſhall maintain his authority 
as an orator, it is not to be expected 
that any great advancement will be 
in this ipecies of eloquence, Tha 
ſtrength of underſtanding likewiſe, and 
lolidity of reaſon, which is ſo emi 
our national characteriſtic, may ads. 
 tomewhat 
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ſomewhat to the difficulty of reconcilin 
us to a ſtudy of this kind; as at fi 
lance it may ſeem to lead an orator 
— his grand and 3 aim, and 
tempt him to make a ſacrifice of ſenſe to 
found. It muſt be acknowledged, in- 
deed, that in the times which ſucceeded 
the diſſolution of the Roman republic, 
this art was ſo perverted from it's true 
end as to become the ſingle ſtudy of their 
enervated orators. Pliny the youn 
often complains of this contemptible 
affectation; and the polite author of that 
elegant dialogue which, with very little 
probability is attributed eithet to Ta- 
citus or Cuinctilian, aſſures us it was 
the ridiculous boaſt of certain ora- 
tors in the time of the declenſion of ge- 
nuine eloquence, that their harangues 
were capable of being ſet to muſic, and 
(ung upon the ſtage, But it muſt be 


remembered, that the true end ofthis a 
I am recommending, is to aid, not to 
ſuperſede reaſon; that it is ſo far from 
being neceſſarily effeminate, that it not 
only adds grace but ſtrength to the 
rs of perſuaſion, For this purpoſe 

ully and Quinctilian, thoſe great ma. 
ſters of numerous compoſition, have laid 
it down as a fixed and invariable rule, 
that it muſt never appear the effect of la- 
bour in the orator; that the tuneful flow 
of his periods muſt always ſeem the ca- 
ſual reſult of their diſpoſition; and that 
it is the higheſt offence againſt the art, 
to weaken the expreſſion, in order to 
give a more muſical tone to the cadence; 
n ſhort, that no unmeaning words are 


-to be thrown in merely to fill up the re. 


quiſite meaſure, but that they muſt ſtill 


riſe in ſenſe as they improve in ſoungy 
I am, &c- | 


LETTER XV. 


TO CLEORAs» © 


—.— 5 but a Ho hours 
ſince I rom my Cleora, yet 
I have already, you ſee, taken up my pen 
to write to her. You muſt not expect, 
however, in this, or in any of my fu- 
ture letters, that I ſay fine things to you; 
ſince Tonly intend to tell you true ones. 
My heart is too full to be regular, and 
too ſincere to be ceremonious. I have 
changed the manner, not the ſtyle of my 
former converſations : and I write ta 

ou, as I uſed to talk to you, without 

rm or art, Tell me then, with the 
fame undiſſembled ſincerity, what effect 
this abſence has n__ your uſual chear- 
#ulnc? as I will honeſtly confeſs on 


LETTER XIV. 1 


avever 11, 17 


my own part, that I am too intereſted 
to wiſh a circumſtance, ſo little conſiſtent 
with my own repoſe, ſhould be altoge- 
ther reconcileable to your's. I have at- 
tempted, however, to purſue your ad- 
vice, and divert myſelf by the ſubje&t 
you to my thoughts: but 
it is impoſſible, I perceive, to turn of 
— —— _ om an object, which 
My heart, like a er bid hich bs 
hunted from her neſt, is ſtill returning 
to the place of it's affections, and after 
ſome vain efforts to fly off, ſettles again 
whereall it's cares and all it's tenderneſs 
are centered. Adieu. 


TO PHILOTES.. 


T Fear I ſhall loſe all my credit with 
you as a gardener, by this ſpe- 
cimen which I venture to ſend you o 
the produce of my walls. The ſnails, 
indeed, have had more than their ſhare 
of my peaches and neftarines this ſea- 
An; but will you not ſmile when I tell 


* 


AvVavsy 20, 171% 


you. that 1 corp en ee at rake 
ufer them to be deſtroyed ? I ſhould 


f ſcarce dare to acknowledge this weak- 


neſs, (as the lity of the world, no 
doubt, would call it) had I not experi- 
enced, by many agreeable inſtances, 
onto beech bh een heb = | 
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ſentiment of my heart. To confeſs the 
truth then, I have ſome (cruples with 


| —— to the liberty we aſſume in the 


mited deſtruct ion of theſe lower or- 
ders of exiſtence. I know not upon 
what principle of reaſon and juſtice, it 
is, that mankind have founded their 
right over the lives of every creature 
that is placed in a ſubordinate rank of 
being to themſelves. Whatever claim 
they may have in right of food and 
ſelt- defence, did they extend their pri- 
vilege no farther thoſe articles 
would reaſonably carry them, number- 
leſs beings might enyoy their lives in 
peace, who are now hurried out of 
them by the moſt wanton and unneceſ- 
fary cruelties. I cannot, indeed, diſ- 
cover why it ſhould be thought leſs 
inhumane to cruſh to death a harmleſs 
iniet, whole ſingle offence is that he 
eats that food which nature has pre- 
* tor it's ſuſtenance ; than it would 
, were I to Kill any more bulky crea- 
ture for the ſame reaſon. There are 
few tempers ſo hardened to the impreſ- 
fions of humanity, as not to ſhudder at 
the thought of the latter; and yet the 
former is univerſally praiſed without 
the leaſt check of compaſſion, This 
ſcems to arile from the groſs. error of 
ſuppoſing, that every creature is really 
in itſelf contemptible, which happens 
to be cloathed with a body infinitely 
diſproportionate to our on; not con- 
ſidering that great and. /itfle are mere- 
ly relative terms. But the inimitable 
Shakeſpeare would teach us, that 


The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corp'ral ſufPrance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. |; 


11 — — ant 
tude ical imagination, but fu 

ed — diſcoveries of the mod 
improved philoſophy : for there is every 
reaion to believe that the 1enſations of 
many inſets are as. exquiſite as thoſe of 
ereaturcsot farmoreenlarged dimenſions; 
perhaps even more ſo. Themillepedes, 
tor inſtance, rolls it elf round, upon the 
Fay any touch ; and. the ſnail gathers 
in her horns. upon the leaſt approach of 
your hand. Are not theſe t ſt 
iadications of their ſenſbility? and is 


. 


+ 


it any evidence of ours, that we are 
not therefore induced to treatthem with 
a more fympathizing tenderneſs ? 

I was extremely pleaſed with a ſenti- 
ment I met with the other day in ho- 
neſt Montaigne. That good-natured 
author remarks, that there is a certain 

neral claim of kindneſs and beneyo- 

nce which every ſpecies of creatures 
has 2 to — us. It is to be re- 
„that this generous maxim is 

* more attended to, in the affair of 
education, and preſſed home upon ten- 
der minds in it's full extent and lati- 
tude. Iam far, indeed, from think= 
ing that the early delight which children 
diſcover in tormenting flies, &c. is a 


mark of any innate cruelty of temper ; 


becauſe this turn may be accounted for 
upon other principles, and it is enter- 
taining unworthy notions of the Deity 
to ſuppoſe he forms mankind with 2 
propeniity to the moſt deteſtable of all 
diſpoſitions. But moſt certainly, | 
being unreſtrained in {ports of this kind, 

they may acquire by habit what they 
never would have learne4 from nature, 
and grow up into a confirmed inatten- 
tion to every kind ot ſuffering but their 
own. Accordingly the upreme court 
of judĩcature at Athens thought an in- 
ſtance of this ſort not below it's cogni- 


2ance, and puniſhed a boy for puttin 


out the eyes of a poor bird, that h 
unhappily tallen into his hands. 

It might be of ſervice, therefore, it 
ſhould cem, in order to awaken as ea: 
as ible in children an extenhve ſen 
of humanity, to give them a view of 
ſeveral iorts of iniects as they may be 


2 by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, 
an 


to ſhew them that the ſame evident 
marks of wiſdom and goodnels prevail 
in the formation of the minuteſt in ect, 
as in that ot the moſt enormous Leviap 
than: that they are equally fur1iſhedl 
with whatever is neceſſary not omy to 
the preſervation but the happineis of 
their beings in that clais ot exiitcnce to 
which Providence has aſſigned them : in 
a word, that the whole — pang 
their reſpective organs diſtinttly pro- 
claims — objects ot the divine be- 
vevolence, and thretore that they juſi- 
ly ought to be ſo of ours, Iam, &c. 
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ood 
whilſt I am the only 
among your friends, who have ventured 
to omit a congratulation in form. I 
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LETTER XVlI. 


TO THE 


OU ſee how much I truſt to your 
nature and your judgment, 
rſon, perhaps, 


am not, however, intentionally guilty; 
for I really deſigned you a viſit before 
now : but hearing that your acquaint- 
ance flowed in upon you from all quar- 
ters, I thought it would be more agree- 
able to you, as well as to myſelf, if I 
waited till the inundation was abated, 
But if I have not joined in the general 
voice of congratulation, I have not, 
however, omitted the ſincere, though ſi 
lent wiſhes, which the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip can / ſuggeſt to a heart entirely in 

our intereſts. Had I not long ſince 
Forſaken the regions of poetry, I would 
tell you, in the language of that coun- 
try, how often I have ſaid, May 


LETTE 


SAME. 
FEBavaARy 1, 1738. 
All heav'n, 
And happy confte!lations on that hour 


Shed ther ſelecteſt ir fluence Mir 7. 


But plain proſe will do as well for plain 
truth ; and there is no occaſion for any 
art to periuade you, that you have u 
every occurrence of your life, my beſt 
wiſhes, I hope ſhortly to have 
an opportunity of making myſelf better 
known to Aſpaſia, When I am fo, I 
ſhall rejoice with her on the choice ſhe 
has made of a man, from whom I will 
undertake to promile her all the happi. 
neſs which the ſtate ſhe has entered into 
can atford. Thus much I do not ſcru- 
ple to ſay of her huſband to you : the 
reſt I had rather ſay to her. If upon 
any occaſion you ſhould mention me, 
— it be - > character _ I moſt 
yalue myſelf upon, that of your much 
obliged and very affectionate friend. 


R XVIII. 


TO HORTENSIUS. 


Can by no means ſubſcribe to the 

1 ſentiments of your laſt letter, nor 
with you in thinking, that the 

love of fame is a paſſion which either 
reaſon or religion condemns. I con- 
feſs, indeed, there are ſome who have 
repreſented it as inconſiſtent with both; 
and I remember in particular, the ex- 
cellent author of The Religion of Nature 
delineated, has treated it as highly irra- 
tional and abſurd, As the paſlage 
falls in ſo thoroughly with your own 


turnof thought, you will have no ob- 


jection, I imagine, to my quoting it at 


large; and I give it you, at the ſame 


time, as a very great authority on your 
ſide. In node, (fays that writer) 
© the man is not known ever the more 
© topoſterity, becauſe his name is tranſ- 
© mitted to them: He doth not live be- 
© cauſe his name does, When it is 
* ſaid, Julius Cæſar ſubdued Gaul, 
© conquered Pompey, &c. it is the ſame 


thing as to ſay, the conqueror of 


t Pompey was Julius Czlar, i, e, 


8 ' JULY, 5. 154% 
s Czſar and the conqueror of Pom 
© is the _ thi 1 Cæſar is as mu 
* known by one de ion as by the 
© other. The — then 1 5007 
* this: that the conqueror of Pompey 
© conquered PROP or ſomebody 
* conquered ſomebody ; or rather, fince 
C —_ — little known now as 
< Czar, conquered ſomebody. 
© Such a — 2 is call daa 
* ummortality! and ſych is the thing 
* called glory among us! To diſcern- 
© ing men this fame is mere air, and 
C _ deſpiſe, if not ſnun. 
But ſurely, ere to confider too cui. 
ouſly (as Horatio ſays to Hamlet) to 
confider thus, For though fame with 
pm ſhould be, in the ſtrict ana- 
= of it, no other than what if is here 
icribed, a mere unintereſting propo- 
ſition, amounting to nothing more than 
that /o acted meritoriouſly ; yet 
it would not neceſſarily follow, that 
true philoſophy would baniſh the deſire 


of it trom the human breaſt, For this 
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p*iſion may be (as moſt certainly it is) 
wiſely implanted in our ſpecies, not- 
— 2 the correſponding object 
ſhould in reality be very different from 
what it appears in imagination. Do not 
many of our moſt refined and even con- 
—— owe their exiſtence 
to our miſtakes? It is but extending 
(I will not ſay improving) ſome of our 
lenſes to a higher degree of acuteneſs 
than we now poſſeſs them, to make the 
faireſt views of nature, or the nobleſt 
productions of art, appear horrid and 
deformed. To ſee things as they truly 
and in themſelves are, would not always, 
rhaps, be of advantage to us in the 
intellectual world, any more than in 
the natural. But, after all, who ſhall 
certainly aſſure us, that the pleaſure of 
virtuous fame dies with it's poſſeſſor, 
and reaches not to a farther ſcene of 
exiſtence? There is nothing, it ſhould 
ſeem, either abſurd or unphiloſophical 
in ſuppoſing it y_ at leaſt, that 
the praiſes of t and the judi- 
cious, that feveeteſt muſic to an honeſt 
ear in this world, may be echoed back to 
the manſions of the next: that the poet's 
deſcription of Fame may be literally 
true, and though ſhe walks uponearth, 
ſhe may yet lift her head into heaven. 
But can it be reaſonable to entin- 
iſh a paſſion which nature has uni- 
verſally lighted up in the human breaſt, 
which we conſtantly find to burn 
with moſt ſtrength and brightneſs in 
the nobleſt and beſt boſoms ? 
Accordingly Revelation is ſo far from 
endeavouring (as you ſuppolc) to eradi- 
tate the ſeed which nature has thus 
deeply planted, that ſhe rather ſeems, 
an the contrary, to cheriſh and forward 


it's growth, To be exalted with bo- 
rour, and to be had u everlaſling re- 
membrance, are in the number of thoſe 
encouragements which the Jewiſh diſ- 
penſation offered to the virtuous; as the 

ſon from whom the ſacred Author of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem received his birth, 
is herielf repreſented as rejoicing that 
all generations u call ber bl: 25 

To be convinced of che great advan- 
tage of cheriſting this high regard ts 

lterity, this noble defire of an after- 
[ite in the breath of others, one need 
only look back upon the hiſtory of the 
antient Greeks and Romans. What 
other principle was it, Hortenſius, 
which produced that exalted ſtrain of 
virtue in thoſe days, that may well ſerve 
as a model to theſe ? Was it not the 
conſentiens laus bonorum, the in 
vox bene judicantium, (as Tully calls it 
the concurrent approbation of the good, 
the uncorrupted applauſe of the wiſe, 
that animated their moſt generous pur- 
ſuits ? 

To confeſs the truth, I have been 
ever inclined to think it a very dangerous 
attempt, to endeavour to leſſen the mo- 
tives of right acting, or to raiſe any ſuſpi- 
cion concerning their ſolidity. The tem- 


pers and diſpoſitions of mankind are ſo 
extremely different, thatjit ſeems neceſ- 
fary they ſhould be called into action b 

a variety of incitements. Thus, while 


ſome are willing to wed Virtue for her 


ſonal charms, others are engaged to 
take her for the ſake of her expected 
dowry : and fince her followers and 
admirers have fo little to hope from her 
in preſent, it were pity, methinks; to 
reaſon them out of any imaginary advan- 
tage in reverſion, Farewel. I am, &c, 


LETTER XX. 


TO cLEORA. 


Think, Cleora, you are the trueſt 

female hermit I ever knew. At leaſt 
do not remember to have met | gs 
among your ſex of the ſame order wit 
yourlelt; for as to the religious on the 
other fide of the water, I can by no 
means eſteem them worthy of being 
ranked in your number. They are a 
lort of people who either have ſeen no- 
thing of the world, or too much; and 
Where is the merit of giving up what 


one is not acquainted with, or what one 
is weary of? But you are a far more 
illuſtrious recluſe, who haveentered into 
the world with innocency, and retired 
from it with good humour. That ſort 
of life, which makes fo amiable a figure 


in the deſcription of poets and phi . 


phers, and which kings and heroes have 
profeſſed to aſpire atter, Cleora actually 
enjoys: the lives her own, free from the 


follics and uppertinences, the hurry and 
oll n 50 a . 


2 


diſappoĩntments of falſe purſuits ofev 
kind” | Hod much do ; pt . 
of ſuch ſolitude to all the glittering, 
paring, gaudy days of the ambitious ? 
ſhallnot envy them their gold and their 
filver, their precious jewels, and their 
changes of raiment, while you permit 
me to join you and Alzaaier in your 
Hermitage. I hope to do ſo on Sunday 
evening, and attend you to the fiege of 
Tyre, or the deſarts of Africa, or 
wherever elſe your hero ſhall lead you. 
But ſhould I find you in more elevated 
company, and engaged with the raptur- 
ous “ , even then, I hope, you will 
Hot refuſe to admit me of your wy 
If I have not yet a proper gout fe the 
anyſtic writers, perhaps I am not quite 
incapable of acquiring one; as 
I have every thing of the hermit in 
gompolition except the enthuſiaſm, it is 
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not impoſſible but I may catch that alſo, 
by the affiſtance of you and. [ 
deſire you would receive me as a 
bationer at leaſt, and as one who is wil- 
ling, if he is worthy, to be initiated into 
your ſecret doctrines. I think I only 
want this taſte and a reliſh of the mar. 
vellous, to be wholly in your ſentiments, 
Poſſibly I may be ſo happy as to attain 
both in = time: I fancy at leaſt there 
is a cloſe connection between them, and 
I ſhall not deſpair of obtaining the one, 
if I can by any means atrive at the 
other. But which muſt I endeavour at 
firit? ſhall I prepare for the myſtic by 
commencing ith the romance,or would 
py adviſe me to begin with Malbranch 
ore I undertake Glelia ? Suffer me, 
however, ere J enter the regions of fic. 
tion, to bear teſtimony to one conftant 
truth, by aſſuring you that I am, &c, 


LETTER XX. 


TO EUPHRONIUS. 


1 Have often mentioned to you the 
IJ pleaſure I received from Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation of the Iliad : but my admira- 
tion of that inimitable performance has 
zncreaſed upon me, ſince you tempted 
me to compare the copy with the origi- 
nab. To fay of this noble work, that 
it is the beſt which ever appeared of the 
kind, would be {peaking in much lower 
terms than it deſerves; the world per- 
haps ſcarte ever before ſaw a truly poe- 
tical tranſlation: for, as Denham ob- 
ſerves,. 

Such is our pride, our folly, or our fite, 
That few, but thoſe who cannot write,tranſlate, 


Mr. Pope, ſeems in moſt. places, to 
have been inſpired with the ſame ſub- 
lime ſpirit that animates his original ;as 
he often takes fire from a ſingle hint in 
his author, and blazes — even with a 
Kronger and brighter flame of poetry. 
Thus the characker of „ it 
ſtands in the Engliſh Iliad, is height- 
ened, I think, with more maſterly 
ſtrokes of fatire than appear in the Greek 
as many of thoſe ſimilies in Homer, 
which would appear, perhaps, to a mo- 
dern eye too naked and unornamented, 
are painted by Pope in all the beautiful 
drapery of the moſt graceful metaphor, 
With what propricty ot 6gurey for ia · 


dcr 10, 1744 
ſtance, has he raiſed the following com. 
pariſon! 

Eur" oper vpe Novo; xalley wir aer, 
Haasis eri poow, un Gt T5 rr; eau, 
Teroov Ti; r mmMevIou, coy 7 em Mao 
ex. Ill. m. 10 


Thus from his flagey wings when Eurus ſhed 

A night of vapours round the mountain- heads, 

Swift-gliding miſts the duſky fields invade; 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight 
ſhade : 

While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks 


ſurvey, 

Loſt and confus'd amidft the thicken'd day! 
So wrapt in gath'ring duſt the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, ſwept on and hid the plain 

When Mars, being wounded by Dio- 
med, flies back to heaven, Homer com- 
pares him in his paſſage to a dark cloud 
raiſed by ſummer heats, and driven by 


Own & mx f t pra ang, 


4 | I.” oa v. 64. 


The inimitable tranſlator improves this 
image, by throwing in ſome curcum- 
ſtances, which, though not in the ort. 
ginal, are exactly in the ſpirit of Ho- 
mer: * 


A «© 
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As vapoure, blown by Aufter's ſultry breath, 


Pregnant with playucs, and ſhedding ſeeds of 


death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius riſe, 
Choak the puch d earth, and blacken all 
the ſkies » 
In ſuch a cloud the god, from combat driv'n, 
High oer the dulty whirlwind ſcales the 
heav n. 


There is a deſcription in the eighth 


book which Ruftarhiue, ir forms, ef- 


teemed the moſt beautiful night-piece 
that could be found in poetry. If I am 
not greatly miſtaken, however, I can 
produce a 'finer : and I am perſuaded 
even the warmeſt admirer of Homer will 
allow, the following lines are interior 
to the correſponding ones in the tranſla- 
tion: 

Ne Y 07” iy Uααh¼p dert eps Town 
de apenf- cr, ort r ere ö Gf, 

Ex T tprvoy Peder TRITU Kh WAN XU, 


Ku vat 8" as wn e 
e ay vr 


mae & 2 ure apy Ye de T4 bores 
Woe, | Il, viii. 551, 


Ax when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O er —_— clear azure ſpreads her ſacred 
©; 
When La a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
And not a cloud o'ercaits the ſolemn ſcene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And ſt ars unnumber d gild the glowing pole : 
Oer the dark trees a yellower verdute ſhed, 
And tip with ſlver ev'ry mountain's head; 
Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſc, 
A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies ; 
The conſc ous ſwains, rejoicing in the ſight, 
Fye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 


I fear the enthuſiaſtic admirers of 
Homer would look upon me with much 
indignation, were hey to hear: me 
a ap of any thing in modern lan- 
guage as equal to the ſtrength and ma- 
jeſty of that great father of poetry. But 
the following paſſage having been quot- 
ed by a celebrated author of antiquity, 
as an inſtanee of the true ſublime, I wil 
kave it to you todetermine whether the 


tranſlation has not at leaſt as juſt a 
elaim to that character as the original. 
NL; 3 07. Y pact; 08 T9] 2,uce x7” apt * 

E; fUαοννναννν τοτππνττ n 
Nera tx jaryeiach, a 179798 wonder, 

Taz 2; re et Ne & wary G IN LOW, 


Q; ray e YET 12 1 TH $8; re. 
As torrents roll, encreas'd by num'rous rills, 


With rage impetwous dawa theix echoing bills 


* - 


Ruſh to the vales, and. d the pl. 
Roar thro — c — — 
The diſtant ſhepherd trembling bears the 
ſound : 
$o mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound, 
There is no ancient author more likely 
to betray an injudicious interpreter into 
meanneſſea, than Homer ; as it requires 
the utmoſt ſkill and addreſs to preierve 
that venerable air ot ſimplicity which is 
one of the characteriſtical marks of that 
poet, without ſinking the exprethon or 
the ſentiment into contempt. Anti- 
quity will furniſh a very ſtrong inſtance 
of the truth of this obſervation, ina ſin- 
gle line which is preſerved to us from a 
tranſlation of the Iliad by one Labeo, a 
favourite poet, it ſcems, of Nero. It ig 
quoted by an old icholiait upon Perſus, 
and happens to be a verſion of the fol- 
lowing paſſage in the fourth book: 


var Bfabate Thcunyary feats 74 rrubag, 


which Nero's admirable poet rendered 
literally thus: 


Crudum mandaces Priamum Priamique pie 
unos. 


I need not indeed have gone ſo far back 
for my inſtance: a Labeo of our own 
nation would have ſupplied me with one 
much nearer at hand, Ogilby or Hobbs 
(I forget which) has tranſlated this very 
verſe in the ſame ridiculous manner: 
And eat up Priam and his children all. 

But a many other paſſages of 
this ſort I obſerved one in the fame book, 
which raiſed my curioſity to examine in 
what manner Mr. Pope had conducted 
it. Juno, in a general council of the 
gods, thus accoſts Jupiter: 

Angreſſe Ke, = 

lag 9 e 199 Juve oy 13: ea gow 

I&:ut , or ihr joy Mu] Ie pars ens 

Ae arytiarn, Tiga , T Tt . 
which is as much as if ſhe had faid in 
plain Engliſh, « Why turely, Jupiter, 
© you won't be ſo cruel as to render in- 
etfectual all my expence ot labour and 
© ſweat. Have I not tired both m 

© horſes, in order to raiſe forces to ruin 
© Priam and his family? It i 
the moſt delicate touches imaginable, ta 
raiſe ſuch a ſentiment as this into 
tolerable degree of dignity. - But a tki 


fal artiſt knows how to embelliſh the 


moſt ordinary ſubject; G 


F 
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be low and ſpiritleſs from a leſs maſterly 
pencil, becomes pleaſing and graceful 
when worked up by Mr. Pope's. 


Shall then, O tyrant of th' ctherial plain, 
My ſchemes,my lubours and my hopes be vain? 


- Bave I for this ſhook Ilion with alarms, 


Aſſcmblcd nations, ſet two worlds in ams? 
To ſytead the ui flew from ſhore to ſhore, 
Th" 1mmortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 

But to ſhew you that I am not ſo en- 
thuſiattic an admirer of this glorious 
performance, as to be blind to it's im- 
pertections z I will venture to point out 
a paſſage or two (amongſt others which 
might be mentioned) wherein Mr. 
Pope's uſual judgment ſeems to have 
faiied him. 

When Iris is ſent to inform Helen 
that Paris and Mencelaus were going to 
decide the fate of both nations by ſingle 
combat, and were actually upon the 
point of eng2ging ; Homer deſcribes her 
as haſtily throwing a veil over her face, 
and flying to the Scæan gate, from 
whence ſhe might have a full view of 
the field of battle. 


Aria © exyromos neonate bone, 
Nr” i Jadu, Tye wore Fax) uot, 
Ox err an Tye xi npurodes by rmwh, xc. 
Arle © tn weve), ch Excuru W, Mu. 

, II. iii. 142. 


Nothing could — more inte- 
reſting to Helen, than the circumſtances 
in which ſhe is here repreſented : it was 
neceſſary therefore to exhibit her, as 
Homer we ſee has, with much eagerneſs 
and impetuoſity in her motion. But 
what can be more calm and quiet than 
the attitude wherein the Helen of Mr. 
Pope appears ? 
O er her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe threw, 
And ſoftly ſighing from the loom withdrew : 
Her hwndmaids di- 
Her ſilint iontſtep, to the Scæan gate. 
Thoſe expreſſions of ſpeed and impe- 
tuoſity which occur ſo oiten in the ori- 
ginal lines, Viz. ur. MT, 
trete, would have been ſufficient, one 
thould have imagined, to have guarded 
a tranſlator from falling into an impro- 
priety of this kind, ; 
This brings to my mind another in- 
ſtance of the lame nature, where our 
Engliſh poet, by not attending to the 
particular expreſſion of his author, has 
iven us a picture of a very different 
kind than what Homer intended, In 
the firſt Tliad the reader is introduced 
into a council of the Grecian chiefs, 


© 


where very warm debates ariſe betweeg 
Agamemnon and Achilles. As nothing 
was likely to prove more fatal to the 
Grecians than a diſſenſion between thoſe 
two princes, the venerable old Neſtor 
is repreſented as greatly alarmed at the 
conſequences of this quarrel, and riſing 
up to moderate between them with 2 
vivacity much beyond his years. This 
circumitance Homer has happily inti- 
mated by a ſingle word 1 


Traci & Necup 
ANOFOTZE. 


Upon which one of the commentators 
very juſtly obſerves— Ui, in re magna et 
fericuloſa, non placide aſſurgentem facit, 
ſed prorumpentem ſenem quogur. A cir- 
cumſtance which Horace ſeems to have 
bad particularly in his view in the epiſ- 
tle to Lollius: fs 

Neſtor componere lite 
Liter Peleiden feſtinat et 2 Auriden. 
- Ep. i. 2, 
This beauty Mr. Pope has utterly over- 
looked, and ſubſtituted an idea very 
different from that which the verb «rw 
ſuggeſts : he renders it, 


$loe from his ſeat aroſe the Pylian ſage. 


But a more unfortunate word could 
ſcarcely have been joined with aroſe, as 
it deſtroys the whole ſpirit of the piece, 
and is juſt the reverſe of what both the 
occaſion and the original required. 

I doubt, gar 5a are - 
ing weary : will you have patience, 
. whilſt I * — 
tion more, and I will interrupt you no 


_—_ ? 

hen Menelaus and Paris enter the 
liſts, Pope ſays, 

Amidſt the dreadful vale the chiefs advance, 


All pale with rage, and ſhake the threat ning 
lance. 


In the original it is, 
Ee [420799 T Xo Ay ary 5IXAvTe 
Qu . 
| II. ii. 34t. 


But does not the expreſſion—all pale 
with rage—call up a very contrary det 
to dum Sexe The former ſeems to 
ſuggeſt to one's imagination the ridicu- 
lous paſſion ot a couple of female ſcolds; 
whereas the latter conveys the terrify- 
ing image of two ind t heroes, ani - 
mated with calm and deliberate valour. 
Farewel, 1 am, &ca | 
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LETTER XXI. 


TO CLEORA, 


A having read your l let- 


A. ter, I can no longer doubt of the 

th of thoſe ſalutary effects, which are 
faid to have been produced by the ap- 

lication - certain —— — 1 

ve myſelf experienced t lit 
of the ching: and a few ſtrokes of — 
pen have abated a pain, which of all 
others is the moſt uneaſy, and the moſt 
difficult to be relieved ; even the pain, 
my Clora, of the mind. To ſympa- 
thize with my ſufferings, as Cleora 
kindly aſſures me ſhe does, is to aſſu 
them ; and half the uneaſineſs of her ab- 
ſence is removed, when ſhe tells me that 
ſhe regrets mine. | 

Since I thus aſſuredly find that you 
can work miracles, I will believe Uke- 
wiſe that you have the gift of prophecy; 
and I can no longer deſpair that the time 
will come, when we ſhall again meet, 
ſince you have abſolutely pronounced 
that it will. I have ventured, therefore, 
(as you will ſee by my laſt pee. wy, 
toname the day, In the mean time, 
amuſe myſelf with doing every thing 
that looks like a preparation for my 


journey z gi apro le braccia per 


ftringervi affettuoſamente al mio ſenns. 


The truth is, you axe every inſtant in 
my thoughts, and each occurrence that 
ariſes ſuggeſts you tomy remembrance, 
If I ſee a clear ſky, I wiſh it may ex- 
tend to you; and if I obſerve a cloudy 
one, I am uneaſy leſt my Cleora ſhould 
be expoſed to it. I never read an in- 
tereſting — or 2a pertinent remark, 
that I do not long to communicate it to 

ou, and learn to double my reliſh b 
ing your judicious obſervations. 
cannot take a turn in my garden, but 
every walk calls you into my mind. 
, Cleora! I neyer yiew thole ſcenes 


4 


uA en , 1739." 
of our former converſations, without x 
ſigh. Judge then how often I ſigh, when 
every object that ſurrounds me brings 


you freſh tomy imagination. You re- 
member the attitude in which the faith · 
ful Penelope is drawn in Pope's Odyfley, 
when ſhe goes to fetch the bow of Ulyſ. 
ſes for the ſuitors ; 


Acrofs her knees ſhe !aid the well-known bow, 
And penſive ſut, and ters began to flow. - 


I find myſelf in numberleſs ſueh tender 
reverics; and if I were ever ſo much 
diipoſed to baniſh you frommythoughts, 
it would be impoſlible I ſhould do fo, 
in a place where every thing that pre- 
ſen's itſelf, to me, reminds me that you 
were once here. I muſt not expect (I 
ought not, indeed, for the ſake of your 
repole to wiſh) to he thus frequently and 
thus fondly the ſubject of your medita- 
tions: but may I not hope that you em- 

loy a few moments at leaſt of every day, 
in thinking of him whoſe whole atten- 
tion is fixed upon you ? 

I have ſent you the hiſtory of the 
Conqueſt of Mexico, in Engliſh, which, 
as it is tranſlated by ſo good a hand, will 
be equally pleaſing and leſs troublciome, 
than reading it in the original. I long 
to be of this party in your expedition ts 
the new world, as I lately was in your 
conqueſts of Italy. How happily could 
I fit by Cleora's fide, and puriue the 
Spaniards in their triumphs, as I for- 
merly did the Romans; or wake a tran- 
fition trom a nation of heroes to à re- 
public ot ants! Glorious days indeed} 
when we paſſe whole mornings either 
with dictators or butterflies ; and ſome- 
times ſen! out a colony of Romans, 
and ſometimes of emmits! Adieu. I 
am, &c, 


* 


LETTER XXI. 


To PALEMON, 


HOUGH I am not convinced by 
your arguments, I am charmed 
5 your gloque.gcy and agmire the 


. Drenmarn 1), 1740. 


preacher at the ſame time that I condemn 
the doctrine. But there is no ſort of 


perions whoſe opinions one is more in- 
ay 


elined to wiſh right, than thoſe who are 
mgeniouſly in the wrong ; who have the 
art to add grace to error, andcan digni- 
fy miſtakes. 

Forgive me then, Palemon, if I am 
more than commonly ſolicitous that you 
ſhould review the ſentiments you ad- 
vanced, (I will not ſay, ſupported) with 
© much elegance in your laſt letter, and 
that I preis you to reconſider no- 
tons again and again. Can I fail, in- 
deed, to wiſh that you may find reaſon 
to renounce an opinion which may 
poſlibly one day or otherdepriveme of a 
triend, and my country of a patriot ? 
while Providence, perhaps, would yet 
have ſpared him to both. Can] fail to 
regret, that I ſhould hold one of the moſt 
valuable enjoyments of my life upon a 
tenure more than ordinarily precarious, 
ems by beſides thoſe numberleis acci- 


- 


ents by which chance may ſnatch you 
the world, a gloomy {ky or a cxoſs 
event may determine Palcraon to put an 
end to a life, -which ali who have been 
3 to, muſt for ever admire. 
But, Does the Supreme Being' (you 
alk) diſpenſe —— — condi- 
« tions different from all other benetac- 
© tors, and will he forge a gift upon me 
© which is go longer acceptable?” 
Let me demand in return, Whether 
a creature, ſo confined in it's percep- 
tions as man, may not miſtake his true 
intereſt, and reject, from a partial re- 
» what would be well worth accept- 
ang upon a more comprehenſive view ? 
May not even a mortal bene factor better 
waderſtand the value of that preſent he 
effers, than the perſon to it is 
tendered? And ſhall the ſupreme Author 
of all bene ſicence be eſteemed leſs wiſe 
in diſtioguiſhing the worth of thoſe 
ts he confers ? I agree with you, 
ndeed,that e were called into exiſtence 
an order to receive happineſs : but I can 
by no means infer from thence, that we 
are at liberty to reſign our being when- 
ever it becomes a burden. On the con- 
7, thoſe premiſſes ſeem to lead to a 
concluſion directly oppoſite; and if the 
gracious Author of my life created me 
 withan intent to make me h does it 
not neceſſarily follow, that 1 fall moſt 
certainly obtain that privilege, if I do 
not juſtly forfeit it by my own miſcon- 
duct? Numberlefs ends may be anſwer- 
en in the {ſchemes of Providence, hy 


turning aſide or interrupting that ſtream 
realon can 


pt bounty, which.our limited 
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in no ſort diſcover. How preſumptuous 
then muſt it be, to throw back a grant 
upon the hands of the great Governor 
of the univerſe, merely becauſe we do 
not immediately feel, or underſtand, it's 
full advantages ! 

That it is the intention of the Deity 
we ſhould remain in this ſtate of being 
tillhis ſummons calls us away, ſetms ag 
evident as that we at Guſt entered into 
it by his command : forwe can no more 
continue, than we could begin to exiſt, 
without the concurrence of the fame ſu- 
preme interpoſition. While, therefore, 
the animal powers do not ceaſe to per- 
form thoſe functions to which they were 
directed by their great Author, it may 
juſtly, I think, be conclude, that it is 
his deſign they ſhould not. 

Still, however, you urge, © That by 
© putting a period to you on exiſtence 
here, you only alter the modification 
© of matter ; and how (you atk) is the 
order of Providence diſturbed by 
* changing the combination of a parcel 
© of atoms from one figure to another?” 

But ſurely, Palemon, there is a fal - 
lacy in this reaſoning : ſuicide is ſome- 

ing more than c ing the .compo- 
nent parts ot the animal machine. It is 
ſtriking out a ſpiritual ſubſtance from 
that rank of beings wherein the wiſe 
Author of nature has placed it, and for- 
cibly breaking in upon tome other order 
of exiſtence. And as it ĩs impaſſible for 
the limited powers of reaſon to penetrate, 
the deſigns of Providence, it can never 
be proved that this is not diſturbing the 
ſchemes of nature. We pothibly may 
be, and indeed moſt probably are, con- 
nected with ſome higher rank af crea- 
tures: now-philoſnphy ill nc ver be able 
to determine, that thoſe - connections 
may not be diſconcerted.by.premature- 

— — 

One o pations 
in human nature, is the fear of death. 
It ſeems, indeed, to be placed by Provi- 
dence as a ſort of guard to retain man- 
kind within their appointed ſtation. 
Why elſe ſhould it ſo univerſally and 
almoſtinvariably operate ? It is obſerva- 
ble that no ſuch affect ion appears in any 
ſpecies of beings below us. They have 
no temptation, or no ability, to deſert 
the pol; aſſigned to them, 1 there ſore, 
it ſhould ſeem they have no checks of 
this kind to keep them within their pro- 
ſcribed limits. This general horror then 
in mankind at thc. apprebenſion ot. the 

TRE diſſolution, 
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diſſolution, carries with it, I think, a 
very ſtrong preſumptive argument in fa- 
vour of the opinion I am endeavouring 
to maintain. For if it were not given 
to us for the purpoſe J have ſuppoſed, 
what other can it ſerve? Can it be ima- 
gined that the benevolent Author of na- 
tire would have fo deeply wove it into 
our conſtitution, only to interrupt our 
preſent enjoyments ? 

I cannot, I confeſs, diſcover how the 
practice of ſuicide can be juſtified upon 
any principle,except upon that of down- 
right atheiſm. If we ſuppoſe a good 
Providence to govern the world, the 
conſequence is undeniable, that we muſt 
— rely upon it. If we imagine an 
evil one to prevail, what chance is there 
of finding that happineſs in another 
ſcene, which we have in vain ſought for 
in this? The ſame malevolent omnipo- 


tence can as eaſily purſue us in the next 


remove, as perſecute us in this our firſt 


ſtation. 


Upon the whole, Palemon, prudence” 


ſtrongly forbids ſo hazardous an experi- 
ment as that of being our own execu- 
tioners. We know the worſt that can 
happen in ſupporting life under all it's 
moſt wretched circumſtances : and if we 
ſhould be miſtaken in thinking it our 
duty to endure a load, which, in truth, 
we may ſecurely lay down ; it is anerrar 
extremely limited in it's conſequences, 
They cannot extend beyond this preſent 
exiſtence, and poſſibly may end much 
earlier: whereas no mortal can, with 
the leaſt degree of aſſurance, pronounce 
what may not be the effects of actin 
agreeably to the contrary opinion. 1 
am, &c, ; | 


LETTER XXII 


TO CLYTANDER. 


Am by no means in the ſentiments of 
that Grecian of your acquaintance, 
who, as often as he was preſſed to marry, 
replied, either that it was too ſoon or 
too late: and I think my favourite au- 
thor, the honeſt Montaigne, a little too 
ſevere when he obſerves upon this ſtory, 
gu il faut refuſer Popportunite à toute. 
action importune « for, 


Higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence 1 deem, 
Mikron. 


However, Iam not adyenturous enough 
to join with thoſe friends you mention, 
who are ſoliciting you, it ſeems, to look 
out for an engagement of this kind, It 
is an union which requires ſo much deli- 
caey in the cementing ;z it is a commerce 
where ſo many nice circumſtances muſt 
concur to render it ſucceſsful; that I 
would not yenture to pronounce of any 
two perſons, that they are qualified for 
each other. 

Ido not know a woman in the world 
who ſeems more formed to render a man 
ot ſenſe and generoſity happy in this ſtate 
than Amaſia: yet I ſhould ſcarcely have 
courage to recommend even Amaſia to 
my friend. You have ſeen her, I dare 
ky, thouſand times; but I am per- 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1733. 
ſuaded ſhe never attrafted your parti: 
cular obſervation, for ſhe is in the num- 
ber of thoſe who are ever overlooked in 
4 crowd, As often as I converſe with 
her, ſhe puts me in mind of the golden 
age: there is an innocency and ſimpli- 
city in all her words and aRiens, that 
* any thing the poets have deſcribed 
of thoſe pure and artleis*times. Indeed, 
the greateſt part of her life has been ſpent” 
ewes. in the ſame way as the early inha- 
bitants of the world, in that blameleſs 
period of it, uſed, we are told, to diſ- 
pole of theirs ; under the ſhade and ſhel- 
ter of her own venerable oaks, and in 
thoſe rural amuſements which are {ure 
to produce a confirmed habit bbth of 
health and chearfulneſs. Amaſia never 
faid, or attempted to ſay, a Tprightly 
thing in all her liſe; but the has done ten 
thouland generous ones : and if ſhe is 
not the moſt conſpicuous figure at an 
aſſembly, ſhe never envied or maligged 
thoſe 3 Her heart is all tender- 
neſs and benevolence.: no ſucceſs ever 
attended any of heracquaintance,'which' 
did not fill her boſom with the moſt diſin- 
tereſted complacency ; as no misfortune 
ever reached her knowledge, that ſhe did 
not relieve or participate by her- gene- 
roſity. If ever ſhe ſhould fall into the 

d of a man ſhe loves, (and I am per- 

E ſuaded 
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ſuaded ſhe would eſteem it theworſt kind 
of proſtitution to reſign herſelf into any 
other) her whole life would be one con- 
tinued ſeries of kindneſs and compliance. 
The humble opinion ſhe has of her own 
uncommon merit, would make her ſs 
much the more ſenſible of her huſband's ; 
and thoſe little ſubmiſſions on his ſide, 
which a woman of more pride and ſpirit 
would confider only as a claim of right, 


would be eſteemed by Amaſia as ſo many 


additional motives of her love and gra- 
titude. 

But if I dwell any lon 
amiable picture, I may 


upon this 
in danger, 
perhaps, of reſembling that ancient ar- 
tiſt, who enamoured of the pro- 
duction of his own pencil: for my ſecu- 
rity, therefore, as well as to put an end 
to your trouble, it will be beſt, I be- 
lieve, to ſtop her. Iam, &c. 


LETTER XXIV. 


TO ORONTES., 


1 Was apprehenſive my laſt had given 
you but too much occaſion of recol- 
lecting the remark of one of your ad- 
mired ancients, that * the art of elo- 
C . is taught by man, but it is the 
Gods alone that inipire the wiſdom of 
© filence.” That wiſdom, however, you 
are not willing I ſhould yet practiſe; and 
you muſt needs, it ſeems, e far- 
ther ſentiments upon the ſubjcct of Ora» 
tory. Be it then as my ſriend requires; 
but let him remember, it is a hazardous 
thing to put ſome men upon talking on 
a favourite topic. | 
One of the moſt pleaſing exerciſes of 
the imagination, is that wherein ſhe is 
one in comparing diſtin ideas, 
a diſcovering their various reſemblan- 
ces. There is no ſingle perception of 
the mind that is not capable of an in- 
finite number of conſiderations in refe- 
rence to other objects; and it is in the 
novelty and variety of theſe unexpected 
connections, that the richneſs of a wri- 
ter's genius is chiefly diſplayed. A vi- 
gorous and lively fancy does not tamely 
confine ĩtſelf to the idea which lies before 
it, but looks beyond the immediate ob- 
ject of it's contemplation, and oblerves 
how it ſtands in conformity with num- 
berleſs others. It is the prerogative of 
the human mind thus to bring it's 
images together, and compare the leve- 
ral circumſtances of ſimilitude that at- 
tend them. By this means Eloquence 
exerciſes a kind of magic power; ſhe can 
raiſe innumerable beauties from the moſt 
barren ſubje&s, and give the p of 
novelty to the moſt common. I he ima- 
gination is thus kept awake by the moſt 
agreeable motion, and entertained with 


o 
„ -- . 


a thouſand different views both of art 
and nature, which ſtill terminate upon 
the principal object. For this reaſon I 

refer the metaphor to the fimile, as a 

r more pleaſing method of illuſtration. 
In the former, the action of the mind is 
leſs languid, as it is employed at one 
and the ſame inſtant in comparing the 
reſemblance with the idea it attends ; 
whereas, in the latter, it's operations are 
more flow, being obliged to ſtand till 
as it were, in order to contemplate firſt 
the principal object, and then it's cor- 
reſponding image. 

f all the flowers, however, that em- 
belliſh the regions of eloquence, there is 
none of a more tender and delicate na- 
ture; as there is nothing wherein a fine 
writer is more diſtinguiſhed from one of 
an ordinary claſs, than in the conduct 
and application of this figure. He is at 
liberty, indeed, to range through the 
whole compaſs of creation, and colle& 
his images from every object that ſur- 
rounds him. But though he may be thus 
amply furniſhed with materials, great 
judgment is required in chuſing them: 
for to render a metaphor perfect, it mult 
not only be apt, but pleaſing; it muſt 
entertain, as well as enlighten. . Mr. 
Dryden, therefore, can hardly eſea 
the imputation of a very unpardona 
breach of delicacy, when, in the dedi- 
cation of his Juvenal, he obſerves to the 
Earl of Dorſet, that ſome bad pou 
© carry their owners marks about them. 
© ſome brand or other on this buttock or 
© that ear, that it is notorious who art 
© the owners of the cattle.” The pot 
Manilius ſeems to have raiſed an image 
of the ſame injudicious kind, in that 

compliment 
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eompliment which he pays to Homer in 
the tollowing verſes : 


Cujuſque ex ore os 
Omnis 2 22 

I could never read theſe lines without 
calling to mind thoſe groteſque heads, 
which are fixed to the roof of the old 
building of King's College in Cam- 
bridge; which the ingenious architect 
has repreſented in the a& of vomiting 
out the rain, that falls through certain 
pipes moſt jndicioufly ſtuck in their 
mouths for that purpoſe. Mr. Addiſon 
recommends a method of trying the pro- 
priety of a metaphor, by drawing it out 
in viſible eſentation. Accordingly, 
I think this curious conceit of he 
builder might be employed to the ad- 
vantage of the youth in that univerfity, 
and ſerve for as proper an illuſtration of 
the abſurdity of the poet's image, as that 
antient picture which ZElian mentions, 
where Homer was figured witha ſtream 
running from the mouth, and a groupe 
of poets lapping it up at a diſtance. 

Bur 2 a certain decorum which 
is requiſite to conſtitute a perfect meta- 
phor, a writer of true taſte and genius 
will always ſingle out the moſt obvious 
images, and place them in the moſt un- 
obſerved points of reſemblance. Ac- 
cordingly, all alluſions which point to 
the more abſtruſe branches of the arts 
or ſciences, and with which none can be 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted but thoſe who 
have y_=_ far into the deeper ſtudies, 
— be carefully avoided, not only as 

antic, but impertinent; as 1 
vert the ſingle Ab of this fi — — 
add neither grace nor force to the idea 
they would elueidate. The moſt pleaſ- 
ing meta there fore, are thoſe which 
are derived from the more frequent oc- 
eurrences of art or nature, or the civil 
tranſactions and cuſtoms of mankind. 
Thus how expreſſive, yet at the ſame 
time how familiar, is that image which 
Otway has put into the mouth of Me- 
tellus, in his play of Caius Marius, 
where he calls Culpiclus 


That mad wild bull whom-Marius lets looſe 

On each occaſion, when he'd make Rome 
feel him, 

To toſs our laws and liberties l th air, 


But I never met witha more agreeable, 


or a more ificant alluſion, than one 
is Quintus Curtius, which is borrowed 


from the moſt ordinary object in com- 
mon life. That author repreſents Cra- 
terus as diſſuading Alexander from con- 
tinuing his Indian — againſt 
enemies too contemptible, he tells him, 
for the glory of his arms; and concludes 
his ſpeech with the following beautiful 
thought : Cito gierig ocſoliſeit in ſordidis 
hoflibus ; nec quidquan indignius eft quam 
conſumi eam ubi non poteft oſtendi. Now 
I am got into Latin quotations, I can- 
not forbear — g 2 3 beautiful 
age, which I lately had the pleaſure 
* and which I will — to 
33 as equal to any thing ot the ſame 
ind, either in ancient or modern com- 
poſition. I met with it in the ſpeech 
of a young orator, to whom I have the 
happineſs to be related, and whe will one 
day, I perſuade myſelf, prove as great 
an honour to his country, as he is at 
ou to that learned ſociety of which 
e is a member. He is ſpeaking of the 
writings of a celebrated prelate, who 
received his education in that famous 
ſeminary to which he belongs, and il- 
luſtrates the peculiar elegancewhich diſ- 
tinguiſhes all that author's performan- 
ces, by the following juſt and pleaſin 
aſſemblage of diction and imagery : & 
quodcungque oy 4 Ig (et per omnia 
ſane verſatile i e duxit ingenium) 
neſcio qua luce fibi ſolt propria, et illu- 
minawit; haud diſſimih ei aureo Titians 
radio, qui per totam tabulam gliſcens cam 
were ſuam denunciat. As there is no- 
thing more entertaining to the imagi- 
nation than the productions of the 2 
arts; there is no kind of ſimilitudes or 
metaphors which are in general more 
ſtriking, than thoſe vhichallude to their 
roperties and effects. It is with great 
jud t, therefore, that the ingenious 
author of the dialogue concerning the 
Decline of Eloquence among the Ro- 
mans, recommends to his orator a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the whole circle 
of the polite arts. A knowledge of this 
fort furniſhes an author with illuſtra- 
tions of the molt agrecable kind, and 
ſets a gloſs upon his compoſitions which 
enlivens them with fingular grace and 
ſpirit, / 
| Were I to point out the beauty and 
efficacy of metaphorical language, by 
particular inſtances,I ſhould ratherdraw 
my examples from the moderus than the 
ancients ; the latter being ſcarcely, I 
think, ſo exact and delicate in this arti- 
cle of cympoſition as the former. The 
1 E 2 - gre@ 
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— improvements, indeed, in natural 
nowledge, which have been made in 
theſe later ages, have opened a vein of 
metaphor entirely unknown to the an- 
tients, and enriched the fancy of mo- 


dern wits with a new itock ot the moſt ' 


pleaſing ideas: a circumſtance which 
mult give them a very confiderable ad- 
vantage over the Greeks and Romans. 


I am ture at leaſt, of all the oritingy 
the 


with which I have been converſant, 
works of Mr. Addiſou will afford the 
moſl abundant ſupply of this kind, in 
all its variety and perfection. Truth 
and beauty of imagery is, indeed, bis 
characteriſticaldiſtinct ion, and the prin- 
cipal point of eminence which raiſes his 
ſtyle above that of every author in any 
language that has fallen within my no- 
tice, He is every where highly figura- 
tive; yet, at the ſame time, he is the 
moltealy and per ſpicuous writer I have 
ever peruſed. The reaſon is, his images 
are always taken from the molt natural 
and familiar appearances; as they, are 
choſen with the utmoſt delicacy and 
judgment. Suffer me only to mention 
one out of a thouſand I could name, as 
It Appears to me the fineſt and moſt ex- 
oſſive that ever language conveyed, 
Fe is in one of his inimitable papers 
upon Paradiſe Loſt, where he is takin 
notice of thoſe changes in nature whic 
the author of that truly divine poem de- 
ſeribes as immediately ſucceeding the 
fall. Among other prodigies, Milton 
repreſents the ſun in an eclipſe; and at 
the ſame time a bright cloud in the 
weſtern region of the heavens deſcend- 
ing with a band of angels. Mr. Addi- 
ſon, in order to ſhew his author's art and 
judgment in the condutt and diſpoſition 
of this ſublime ſcenery, obſerves, * The 
© whole theatre of nature is darkened, 
© that this glorious machine may appear 
© in all it's ſuſtre and magnificence.* I 
know not, Orontes, whether you wil 
agree lu ſentiment with me; but I mu 
confeſs I am at a loſs which to admire 


moſt upon this occaſion, the poet or the 


critic. : 5 


There is a double beauty in ima 
of this kind when they are not only me- 
taphors, but alluſions. I was much 
pleaſed with an inſtance of this un- 
common ſpecies, in a little poem intitled 
The Spleen. The author of that piece, 
(who has thrown together more original 
thoughts than I ever read in the ſame 
gompaſs of lines) ſpeaking of the ad- 


vantages of exerciſe in diſſipating thoſs 

. vapours, which are ſo apt to 
ang upon ſome minds, employs the 

following image 2 
Throw but a ſtone, the giant dies. 


You will obſerve, Orontes, that the mes, 
taphor here is conceived with great pro- 
iety ot thought, if we — it only 
in it's primary view ; but when we ſee 
it pointing (till farther, and hinting at 
the ſtory of David and Goliah, it re, 
ceives a very conſiderable improvement 
from this double application, 
- It mult be owned, ſome of the greateſt 
authors, both ancient and modern, have 
made many remarkable flips in the ma- 


nagement of this figure, and haye ſome- 


times expreſſed themſelves with as much 
impropriety as an honeſt. ſailor of my 
acquaintance, a captain of a privateer, 
who wrote an account to his:owners of 
an engagement, in which he had the 
good fortune, he told them, of having 
only one of his hands ſhot through the 
nole. The great oaution therefore ſhould 
be, never to join any idea to aſigurat ive 
expreſſion, which would not be applica- 
ble to it in a literal ſenſe. Thus Cicero, 
in his treatiſe. De Clan, Oratoribus, 
ſpeaking of the family of the Sc ipios, is 
guilty of an impropriety of this. Kind; 
generoſam tir pem, ſays. be, ef lan- 
quam in unam arborem plura genera, 
fic in iflam' domum -multorum nfitam 
atque illuminatam ſapientiam. Mr. 
Addiſon, -hikewiſe, has fallen into an 
error of the (ame ſort, where he obſerves, 
© There is not a ſingle view of human 
nature, which is not ſufficient to ex- 
© 'tinguth the ſeeds of pride. In this 
paſſage he evidently unites images to- 
gether, which have no connection with 
each other. When a ſeed has loſt it's 
power of yegitation, I might in a mo- 
taphorical ſenſe ſay it is extingui/hed: 
but when in the ſame ſenſe I call that 
diſpoſition of the heart which produces 
pride the ſeed of that paſſion, T cannot, 
without introducing a confuſion of ideas, 
apply any word to ſeed but what corre- 
ſponds with it's real properties or cu- 
cumſtances. 1 
Another miſtake in the uſe of this 
figure is, when different images ue 
crouded too cloſe upon each other, or(to 
rels mylelf after Quintilian) whe 
— ets out with fforms and tem- 
s, and ends with fire and flames. A 
judicious reader will obſerve an _ 
pt 
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piety of this Kind in one of the late 
effays of the * inimitable author laſt 
quoted, where he tells us, That women 
were formed to temper mankind, not to 
ſet an edge upon their minds, and blow 
np in them thoſe paſſions which are too 
apt to riſe of their own accord, Thus a 
cclebrated orator, ſpeaking of that little 
blackening ſpirit in mankind, which is 
fond of ein ſpots in the brighteſt 
characters, remarks, that when perſons 
of this caſt of temper have mentioned 
any virtue in their neighbour, It is well, 
if, to balance the matter, they do not 
clap ſome fault into the oppoſite ſcale, 
that ſo the enemy may not go off with 


Axing colours. © Dr. Swift alſo, whole . 
rie is the moſt pure and ſimple of any 


ot our claſſic writers, and who does not 
ſeem in general very fond of the figu- 
rative manner, is not always free from 
cenſure in his management of the me- 
taphorical language. In his eſſay on the 
Diſſenſions of Athens and Rome, ſpeak- 
ing of the populace, he takes notice, 
That though in their corrupt notions of 
divine workip they are apt to multiply 
their gods, yet their earthly devotion 1s 


ſeldom paid to above one idol at a time, 


whoſe car they pull with leſs murmur- 
ing, and much more (kill, than when 
they ſhare the /ading, or even hold the 
helm. The moſt injudicious writer could 


not poſſibly have fallen into a more ab- 


lurd inconſiſtency of metaphor, than this 
eminent wit has inadvertently been be- 
trayed into, in this paſſage. For what 
connection is there between worſhipping 
and rowing, and who ever heard beſore 
of pulling; the oar of an idol ? 

As there are certain metaphors which 
are common to all languages; there are 
others of ſo ducate a nature, as not to 
bear tranſplanting from one nation into 


another. There is no part, therefore, of 
the buſineſs of a tranſlator more diffi- 
cult to manage than this figure, as it 
requires great judgment to diſtinguiſh 
when it may, and may not, be natu- 
ralized with propriety and elegance. 
The want of this neceſſary diſcernment 
has led the common race of tranſlators 


into great abſurdities, and is one of the 


principal reaſons that Lr of 
this Kind are generally ſo infipid. What 
ſtrange work, for inſtance, would an in- 
judicious interpreter make with the fol- 
lowing metaphor in Homer ? 


Neu gee weorerow em Zug were wo, 
Il. x. 173. 


But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the 
particular image, yet retaining the ge- 
neral idea, has happily preſerved the 
ſpirit of his author, A « at the ſame 
time humoured the different taſte of his 
own countrymen : 


Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtriſe, 


Stands on the ſoarpeſt edge of death or life. 


And now, Orontes, do you not think 
it high time to be diſmiſſed from this 
fairy land? Permit me, however, juſt 
to add, that this figure, which caſts ſo 
much light and beauty upon works of 
2 ought to be entirely baniſhed 
rom the ſeverer compoſitions of philo- 
ſophy. It is the buſineſs of the latter to 
ſeparate reſemblances, not to find them, 
and to deliver her diſcoveries in the 
plaineſt and moſt unornamented ex- 
preſſions. Much 8 and, perhaps, 
many errors, might have been avoided, 
if metaphor had been thus confined 
within it's proper limits, and never 
wandered 21 regions of eloquence 
and poetry, I am, &c. 


25 LETTER XXV. 


TO PHILO TES. 


ON*'T begin to think that I 

ill defirve the preſcription you 
ſent me, ſince I have ſcarce had the 
manners even to thank you for it? It 
muſt be confeſſed I have neglected to 
bowour my phyfician with the honour due 
unto him ; that is, I have omitted not 
only what I ought to have performed in 
goud-breeding, but what I am ex- 


out of ſpirits. 


AUGUST 5, 1744 
preſsly enjoined by my Bible. I am 
not, however, entirely without excuſe ; 
a filly one, I own ; nevertheleſs, it is the 
truth. I have lately been a good deal 
But at length the fit is 
over. Amongſt the number of thoſe 
things which are wanting to ſecure me 
from a return of it, I muſt always 
reckon the company of my friend. I 


have, 


3 — % 


him at . 
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have, indeed, frequent occaſion for you; 


not in the way of your profeſſion, but 
in a better: in the way of friendſhip. 
There is a healing quality in that inter- 
courſe, which a certain author has, with 


tirement is my dear delight, vet, u 
ſome occaſions, I think I have too much 
of it; and I agree with Balzac, gue la 


ſolitude eft certainement une belle choſe : 


mais il y a plaiſir d avoir quelqu'un gui 


infinite propriety termed the medicine of ſache repondre; à qui on puiſſe dire de 


life. It is a medicine, which unluckily 
lies .almoſt wholly out of my reach; 
fortune having ſeparated me from thoſe 
few friends whom I pretend or deſire to 
claim. General acquaintances, you 


know, I am not much inclined to cul- 


tivate; ſo that I am at preſent as much 
ſecluded from ſociety as if I were a ſo- 
Journer in a flrange land, Though re- 


F that friend of yours, whom you 
are deſirous to add to the number of 
mine, were endued with no other quality 
than the laſt you mentioned in the cata- 
logue of his virtues, I ſhould eſteem his 
acquaintance as one of my moſt valuable 
3 When you aſſured me, there- 
ore, of the generoſity of his diſpoſition, 
T wanted no additional motive to em- 
brace your propoſal of joining you and 
t : To fay truth, I Far a 
generous mind as the nobleſt work of 
the creation, and am perſuaded, where- 
ever it reſides, no real merit can be want- 
ing. It is, perhaps, the moſt ſingular 
of all the moral endowments: I am 
ſure, at leaſt, it is often imputed where 
it cannot juſtly be claimed. The meaneſt 
ſelf-love, under ſome refined diſguiſe, 
frequently paſſes upon common ob- 
ſervers for this god-like principle; and 
J have known many a popular action 
attributed to this motive when it lowed 
from no higher a ſource than the ſug- 
geltions ot concealed vanity. Good- 
nature, as it has many features in com- 
mon with this virtue, is uſually miſ- 
taken for it: the former, however, is 
but the effect, poſſibly, of a happy 
—_— of the animal ſtructure, or, 
as Dryden ſomewhere calls it, of a cer- 
tain * milkineſs of blood: whereas the 
latter is ſeated in the mind, and can ne- 
ver ſubſiſt where good ſenſe and enlarg- 
ed ſentiments have no exiſtence. It is 
entirely founded, indeed, upon juſtneſs 
ot thought: which, perhaps, is the rea- 


fan this virtue is ſo little the charac- 


1 


LETTER XXVI. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


tems en tems, que la ſolitude e une belle 
choſe. But I muſt not forget, that as 
I tometimes want company, you may 
as often wiſh to be alone; and that I 
may, perhaps, be at this inſtant break. 
ing in upon one of thoſe hours which 
you deſire to enjoy without interruption. 
I will only detain you, therefore, whilſt 
I add, that I am, &c. 


MAY I, 1745, 
teriſtic of mankind in general. A man, 
whoſe mind is warped by the ſelfiſh 
paſſions, or contracted by the narrow 
prejudices of ſects or parties, if he does 
not want honeſty, muſt undoubtedly 
want underſtanding. The ſame clouds 
that darken his intellectual views, ob- 
ſtruct his moral ones; and his #4 6 
rolity is extremely circumſcribed, be- 
cauſe his reaſon is extremely limited. 

It is the diſtinguiſhing pre-eminence 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, that it cheriſhes 
this elevated principle in one of it's 
nobleſt exertions. Forgiveneſs of in- 
juries, I confeſs mdeed, has been incul- 
cated by ſeveral of the heathen moraliſts; 
but it never entered into the eſtabliſhed 
ordinances of any religion, till it had 
the ſanct ĩon of the great Author of ours. 
I have often, however, wondered that 
the antients, who raiſed ſo many virtues 
and affe&ions of the mind into divinities, 
ſhould never have given a place in their 
temples to — unleſs, perhaps, 
they included it under the notion of 
FIDES or HONOS. But ſurely ſhe might 
reaſonably have claimed a ſeparate altar, 
and ſuperior rites. A principle of ho- 
nour may reſtrain a nan from counter- 
acting the ſocial ties, who = has no- 
thing of that active flame of generobty, 
which is too powerful to be co 
within the humble boundaries of mere 
negative duties. True 1 riſes 
above the ordinary rules of ſocial con- 
duct, and flows with much too full a 
ſtream to be comprehended within the 
preciſe marks of formal precepts. It l 
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2 vigorous principle in the ſoul, which 
ns and expands all her virtues far 
beyond thoſe which are only the forced 
and unnatural productions of a timid 
obedience, The man who is influenced 
ſingly by motives of the latter kind, 
aims no higher than at certain autho- 
ritative ſtandards without ever attempt- 
ing to reach thoſe glorious cvations, 
which conſtitute the only true heroiſm 
of the ſocial character. R 
out this ſovereign principle, degenerates 
into {laviſh fear, and wiſdom into a ſpe- 
cious cunning ; learning is but theava- 
rice of the mind, and wit it's more 
pleaſing kind of madneſs. In a word, 
generolity fanCtifies every paſſion, and 
adds grace to every acquiſition of the 


— with- bs 


ſoul; and if it does not neceſſarily in- 
clude, at leaſt it reflects a luſtre u 

the whole circle of moral and intellec- 
tual qualities. 

But I am running into a general pane. 
gyric upon generoſity, when I only meant 
to acknowledge the particular inſtance 
you have given me of yours, in being 
deſirous of communicating to me a trea- 
ſure, which I know much better how to 
value than how to deſerve. Be aſſured, 
therefore, though Euphronius had none 
of thoſe polite accompl:ſhments you 
enumerate, yet, after what you have in- 
formed me concerning his heart, I ſhould 
eſteem his friendſhip of more worth than 
all the learning of antient Greece,and all 
the virtù of modern Italy. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXVIL 


TO SAPPHO®, 


WHILE yet no am'rous youths around 
thee bow, 

Nor flatt'ring verſe conveys the faithleſs vow ; 

To graver notes will Sappho's ſoul attend, 


And ere the hears the lover, hear the friend. 
Let maids leſs bleſs'd employ their meaner 


arts 
To — proud tyrants o'er unnumber d 
arts; 
May Sappho learn (for nobler triumphs born) 
Thoſe little conqueſts of her ſex to ſcorn. 
To form thy boſom to each gen'rous deed ; 
To plant thy mind with ev'ry uſeful ſeed ; 
Be theſe thy arts; nor ſpare the grateful toil, 
Where nature's hand has bleſs'd the happy 
ſoil. 
3 know, with pleaſing ſkill to 
lend 
The lovely Miſtreſs and inſtructive Friend: 
So ſhalt thou know, when unrelenting Time 
Shall ſpoil thoſe charms yet op ning to their 


prime 
To eaſe the loſs of beauty's tranſient flow'r, 
While reaſon keeps what rapture gave before, 


MARCH 10, 1731. 
And oh ! whilſt wit, fair dawning, ſpreads 
It's ray 
Serenely rifing to a glorious day, 
To hail the growing luſtre oft be mine, 
Thou early fav'rite of the ſacred Nine! 
And ſhall the Muſe with blameleſs boaſt 


pretend, 

In 1 gay bloom that Sappho call'd me 

iend : 

That urg'd by me ſhe ſhunn'd the dang'rous 
way 

Where heedleſs maids in endleſs error firay ; 

That ſcorniog ſoon her ſex's idler art, 

Fair praiſe inſpir d and virtue warm d her 
heart | 


5 
That fond to reach the diſtant paths of fame, 
I taught her inf int genius where to aim ? 


Thus when the feather'd choir firſt tempt the - 


ſky, 

And, all un{kill'd, their feeble pinions try, 

Th' experienc'd fire preſcribes the advent'rous 
height 

Guides the young wing, and pleas'd attends 
the flight. 


LETTER XXVII. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


8, I entirely agree 


antients moſt cer- 


V ES, Phidi 
with you: 


ſhip, than ſeem to- be generally enter- 
tained at preſent. But may they not 


tainly had much loftier notions of friend- juſtly be conſidered on this ſubject, as 
* A young lady of thirteen years of age, - 


downright 


* 
_— — — — — — n  — 


downright enthuſiaſts ? Whilſt, indeed, 
they talk of friendſhip as a virtue, or 
place it in a rank little inferior, I can 
admire the generous warmth of their 
ſentiments z but when they go ſo far as 
to make it a ſerious queſtion, whether 
Juſtice herſelf ought not in ſome parti- 
cular caſes to Yield to this their ſupreme 
affect ion of the heart; there, I confeſs, 
they leave me far behind. 

If we had not a treatiſe extant upon 
the ſubject, we ſhould ſcarce believe this 
fa& upon the credit of thoſe authors who 
have delivered it down to us: but Ci- 
cero himſelf has ventured to take the 
affirmative ſide of this debate in his ce- 


lebrated dialogue inſcribed Lzlius. He 


followed, it ſeems, in this notion, the 
ſentiments of the GrecianTheophraſtus, 
who publickly maintained the ſame 
aſtoniſhing theory. 

It muſt be conteſſed, however, theſe 
admirers of the falſe ſublime in Friend- 
ſhip talk upon this ſubje& with jo much 


- caution, and in ſuch general terms, 


that one is inclined to think they them- 
ſelves a little ſuſpected the validity of 
thoſe very principles they would incul- 
cate. We find, at leaſt, a remarkable 
inſtance to that purpoſe, in a circum- 
ſtance related of Chilo, one of thoſe 
famous ſages who are diſtinguiſhed by 


the pompous title of the Wiſe Men of 


Greece. 

That celebrated 4 rms ng being 
upon his death-bed, addreiled himſelt, 
we are informed, to his friends who 
ſtood round him, to the following effect 
I cannot, through the courſe of a long 
© life, look back with unealineſs upon 


unleſs, perhaps, on that which I am 
ing to mention, wherein, I confels, 
Fn ſtill doubtful whether I acted as 
I ought or not. I was once appoint- 
ed judge in conjunction with two 
others, when my particular friend was 
arraigned before us : were the laws 
to have taken their free courſe, he 
muſt inevitably have been condemned 
© to die. Atter much debate there- 
fore with myſelf, I refolved upon this 
expedient: I gave my own vote accord- 
ing to my conſcience, but at the ſame 
time employed all my eloquence to 
prevail with my aſſociates to abſolve 
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© the criminal. Now Lcannot but re- 


© flett upon this act with concern, as 


+ fearing there was ſomething of per- 
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ws ſingle inſtance of my conduct, 


* fidy in perſuading others to go coun- 
ter to what I myſelfeſteemed right,” 

It does not, certainly, require any 
great depth of caſuiſtry to pronounce 
upon a caſe of this nature. And yet, 
had Tully, that great maſter of reaſon, 
been Chilo's confeſſor upon this occa- 
ſion, it is very plain he would have given 
him abſolution, to the juſt ſcandal of the 
moſt ignorant curate that ever lJulled a 
country village. 

What I have here obſerved, will ſug. 
geſt, I if miſtake not, a very clear anſwer 
to the queſtion you propoſe.— W hence 
© it ſhould happen, that we meet with 
* inſtances of iriendſhip among the 
© Greeks and Romans, far ſuperior to 
© any thing of the ſame kind which 
modern times have produced? For 
while the greateſt geniuſes among them 
employed their talents in exalting this 
noble affection, and it was encouraged 
even bythe laws themſelves; what effe&s 
might one not expect to ariſe from the 
concurrence of ſuch powerful cauſcs ? 
The ſeveral examples of this kind which 
_ hare pointed out, are undoubtedly 

ighly animating and ſingular; to which 
pive me leave to add one inftance no 
eſs remarkable, though, I think, not 
ſo commonly obſerved. 

Eudamidas, the Corinthian, (ſays the 
ſtory is related in Lucian's Toxaris) 
though in low circumſtances himlelt, 
was happy in the friendſhip of two very 
wealthy perſons, Charixenus and Are- 
theus. Eudamidas, — himſelf, 
drawing near his end, made his will in 
the following terms: © I leave my mo- 
© ther to Aretheus, to be maintained 
and protected by him in her old age, 
I bequeath to Charixenus the care of 
my daughter; deſiring that he would 
© ſee her diſpoſed of in marriage, and 
© portion her at the ſame time with as 
© ample a fortune as his circumſtances 
© ſhall admit: and, in caſe of the death 
«of either of theſe my two friends, I 
« ſubſtitute the ſurvivor in his place. 

This will was looked upon by ſeme 
(as we may well imagine) to be ex- 
tremely ridiculous : however, the lega- 
tees received information of it with very 
different ſentiments, accepting of their 
reſpettive legacies with great ſatistac, 
tion. It happened that Charixenus died 
a few days after his friend the teſtatar ; 
the ſurviyorſhip therefore taking plece 
in favour of Aretheus, he accarding' 
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not only took upon himſelf the care of 
his friend's mother, but alfo made an 
equal diſtribution ef his eſtate be- 
tween this child of Eudamidas, and an 
only daughter of his own, folemnizing 
both their marriages on the ſame day. 
do not recollect that any of the mo- 
derns have raiſed their notions of friend 
ſhip to theſe extravagant heights, ex- 
cepting only a very tagular French au- 
thor, who talks in a more romantic 
ſtrain upon this ſubject than even the 
antients themſelves. Could you, Plii- 
dippus, believe a nan in earneſt, who 
ſhould afert that the ſecret one has 
{worn never to reveal, may without per- 
jury be diſcovered to one's friend? Yet 


37 
the honeſt Montaigne has ventured 
gravely to advance this extraordinary 
doctrine in clear and poſitive terms. 
But I never knew a ſenſible man in my 
life, that was not an enthuſiaſt upon 
ſome favourite point ; as indeed there is 
none where it is more excuſable than 
in the article of friendſhip. It is that 
which affords the moit pleaſing ſunſhine 
of our days; if therefore we fee it now 
and then break out with a more than 
reaſonable warmth and luſtre, who is 
there that will not be inclined to pardon 
an exceſs, which can only flow from 
the molt generous principles? Adicu. 
I am, &c. 


LETTER XXIX. 


TO THE SAME, 


HEN I mentioned grace as eſ- 
ſential in conſtituting a fine 
writer, I rather hoped to have found my 
ſentiments reflected back with a clearer 
light by yours, than imagined you 
would have called upon me to explain 
m form, what I only threw out by ac- 
cident. To conteſs the truth, I know 
not whether, after all that can be ſaid to 
illuſtrate this uncommon quality, it muſt 
not at laſt be reſolved into the poet's 
nequeo monflrare et ſentio tantim. In 
caſes ofthis kind, where language does 
not ſupply us with proper words to ex- 
preſs the notions of one's mind, we can 
only convey our ſentiments in figura- 
tive terms: a defect which neceſſarily 
introduces ſome obſcurity. 

I will not, therefofe, undertake to 
mark out with any ſort of preciſion, 
that idea which I would expreſs by the 
word grace: and, perhaps, it can no 
more be clearly deſcribed than juſtly 
defined. To give you, however, a ge- 
neral intimation of what I mean when 
I apply that term to compoſitions of 
genius, I would reſemble it to that eaſy 
air, which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhes 
certain perſons of a genteel and liberal 
calt, It conſiſts, not only in the parti- 
cular beauty of ſingle parts, but ariſcs 
from the general ſymmetry and con- 
ſtruction of the whole. An author 
may be juſt in his ſentiments, lively in 
his figures, and clear in his expreſſion ; 
Yet may have no claim to be admitted 
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into t he rank of finiſhed writers. Thoſe 
ſeveral members muſt be ſo agreeably 
united as mutually to reflect beauty 
upon each other : their arrangement 
mult be fo happily diſpoſed as not to 
admit of the leaſt — without 
manifeſt prejudice to the entire piece. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the al- 
luſions, and the diction, ſhould appear 
eaſy and natural, and ſeem to ariſe 
like ſo many ſpontaneous productions, 
rather than as the effects of art or la- 
bour. | 

Whatever, therefore, is forced, or 
affected in the ſentiments; whatever is 
pompous or pedantic in the expreſſion, 
is the very reverſe of grace. he mien 
is neither that of a prudenor a coquet; 
ſhe is regular without formality, and 
ſprightly without being fantaſtical. 

race, in ſhort, is to good writing, 
what a proper light is to a fine picture; 
it not only ſhews all the figures in 
their ſeveral proportions and relations, 
but ſhews them in the moſt advantage - 
ous manner. 

As gentility (to reſume my former 
illutration) appears in the minuteſt 
action, and iraproves the moſt inconſi- 


derable geſture ; ſo grace is diſcovered. 


in the placing even of a ſingle word, or 
the turn of a mere expletive. Neither 
is this inexpreſſible quality confined to 
one ſpecious of compoſition only, but 
extends to all the various kinds; to the 
humble paſtoral as well as to the lofty 
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Epic; from the ſlighteſt letter to the 
molt ſolem:z manner. 

I know not whether Sir William 
Temple may not be conſidered as the 
firlt of our proſe authors who intro- 
duced a graceful manner into our lan- 

age. At leaſt that quality does not 
lecm to have appeared early, or ſpread 
far, amongſt us. But whereloever we 
may look tor it's origin, it is certainly 
to be found in it's higheſt perfection in 
the eſſays of a gentleman whole writings 
will be diſtinguiſhed ſo long as polite- 
nels and good- ſenſe have any admirers. 


That becoming air which Tully eſteem- 
ed the criterion of fine compoſition, and 
which every reader, he ſays, imagines 
fo eaſy to be imitated, yet will find ſo 
difficult to attain, is the prevailing cha. 
racteriſtie of all that excellent author's 
moſt elegant performances. In a word, 
one may juſtly apply to him what Plato, 
in his allegorical language, ſays of 
Ariſtophanes ; that the Graces having 
ſearched all the world round for a 
temple wherein they might for ever 
dwell, ſettled at laſt in the — of Mr. 
Addiſon. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXX. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


AN it then be true, Clytander, that 
. after all the fine things which have 
been ſaid concerning the love of our 
country, it owes it's riſe to the princi- 
ples you mention, and was originally 
propagated among mankind in order to 
cheat them into the ſervice of the com- 
munity? And is it thus, at laſt, that 
the moſt generous of the human paſ- 
fions, inftead of bearing the facred 
ſignature of nature, can produce no 
higher marks of it's legitimacy than the 
ſuſpicious impreſs of art? The queſ- 
tion is worth, at leaſt, a few thoughts ; 
and I will juſt run over the principal 
objections in your letter, without draw- 
ing them up, however, in a regular 
form. 

That the true happineſs of the indi- 
vidual cannot ariſe from the ſingle ex- 
erciſe of the mere ſelfiſh principles, is 
evident, I think. above all reaſonable 
contradiction. If a man would tho- 
roughly enjoy his own being, he mutt 
of neceſſity look beyond it ; his private 
ſatisfaQtions always increaſing in the 
fame proportion with which he pro- 
motes thote of others. Thus ſelt-in- 
tereſt, if rightly directed, flows through 
the nearer charities of relations, friend, 5 
and dependents, till it riſes and dilates 
itſelf into general benevolence. But if 
every addition which we make to the 
welfare of others, be really an advance- 
ment of our own ; the love of our coun- 
try muſt neceſſarily, upon a principle 
of ſelf- intereſt, be a paſſion founded in 
the ſtricteſt reaſon ; becauſe it is a diſ- 


potion pregnant with the greateſt poſ- 


ſible good which the limited powers 
of man are capable of producing. Be- 
nevolence, therefore, points to our 
country, as to her only adequate mark: 
whatever falls ſhort of that glorious 
end, is too ſmall for her full gratifica- 
tion; and all beyond is too immenſe 
for her graſp. 

Thus our country appears to have a 
claim to our affe&ion, as it has a cor- 
reſpondent paſſion in the human breaſt : 
a paſſion, not raiſed by the artifices of 
policy, or propagated by the infection 
of enthuſiaſm, but neceſſarily reſulting 
from the original conſtitution of our 
ſpecies, and conducive to the higheſt 
private advantage of each individual. 
When Curtius, therefore, or the two 
Decii, ſacrificed their lives, in order 
to reſcue their community from the ca- 
lamities with which it was threatened ; 
they were by no means impelled (as 
you ſeemed to repreſent them) by a 
political phrenzy, but a&ed on the moſt 
lolid and rational principles. The me- 
thod they — for that purpole, 
was dictated, I confels, by the moſt 
abſurd and groundleſs Coperflition: yet 
while the impreſſion of that national 
belief remained ſtrong upon their minds, 
and they were thoroughly perſuaded, 
that falling in the manner we are al. 
ſured they did, was the only eſfectual 
means of preſerving their country from 
ruin; they took the moſſ rational mea- 
ſures of conſulting their private happi- 
pineis, by thus 8 to become 
the public victims. Could it even be 
admitted (what, with any degree ct 
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probability, never, indeed, can be 
admitted) that theſe glorious heroes 
conſidered fame as the vaineſt of ſha- 
dows, and had no hopes of an after-life 
in any other ſcene of exiſtence ; ſill, 
however, their conduct might be juſti- 
fied as perfectly wiſe. For, ſurely, to 
a mind that was not wholly immerſed 
in the loweſt dregs of the moſt contract- 
ed ſelfiſhneſs ; that had not totally ex- 
tinguiſhed every generous and. ſocial 
atfection; the — of having pre- 
ferred a mere joyleſs exiſtence (tor luch 
it muſt have been) to the ſuppoſed 
preſervation of numbers of one's how 
creatures, muſt have been far more 
painful than a thouſand deaths. 

I cannot, however, but agree with 
you, that this affe&ion was productive 
of infinite miſchiet to mankind, as it 
broke out among the Romans, in the 
impious ſpirit of their unjuſt conqueſts. 
But it ſhould be remembered, at the 
lame time, that it is the uſual artifice of 
ambition, to maſk herſelf in the ſem- 
blance of patriotiſm. And it can be 
no juſt objection to the nobleſt of the 
ſocial paſſions, that it is capable of 
being inflamed beyond it's natural heat, 
and turned, by the arts of policy, to 
promote thoſe deſtructive purpoſes, 
which it was originally — to 
prevent. | 

This zeal for our country may, in- 


deed, become irrational, not only when 


it thus puſhes us on to act counter to the 
natural rights of any other community; 
but likewiſe when it impels us to take 
the meaſures of violence in oppoſition 
to the general ſenſe of our own. For 
may not public happineſs be eſtimated 
by the ſame ſtandard as that of private ? 
and as every man's own opinion =P 
determine his particular fatisfatiM, 
ſhall not the general opinion be conſi- 


dered as deciſive in the queſtion 'con- 
cerning general intereſt? Far am I, 
however, from inſinuating that the 
true welfare of mankind in their col- 
\lective capacities depends ſingly upon a 
prevailing fancy, any more than it does 
in their ſeparate : undoubtedly in both 
inſtances they may equally embrace 2 
falſe intereſt, But whenever this is the 
calc, I ſhoukl hardly imagine that the 
love of our country, on the one hand, 
or of our neighbour, on the other, 
would juſtify any methods of bringin 
them to a wiler choice, than thote of 
calm and rational periuaſion. 

I cannot at prelent recclle& which of 
the ancient authors it is, that mentions 
the Cappadocians to have been fo ena- 
moured of ſubjection to a deſpotie 
power, as to retuſe the enjoyment of 
their liberties, though generoutly ten- 
dered to them by the Romans. Scarce- 
ly, I ſuppoſe, can there be an inſtance 
produced of a more remarkable depravi- 
ty of national taſte, and of a more falſe 
calculation of public welfare : yet even 
in this inſtance it ſhould ſeem the high- 
eſt injuſtice to have attempted by torce, 
and at the expence, perhaps, of half 
the lives in the ſtate, the introduction 
of a more improved ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. 

In this notion I am not ſingular, 
but have the authority of Plato himſelf 
on my ſide, who held it as a maxim of 
undoubted truth in politics, that the 
prevailing ſentiments of a (tate, how 
much ſoever miſtaken, ought by no 
means to be oppoſed by the meaſures of 
violence: a maxim, which if certain 
pretended or miſguided patriots had 
happily embraced, neuch effuſion of 
civil blood had been lately ſpared to our 
nation, Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXI. 


TO PALAMEDES, 


HE dawn is overcaſt, the morning 
loure, 


Aud beawvily avith clouds brings on the day. 


How then can I better diſappoint the 
oomy effects of a louring tky, than 
calling my thoughts off from the dull 
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ſcene before me, and placingthem upon 
an object which I always conſider with 
pleaſure ? Much, certainly, are we in- 
debted to that hapyy faculty, by which, 
with a fort of magic power, we can 
bring before one's mind whatever has 
been the ſubject of it's moſt agreeable 
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contemplation. In vain, therefore, 
would that lovely dame, who has ſo 
often been the topic of our converſations, 
pretend to enjoy you to herſelf: in ſpite 
of your favourite philoſophy, or even 
of a more powertul divinity ; in ſpite of 
Fortune herſelf, I can place you in my 
view, though half a century of miles 
lies between us. But am tor ever to 
be indebtedto imagination only for your 
reſence? and will you not ſometimes 
me owe that pleaſure to yourſclt ? 
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Surely you might ſpare me a few weeks 
before the ſummer ends, without any 
inconvenience to that noble plan upon 
which I know you are ſo intent, As for 
my own ſtudies, they go on but ſlowly ; 
I am, like a traveller without a guide 
in an unknown country, obliged to en- 
quire the way at every turning, and 
, conſequently cannot advance with all 
the expedition I could wiſh, Adieu. 
I am, &c. 


| LETTER XXXI. 


TO THE SAME. 


ORGIVE me, Palamedes, if I 

miſtruſt an art, which the greateſt 
ot philoſophers has called the art of de- 
ceiving, and by which the firſt of ora- 
tors could perſuade the people that he 
had conquered at the athletic games, 
though they ſaw him fall at his adyer- 


's feet. The voice of Eloquence 


mould ever, indeed, be heard with cau- 


tion; and ſhe, whole boaſt it has for- 


merly been, to make little things appear 
conſiderable, may diminiſh objects, per- 
haps, as well as enlarge them, and lei- 
ſon even the charms of repoſe. But I 
have too long experienced the joys of 
retirement, to quit her arms for a more 
lively miſtreſs; and I can look upon 


ambition, though adorned in all the or- 


naments of your oratory, with the cool 
indifference of the moſt confirmed Stoic. 
To confels the whole truth, I am too 
roud to endure a repulſe, and too hum- 
le to hope for ſucceſs : qualities little 
favourable, I imagine, to the preten- 
ſions of him who would claim the glit- 
tering prizes which animate thoſe that 
run the race of ambition. Let thoſe 
honours, then, you mention, be in- 
ſcribed on the tombs of others; be it 
rather told on mine, that I lived and 
died 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or ſlave, 


And is not this a privilege as valuable 
as any of thole which you have painted 
to my view, in all the warmeſt colours 
bf your enlivening eloquence ? Bruyere, 
at ſeaſt, has juſt now aſſured me, I hat 
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to pay one's court to no man, nor ex- 
pect any to pay court to you, is the moſt 
agrecable of all ſituations; * it is the 
true golden age, tays he, and the 
© moſt natural ſtate ot man. 

Believe me, however, I am not in 
the miſtake of thoſe whom you juſtl 
condemn, as imagining that wiſdom 18 
the companion only of retirement, and 
that virtue enters not the more open and 
conſpicuous walks of life: but I will 
confeſs at the {ame time, that though 
it is to Tully I give my applauſe, it is 
Atticus that has my alleckien. 

Life,“ ſays a celebrated antient, 
© may be compared to the Olympic 
6 panes. ſome enter into thoſe aſſem- 
© blies for glory, and others for gain; 
© while there is a third party (and thoſe 
© by no means the mott contemptible) 
© who chufe to be merely ipectators.“ 
I nced not tell you, Palamedes, how 
early it was my inclination to be num- 


| bered with the laſt ; and as Nature has 


not formed me with powers, am I not 
obliged to her for having diveſted me of 
every incknation for bearing a part in 
the ambitious content ions ot the world? 
Providence, indeed, ſeems to have de- 
figned ſome tempers for the c bſcure 
ſcenes of lite; as there are Tome plants 
which flouriſh beſt in the ſhade. But 
the loweſt ihrub has it's uſe, you are 
ſenſible, as well as the loftieſt oak; and, 
perhaps, your friend may find ſome me- 
thod of convincing you, that even the 
humbleſt talents are net given in vain, 


Farewel, I am, &c, 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


TO PALEMON. 


from the higheſt concerns to the low- 

„and, atter deliberating upon the 
affairs of Europe. have the humility to 
enquire into mine? But the greateſt 
ſtateſmen, it ſeems, have their trifling 
as well as their ſerious hours; and I have 
read of a Roman conſul that amuſed 
himfelf with gathering cockle-ſhells, 
and of a Spartan monarch who was 
found riding upon a hobby-horſe. Or 
ſhall T rather * that friendſhip gilds 
every object upon which ſhe ſhines ? as 
it is the ſingular character of Palemon 
to preſerve that generovs flame in all it's 
ſtr-ngth and luſtre amidſt that ambitious 
atmoſphcre which is generally eſteemed 
ſo — to every brighter affec- 
tion. 

It is upon one or other of thoſe prin- 
ciples alone, that you can be willing to 
ſulpend your own more important en- 
gagements, by attending to an account 
of mine. They have lately, indced, 
been more diverified than uſual, and I 
have paſſed theſe three months in a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion ot new ſcenes. The 
moſt agreeable, as well as the fartheſt 

art ot my progreis, was to the ſeat of 
Rae and I am perluaded you 
will not think my travels have been in 
vain, ſince they atford me an opportu- 
nity of informing you, that our friend 
is in poſſeſſion of all that happinetls 
which I am ſure you wiſh htm. It is 
robable, however, you have not yet 
. that he owes the chief part of it to 
female merit ; fer his marriage was con- 
cluded even betore thoſe friends, who 
are moſt frequently with him, had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of his intentions. But 
though he had ſome reaſons for conceal- 
ing his defigns, he has none for being 
aſhamed of them now they are executed, 
I fay not this from any haſty approba- 
tion, but as having long known and ei- 
teemed the lady whom he has cholen : 
and as there is a pleaſure in bringing 
two perions of merit to the knowledge 
pf each other, will you allow me, in the 
emainder of this letter, to introduce 
yer to your acquaiatance ? 


I: it poſſible you can thus deſcend 
it 


MAY 23, 1748. 


Hortenſia is of a good ſtature, and 
perfectly well proportioned ; but one 
canndt ſo properly tay her air is genteel, 
as that it is plcaſing: for there is a cer- 
tain unaffected careleſſneſs in her dreſs 
and mien, that wins by degrees rather 
than ſtrikes at firſt fight. If you were 
to look no farther than the upper part 
of her face, you would think her hand- 
ſome ; were you only to examine the 
lower, you would immediately pro- 
nounce the reverſe; yet there is ſome - 
thing in her eyes, which, without any 
pretence to he called fine, gives tuch an 
agreeable livelinets to her whole coun- 
tenance, that you ſcarce obſerve, or 
loon forget, all her features are not re- 
gular, Her converiaticn is rather chear- 
tul than gay, and more inſtructive than 
ſprightly. But the principal and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed faculties of her mind are 
her memory and her judgment, both 
which ſhe poſſeſſes in a far higher degree 
than one uſually finds even in perions 
of our ſex. She has read moſt of the 
capital authors both in French and Eng- 
liſh ; but her chiet and favourite com- 
panions of that kind have lain among 
the hiitorical and dramatic writers. 
There is hardly a remarkable event in 
antrent or modern ſtory, of which ſhe 
cannot give a very clear and judicious 
account ; as he is equally well veried in 
all the principal charafters and incidents 
of the moſt approve ſtage-compoſi- 
tions. The mathematics is not wholly 
a ſtranger to her; and though ſhe did 
not think proper to purfue her inquiries 
of that kind to any great length, yet 
the very uncommon facility with wl. ich 
ſhe entered into the reaſonings of that 
ſcience, plainly diſcovered ſhe was ca- 

able of attaining a thorough know- 
edge of all it's moſt abſtruſe branches. 
Her taſte in pertormances of polite lite- 
rature is always juſt ; and ſheis an ex- 
cellent critic, without knowing anything 
of the artificial rulzs of that ſcience. Her 
oblervations, therefore, upon tubje&ts 
or that lort, are ſo much the more to be 
relied upon, as they are the pure and 
unbialled dictates or nature and ow 
b lenſe. 
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ſenſe. Accordingly, Hortenſius, in the 
ſeveral pieces which, you known, he 
has publiſhed, conſtantly had recourſe 
to her judgment ; and I have often heard 
Rim upon thoſe occaſions apply, with 
ſingular pleaſure, and with equal truth, 
what the tender Propertius ſays of his 
favourite Cynthia— . 


Me juvat in gremis doflez legifſe puellæ, 
Auribus et puris ſcripta probaſſe mea : 
Lc ui contigerint, prpuli confuſa valeto 

Fabula; nam, domind judice, tutus ero. 


But her uncommon ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding has preſerved her from that 
fatal rock of all female knowledge, the 
impertinent oſtentation of it: and ſhe 
thinks a reſerve in this article an eſſen- 
tial part of that modeſty which is the 
ornament of her ſex. I have heard her 
obſerve, that it is not in the acquired 
endowments of the female mind, as in 
the beauties of her perſon, where it may 
be ſufficient praiſe, perhaps, to follow 
the example of the virgin deſcribed by 
Taſſo, w 


Non copre ſue bellenze, e nom ] eſpeſe. 


On the Ay ſhe eſteems it a point 
of decency to throw a veil over the ſu- 
perior charms of her underſtanding ; and 
if ever ſhe draws it aſide, you plainly 
perceeive it is rather to gratify her good- 
nature than her vanity ; leſs in compli- 
ance with her own inclinations, than 
with thoſe of her company. 

Her refined ſenſe and extenſive know- 
ledge have not, however, raiſed her 
above the more neceſſary acquiſitions of 
female ſcience : they have only taught 
her to fill that part of her character with 


higher grace and dignity. She enters 
into all The domeſtic , = of her ſta- 


tion with the moſt conſummate ſxill 


and prudence. Her ceconomical de- 
portment is calm and ſteady; and ſhe 
preſides over her family like the Intelli- 
gence of ſome planetary orb, conduct- 
ing itin all it's Proper directions with- 
out violence or diſturbed efforts. 

Theſe qualities, however conſidera- 
ble they might appear in a leſs ſhining 
character, are but under parts in Hor- 
tenſia's : for it is from the virtues of her 
heart that ſhe derives her moſt irreſiſt- 
ble claim to eſteem and approbation. A 
conſtant flow of vnitorm and unaffect- 
ed chearfulneſs gladdens her own breaſt, 
and enlivens that of every creature 
around her, Her behaviour under the 
injuries ſhe has received (for injuries 
even the blameleſs Hortenſia has re- 
ceived) was with all the calm fortitude 
of the moſt heroic patience ; as ſhe firm- 
ly relied, that Providence would either 
put an end to her misfortunes, or ſup- 
port her under them. And with that 
elevated hope ſhe ſeemed to feel leſs for 
herſelf, than for the unjuſt and inhuman 
author of her ſufferings, generouſly la- 
menting to ſee one, ſo nearly related to 
her, ſtand condemned by that ſevereſt 
and moſt ſignificant of ſentences, the 
united reproaches of the world and of 
his conſcience. 

Thus, Palemon, I have given you a 
faithful copy of an excellent original: 
but whether you will join with me in 
thinking my pencil has been true to it's 
ſubje&, muſt be left to ſome future op- 
portunity to determine. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


TO HORTENSIUS. 


Have read over the treatiſe you re- 
commended to me, with attention 
and concern, I was ſorry to find an 


author, who ſeems ſo well qualified to 


ſerve the cauſe of truth, employing his 
talents in favour of what appears to me 
a moſt dangerous error. I nave often 
wondered, indeed, at the policy of certain 
philoſophers of this caſt, who endeavour 
to advance religion by depreciating hu- 
man nature, Methinks it would be 


DECEMBR 10, 1730s 


more for the intereſt of virtue, to repre- 
ſent her congenial (as congenial ſhe 
ſurely is) with our make, and agreeable 
to our untainted conſtitution of foul; to 
prove that every deviation from moral 
rectitude is an oppoſition to our native 
bias, and contrary to thoſe characters 
of dignity which the Creator has univer- 
ſally impreſſed upon the mind. This, 
at leaſt, was the principle which many of 
the antient philoſophers laboured to en- 

culcate; 
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culate; as there is not, perhaps, any 


* ſingle topic in ethics that might be urg- 


ed with more truth or greater efficacy. 
It is upon this generous and exalted 
notion of our ſpecies, that one of the 
nobleſt precepts of the excellent Pytha- 
goras is founded: Haun & H (f ay's 
that philoſopher) «u7y wo crwny, The 
tirſt and leading diſpoſition to engage us 
on the fide of virtue was, in that ſage's 
eſtimation, to preſerve above all things a 
conſtant reverence to ovr own mind, and 
to dread nothing ſo much as to offend 
again{t it's native dignity. The inge- 
nious Mr. Norris, I remember, recom- 
mends this precept as one of the beſt, 
erhaps,that was ever given to theworld. 
dien one not juſtly then be ſurpriſed to 
find it ſo ſeldom enforced in our modern 
ſyſtems of morality ? To confeſs the 


truth, I am ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect, 


that much of that general contempt of 
every manly principle, which ſo remark- 
ably diſtinguiſhes the preſent times, 
may fairly be attributed to the kumour 
of diſcarding this animating notion of 
our kind. It has been the taſhion to 
paint human nature in the harſheſt and 
moſt unpleaſing colours. Yet there is 
not, ſurely, any argument more likely 
to induce a man to act unworthily, than 
to perſuade him that he has nothing r 
innate worthineſs in his genuine diipo- 
tion; than to reaſon him out of every 
elevated notion of his own grandeur of 
ſoul; and to deſtroy, in ſhort, every 
motive that might juſtly inſpire him 
with a principle of ſelt-reverence ; that 
ſureſt internal guard Heaven ſeems to 
have aſſigned to the human virtues. 
Farewel. I am, &c. 


_ 


LETTER XXXV. 


TO CLEORA. 


HOUGH it was not peſſible for 

me tocelebrate with you, as uſual, 
that happy anniverſary which we have 
ſo many reaſons to commemorate z yet I 
could not ſuffer ſo joyful a feſtival to 
paſs by me without a thouſand tender 
reflect ions. I took pleaſure in tracing 
back that ſtream to it's riſe, which has 
coloured all my ſucceeding, days with 
happineſs ; as my Cleora, perhaps, was 
at that very inſtant running over in her 
own __ thoſe many moments of 
calm ſatisfation which ſhe has derived 
from the ſame ſource. 

My heart was ſo entirely poſſeſſed 
with the ſentiments which this occaſion 
ſuggeſted, that I found myſelt raiſed 
into a ſort of poetical enthuſiaſm ; and I 
could not forbear expreſſing in verſe, 
what I have often ſaid in proſe of the 
dear author of my molt valuable enjoy- 
ments. As I imagined Teraminta 
would by this time be with you, I had 
a view to her harpſichord in the com- 

ſition ; and I defire you would let her 

now T hope ſhe will Gow me, at my 
return, to what advantage the molt or- 
dinary numbers will appear, when ju- 
diciouſly accompanied with a fine voice 
and inſtrument. 

I muſt not forget fo tell you, it was 


in your favourite grove, which we have 


ſo often traverſed together, that I in- 
dulged myſelf in theſe pleaſing reverĩes 3 
as it was not, you are to ſuppoſe, with 
out having firſt invoked the Genius of 
the place, and called upon the Muſes 
in due form, that I broke out in the 
following rhapſody. . 


ODE For MUSIC, 


AIR I. 
HRICE has the circling earth, ſwift» 
pacing, run, 
And thrice again, around the ſun, 
Since firſt the white-rob'd prieſt, with ſaczed 
band, 
Sweet union ! join'd us hand in hand, 
. CHORUS. 
All Heav'n, and ev'ry friendly pow'r' 
* Approv'd the vow, and bleſs'd the hour. 
RECITATIVE. 


What tho" in filence ſacred Hymen wod, 
Nor lyre proclaim'd, nor garland crown'd the 
God: 


What tho' ner feaſt nor revel dance was there, 

(Vain pomp of joy the happy well may ſpare'} 

Yet Love unfeign'd, and conſcious Honour 
le 


d 
The ſpotleſs virgin to the bridal bed ? 
Rich tho' deſpoil”d of all her little ſtore; 
For who ſhall ſeize fair virtue s better dow'r ? 
. n 


\ 
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AIR 11. 
Bleſt with ſenſe, with temper bleſt, 
Wiidom o'er thy lips preſides; 
Virtue guards thy gen rous breaſt, 
Kiadneſs all thy actions guides, 


moſt refined gratifications : there is nd 
ſatiety in the mutual exchange of ten- 
der offices. 

There ſeems to have been a time, when 
a happineſs of this kind was conſidered 


as the higheſt glory, as well as the ſu- 


AIR III. 


Ev'ry heme - felt bliſs is mine, 
Ev'ry matron-grace is thine ; 
Cbhaſte deportment, artleſs mien, 
Converſe ſweet, and heart ſerene. 


Sinks my ſoul with gloomy pain ? 
Sse, the {miles !-"tis joy again: 
Swells a paſſion in my breaſt? 
Hark, ſhe ſpeaks! and all is reſt. 


Oft as clouds my paths o'erſpread, 
(Doubtful where my ſteps ſhould tread) 
She, with judgment's ſteady ray, 
Marks, and ſmovihs the better way. 


CHORUS, 


Chief among ten thouſand ſhe, 
Worthy, ſacred Hymen ! thee, 


While ſuch are the ſentiments whichT 
entertain of my Cleora, can I find myſelf 
obliged to be thus diſtant from her, 
without the higheſt regret ? The truth, 
believe me, is, though both the company 
and the ſcene wherein I am engaged are 
extremely agreeable, yet I find a vacancy 
in my happineſs, which -none but you 
can fill up. Surely thoſe who have re- 
commended theſe little ſeparations as 
neceſſary to revive the languor of the 
married ſtate, have ill underſtood it's 


reme bleſſing of human life. I remem- 
r, when I was in Italy, to have feen 
ſeveral conjugal inſcriptions upon the 
ſepulchral monuments of antient Rome, 
which, inſtead of running out into a 
— anegyric upon the virtues of 
the deceaſed, mentioned ſingly, as the 
moſt fignificant of encomiums, how 
many years the parties had lived toge- 
ther in full and uninterrupted harmony. 
The Romans, indeed, in this, as in ma- 
ny other inſtances, afford the moſt re- 
markable examples; and it is an obſer- 
vation of one of their writers, that, not- 
withſtanding divorces might very eaſily 
be obtained among them, their republic 
had ſubſiſted many centuries before there 
was a ſingle inſtance of that privilege 
ever having been exerted, Thus, my 
Cleora, you ſee, however unfaſhionable I 
may appear in the preſent generation, I 
might have been kept in countenance in 
a former, and by thoſe too, who had as 
much true gallantry and good-ſenſe as 
one uſually meets with in this,—But 
affeftions which are founded in truth 
and nature ſtand not in need of any pre- 
cedent to ſupport them; and I eſteem it 
my honour no leſs than my happineſs, 
that I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


ID you imagine I was really in 
D carneft when I talked of quitting 
, and withdrawing from thoſe gild- 
ed proſpe&ts which ambition had once ſo 
ſtrongly ſet in my view? But my vows, 
you ſee, are not in the number of thoſe 
which are made to be broken : for the 
retreat I had long meditated, is now, at 
laſt, happily executed. To ſay truth, 
my friend, the longer I lived in the high 
ſcenes of action, the more I was con- 
vinced that nature had not formed me 
for bearing a part in them: and though 
I vas once ſo unexperienced in the ways 
of the world as to helieve I had talents, 
as I was ſure I had inclination, to ſerve 
my country, yet every day's converſation 


% 


contributed to wean me by degrees from 

that flattering deluſion. : 
How indecd could a man hope to ren- 
der himſelf acceptable to the various 
partics which divide our nation, who 
profeſſes it as his principle, that there is 
no ſtriking wholly into the meaſures of 
any, without renouncing either one's 
ſenſe or one's integrity? and yet, as the 
world is at preſent conſtituted, it is 
ſcarce poſſible, I fear, to do any good 
in one's generation, (in public life I 
mean) without liſting under ſome or 
other of thoſe various banners, which 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral corps in theſe our 
political warfares. To thoſe, therefore, 
who may have curioſity, enough to enter 
ints 
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into my concerns, and aſk a reaſon for 
my quitting the town, I anſwer, in the 
words of the hiſtorian, Crortatis morum 
tedet pigetque. But I am w_—_—_— 
from the purpoſe of my letter, whic 
was not ſo much to juitity my retreat, 
as to incline_you to follow me into it: 
to follow me, I mean, as a viſitor only; 
for I love my country too well to call 
you off from thoſe great ſervices you are 
capable of doing her. 

I have pitched my tent upon a ſpot 
which I am perſuaded will not diſplcaſe 
you. My villa (if you will allow me 
to call by that fine name, what, in truth, 
is no better than a neat farm-houle) is 
ſituated upon a gentle riſe, which com- 
mands a ſhort, though agreeable view 
of about three miles in circumference. 
This is bounded on the north by a ridge 
of hills, which afford me at once both a 
ſecure ſhelter and a beautifulproſpeR: for 
they are as well cultivated as the moſt 
fertile valleys. In the front of my 
houſe, which ſtands ſouth-eaſt, I have 
a view of the river that runs, at the di- 
ſtance of ſomewhat leſs than a quarter of 
a mile, at the end of my grounds ; and 
after making ſeveral windings and re- 
turns, ſeems to loſe itſelf at the foot 
of thoſe hills I juſt now mentioned. 
As for my garden, I am obliged to 
nature for it's chief beauties ; N 
no other (except a ſmall ſpot which 
have allotted for the purpoſes of my 
table) but what the fields and meadows 
afford. Theſe, however, 1 have em- 
belliſhed with ſome care, having inter- 


mixed among the hedges all the ſeveral 
forts of flowering ſhrubs. | 

But I nwſt not forget to mention 
what I look upon to be the principal 
ornament of the place; as indeed I do 
not recollect to have {cen any thing of 
the kind in our Engliſh plantations, I 
have covered a ſmall ſpot with different 
forts of ever-greens, many of which 
are of a ſpecies not very uſual in our 
country. This lutle plantation I have 
branched out into various labyrinth- 
walks, which are all terminated by a 
ſmall temple in the centre. I have a 
double advantage from this artificial 
wood : for it not only atfords me a 
very ſhady retreat in ſummer, but, as 
it is ſituated oppoſite to my library, 
ſupplies me in winter with a perſpec- 
tive of the molt agreeable verdure ima- 
ginable. 


What heightens my reliſh of this re- 


tirement, is the company of my Cleors ; 
as indeed many of the beſt improve- 
ments I have made in it, are owing to 
hints which I have reccived from her 
exquiſite taſte and judgment. She will 
rejoice to receive you as her gueſt here; 
and has given it me in charge to re- 
mind you, that you have promiſed to 
be ſo. As the buſineſs of parliament 
is now drawing to a concluſion, I may 
urge this to you without any imputa- 
tion upon w patriotiſm ; though at the 
ſame time, I muſt add, I make a v 

conſiderable ſacrifice of private — 
whenever I reſign you for the ſake of 
the public. Adicu. I am, &c. . 


LETTER XXXVII. 


TO HORTENSIUS., 


A RE you aware, Hortenſius, how 
A far I may miſlead you, when you 
are willing to reſign yourſelf to my 
guidance, through the regions of criti- 
ciſm ? Remember, however, that I 
take the lead in theſe paths, not in con- 
fidence of my own ſuperior knowledge 
of them, but in compliance with a re- 
queſt, which I never yet knew how to 
refuſe. In ſhort, Hortenſius, I give 
you my ſentiments, becauſe it is my 
ſentiments you require : but I give 
them at the ſame time rather as doubts 
than deciſions. 


After having thus acknowledged my 


inſufficiency for the office you have aſ- 


ſigned me, I will venture to confeſs that 
the poet who has gained over your a 
probation, has been far leſs ſucceſsful 
with mine. I have ever thought, with 
a very celebrated modern writer, that 


Le wers le micux rempli, la plus noble * 
Ne peut plaire 4 22 — P = 
leſice. Botxr fav, 
Thus, though I admit there is both 
wit in the raillery, and ſtrength in the 
ſentiments of your friend's moral epiſ- 
tle, it by no means falls in with thoſe 
notions 1 have formed to myſelf eqn- 
G cerning 
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eerning the eſſential requiſites in compo- 
fitions of this kind. He ſeems, indeed, 
to have widely deviated from the model 
he profeſſes to have had in view, and is 
no more like Horace, than Hyperion to 
a Satire, His deficiency in point of 
verification, not to mention his want 
of elegance in the general manner of 
his poem, is ſufficient to deſtroy the 
pretended reſemblance. Nothing, in 
truth, can be more abſurd, than to 
write in poetical meaſure, and yet neg- 
lect harmony; as of all the Linde of 
falſe ſtyle, that which is neither proſe 
nor verſe, but I know not what inarti- 
ficial combination of powerleſs words 
bordered with rhyme, is tar, ſurely, the 
moſt inſutferable. 

But you are of opinion, I perceive, 
and it is an opinion in which you are 
not ſingular) that a negligence of this 
kind may be juſtified by the authority 
of the Roman ſatiriſt: yet ſurely thote 
who entertain that notion, have not 
thoroughly attended either to the pre- 
cepts or the practice of Horace. He has 
attributed, I confeſs, his latirical com- 
| | 5-0 to the inſpiration of a certain 

uſe, whom he diſtinguiſhes by the 
title of the Muſa pedeftris: and it is 
this expreſſion which ſeems to have miſ- 
led the generality of his imitators. But 
though he will not allow her to fly, he 
by no means intends ſhe ſhould creep; 
on the contrary, it may Þe faid of the 
Muſe of Horace, as of the Eve of Mil- 
ton, that 

Grace is in all her ſteps, 


That this was the idea which Horace 
himſelf had of her, is evident,-not only 
from the general air which prevails in 
his Satires and Epiſtles, but from ſeveral 
expreſs declarations which he lets fall 
in his progre!s through them. Even 
when he ſpeaks of her in his greateſt 
fits of modeſty, and deſcribes her as 
exhibited in his own moral writings, 
he particularly inſiſts upon the eaſe and 
harmony of her motions. Though he 


humbly diſclaims, indeed, all preten- 


ſions to the kigher poetry, the acer ſpi- 
ritus et vis, as he calls it; he repreſents 
his ſtyle as being governed by the em- 
gora certa modoſque, as flowing with a 
certain regular and agreeable cadence. 
Accordingly, we find him particularly 
condemning his predeceſſor Lucilius for 
the diſſonance of his numbers; and he 


2 to have made the experiment, 


whether the ſame kind of moral ſubje&s 
might not be treated in more ſoft and 
ealy meaſures : 

Quid wetat et mſmat Lucili ſcripta ligentes 
Quere num - — num eat ptr 


Verficulos natara magis fates et euntes 
Mellius ? 1 


The truth is, a tuneful cadence is the 
ſingle prerogrative of poetry which he 
3 to claim to his writings of this 
ind: and ſo ſar is he from thinking it 
uneſſential, that he acknowledges it 
as the only ſeparation which diſtin- 
guiſhes them from proſe. If that were 
once to be broken down, and the muſi- 
cal order of his words deſtroyed, there 
would not, he tells us, be the leaſt ap- 
pearance of poetry remaining : 
Non 
Invenias etiam disjecti membra poets. 
However, when he delivers himſelf in 
this humble ſtrain, he is not, you will 
obſerve, ſketching out a plan of this 
ſpecies of poetry in general ; but ſpeak- 
ing merely of his own performances in 
1 His demands riſe much 
igher, when he informs us what he 
expects of thoſe who would ſucceed in 
compoſitions of this moral Kind. He 
then not only requires flowing numbers, 
but an expreiſion conciſe and unincum- 
bered ; wit exerted with good breeding, 
and managed with reſerve ; as upon 
ſome — the ſentiments may be 
enforced with all the ſtrength of elo- 
quence and poetry: and though in ſome 
parts the piece may appear with a more 
{ſerious and ſolemn caſt of colouring, 
ov upon the whole, he tells us, it muſt 
lively and riant. This I take to be 
his meaning in the following paſſage ; 


Ef! brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbu laſſas encrantibus aures 

Et ſer mone opus e mod rriſli, [ape jeceſo, 
Dejenderte wicem mods rhbetoris atque poet ; * 
Interdim wrban:, parcentis wiribus ut ue 
Extenuantis eas con/ulto, 


Such, then, was the notion which Ho- 
race had of this kind of writing. And 
if there is any propriety in theſe his 
rules, if they are founded on the truth 
of taſte and art; I fear the performance 
in queſtion, with numberleſs others of 
the ſame ſtamp, (which have not how- 
ever wanted admirers) muſt inevitably 
ſtand condemned. The truth of it is, 
molt of the picces which are _— er? 
u 
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duced upon this plan, rather give, one 
un image of pas” war than of Horace : 
the authors of them ſeem to miſtake the 
awkward negligence of the favourite of 
Scipio, for the eaſy air of the friend of 
Mzcenias. 

You will {ill tell me, perhaps, that 
the example of Horace himſelt is an un- 
anſwerable objection to the notion I 
have embraced ; as there are number- 
leſs lines in his Satires and Epiſtles 
where the verſiſicat ion is evidently neg- 
lected. But are you ſure, Hortenſius, 
that thoſe lines which ſound ſo unharmo- 
nious to a modern ear, had the fame 
effe upon a Roman one? For myſelf, 
at leaſt, I am much inclined to believe 
the contrary : and it ſeems highly in- 
credible, that he who had ventured to 
cenſure Lucilius for the uncouthnels of” 
his numbers, ſhould 8 = — 
ouſl ilty of the very fault again 
which he FA ſtrongly —— "Moſt 
certain it is, that the delicacy of the an- 
tients with reſpe& to numbers, was far 
ſuperior to any thing that modern taſte 
can pretend to; and that they diſcover- 
ed differences, which are to us abſo- 
lately imperceptible. To mention only 
one remarkable inſtance: A very an- 
tient | writer has obſerved upon the fol- 
lowing verſe in Virgil— 

Arma wirumgue cano, Troje qui primus ab 

97 1 

that if inſtead of frimut we were to pro- 
nounce it primis-(is being long, and us 
ſhort) the entire harmony of the line 
would be deſtroyed. But whoſe ear is 
now fo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to per- 
ceive the diſtinction between thoſe two 
quantities ? Some refinement of this 
kind might probably give muſic to 
thoſe lines in Horace, which now ſeem 
ſo untunable. 

In ſubjects of this nature it is not 

ſſible, perhaps, to expreſs one s ideas 
in any very preciſe and determinate 
manner. I will only therefore in ge- 
neral obſerve with reſpect to the requi- 
ſite ſtyle of theſe performances, that it 
— in a natural eaſe of expreſſion, 
an elegant familiarity of phraſe, which 
though 2 of the molt ulual terms 
of language, has yet a grace and ener- 
gy no leſs ſtriking than that of a more 
elevated dition. There is a certain 
lively colouring peculiar to compoſi- 
tions in this way, which, without be- 


ing ſo bright and glowing as is neceſ- 


ſary for the higher poetry, is neverthe. 
lels equally removed from whatever 
appears harſh and dry. But particular 
inſtances will perhaps better lluſtrate 
my meaning, than any thing I can far- 
ther ſay to explain it. There is ſcarce 
a line in the Moral Epiſtles of Mr. 
Pope, which might not be produced for 
this purpoſe. i chule, however, to lay 
efore you the following verſes, not 
as preferring them to many others which 
might be quoted from that inimitable 
ſatifiſt ; but as they afford me an op- 
portunity of comparing them with a 
verſion of the ſame original lines, of 
which they are an imitation ; and, by 
that means, of ſhewing you at one view 
what I conc&ve is, and is not, in the 
true manner of Horace : 
Peace is my dear delight —— not Fleury's 
more; 
But touch me, and no miniſter ſo ſore; 
W hoc'er o ende, at ſome u lucky time, 
Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridiculz his whole life loag, 
And the ſad burden of ſome merry ſong. 


I will refer you to your own m 

for the Latin paſſage, from whence Mr. 
Pope has taken the general hint of theſe 
vetſes ; and content myſelf with add- 
ing a tranſlation of the lines from Ho- 
race by another hand: 


Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of 
peace 

But he who hurts me (nay, I will de heard) 

Had better take a lion by the beard ; 

His eyes ſhall weep the tolly of his tongue, 

By laughing crowd: in rueful ballad ſung. 


There is a ſtrength and ſpirit in the for- 
mer of theſe paſſages, — a flatneſs and 
languor in the latter, which cannot fail 
of being diſcovered by every reader of 
the leaſt delicacy of — Bos and 
yet the words which compoſe them both, 
are equally ſounding and ſignificant. 
The rules then, which I juſt now men- 
tioned from Horace, will point out the 
real cauſe of the different effects which 
theſe two paſſages produce in our minds; 
as the — themſelves will ſerve to 
confirm the truth and juſtice of the 
rules. In the lines fram Mr. Pope, 
one of the principal beauties will be 
found to conſiſt in the ſhortneſs of the 
expreſſion : whereas the ſentiments in 
the other are too much encumbered with 
words. Thus, for inſtance, 


Peace is my dear delight, 
| G 2 
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is pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe z as— 
Beheld me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace 
is, in compariſon of the former, the 
verb ¶ as ancrantia cures. Another 
diftinguiſhing perfection in the imitator 
of Horace, in that ſpirit of gaiety which 
he has diffuſed through theſe lines, not 
to mention thoſe happy, though fami- 
lar, images of /iding into verſe, 
bitching in a rhyme ; which can never be 
ſufficiently admired. But the tranſlator, 
on the contrary, has caſt too ſer io an 
air over his numbers, and appears with 

- an emotion and earneſtneſs that diſap- 
points the force of his ſatire: 


Nay, I will be heard, 


has the mien of a man in a paſſion: and 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue : 


though a line in itſelf, is much too 
ſolemn and tragical for the undiſturbed 
pleaſantry of Horace. 

But I need not nter more minutely 
into an examination of theſe paſſages. 
The general hints I have thrown out in 
this letter will ſuffice to ſhew you where- 
in I imagine the true manner of Horace 
conſiſts. And after all, perhaps, it can 
uo more be explained, than acquired, 
by rules of art. It is what true genius 
can only execute, and juſt taſte alone 
diſcover. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


TO THE SAME, 


yr admired poet, I remember, 


ſomewhere lays it dows as a 


maxim, that 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is man, 


There cannot, indeed, be a more uſe- 
ful, nor, one ſhould imagine, a more 
ealy ſcience: ſo many leſſons of this 
kind are every moment forcing them- 
ſelves upon our oblervation,thatit ſhould 
ſeem ſcarce poſſible not to be well ac- 
quainted with the various turns and diſ- 
poſitions of the human heart. And yet 
there are ſo few who are really adepts 
in this article, that to ſay of a man, he 
knows the world, is generally eteemed 
a compliment of the moſt ſignificant 
kind. a 

Ihe reaſon, perhaps, of the general 
ignorance which prevails in this tort of 
knawledge, may ariie from our judging 
too much by univerſal principles. 
Whefeas there is a wonderful diſparity 
in mankind, and numberleſs characters 
exiſt which cannot properly be reduced 
to any regular and fixed ſtandard. Mon- 
fieur Paſchal oblerves, that the greater 
fagacity any man poſleſies, the more 
originals he will dilcern among his ſpe- 
cies ; as it is the remark of Sir William 
Temple, that no nation under the fun 
abounds with ſo many as our own. 
Plutarch, it I remember right, is of 
opinion, that there is a wider difference 
berwcen the individuals of our own kind, 
than what is obſervable between crea- 
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tures of a ſeparate order; while Mon- 
taigne (who ſeems to have known hu- 
man nature perfectly well) ſuppoſes the 
diſtance to be ſtill more remote, and 
aſſerts that the diſtinction is much 
greater between man and man, than 
between man and beaſt. 

The comic writers have not, I think, 
taken all the advantage theymight of this 
infinite diverſity of humour in the human 
race. A judicious obſerver of the world 
might ſingle out abundant materials for 
ridicule,without haying recourſe to thoſe 
worn-out characters which are for ever 
returning upon the ſtage. If I were ac- 
quainted with any genius in this claſs of 
writers, I think f could furniſh him 


with an original, which, it artfully re- 


preſented and connected with 3 in- 
cidents, might be very ſueceſsfully in- 
troduced into comedy. The perton 1 
have in view is my neighbour Stilotes. 
Stilotes in his youth was eſteemed to 
have good ſenſe and a tolerable taſte for 
letters; as he gained ſome reputation at 
the univerſity in the exerciles uſual at 
that place. 
from the reſtraint of tutors, the natural 
reſtleſſneſs of his temper broke out, and 
he has never, from that time to this, ap- 
plied himſelf for half an hour together 
toany — purſuit. He is extremely 
active in his diſpoſition z but his whole 


life is one inceflant whirl of trifles. He 
riſes, perhaps, with a full intent of 
amuling himſelt all the morning with his 


t as ſoon as he was freed - 
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gun z but before he has got half the 
length of a field, he recolie&s that he 
owes à viſit, which he maſt inſtantl 

pay: accordingly his horſe is ſaddled, 
and he ſets out. But in his way he re- 
members that he has not given proper 
orders about ſuch a flower, and he muſt 
abſolutely return, or the whole economy 
of his nurſery will be ruined. Thus, in 
whatever action you fined him engaged, 
you may be ſure it is the very reverie of 
what he propoſed. Yet with all this 
quickneſs of tranſition and vivacity of 
ſpirits, he is ſo indolent in every thing 
which has the air of buſineſs, that he is 
at leaſt two or three months before he 
can perſuade himſelf to open any letter 
he receives: and from the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion, he has ſuffered the dividends of 
his ſtocks to run on for many years 
without receiving a ſhilling of the inte- 
reit. Stilotes is poſſeſſed of an eſtate in 
Dorſetſhire, but that being the place 
where his chief buſineſs lics, he — 
conſtantly to reſide with a friend near 
London. This perſon ſubinits to his 


humour and his company, in hopes that 
Stilotes will — 2 in his will: 
but it is more than poſſible, that he will 
never endure the fatigue of ſigning one. 
However, having here every thing 
vided for him but clothes and pocket- 
money, he lives perfectly to his ſatis- 
faction, in full employment without 
real buſineſs; and w lle thoſe who look 
after his eſtate take care to ſupply him 
with ſufficient to anſwer thoſe two arti- 
cles, he is entirely unconcerned as to all 
the reſt : though, when he is diſpoſed to 
appear more than ordinarily important, 
he will gravely harangue upon the ro- 
guery of ftewards, and complain that 
his rents will ſcarce maintain him in 
powder and ſhot halt the partridge ſea- 
ſons. In ſhort, Stilotes is one of the 
moſt extraordinary compounds of indo- 
lence and activity that I ever met, with 
and as I know you have a taſte for 
curioſities, I preſent you with his cha- 
racters as a rarity that merits a place 
in your collection. Adicu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


5 IS well, my friend, that the age 

of transformation is no more: 
otherwile I ſhould trembie tor your ſe- 
vere attack upon the Muſes, and expect 
to ſee the ſtory of your metamorphoſis 
embelliſh the poetical miracles ot ſome 
modern Ovid. But it is long ſince the 
fate of the Picrides has gainc(l any credit 
in the world, and you may now, in full 
ſecurity, contemn the divinities of Par- 
naſſus, and ſpeak irreverently of the 
daughters of Jove himſelf. You ſee, 
nevertheleſs, how highly the anticuts 
conceived of them, when they thus re- 
preſented them as the offspring of the 
great father of Gods men.. You 
reject, I know, this article of the hea- 
then creed: but I may venture, how- 
ever, to aſſert, that philoſophy will con- 
firm what fable has thus invented, and 
that the Muſes are, in ſtrict truth, of 
heavenly extraction. 

The charms of the fine arts are, in- 
deed, literally derived trom the Author 
of all nature, and founded in the origi- 
nal frame and conſtitution of the human 


mind. Accordingly, the general prin- 


ciples of tae are common to our whole 
ſpieces, and ariſe from that internal ſen 
of beauty which every man, in ſome de- 
gree at leatt, evidently poſſeſſes. No 
rational mind can be fo wholly void of 
all perceptions of this ſort, as to be ca- 
able of contemplating the various ob- 
jects that ſurround him with one equal 
coldneſs and indifference. There are 
certain forms which muſt neceſſarily fill 
the ſoul with agreeable ideas; and ſhe is 
inſtantly determined in her approbat.on 
of them, previous to all reaſonings con- 
cerning their uſe and convenience. It is 
upon theſe general principles, that what 
is called fine taſte in the arts is founded; 
and conſequently is by no mears fo pre- 
carious and untettled an idea as you 
chuſe to deſcribe it. The truth is, taſte 
is nothing more that this univerſal ſenſe 
of beauty, rendered more exquiſite by 
genius, and more correct by cultiva- 
tion: and it is from the ſumple and ori- 
— ideas of this fort, that the mind 
earns to torm her judgment of the 
higher and more complex kinds. Ac- 
cordingly, the whole circle 6f the imi 
tative 
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tative and oratorical arts is governed by 
the ſame general rules of criticiſm; and 
to prove the ca#tainty of theſe with re- 
ſpect to any one of them, is to eſta- 
bliſh their validity with regard to all 
the reſt. I will therefore conſider the 
criterion of taſte in relation only to fine 
writing. 
| Fach ſpecies of compoſition has it's 
diitinct perfect ions: and it would require 
2 much larger compals than a letter af- 
foxds, to prove their reſpective beauties 
to be derived from truth and nature ; 
and ot reducible to a regular 
and preciſe ſtandard, I will only men- 
tion therefore thoſe general properties 
which are eſſential to them all, and 
without which they mult neceſſarily be 
detective in their ſeveral kinds. Theſe, 
I think, may be comprehended under 
unitormity in the deſign, variety and re- 
ſemblance in the metaphors and ſimili- 
tudes, together with propriety and har- 
mony in the diction. Now ſome or all 
of theſe qualities conſtantly attend our 
ideas of beauty, and neceſſarily raiſe 
that agreeable perception of the mind, 
in what object ſoever they appear. The 
charms of fine compoſition then, are ſo 
far from exitting only in the heated ima- 
gination of an enthuſiaſtic admirer, that 
they reſult trom the conititution of Na- 
ture herſelf, And perhays the princi- 
ples of criticiſm are as certain and in- 
diſputable, even as thoſe of the mathe- 
matics. Thus, for inſtance, that order 
is preferable to contuſion, that harmony 
is more pleaſing than diſſonance, with 
ſome few other axioms upon which the 
ſcience is built; are truths which ſtrike 
at once upon the mind with the ſame 
force of conviction, as that the whole is 
greater than any of it's parts, or, that 
if from equals you take away equals, 
the remainder will be equal. And in 
both caſes, the propoſitions which reſt 
upon theſe plain and obvious maxims, 
ſeem equally capable of the ſame evi- 
dence ot demonſtration. 
But as every intellectual as well as 
animalfaculty is improved and ſtrength- 


ened by exerciſe, the more the ſoul exerts 


this her internal ſenſe of beauty upon 
any particular object, the more the will 
. and refine her reliſh of that pe- 
culiar ſpecies. For this reaſon the works 
of thoſe great maſters, whole perform- 
ances have been long and generally ad- 
mired, ſupply a tarther criterion of fine 
taste, equaliy 


fixed and certain as that 


which is immediately derived from Na“ 
ture herſelf. The truth is, fine writing 
is only the art of raiſing agreeable ſen- 
ſations of the intellectual kind; and 
therefore, as by examining thoſe origi- 
nal forms which are adapted to awaken 
this perception in the mind, we learn 
what thoſe qualities are which conſtitute 
beauty in general; ſo by obſerving the 
peculiar conſtruction of thoſe compoũ - 
tions of genius which have always pleaf- 
ed, we perfect our id-2 of fine writing 
in particular. It is this united appro- 
bation, in perſons of different ages and 
of various — and languages, that 
Longinus has made the teſt of the true 
ſublime; and he might with equal juſ- 
tice have extended the ſame criterion to 
all the inferior excellencies of elegant 
compoſition. Thus the deference paid 
to the performances of the great maſters 
of antiquity, is fixed upon juſt and ſolid 
reaſons: it is not becauſe Ariſtotle and 
Horace have given us the rules of criti- 
ciſm, that we ſubmit to their authority; 
it is becauſe thoſe rules are derived from 
works which have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the uninterrupted admiration of all the 
more improved part of mankind from 
their earliel appearance down to this 

reſent hour. For whatever, through a 
— ſeries of ages, has been univerlally 
eſteemed as beautiful, cannot but be 
conformable to our juſt and natural 
ideas of beauty, 

The oppoſition, however, which ſome- 
times divides the opinions of thoſe whole 
judgments may be ſuppoſed equal and 
perfect, is urged as a powerful object ion 
againſt the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticiſm ; it is a proof, you think, that 
alter all which can be ſaid of fine taſte, 
it muſt ultimately be reſolved into the 
peculiar reliſh of each individual. But 
this diverſity of ſentiments will not, of 
itſelf, deſtroy the evidence of the crite- 
rion ; ſince the ſame effe& may be pro- 
duced by numberleſs other cauſes. A 
thouſand accidental circumſtances may 
concur in counteracting the force of the 
rule even allowing it to be ever ſo fixed 
and invariable, when left in it's free and 
uninfluenced ſtate. Not to mention that 
falſe bias which party or perſonal diſ- 
like may fix upon the mind, the moſt 
unprejudiced critic will find it difficult 
to diſengage himſelf entirely from thoſe 
_ aſfections in favour of particular 

uties, to which either the general 
courle of his ſtudies, or the peculiar 
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caſt of his temper, may have rendered 
him moſt ſenſible. But as perfection in 
any works of genius reſults from the 
umted beauty and propriety of it's ſeve- 
ral diſtin& parts, and as it is impoſlible 
that any human compoſition ſhould poſ- 
ſels all thoſe qualities in their higheſt 
and moſt ſovereign degree; the mind, 
- when ſhe pronounces udgment upon 
any piece of this ſort, is apt todecide of 
it's merit, as thoſe circumſtances which 
ſhe maſt admires, either prevail or are 
deficient. Thus, for inſtance, the excel- 
lency of the Roman maſters in painting, 
confiſts in beauty of deſign, noblenets 
of attitude, and delicacy of expreſſion 
but the charms of — colouring are 
wanting. On the contrary, the Vene- 
tian ſehool is ſaid to have neglected de- 
ſign a little too much; but at the ſame 
time has been more attentive to the grace 


and harmony of well - diſpoſed lights and 


ſhades. Now it will be admitted by all 
admirers of this noble art, that no com- 
poſition of the pencil can be perfect, 
where either of theſe qualities are ab- 
ſent ; yet the moſt accompliſhed judge 
may be ſo particularly ſtruck with one 
or other of theſe excellencies, in pre- 
ferefice to the reft, as to be influenced 
in his cenſure or applauſe of the whole 
tablature, by the predominancy or defi- 
ciency of his favourite beauty. Some- + 
thing of this kind (where meaner 
prejudices do not operate) is ever, I am 
perſuaded, the occaſion of that diverſity 
of ſentences which we occaſionally hear 
pronounced bythe moſt improved judges, 
on the ſame piece. But this only ſhews, 
that much caution is neceſſary to give a 
fine taſte it's full and unobſtructed et- 
fect; not that it is in itſelf uncertain 
and precarious. I am, &c. 


* 


LETTER XI. 


TO PALAMZ DES. 


OUR reſolution to decline thoſe 
overtures of acquaintance which 
Mezentius, it ſeems, has lately made to 
you, is agreeable to the refined princi- 
ples which have ever influenced your 
conduct. A man of your elegant no- 
tions of integrity will, obſerve the ſame 
delicacy with reſpect to his companions, 
as Cziar did with regard to his wife, 
and refuſe all commerce with perſons 
even but of ſuſpected honour, It would 
not, indeed, be doing juſtice to Mezen- 
tius, to repreſent him in that number: 
for though his hypocriſy has preſerved 
to him tome few triends, and his im- 
menſe wealth draws after him many fol- 
lowers, the world in general are by no 
means divided in their ſentiments con- 
cerning him. 
But, whilſt you can have his picture 
from ſo many better hands, why are you 
deſirous of ſeeing it by mine? It is a 
painful employment to contemplate hu- 
man nature in it's deformities ; as there 
is nothing, perhaps, more difficult than 
to execute a portrait of the charaQerilti« 
cal kind with Sreagth and ſpirit. How- 
ever, lince you have aſſigned me the taſk, 
I do not think my{elf at liberty to refuſe 
it ; eſpecially as it is your intereſt to ſee 
him delincated in his true form. 


— 


 Mezentius, with the deſigus and ar- 
tifice of a Catiline, affects the Integrity 
and patriotiſm of a Cato. Liberty, jui- 
tice, and honour, are words which he 
knows perfectly well how to apply with 
addreſs ; and having them always ready 
upon proper occaſions, he conceals the 
blackeſt purpoſes under the faireſt ap- 


pearances. For void, as in truth he is, 


of every worthy principle, he has too 
much policy not to pretend to che no- 
bleit; well knowing, that counterfeit 
virtues are the moſt ſucceſsful vices. 
It is by arts of this kind, that, not- 
withſtanding he has ſhewn himſelf un- 
reſtrained by the moſt ſacred engage- 
ments of ſociety, and uninfluenced by 
the moſt tender affections of nature, he 
has ſtill been able to retain ſomedegreeof 
credit in the world: for he never ſacri- 
fices his honour to his intereſt, that he 
does not, in ſome leſs conſiderable, but 
more open inſtance, make a concellion 
of his intereſt to his honour ; and thus, 
while he ſinks his character on one fide, 
very artfully raifes it on the other. Ac- 
cordingly, under pretence of the moſt 
ſcrupulous delicacy of conſcience, he 
lately reſigned a poſt which he held un- 
der my Lord Godolphin ; when at the 
ſame time he was endeavouring, by = 
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moſt ſhameleſs artifices and evaſions, to 
deceive and defraud a friend of mine 
in one of the moſt ſolemn and impor- 
tant tranſactions that can paſs between 
man and man. 
But will you not ſuſpe& that I am 
deſcribing a phantom of my own ima- 
ination, when I tell you after this, that 
has erected himſelf into a reformer of 
manners, and is ſo injudiciouſly offici- 
ous as to draw the enquiry of the world 
upon his own morals by attempting to 
expoſe the defects of others. A man 
who-ventures publicly to point out the 


blemiſhes of his contemporaries, ſhovid 
at leaſt be-free from any nncommon 
ſtain himſelf, and have nothing remark. 
ably dark in the complexion of his own 


private character. But Mezentins, not 
- ſatisfied with being vitious, has at length 


determined to be ridiculous ; and atter 
having wretchedly ſquandered his youth 


and his PI in riot and diſſohme- 


neſs, is contemptibly miſpending his old 
age in meaſuring impotent ſyllables, and 
dealing out pointleis abuſe. 

a 6 I am, &c. 


LETTER XLI. 


TO ORONT ES. 


W haughty Sachariſſa has 


b put you out of humour with 
her whole ſex? for it is ſome diſappoint- 
ment, I ſuſpect, of the tender kind, that 
has thus ſharpened the edge of your ſa- 
tire, and pointed it's invective againſt 
the fairer half of our ſpecies. Vou 
were not miſtaken, however, when you 
fappoſed I ſhould prove no convert to 
your dottrine ; but riſe up as an advo- 
cate, where I profeſs myſelf an admirer. 
I am not, tis true, aliapither of old 
Montaigne's opinion, that the fouls of 
both ſexes ſont jettex, as he expreſſes it, 
en meſme moules: on the contrary, I 
am willing enough to join with you in 
thinking, that they may be wrought on 
from different models. Vet the caſts 
may be equally perfe&, though it ſhould 
be allowed that they are eſſentially dif- 
ferent. Nature, it is certain, has traced 
out a ſeparate courſe of action for the 
two ſexes; and as they are appointed to 
diſtin offices of life, it is not improba- 
ble that there may be ſomething didinct 
likewiſe in the frame of their minds; 
that there may be a kind of ſex in the 
very ſoul. 

I cannot therefore but wonder, that 
Plato ſhould have thought it reaſon- 
able to admit them into an equal ſhare 
of the dignities and offices of his ima- 
ginary commonwealth ; and that the 
wiſdom of the antient Egyptians ſhould 
have ſo ſtrangely inverted the evident 
intentions of Providence, as to confine 
the men to domeſtic affairs, whilſt the 
women, it is ſaid, were engaged abroad 


in the active and laborious ſcenes of bu- 
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ſineſs. Hiſtory, it muſt be owned, will 
ſupply ſome few female inftances of all 
the moſt maſculine virtues : but appear- 
ances of that extraordinary kind are too 
uncommon to ſupport the notion of a 
general equality in the natural powers 
of their minds. 

Thus much, however, ſeems evident, 
that there are certain moral boundaries 
which nature has drawn between the twa 


ſexes, and that neither of them can paſs , 


over the limits of the other, without 
equally deviating from the beauty and 
decorum of their reſpective characters. 
Boadicea in armour is, to me at leaſt, as 
extravagant a ſight, as Achilles in pet- 


ticoats. 


In determining, therefore, the compa- , 


rative merit of the two ſexes, it is no de- 
rogation from female excellency, that it 
differs in kind from that which diſtin- 
guiſhes the male part of our ſpecies. 
And ifin general it ſhall be found (what, 
upon an impartial enquiry, I believe, 
will moſt certainly be found) that wo- 
men fill up their appointed circle of ac- 
tion with greater regularity and dignity, 
than men; the claim of preference can- 
not juſtly be decided in our favour. In 
the 2 and economical parts of 
life, Ithink it undeniable that they riſe 
far above us And if true fortitude of 
mind is beſt diſcovered by a chearful re- 
ſignation to the meaſures of Providence, 
we ſhall not find reaſon, perhaps, to 
claim that moſt fingular of the human 
virtues as our peculiarprivilege. There 
are numbers of the other ſex, who, from 


the natural delicacy of their conſtitu- 
| tion, 


Farewel. 
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diſtinction ſo ſtrongly as our vanity is of his countrymen, isin one reſpeR true 


willing to imagine: and after all; per- ot every nation under the ſun— The 


haps, education will be found to conſti- © Romans;? ſaid he, * govern the world, 
tute the principal ſuperiority. It muſt but it is the wamen that govern the 


be acknowledged, at leaft, that in this Romans. Let not, however, a cer 
article we have every advantage over the tain pretended Cato of your acquaint- 
ſofter ſex, that art and induſtry can poſ-' ance take occabon from this maxim to 


ſibly ſeeure to us. The moſt animating i»fult a ſecond timo that innocence he has 


examples of Greece and Rome are ſet. ſo oftenimjured: for I will tell him an- 
before us, as early as we are capable of other maxim as true as the former, 
any obſervation ; and thenobleſt compo- That there are circumnfiances where no 
fitions of the antients are given into our woman has yore enough to controul a. 
hands, almoſt as ſoon as we have ftrength man of ſpirit, . 
to hold them: While the employment of If it be true, then, (as true beyond all 


the other ſex, at the ſame period of life, peradventure it is) that female influence 


are generally the reverſe of every thing is thus extenſive, nothing, certainly, can 


that can open and enlarge their minds, be of more importance, than to give ita a 


or fill them with juſt and rational no- proper tendency, by the aſſiſtance of a 
tions. The truth of it is, female edu- well · dĩrected education. Faram'I from 
cation is ſo much worſe than none, as it recommending any attempts to render 
is better to leave the mind to it's natu- — 


lead it into falſe purſuits, and contract Such a general tinfture of the moſt uſe- 
it's views, by turning them upon the ful ſcience as may ſerve to free the mind 
loweft and moſt trifling objects. We from vulgar prejudices, and give it a re- 
ſeem, indeed, by the manner in which liſh for the rational exerciſe of it's pow- 
we ſuffer the youth of that ſex to be ers, might veryjultly enter into the plan 
trained, to — women agreeably to of female erudition. That ſex might 
the opinion of certain Mahometan doc- be taught to turn the courſe of their re- 
tors, and treat them as if we believed flections into a proper and advantageous 


they have no ſouls : why elſe arethey channel, without any danger, of render- | 


ing them too elevated for the feminine 


Bred only and corppleted to the taſte duties of life. In a word, -I wotld have 


Of tuſtful ence, to fing, to dance, . . 
To dreſs, and troule and them confidered as defi by Provi- 
# eye ? ev ta bag dence for uſe as well as , and train- 


1 enn ed up not only as women, but us ra- 
This ſtrange neglect of eultiyating the tional creatures. 5 


female mind, can hardly be e Ian, &e, 


LETTER XLII. : 


TO PALEMON. 


d. 
# iS 


=: 7) 


7 HILST you. are en in I ſometimes amuſe myſelf with review- 
turning over the records of paſt ing certain annals of an humbler kind, 
ages, and tracing our. conſtitution from conſidering the various turns and re · 


it's riſe, through all it's ſeveral periods ; volutions chat! fe CLE ſenti- 


[ 


; yetſurely it is neceſſary 
ral and uninſtructed ſuggeſtions, than to they ſhould be raiſed above ignorance. | 


MAY 8. 1746. bra 


9518 4% — — * 


t. 
enn 


ments and aſſed dons of thoſe with whom - 


I have been moſt connected. A hiſtory of 
this ſort Is not, indeed, ſo ſtrik ing as that 
which exhibits kings and heroes to our 
view; but may it not be contemplated, 
Palemon, with more private advantage? 

Methinks we ſhould ſcarce be ſo im- 
bitrered agamſt thoſe who differ from 


us in I or practice, were we of- 


tener to reflect how frequently we have 


varied from ourſelves in both thoſe arti- 


cles. It was but yeſterday that Lucius, 
whom 1 once knew a — advo- 
cate for the moſt controverted 
faith, was arguing with equal warmch 
and vehem 
Deifm; as Bathillns, who ſet out in the 
world a cool infidel, Has lately drawn 


uß one of the moſt plauſible detences of 
the myſtic devotees, that, perhaps, was 


ever written. The truth is, a man mult 
either have paſſed his whole life without 
reflecting, or his thoughts muſt have 
run in a very limited channel, who has 
not often experienced many remarkable 
revolutions of the mind. 
» The fame kind of ineonſtancy is ob- 
ſervablt in our purſvits of happineis as 
well as truth. Ehus our ſriend Cusio, 
whom we both remember in the former 
| = of his life, enamoured of eyery fair 
e 


he met, and enjoying every woman 


Apemanthes, on the other 


ints of 


ence on the principles of 
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he could „ has at laſt collected 
this diffuſiye flame into a ſingle point, and 
cauſd not he tempted, to commit an infi- 
delity to his marriage vow, though a 
form as beautiful as the — 2 - 
les was to court his embrace: ,whi 
„ who 
was. the moſt ſober and domeſtic man I 
ever knew till he loſt his wife, com- 
menced a rake at five and forty, and is 
now for ever in a tavern or a ſtews 

Who knows, Palemon, whether even 
this humour of moralizing, which, as 
you often tell me, ſo ſtrongly marks my 

„ may not wear out in time, 

and be ſucceeded by a brighter and 
more lively yein? Who knows but I mhay - 
oourt again the miſtteis I have forſaken, 
and die at laſt in the arms of ambition? 
Clcora, at leaſt, who frequently rallies 
me upon that ſever of my youth, aſſures 
me Iam only in the intermiſſion & a fit, 
which will certainly return. But though 
there may be ſome excuſe, perhaps, (ur 
exchanging, our follies or our errors, 
there can be none in reſumumg thoſe we 
have once happily quitted: ſor ſurely he 
mult be a very-njudicious ipoxt iman, 
who can be temptett to beat gver thoſe 
felds again which have ever diſappoints 
ed him of his game, Fargwel. 

, I am &c. 


LETTER XIII. 


TO EUPHRONIUS, 


+ 1 1 4 b 
FTisa preUy obſervation, which I 
1 have - ſomewhere, met, that the moſt 
" pleafing ot all harmony ariſes from the 
cenſure of a ſingle perion, when mixed 
with the general a plauſes of the world, 
I almoſt luſpeR, therefore, that you are 
conſidering theintereit ot your admired 
author, when you call upon me tor my 
farther object ions to his performance: 
and axe for joining me, perhaps, to the 
number of thoſe who advance his repu- 
tition, by oppoſing it. The truth, 
how: ver, is, you could not have choſen 
a critic (it 2 critic I might venture to 
call myſelf) who has a lighereſtegm for 
all the compoſitions of Mr. Pope: as 
indeed I look upon every thing that 
comes from his 5 with the {ane 
degree of veneration as if it were con- 
ſecrated by antiquity. + Nevertheleſs, 


though I greatly revere his judgment, I. 


Wa ad 


Juen, 2, 1742. 

cannot abſolutely renounce my own : 
and ſince ſome have been bold enough to 
advance, that even the Sacred Writings 
themſelves doinot always ipeak the lan- 
guage ot the Spirit j L nay have leave to 
luſpect of the'pocts-what: has been aſ- 


« ſerted of the prophets, and ſuppole that 


their pens are hot, at all ſeaſons, under 
the guidance“ ef miþiration, - But as 
there is ſomething evtremely ungruteful 
to the mind, in dwelling upon thoſe lit- 
tle ſpots that neceſſarily attend the luſ- 
tre ot all human merit; you muſt allow 
me to join his beauties with his imper- 
tections, and admire with rapture atter 
having condemned with regret. 

1 here is à certain modern figure of 

ech, which the authors of The art of 


ſ 
faking in poetry have called the dinind/b- 
ing. This, lo faras it relates to words 


only, conſiſts in debaſing agreat * 
| ! 


thole of the loweſt, „ Ar tio 
ed one of the moſt pleaſing ſimiles in the And with perſuaſive accents thus began. 
whole Iliad, into downright burleſque— E et wb 


. 


/ 


— 
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by expreſſing itin a term of meaner im- 
port. Mr. has himſelt now and 
then fallen into this Kind of the profonnd, 
which he has with ſuch uncommon wit 
and ſpirit expoſed in the writings of 
others. Thus Agamemnon, addreiting 
himſelf to Menelaus and Ulyſſes, aſks— 


© And can you, chiefs, without a bluſh, ſurvey 
© Whole trop before you, lab ring in the 
fray? ; B. iv. 


So likewiſe Pandarus, ſpeaking of Dio- 


med, who is performing the utmoſt ef- 
forts of heroiim in the held of battle, 
fays— 


. © Some guardian of the ſkies, 

* Involv'd in clouds, protects him in the fray. 
| %s 

But what would you think, Euphro- 
nius, were you to hear of the © impervi- 
© ous foam, and © rough waves of a 
© brook?" Would it not put you in mind 
of that droll thought of the ingenious 
Dr. Young, in one of his epiſtles to our 


author, where he talks of à puddle iA 


form] yet, by thus confounding- the 
properties of the higheſt objects with 
r. 8 has turn- 


As when ſome ſimple ſwain his cot forſakes, 
And wide thro” tens an unknown Journey 


takes wr 
If chance a ſwelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 


And foam impervious croſs the wand'rer's 
. Wa - 4 j , 


y | 
Confus d he ſtops, a length of country paſt, 


Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at 
laſt, V. 724. 


This {ſwelling brook, however, of Mr. 
Pope, is in Homer a rapid river, ruſh- 


| | ing with violence into t e ſet * 


In en whuphy mern ahmt perl. 
ä V. 898. 


It is one of the eſſential requiſites of 
an epic poem, and indeed of every other 
kind of ſerious poetry, that the Jyle be 
raiſed above common language; as no- 
thing takes off fo much from that ſo- 
lemnity of diction, from which the poet 
ought never to depart, as idioms of a 
vulgar. and familiar caſt, Mr. Pope 
has ſometimes neglected this important 
rule, but moſt frequently in the intro- 


duction of his fpeeches, To mention 


only a few inſtances. 72 rather imply (as indeed the truth is) that 
*. * hoe V2 gf == they 


* 


| Him thus anſwer'd ſoon his bold compeer. 


awakening: e 


' \ * » S P | 
That done, to Phenix Ajax gave the fig. 


a7 $5! 1 & £27, 2 . 291. 
With that ſtern Ajax his Jong filence broke. 
He v6 504 420 tr f (nes FIG * 

With that the venerable warrior roſe. — a 
X. 1502 . 

With that they ſtepp d aſide, cc. 
X. 415. 


whereas Homer generally prefaces his 
ſpceches with a dignity of phraſe, that 
calls up the attention of the reader to 
what is going to be uttered.” Milton 
has very happily copied his mannet in 
this Partien as in many others ; and 
though he often falls into a flatneſs of 
expreſſion, he has never once, I think, 
committed that error upon occaſions of 
this Kind: He uſually uſhers fhis ha- 
rangues with ſomething characteriſtical 
of the ſpeaker, or that points our ſome 
remarkable circumſtance of his preſent 
ſituation, inthe following manner : 

Satan, with bold words 

Breaking the horrid filence, mee. op g 
; 82. 


I. 125. 


He ended frowning : 
. | On the other fide uproſs 


Bellal, 
. 106. 


If you compare the effect which an in- 
troduction of this deſeriptive ſort” has 
upon the mind, with thoſe low and un- 
ſſions which I have 
marked in the lines I juſt now quoted 
from our Engliſh Iliad; you will not, 
perhaps; conſider my objection as al- 
together without foundation. 

All oppoſitionof ideas ſhould be care- 
fully avoided in a poem of this kind, 
as unbecoming the gravity of the heroic 
Muſe. But does not Mr. Pope ſome- 
times ſacrifice ſimplicity to falſe orna- 


ment, and loſe the majeſty of Homer in 


the affectations of Ovid? Of this fort a 


' ſevere critie would, perhaps, eſteem his 


calling an army marching with ſpears 
erect, a moving iron wood +; 

Such — fo thick th' embattled ſquadrons 
With ſpears erect a moving iron word. | 
There ſeems alſo to be an inconſiſtency 
in the two parts of this deſerĩption; for 
the troops are repreſented as ſtanding 


ſtell, at the fame time that the circum- 
tance mentioned of the ſpears, ſhould 


4 


-- 


not poſlibly lead him into it. 


56 


could have been raiſed: for in Homer 
it 18 


Kran, cn ν Te Xiu FyYHETE WED OX, 


iv. 280. 


Is there not likewiſe ſome little — 
to a pun, in thoſe upbraiding lines hic 
Hegor addreſſes to Paris? 


© For thee great Iſionꝰs guardian heroes fall, 


Till heaps of dead alone defend the wall.” | 
guide, in 


Mr. Pope at leaſt deſerts his 
order to give us this conceit ot dead men. 
defe a town ; for the original could 

ſt Homer, 
with a plainneſs ſuitable to the occaſion, 
only tells us 


Au war Wn e Tipe , ety vt ue, 
NME. 


: vi. 427. 
Teucer, in the eighth book, aims 2 


dart at Hector, which, miſſing it's wayg[' 


flewGorythis; upon which we are told 


Another ſhaft the raging archer threw ; 
That other ſhaft with erring furry flew. 
{From Hector Pheabus turn d the flying 
Yet fell not dry or gulleſc to the ground. 

A Aying wound is a thought exactly in 
the ſpirit of Orid ; but highly unworthy 
of Pope as well as of Homer: and, in- 
Heed, there is not the leaſt foundation 
for it is the original. But what do you 
think of the ſhaft that fell dry or guilt- 
leſs? where, you lee, one figurative 
epi ic as explanatory of the 
other. The doubling ofepithets, with- 
out raifing the lea, is not allowable in 


compoſitions of any kind; but leaſt of 


all in — £ It is, ſays Quinctilian, 
* as if crery common ſold ier in an army 
wert to be attended with a valet; you 
encreaſe your number without adding 
to your ſtrength, 

But if it be @ fault tocroudepithets 
of the ſame import oe wpan the other; 
it is much more ſo to employ ſuch as 
call off the attention from the principal 
idea to be raik-d, and turn it upon little 
or foreign circumſtances. When ZEncas 
is wounded by Tydides, Homer de- 
icrib es Venus as conducting him through 
the thickeſt tumult of the enemy, and 


corveying him from the field of battle. 


But whi WE are tolowing the hero 
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were in motion. But if the tranſ- 


htor had been faithful to his author in 
this He neither of theſe objections 


4 
with our whole concern, and trembling 
for the danger which ſurrounds him on 
all ſides; Mr. Pope leads us off from 
our anxiety tor ZEneas, by an uninte- 
reſting epithet relating to the ſtructure 
of thoſe inſtruments of death, which 


were every waere flying abouthim ; and 
we are coldly inf, that the darts 
were feathered: | 


Safe 2 the ruſhing horſe and feather'd 
ight 
Of ſounding ſhafts, ſhe bears him thro* the 
fight. | V. 393. 
But as his epithets ſometimes debaſe 
he general image to be raiſed; ſo they 
now and then adorn them with a fallz 
brilliancy. Thus, ſpeaking of a perſon 
{lain by an arrow, he calls it a pointed 
death, iv. 607. Deſcribing another who 
was attacked by numbers at once, he 
tells us 


© A grove of lances glitter d at his breaſt.” 

- ; ix. 621. 
And repreſenting a foreſt on fire, he 
fays— 
8 In blazing heaps the grove's old honours 

« fal 
© And one refulgent ruin levels all. 
X. 201. 

But one of the moſt unpardonable in- 
ſtances of this kind is, where he relates 
the death of Hypſenor, a perſon, who, 
it ſeems, EXETT] ed the ſacerdotal office. 


On his broad ſhoulder fel! the forceful 


brand, 


* glancing downward lopt his holy 
1 : 


» 
And ſtain d with ſacred blood the bJuſ- 
ing land, 1 
To take the force of this epithet, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that theredneſs which ap- 
peared upon the ſand on this occaſion, 
was an effect of it's bluſhing to find it- 
ſelf ſtained with the blood of fo ſacred 
a perſon : than which there cannot be a 
more forced and unnatural thought. It 
puts me in mind of a paſſage in a French 
dramatic writer, who has — a play 
— the ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe. 

he hapleſs maid, addreſſing herſelf to 
the dagger, which lies by the ſide of her 
lover, breaks out into the following ex- 
clamation— - 


Ab wid Je prignard gui da ſany de (en 
. mairire 

of ef ſoul lachement : il en rougit fe traitee, 

Bollau; 
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Boileau, taking notiee of theſe lines, ob- 
ſerves, Toutes les glaces du Nord 3 
we ſout pas à mon ſens, plus froides que 
cette pensfe. But of the two poets, I 
know not whether Mr. Pope is not moſt 
to be condemned: for whatever ſhame 
the poignard might take to itſelf, for 
being concerned in the murder of the 
lover ; it is certain that the ſand had not 
the leaſt ſhare in the death of the prieſt. 
The antient 7 15 have * 
upon propriety of language; and, in- 
deed, gs. with 4 ſay 
what the inſulted Job fr to his imper- 
tinent friends, How forcible are right 
Tvords The truth is, though the ſen- 
timent muſt always ſupport the expreſ- 
ſion, yet the expreſſion mutt give grace 
cacy to the ſentiment ; the 
ſamethought ſhall frequentlybeadmired 


OT con according to the merit 


ol the particular phraſe in which it is 


conveyed. For this reaſon J. Cæſar, 
ina treatiſe which he wrote concerning 
the Latin language, calls a judicious 
choice of ne 2 origin of eloquence : 
as indeed neither oratory nor — can 
be raiſed to any degree of perfection, 
where this their principal root is neglect- 
ed. In this art Virgil particularly ex- 
cls; and it is the inimitable grace of 
his words (as Mr. Dryden ſomewhere 
juſtly obſerves) wherein that beauty 


principally conſiſts, which gives fo in- 


expreſſible a rn to him who beſt 
underſtands their torce. No man was 
ever a more ſkilful maſter of this po- 
erful art than Mr. Pope ; as he has, 
upon ſeveral occaſions throughout his 
tranſlation, raiſed and dignified his ſtyle 
with certain antiquated words and 
— that are md wonderfully ſo- 


emn and majeſtic. I cannot, however, 


forbcar mentioning an inſtance, Where 
he has employed an oblolete term leſs 


happily, I think, than is his general 
cuſtom. It occurs in ſome lines which 
I ju now quoted for another purpoſe : 


6 wy 2000 ſhoulder fell the forceful 
rand, 

* "Thence glancing downward lopt his holy 

hand.” | V. 105. 

Brand is ſometimes uſed by Spenſer for 

a ſword; and in that ſenſe it is here in- 


. troduced. But as we ſſtill retaia this 


word in a different application, it will 
always be improper to adopt it in its an- 
I meaning, becauſe it mult ne- 
cellarily occaſion ambiguity: an error in 


ſty le of all others the moſt to beavoided. 
Accordingly, every reader of the lines I 
have quoted, muſt take up an idea very 
different from that which the poet in- 
tends, and which he will carry on with 
him, till he arrives at the middle of the 
ſecond verſe. And if he happens to be 
unacquainted with the language of our 
old writers, when he comes to 


he will be loſt ina confuſion of images, 

and have abſolutely no idea remaining. 
There is another uncommon el 

in the management of words, which're- 


quires. a very ſingular turn of genjus, 


and great delicacy of judgment to at- 


tain. As the art I juſt before mentioned, 
turns upon employing antiquated words 
with force and propriety ; ſo this cou- 
ſits in giving the grace of novelty to 
the received and current terms of a 
languages by applying them in a ue 
— manner z 
Dixeris egregie, notum | callida wirbum 
Reddiaerit junctura — Hor. 
The t caution, however, to be ob- 
ſerved in any attempt ofthis kind, is ſo 
judiciouſly to c the expreſſions, as 
to remove doubt concerning the 
ſignificatĩon in which they ar deſigned: 
for as perſpicuity is the end and ſupreme 
excellency of writing, there cannot be 2 
more fatal objection to an author's ſty le, 
than that it ſtands in nerd of a commen- 
tator. But will not this objection lie 
againk the following verſe ? 


Next artful Phereclus untimely fell. V. 75, 


The word artful is here taken out of it's 
appropriated acceptation, in order ta 
exprels 
oz Kezow mureure Ja chf 

Try tv. . | 
But however allowable it may be (as in- 
deed it is not only allowable, but grace- 
ful) to raiſe a word above it's ordinary 
import, when the callida junAura (as 
Horace calls it) determines at once the 
ſenſe in which it is uſed : yet it ſhould 
never be ca{t fo far back from it's cuſ- 
tomary meaning, as to ſtand for att idea 
which has no relation to what it implies, 
in it's primary and natural ſtate. This 
would be introducing uncertainty and 
confuſion into a lauguage, and . 
every ſentence into a rid ile. Accord- 


ingly, after we have travelled on _— 


38 


” 


- 


the ſeveral ſucceeding lines in this paſ- 
— — are obliged to change the idea 
with which we ſet out, and find, at lait, 
that by the arid Phereclus we are to 
— not what ye at firſt appre- 
hend, a man of cunying and deſign; 


but one who is {killed in the mechanical 


arts. 

It is with a liberty of the ſame un- 

ſacceistul kind, taat Mr. Pope has ren- 

dered ; 

Toy forte murine Auer; mary vt. 
; 3 v. 276 

Stern Lycaon's warlike race begun. 


I know not by what figure of ſpeech the 


whole race of a man can denote his next 


immediate deſcendant : and I fear, no 


i : Warr 
Du iSound, wow, 


ſynecdoche canacquit this expreſſion of 
nonſenſe. The truth is, whoever ven- 
tures to ſtrike out of the common road, 
muſt be more than ordinarily careful, or 
be will probably Joſe his yay 


This reminds me of a-paſſage or two 


where our poet has been extremely in- 
jurious to > tenſe of his author, and 
made him talk a linguage which he 
never uſes; the language, I mean, of 
abſurdity. In the ſixth Iliad, Agamem- 
non aſſures Menclaus— 


vi. 60. 


But in Mr. Pope's verſion, that chief tells 


his brother 
Inon ſhall periſh whole and Jury all. 


Perhaps it may beover-nice to remark, 
that as the deſtruction of Troy is firſt 


., mentioned, it has a little the appearance 


of nonſenſe to talk afterwards of her 
burying her ſons. However, the latter 
part of this verſe directly contradicts the 
original: tor Agamemnon is ſo far from 


aſſerting that Ilion thould bury all her 


inhabitants, that he pronounces poſi- 
tively, they ſhould not be buried at all: 
. calamity, in the opinion of the an- 
tients, of all others the moſt terrible. 
But poſſibly the error may lie in the 


| priveer, not in the poet; and perhaps the 


ine originally ſtood thus: 


. « Alion hall periſh whole, pnbury'd, all, 


If fo, both my objections vaniſh ; and 
' thoſe who are converſant with the preſs, 


will not think this ſuppoſition improba- 
ble ; Gnce much more unlikely miſtakes 


— 


— -- — —Kĩä — 
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ſhes happen by the careleſſneſs of com. 
tors. 

But though T am willing to make all 
the allowance poſſible to an author, who 
raĩſes our admiration too often not to 
have a right to the utmoſt candour, 
wherever he fails; yet I can find no ex- 
cuſe for an unaccountable abſurdity he 
has fallen into in tranſlating a affage 
of the tenth book. Diomed and Pikes 
taking advantage of the night, ſet out 
in order to view the Trojan camp. In 
their way they meet with Dolon, who 
is going from thence to the Greeian, 
having ſeized this unfortunate adven- 
turer, and examined him concerning 


the ſituation and defigns of the enemy; 


Diomed traws his ſword, and ſtrikes of 
Dolon's head, in the very inſtant that 
he is ſupplicating for mercy : 


®eylourrs & ages Tu ye xoph 919970 HN . 
OS 457» 
Mr. Pope has turned this into a moſt 


extraordinary miracle, by aſſuring us 
that the head ſpoke after it had quitted 
the body : 


The head yet ſpeaking, nurter d as it fel, 


This puts me in mind of a wonder of the 
ſame kind in the Fairy Queen, where 
Corflambo is repreſented as blaſphem- 
ing after his head had been ftruck off 
by Prince Arthur, | 


He ſmote at him with all his might ant 


main 
So furiouſly, that, ere he wiſt, he found 
His head before him tumbling on the 


ground, | 
The e his babbling tongue did yet blaſ- 


P me 
Ind curs'd his God, that did him fo con- 
ſound, © » Bookir. 8, 


But Corflambo was the ſon of a gianteſs, 
and could conquer whole kingdoms by 
only looking at them. We may, per- 
haps, therefore allow him to talk, when 
every other man muſt be ſſlent: whereas 
there-is nothing in the hiſtory of poor 
Dolon, that can give him the leaſt pre- 
tence to this ſingular privilege. The 
truth is, Mr. Pope ſeems ta have becu 


led into this blunder by Scaliger, who 


has given the ſame ſenſe to the verie, 
and then with great wiſdom and gravity 
obſerves, falſum et a pulmone cafut 

avulſum loqui poſſe. © 
The molt pleaſing picture in the — 
et h iad, 


+ 
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Imad, is, I think, the parting of Hector the ninth Iliad, which will juſtify the 
and Andromache: and our excellent truth of tlie latter of cheſe obſervations, 
tranſlator has, in general, very ſucceſs- When Acnilleg receives Ajax and Ulyſe 
tully copied it. But in ſome places he ſes in his tent, who were ſent to him in 
ſeems not to have touched it with that the name o Ayamernon, in order to 
dclicacy of, pencil, which graces the ori- prevail wirh un to reti to the army 
ginal ; 25 he has entirely loſt the beauty Homer gives 4 very nut, account of 
of one of the figures. ector is repre- the entertaimment vhich was prepa 
ſented as extending his arms to embrace for them upon tiiat oectiinn, It is im- 
the little Aſtyanax, who being terrified peſſible, perhaps, in dern language, 
with the unuſual appearance of a man to preſerve the lune diguity in ac er ip- 
in armour, *hrows himſelf back upun tions oft nis kind, which fo coniidere hi 
his nurſe's breaſt, and falls into tears. raifes the origins! ; and indeed Mr. F pe 
But though the hero and his fon were warns" his readers not to anpełt much 


deſigned to draw our principal attention, beauty in the pifture, © However, 4 


Homer intended likewilt that we ſhould tranſlator ſnovk, be careful not to throw 
caſt a glance towards the nurſe, ' Ac- in any addilonalcircumfan s, which 
cordingly, he does not mark her out may lower and device the . ove; which? 
merely by the name of her office; but yet Mr. Poye hos; in his U ot the” 
adds an epithet to ſhew that [he mikes following line : I 4 
ro incontiderable figure in the piece 


II: & Musa * da 27 5 mp" Ku Ny 
he does not ſimply call her 291, but " ae Nau fra, brag Gaps |= 


12 22 1 00% 
Lare ren,. This circumſtance Mr. M . i 
Pope has entirely overlooked- 4 2 . * wy * 


Il; a, = Na cg ears PH Exlup, 
W eg NRA "Caro Th 
Exauth wig, word $498 A wry Heng, 
Tac ret NM , f No , 
oy 7 7 vfb Fon,“ 1 
* Wa wet Ja mera ginal. On the contrary, the epithet 
' 1 0 dg feems to have been added by Ho- 
A, am ere nou war beer mer, in order to reconcile us 0. the 
Exrup, | meanneſs of the action, by remfnin 
Keu TW pary x07 xr) oh oor wN N Nr. us of the high character of the perſon 
i vi. 466. e engaged init; ud, as Mr. Ad- 
zungnobs chief of diſon obierves of Vir huſbandman, 
woos "ng ſaid, the luftrious chief of that 933 about his dung with an 
Stretch d his fond arms to claſp the lovely * air of gracetulnels ;* one may, with 
boy; the fame truth, ſay of Homer s hero, 
The babe clung crying to his »ur/e's breaſt, that he lights his fire with an air of dig- 
Scar'd by the dazzling he!m and nodding nity, e 4 


Creſt,” . : I intended to have cloſed theſe haſty 
With fecret pleafure each fond parent ſmil'd, objections, with laving before you ſome 


Aad Hector haſted to relieve his child: IR . ad Os tte 
The guru terrors from his head un- of thoſe paſſuges, wh Pre Mr.Pope leem$ 


Own the truth. Euphronius: does not 
this give you che wich u grey cook 


at 4. kitchen fire? wherers nothi 


bound | . ; 
rn e. he nal. But I perceive 1 have afready ex: 
* 1 che beaming helmet on the tended my letter beyond a reaſonable 


- gdh 1 limit: T will referve therefore thet mort 
I was going to objtct to the glittering leafing, as well as much eaſter tak, to 
terrors, in the laſt line but one: but I Joine future vecafion. In the nitun time, 
have already takey notice of theſe little I deſire you will look upon thoſe re- 
affected expeſons, where the ſubſtan- marks, not ud procteding from a foirit 
tive is ſet at variance with it's attribute. of chvil, (than which Fuss r ony 

It is the obſervation of Quinctilian, more truly contemptiyle) but as en im 


chat no poet cvertxcelled Homer in the tance of mv having read your Hveurite - 


ſublimitywith which he treats great tub- * poct with hat attention, which his own 


jects, or in the delicacy and propriety uncqualled merit, and your cious, 


he always diſcovers in the management recommendationinoſt delervediy cla in. 
of mall ones, There is a 'pafiage in 1 am, &c. | 


\ 


LET- 


of this kind is ſuggeſted u the ori- 


to hive cqualled, or cxcelled bis origi- 
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LETTER XLIV: 


TO rALAurbrs. 


Have had occaſion a thouſand times 
fince I ſaw yon, to wiſh myſelt in 
the land where all things are forgotten ; 
at leaſt, that I did not live in the me- 


mory of certain reſtleſs mortals of your 
acquaintance, who are viſitors bx profeſ- 


Gon. The misfortune is, no retirement 
js ſo remote, nor ſanctuary fo ſacred, 
as to afford a protection from their im- 

inence ; and though one were to fly 
to the deſart, and take refuge in the 
cells of ſaints and hermits, one ſhould 
be alarmed with their unmeaning voice 
crying even in the quilderneſs. They 
ſpread themſelves, in truth, over the 


whole face 'of the Jand, and lay waſte 


the faireſt hours of converſation. For 
my own part, (to ſpeak of them in a 
ſty le ſuitable to their taſte and talents) 
I. look upon them, not as paying viſits, 
but wi/itations; and am never obliged to 


give audience to one of this ſpecies, 


that I do not conſider myſelf as under a 
judgment for thoſe numberleſs hours 
which I have ſpent in vain. If theſe 
ſons and daughters of idleneſs and folly 
would be perſuaded to enter into an ex- 


chufive ſociety among themſelves, the 


reſt of the world migh poſſeſs thcir mo- 


art 18, 5739. 


ments unmoleſted : but nothing leis will 
ſatisfy them than opening a general 
commerce, and ſailing into every port 
where choice or chance my drive them, 
Were we tolive, indeed, to the years of 
the Antediluvians, one might afford to 
reſign ſome part of one's own time, in 
charitable relief of the unſufferable 


weight of theirs ; but ſince the days of 


man are ſhrunk into a few haſty revolu- 
tions of the ſun, whole afternoons are 
much too conſiderable a ſacrifice to be 
offered up to tame civility. What heigh- 
tens the contempt of this character, is 
that they who have ſomuch of the form, 
have always leaſt of the power of friend- 
ſhip: and though they will craze therr 
chariot wwhells (as Milton expreſſes it) 
to deſtroy your repoſe ; they would not 
drive half the length of a ſtreet to aſſiſt 
your diſtreſs. . 

It was owing to an interruption from 
one of theſe obſequious intruders, that 
I was prevented keeping my engagement 
with you yeſterday ; and you muſt in- 
dulge me in this diſcharge of my in- 
vective againſt the ridiculous occaſion of 
ſo mortitying adiſappointment. Adieu. 
I am, &c. : 


LETTER XLV. 


TO HORTENSIVUS. 


\ \ 
O be able to ſuppreſs my acknow- 
ledgments of the pleaſure I re- 
ceved from your approbation, were to 
ſhew that I do not deſerve it ; for is it 
Poſſible to value the praiſe of the judi- 
cious as one ought, and yet be filent 
under it's influence? I can with ſtriet 
truth ſay of you what a Greek poet did 
of Plato, ho, reading his performance to 
a circle where that great philoſopher was 
reſent, and finding himſelt deſerted at 
ength by all the reſt of the company 
cried out—* I will proceed, neverthe- 
_ © leſs, for Plato is himſelſ an audience.” 
True fame, indeed, is no more in the 


gift than in the poſſeſſion of nurabers, 


MAY 8, 1747. 
as it is only in the diſpoſal of the wiſe 
and the impartial. But if both thoſe 
ualifications muſt concur to give va- 
lidity to a vote of this kind, how little 
reaſon has an author to be either depreſſed 
or elated by general cenſure or applauſe? 
The triumphs of genius are not like 


- thoſe of ancient heroiſm, where the 


meaneſt captive made a part of the 
pomp, as well as the nobleſt. It is not 
the multitude, but the dignity of thoſe 
that compoſe her followers; that can add 
any thing to her real glory ; and a ſingle 
attendant may often render her more 
truly illuſtrious, than a whole train of 
common admirers. I am ſure, 6 — 

ve 
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T have no ambition of drawing after me ſhall always conſider myſelf in poſſeſſion 
vulgar acclamations ; and whilſt I have of the trueſt fame. Adieu. I am, &c. 
the happinels to enjoy your applauſe, I 


LETTER XLVI. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


can tell me, I dare ſay, whoſe ob- 
ſervation it is, That of all the actions of 
our life nothing is more uncommon,than 


2 who never forget any thing, 


. to _ or cry with a good grace. But 


though I cannot recollect the author, I 
ſhall always retain his maxim; as, in- 
deed, every day's occurrences ſuggeſt the 
truth of it tomy mind. I had particu- 
larly an occaſion to ſee one part of it ve- 
rified in the treatiſe I herewith return 

ou : for never, ſurely, was mirth more 
injudiciouſly directed, than that which 
this writer of your acquaintance has em- 
ployed. To drole upon the eſtabliſhed 
religion of a country, and laugh at the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable of her ordi- 
nances, is as far removed from good po- 
litics, as it is from good manners. It 
is indeed upon maxims of policy alone, 
that one can reaſon with thoſe who pur- 
ſue the principles, which this author has 
embraced. I will add, therefore, (ſince, 
it ſeems, you ſometimes communicate to 
him my letters) that to endeavour to 
leſſen the veneration which is due to 
the religious inſtitutions of a nation, 
when they neither run counter te any of 
the great lines of morality, nor oppoſe 
the natural rights of mankind, is a fort 
of zeal which I know not by what epi- 
thet ſufficiently to ſtigmatize : it is at- 
tacking the ſtrongeſt hold of ſociety, and 
attempting to deſtroy the firmeſt guard 
of human ſecurity. Far am I, indeed, 
from thinkins there is no other; or that 
the notion of a moral ſenſe is a vain and 
roms hypotheſis. But wonderfully 
imited muſt the experienceof thoſe phi- 
loſophers undoubtedly be, who imagine, 
that an implanted love of virtue is ſuffi- 
cient to conduct the generality of man- 
kind through the paths of moral duties, 
and ſuperſede the neceſſity of a farther 
and more powerful guide. A ſenſe of 
honour, likewiſe, where it operates in 
it's true and genuine vigour, is, I con- 
feſs, a moſt noble and powerful princi- 
ple; but far too refined a motive of ac- 
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tion, even for the more cultivated part 
of our ſpecies to adopt in general: and 
in fact, we find it much oftener pro- 
feſſed than purſued. Nor are the — 
of a community ſufficient to anſwer all 
the reſtraining purpoſes of government; 
as there are many moral points, which 
it is impoſſible to ſecure by exprels pro- 
viſions. Human inſtitutions can reach 
no farther than to certain general du- 
ties, in which the collective welfare of 
ſociety is more particularly concerned. 
Whatever elſe is neceſſary for the eaſe 
and happineſs of ſocial intercourſe, can 
be derived only from the affiſtance of re- 
ligion; which influences the nicer con- 
nect ions and dependencies of mankind, 
as it regulates and corrects the heart, 
How many tyrranies may I exerciſc as 
a parent, how many hardſhips may I 
inflict as a maſter, if I take the ſtatutes 
of my country for the only guides of my 
actions, and think every thing lawful 
that is not immediately penat? - The 
truth is, aman may be injured ina va- 
riety of inſtances foe more acrociouſly, 
than by what the law conſiders either as 
a Grand or a robbery. Now in cafes of 
this kind, (and many very important 
caſes of this kind there are) to remove 
the bars of religibn, is to throw open the 
gates of an : it is to leave the ho- 
neſt expoled to the injurious inroads of 
thoſe (and they are far, perhaps, the 
greateſt part of mankind) who, though 
theywould neverdo juſtice and love mec, 
in compliance with the dictates of na- 
ture; would ſcrupulouſly practiſe both 
in obedience to the rules of revela- 
tion. 

The groſs of our ſpecies can never 
indeed, be influenced by abſtract rea- 
ſoning, nor captivated by the naked 
charms of virtue: on the contrary, no- 
thing ſcems more evident than that the 

nerality of mankind muſt beengaged 
ſenſible objects, muſt be wrought 
upon by their hopes and fears. And 
this _ ————— — 
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the celebrated legiſlators, from the ear- 
lieit eſtabliſhment of government, to 
this preſent hour. It is true, indeed, 
that none have contended more warmly 
than the ancients for the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the native diſpoſition of 
the ſoul to be enamoured with the beauty 
of virtue: but it is equally true, that 
none have more ſtrenuouſly inculcated 
the expediency of adding the authority 
of religionto the ſuggeſtions of nature, 
and maintaining a reverence to the ap- 
inted ceremonies of public worſhip. 
he ſentiments of Pythagoras (or who- 
ever he be who was author of thole verſes 
which paſs under that philoſopher's 
name) are well known upon this ſub- 
ject: 
Adrovrrus (481 c. er, Vijay ug dN. 
Tila. 


Many indeed are the ancient paſſages 
which might be produced in ſupport o 
this aſſertion, if it were neceſſary to pro- 
duce any paſſages of this kind to you, 
whom I have ſo often heard contend for 
the fame truth with all the awakening 

wers of learning and eloquence. Sut- 

er me, however, for the benefit of your 
acquaintance, to remind you of one or 
two, which I do not remember ever to 
have ſeen quoted. 

Livy has recorded a ſpeech of Appius 
Claudius Craſſus, which he made in op- 

Gition to certain demands of the tri- 

unes. That zealous ſenator warmly 
argues againſta dmitting the plebeians 
into a ſhare of the conſular Cignity; from 
the power of taking the auſpices bein 
originally and ſolely veſted in the patri- 
cian order. But perhaps, ſays Craſſus, 
I ſhall be told, that the pecking of a 
© chicken, &c. are trifles unworthy of 
regard: trifling, however, as theſe ce- 
© remonies may now be deemed, it was 
© by the ſtrict obſervance of them, that 
our anceſtors raiſed this common- 
© wealth to it's preſent point of gran- 
deur.*” Parya ſunt lac: ſed parva 


iſla non contemnendo, majores noftri maxi- 
mam hanc rem fecerunt. Agreeably to 
this principle, the Roman hiſtorian ot the 
life of — deſcribes that mo- 
narch, after having killed his friend 
Clitus, as conſidering, in his cool mo- 
ments, whether the gods had not per- 
mitted him to be guilty of that horrid 
act, in puniſhment tor his irreligious 
neglect of their ſacred rites. And Ju- 
venal * imputes the ſource of that tor. 
rent of vice which broke in upon the age 
in which he wrote, to the general diſbe- 
lief that prevailed of the public doc. 
tines of their eſtabliſhed religon. Thoſe 
tenets, he tells us, that influenced the 
glorious conduct of the Curii, the Sci- 

ios, the Fabricii, and the Camilli, were 
in hisdays, fo totally exploded, as ſcarce 
to be received even as children. It were 
well for ſome parts of the Chriſtian 
world, if the ſame obſervation might not 


f with juctice be extended beyond the li- 


mits of ancient Rome: and I aften re- 
fle& upon the very judicious remark of 
a great writer of the laſt century, who 
takes notice, ' That the generality of 
Chriſtendom is now well-nigh arrived 
at that fatal condition, which immedi- 
ately preceded the deſtruction of the 


worſhip of the antient world; when the 
face of religion, in their public aſſem- 


blies, was quite different trom that ap- 
rehenſion which men had concerning it 
in —— 
othing, moſt certainly, could leſs 
plead the ſanction of reaſon, than the 
general rites of pagan worſhip, Weak 
and abſurd, however, as they were in 
themſelves, and indeed in the eſtimation 
too of all the wiſer ſort ; yet the more 
thinking and judicious part, both of 
their ſtateſinen and philoſophers, unani- 
mouſly concurred in ſupporting them as 
facred and inviolable : well perſuaded, 
no doubt, that religion is, the ſtrongeſt 


Sat. II. 149. 


cement in the great ſtructure of moral 
government. Farewel, 
Jam, &c. 
LET. 
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LETTE 


TO C 


Look upon every day wherein I have 

not ſome communication with my 
Cleora as a day loſt ; and I take up my 
pen every afternoon to write to you, as 
regularly as I drink my tea, or per- 
form any the like important article of 
my life, 

[ frequently bleſs the happy art that 
affords me a means of conveying myſelf 
to you at this diſtance, and, by an eaſy 
kind of magic, thus tranſports me to 
your parlour at a time when I could not 
gain admittance by any other method. 
Ofall people in the world, indeed, none 
are more obliged to this paper com- 
merce, than friends and lovers. It is 
dy this they elude, in ſome degree, the 
malevolence of fate, and can enjoy an 
intercourſe with each other, though the 


R XLVII. 


LEORA. 
SEPTEMBER, Is 

Alps themſelves ſhall riſe up between 
them. Even this _—_— yrs 
tion of your ſociety is tar more pleaſing 
to me, than the real enjoyment of any 
other converſation the whole world could 
fupply. The truth is, I have loſt all re- 
lich for any but yours; and if I were 
invited to an afſembly of all the wits of 
the Auguſtan age, or all the heroes that 
Plutarch has celebrated, I ſhould neither 
have fpirits nor curioſity to be of the 

arty. Yet, with all this indolence or 
indifference about me, I would take a 
voyage as far as the pole to ſup with 
Cleora on a lettuce, or only to hold the 
bowl while ſhe mixed the ſyllabub. 
Such happy evenings I once knew : ah, 
Cleora ! will they never return? Adieu. 


LETTER XLVIIL 


TO EUPHRONIUS, 


1 Have read the performance you com- 

municated to me, with all the atten- 
tion you required; and I can with (trict 
lncerity apply to your friend's verſes, 
what an ancient has obſerved of the 
lame number of Spartans who defended 
the paſſage of Thermopyle—Nunguam 
didi plures trecentos! Never, indeed, 
was there greater energy of languag: 
and ſentiment united together in the 
lame compaſs of lines: and it would be 
an juſtice to the world, as well as to 
himſelt, to ſuppreſs ſo animated and fo 
uletul a compoſition. 

A ſatiriſt of true genius, who is 
warmed by a generous indignation of 
Vice, and 8 are conducted 
by candour and truth, merits the ap- 
plauſe of every friend to virtue. He 
my be conſidered as a fort of ſupple- 
nent to the legiſlative authority of his 
country ; as aſſiſting the —— Pro de- 
tels of all legal inſtitutions for the re- 
pilating of manners, and ſtriking ter- 
"even where the divine prohibitions 
"emſelves are held in contempt. The 
rongeſt defence, perhaps, againſt the 
wvads of vice, among the more culti- 


vated part of our ſpecies, is well -· dire ed 
ridicule: they who fear nothing elle, 
dread to be marked out to the contempt 
and indignation of the world. There 
is no ſucceeding in the ſecret purpoſes of 
diſhoneſty, without preſerving ſome fort 
of credit among mankind z as there can- 
not exiſt a more impotent creature taan 
a knave convict. To expoſe, theretore, 
the falle pretenſions of counterfeit vir- 
tue, is to diſarm it at once ot all power 
of miſchief, and to pertorm a public 
ſervice of the moſt advantageous kind, 
in which any man can employ his time 
and his talents. The voice, indeed, of 
an honeſt ſatirilt is not only ben<ficial to 
the world, as giving alarm againſt the 
deſigns of an enemy ſo dangerous to all 
ſocial intercourſe; but as proving like- 
wiſe the meit efficacious preventive to 
others, of aſſuming the ſame character 
of diſtinguiſhed intamy. Few are fo to- 
tally vitiated, as to have abandoned all 
ſentiments of ſhame; and when every 
other principle of integrity is ſurren- 
dered, we generally find the conflict is 
ſtill maintained in this latt poſt of retreat - 
ing virtue. In this view, therefore, it 
I 3 ſhould 
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integer ipſe; free himſelf from thoſe im- 


ſhould ſeem the function of a ſatiriſt. 
may he juſtified, notwithſtanding it 
ſhould be true (what an excellent mo- 
raliſt has aſſerted) that his chaſtiſe- 
ments rather exaſperate, than reclaim 
thoſe on whom they tall. Perhaps, no 
human penalties are of any moral ad- 
vantage to the criminal himſelf ; and 
the principal benefit that ſecems to be 
derived from civil punifhments of any 
kind, is their reſtraining influence upon 
the conduct of others. 

It is not every arm, however, that is 
qualified to manage this formidable 
blow. The arrows of ſatire, when they 
are not pointed by virtue, as well as wit, 
recoil back upon the hand that directs 
them, and wound none but kim from 
whom they proceed. Accordingly, Ho- 
race reſts the whole ſucceſs of writ- 


ings of this fort upon the poet's being 


moral ſtains which he points out in 


others. There cannot, indeed, be a more 


odious, — at the ſame * * 
contemptible ch t of a 
vitious — 
Quit cælum terris non miſccat & mare ceels, 
& far diſpliceat Verrig bemicida Miloni ? , 
vr. 
The moſt favourable light in which a 
cenſor of this ſpecies could poſſibly be 
viewed, would be that of a public exe- 
cutioner, who inflicts the puniſhment 
on others which he has already merited 
himſelf. But the truth of it is, he is not 
ualified even for ſo wretched an of- 
| way and there is nothing to be dread- 
ed from a ſatiriſt of known diſhonelty, 
but his applauſe. Adieu. 


LETTER HI. 


TO PALAMEDES, 


EREMONY is never more un- 
welcome, than at that ſeaſon in 
which you vr the greateſt 
ſhare of it ; and as I ſhould be extremely 
unwilling to add to the number of thoſe, 
who, in pure good manners, may inter- 
rupt your enjoyments, I chuſe to give 
you my congratulations a little you 
turely. After the happy office ſhall be 
completed, your moments will be too 
valuable to be laid out in forms ; and it 
would be paying a compliment with a 
very ill grace, to draw off your eyes 
from the higheſt beauty, though it were 
to turn them on the moſt exquiſite wit. 
J hope, however, you will give me 
timely notice of your wedding-day, that 
I may be prepared with my epithala- 
mium. I have already laid in half a 
dozen deities extremely proper for the 
occaſion, and have even 7 ag ſome pro- 


greſs in my firſt ſimile. But Iam fome- 


* 
AUGUST 2, 1734 


what at a loſs how to proceed, not 
being able to determine whether your 
future bride is moſt like Venus or 
Hebe. That ſhe reſembles both, is u i- 
verially „ I find, by thoſe who 
have ſeen her. But it would be offend- 
ing, you know, againſt all the rules of 
portical juſtice, if I ſhould only (ay ſheis 
as handſome as ſhe is young, when atter 
all, perhaps, the truth may be, that ſhe 
has even more beauty than youth. In 
the meanwhile, I am turning over all 
the tender compliments that love has in- 
ſpired, from the Leſbia of Catullus to 
the Chloe of Prior, and hope to gather 
ſuch a collection of flowers as may not 
be unworthy of entering into a — 
compoſed for your Stella. But before you 
introduce me as a poet, let me be recom- 
mended to her by a much better title, 
and aſſure her, that I am your, &c. 


LETTER L 


TO EUPHRONIUS., 


Am much inclined to = with you 


in thinking, that the Romans had no 


peculiar word in their language, which 
anſwers preciſely to what we call good- 


ſenſe in ours. For though prudentia in 
deed ſeems frequently uſed by their belt 
writers to expreſs that idea, yet it is not 
confined to — ſingle meaning, by a 
* * P oitc 
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en applied by them to ſignify {kill in 
— articular cience. But good-ſenſs 
is ſomething very diſtinct from know- 
ledge ; and it is an inſtance of the po- 
very of the Latin language, that ſhe is 
obliged to uſe the ſame word as a mark 
for two ſuch different ideas. 

Were I to explain what I underſtand 
by good-ſenie, I ſhould call it right rea- 
ſon ; but right reaton that ariſes, not 
from tormal and logical deductions, but 
from a ſort of intuitive faculty in the 
ſoul, which diſtinguiſhes by immediate 
perception: a kind of innate ſagacity, 
that in many of it's properties ſeem very 
muc!. to reſemble inftint. It would 
he mnproper, theretoce, to ſay, that Sir 
]::1c Newton ſhewed his good-ſente by 


t1-/- amazing ditcoveries which he made 


in natural philoſophy : the operations of 


thi; gitt of Heaven are rather inſtanta- 
n-9u5, than the retult of any tedious 
rocels. Like Diomed, after Mincrva 
ad endowed him with the power of diſ- 


. cerning gods trom mortals, the man of 


good - ien ſe dilcovers at once the truth of 


thole objects he is moſt concerned to 


dittinguith ; and conducts himſelt with 
ſuitable caution an iecurity. 

It is {or this reaſon, poſſibly, that this 
quality of the mind is not ſo oſen found 
unite with learning as one could wiſh : 
for Sood- lente being accuſtomed to re- 

tive her diſcoveries without labour or 
ſtudy, ſhe cannot ſo eaſily wait for thoſe 
truths, which being placed at a diſtance, 
and lying — under numberleſs 
covers, require much pains and appli- 
cation to unfold. 

But though good.ſenſe is not in the 
number, nor always,it mult be owned, in 
the company of the ſciences; yet it is, as 


the moſt ſenſible of poets has juſtly ob- 
ſerved, 

Fairly worth the ſeven, 
Rectĩtude of underſtanding is indeed the 
moſt uſeful, as well as the moſt noble of 
human endewments, as it is the ſove- 
reign guide and director in every branch 
of civil and ſocial intercourſe. 

Upon whatever occaſion this enlight- 
ening faculty is exerted, it is always 
ſure to act with diſtinguithed eminence z 


but it's chief and peculiar province ſeems - 


to lie in the commerce of the world. 
Accordingly we may oblerve, that thoie 
who have converſed more with men than 
with books, whoſe wiſdom is derived 
rather trom experience than contempla- 
tion, generally poſleſs this happy talent 


with tuperior perfection: tor good-ſenſe, * 


though it cannot be acquired, may be 
improved; and the world, I believes 
will ever be found to afford the moſt 
kindly foil for it's cultivation. 

I know not whether true good-ſenſe 
is not a more uncommon quality even 
than true wit; as there is nothing, per- 
haps, more extraordinary than to meet 
with a perſon, whoſe entire conduct and 
notions are under the direction of this 
ſupreme guide. The ſingle inſtance at 
leaſt, which Icould produce of it's acting 
ſteadily and invariably throughout the 
whole of character, is that which Eu- 
phronius, I am ſure, would not allow 
me to mention: at the fame time, per- 
haps, I am rendering my own preten- 
hons of this kind extremely queſtion- 
able, when I thus venture to throw be- 
fore you my ſentiments upon a ſubject, 
of which you are univerſally 2cknow- 
ledged fo perfect a maſter. I am, &c. 


LETTER LI. 


TO PALEMON. 


r your letters in the number of 
my moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and 
— them as ſo many prophetical 

aves upon which the fate of our dil- 
tracted nation is inſcribed.. But in ex- 
chauge for the maxims of a patriot, I 
can only ſend you the reveries of a re- 
cluſe, and give you the ſtones of the 
breck for the gold of Ophir. Never, in- 
deed, Palemon, was there a commerce 
more unqual, than that wherein you 


MAY 29, 1743- 
are contented to engage with me ; and I 
could ſcarce anſwer it to my conſcience 


to continue a traffic, where the whole 


benefit accrues ſingly to myſelf, did I 
not know, that to confer without the 
poſſibility of an advantage, is the moſt 
pleaſing exerciſe of generoſity. I will 
venture then to make uſe of a privilege 
which I have long enjoyed; as I well 
know you love to mix the meditations 
of the philoſopher with the reflections — 


— 
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the ſtateſman, and can turn with equal 
reliſh from the politics of Tacitus to 
the morals of Seneca. 

I was in my garden this morning 
ſomewhat earlier than uſual, when the 
fun, as Milton deſcribes him, 


With wheels yet hov'ring o'er the ocean brim 
Shot parallel to th' earth his dewy ray. 


There is ſomething in the my of the 
dan at this ſeaſon of the year, that en- 
livens the mind with a ſort of chearful 
ſeriouſneſs, andfills it with a certain calm 
rapture in the conſciouſneſs of it's exiſt- 
ence. For my own part at leaſt, the riſ- 
ing of the ſun has the ſame effect on me, 
as it is aid to have had on the celebrated 
ſtatue of Memnon : and I never obſerve 
that glorious luminary breaking out 
upon me, that I do not find myſelf har- 
monized for the whole day. 

. Whilſt I was enjoying the freſhneſs 
and tranquillity of this early ſeaſon, and 
conſidering the many reaſons I had to 
join in offering up that morning mcenſe, 
which the poet I juſt now mentioned 
repreſents as particularly ariſing at this 
bour from the earth's great altar; I could 
not but eſtem it as a principal bleſſing, 
that I was entering upon a new da 
with health and ſpirits. To awake wit 
recruited vigour for the tranſactions of 
life, is a merey ſo generally diſpenſed, 
that it paſſes, like other the ordinary 
bounties of Providence, without mak- 
ing it's due impreſſion. Vet were one 
never to riſe under theſe happy circum- 
ſtances, without reflecting what num- 
bers there are, who (to uſe the language 
of the moſt pathetic of authors) when 
they faid—My bed ſhall comfort me, 
any couch ſball eaſe my complaint; 
were, like him, full of toffings to and 
fro, unto the dawing of the day, or 
ſeared with dreams, and terrified 
through wiſions—were one to conſi- 
der, I ſay, how many pals their nights 
in all the horrors of a diſturbed imagi- 
nation; or all the wakefulneſs of real 
pains, one could not find one's ſelf ex- 
empt from ſuch uneaſy ſlumbers or ſuch 
terrible vigils, without double tatisfac- 
tion and gratitude. There is nothing, 
indeed, contributes more to render a 
man contented with that draught of life 
which is poured out to himlelf, than 
thus to reflect on thoſe more bitter in- 

edients which are ſometimes mingied 
in the cup ot others. 


In purſuing the ſame vein of thought, 


1 could not but congratulate myſelt, 


that I had no part in that turbulent 
drama which was going to be re- acted 
upon the great ſtage of the world; and 
rejoiced that it was my fortune to ſtand 
a diſtant and unengaged ſpectator of 
thoſe ſeveral characters that would 
ſhortly fill the ſcene. This ſuggeſted to 
my remembrance a paſſage in the Ro- 
man tragic poet, where he deſeribes the 
various purſuits of tue buſy and ambi- 
tious world in very juſt and lively co- 
lours— | 


lle ſuperbos aditus regum 

© Duraſque fores, expers fomni, 
© Colit s Hic nullo fine beats 

* Componit pes, gazis inbians, 
© Et congeſto _— in aure oft, 
© Iilum populi fawor attonitum, 
* Fluftugue magis mobile wulgus, 
© Aura tumidam tallit inani. 
Hic elamaſi rabioſa fori 

© Furgia mendent imprebuss, iras 
Et verba locat.” 


And I could not forbear ſaying to 
myſelf, in the language of the ſamcau- 


thor— 


« Ms mea tellus 
« Lare ſecr eto tutogue tegat !” 


Vet this circumſtance, which your friend 
conſiders as ſo valuable a privilege, has 
been eſteemed by others as the moſt ſe- 
vere of affliftions. The celebrated Count 
de Buſſy Rabutin has written a little 
treatiſe, wherein, after having ſhewn 
that the greateſt man upon the ſtage of 
the world are generally the moſt un- 
happy, he cloſes the account by produc- 
ing himſelf as an inſtance of the truth 
of what he had been advancing. But 
can you gueſs, Palemon, what this ter- 
rible diſaſter was, which thus entitled 
him toarank in the number of theſe un- 
fortunate heroes ? He: had compoſed, 
it ſeems, certain ſatirical pieces which 
gave offence to Lewis the XIVth ; for 
which reaſon that monarch baniſhed him 
from the ſlavery and dependance of a 
court, to live in eaſe and treedom at his 
country-houſe. But the world had taken 
too ſtrong poſſeſſion of his heart, to ſuf- 
fer him to leave even the worſt part of 


it without reluctance; and, like the pa- 


triarch's wiſe, he looked back with re- 
yu upon the ſcene from which he was 


indly driven, though there was no- 


thing in the proſpect but flames. Adicu. 
I am, &c. 
LET- 
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LETTER LII. 


TO EUPHRONIUS, 


URELY, Euphronius, the ſpirit 
of critici im has ſtrangely poſſeſſed 
vou. How elſe could you be willing to 
ttep aſide jo oſten from the amuſements 
of the gayeſt ſcenes, in order to examine 
with me certain beauties, far other than 
thoſe which at preſent, it might be ima- 
gined, would wholly engage your atten- 
tion? Who, indeed, that fees my 
friend over- night ſupporting the viva- 
city of the moſt ſprightly aſſemblies, 
would expect to find him the next morn- 
ing gravely poring over antiquated 
Greek, and weighing the merits of an- 
tient and modern geniuſes? But I have 
long admired you as an elegant ſpe&ator 
formarum, in every ſenſe of the exprel- 
on; and you can turn, I know, trom 
the charms of beauty to thoſe of wit, 
with the ſame refinement of taſte and 
rapture. I may venture therefore to re- 
ſume our critical correſpondence without 
the form of an apology ; as it is the ſin- 
gular character of Euphronius, to re- 
concile the philoſopher with the man of 
the world, and judiciouſly divide his 
hours between action and retirement. 
What has been faid of a celebrated 
French tranſlator, may with equal juſ- 
ice be applied to Mr. Pope, That it is 
doubtful whether the * ad the living 
are molt obliged to him. His tranſla- 
tions of Homer, and imitations of Ho- 
race, have introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of the Engliſh reader, two of the 
moſt conſiderable authors in all antiqui- 
ty; as indeed they are equal to the cre- 
dit of ſo many original works. A inan 
muſt have a very conſiderable ſhare of 
the different ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe moſt admirable poets, who is ca- 
pable of repreſenting, in his own lan- 
guage, ſo true an image of their reſpec- 
tive manners. If we look no farther 
than theſe works themſelves, without 
contidering them with reſpect to any at- 
tempts of the ſame nature which have 
deen made by others, we ſhall have ſuf- 
kcient reaſon to eſteem them for their 
own intrinſic merit. But how will this 
uwcommon genius riſe in our admira- 
non, when we compare his claſſical 


Tanlations with thole ſimilar perform- 


ACCUST 20, 174% 


ances, which have employed ſome of 
the molt celebrated ot our poets? I have 
lately been turning over the Iliad with 
this view z and perhaps it will be no un- 
entertaining amuicment to you, to ex- 
amine the teveral copies which I have 
collected of the original, as taken by fome 
ot the moſti confiderable of onr Engliſh 
makers. To ſingle them out tor this 
purpoſe according to the order of the 
particular books, or paſſages, upon 
which they have reſpectively exerciſed 
their pencils, the pretenſions of Mr. 
Ticker ſtand firſt to be examined. 

The action of the Iliad opens, you 
know, with the ſpeech of Chryles, 
whoſe daughter, having been taken cap- 
tive by the Grecians, was allotted ts 
Agamemnon. This venerable prieſt of 
Apollo is repreſented as addreſſing him- 
ſelt to the Grecian chiets, in thefollow- 
ing pathetic ſimplicity of eloquence. 

Arouca 26, x. wie rxmnacle; AN, 

Tu U Jen kae, oM CN, G0 ry lag, 


. Exnmerr IIA 7947," iy & d ix 


Tiuides. dt C h allt Odom, Tre A comuncs dN 
A D Jeg [ach ATING, 
4. 07» 
© Great Atreus' ſons, and warlike Greece, 
© attend, 

Somay th'immortal Gods your cauſe defend, 
So may you Priam's lofty buiwarks burn, 
And rich in gather'd ſpoils to Greece return, 
As, for theſe gifts my daughter you beſtow, 
And rev'rence due to great Apollo ſhew, 
Jove's fav'rite offspring, terrible in war, 
Who ſends his ſhafts unerring from afar.” 

TICKEL, 


That affecting tenderneſs of the father, 
which Homer has marked out by the 
melancholy flow of the line, as well as 
by the 49 expreſſion of 


4 
c 
. 
c 
4 
c 
c 


Ha- dr A uoeule ]. 


is entirely loſt by Mr. Tickel. When 
Chryſes coldly mentions his daughter, 
without a ſingle epithet of concern or 
affection, he ſeems much too indifferent 
himſelt to move the audience in his fa- 
vour. But the whole paſſage, as it ſtands 
in Mr. Pope's Iliad, is in general ani- 
mated with a far more lively ſpirit of po- 
etry. Who can obſerve the moving 


poſture 


r — 


68 


— of ſupplication inwhich he has 
the venerable old 7 ſtretch · 


ing out his arms in all the affecting 
warmth of intreaty, without ſharing in 
his diſtreſs, and melting into pity ? 


Ye kings and warriors! may your vows be 


crown'd . 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the 
ground : 
May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are 
o'er, 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore : 
But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again. 
If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 
And dread avenging Phebus, ſon of Jove. 
OPE, 


The inſinuation with which Chryſes 
cloſes his ſpeech, that the Grecians muſt 
the indignation of Apollo would 
| purſue them if they rejected the petition 
of his prieſt, is happily intimated by a 
fingle epithet— 
And dread avenging Phzbus ; 


— —_— tranſlator takes the 
compaſs o e lines to expreſs the ſame 
thought leſs ſtrongly. 

When the heralls are ſent by Aga- 
memnon to Achilles, in order to de- 
mand Briſeis ; that chief is prevailed 
upon to part with her: and accordingly 
directs Patroclus to deliver up this con- 
teſted beauty into their hands : 


Harp di pov meme rreups, 
Ex & ayeayt x00); Bpiriles xounogyny 
Gant © a Tw 6, als wn wages was 
: Ay «wy 
HT avws” wits 7974/1 209 i. 345 


The beauty of Chyſeis, as deſcribed 
in theſe lines, . 

ance with which ſhe is here repreſented 
as forced from her lord, cannot but 
touch the reader in a very ſcnfible man- 
ner. Mr. Tickel, however has debaſed 
this affecting picture, by the moſt unpo- 
etical and familiar diction. I will not 
delay you with making my objections 
in form to his language; but have diſ- 
tinguiſhed the exceptionable expreſſions 
in the lines themſelves ; 


Patroclus bis dear friend oblig'd, 
Ard uſber d in the lovely weeping maid ; 
Sore figh'd foe, as the heralds took her hand, 
And oft look'd back, flow-moving o'er the 
ſtrand, Tick. 


Our Britiſh Homer has reſtored this 
piece to it's original grace and delicacy ; 
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er with the reluct- 


Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought : 
She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 
Paſs'd ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look d back, flow-moving o'er the 
ſtrand. Porz. 
The tumultuous behaviour of Achil. 
les, as deſcribed by Homer in the lines 
immediately following, afford a very 
pleaſin — natural contraſt to the more 
compoled and ſilent ſorrow of Briſeis. 
The poet repreſents that hero as ſuddenly 
ruſhing out from his tent, and flying to 
the ſea-ſhore, where he gives vent to 
his indignation; and in bitterneſs of 


| 
ſoul complains te Thetis, not only of 
the diſhonour brought upon him by 
Agamemnon, but of the injuſtice exca : 
of Jupiter himſelf ; 1 
euTay Ay OMu; U 
aangubrag, eregun apap 19e 1096 N ug 
Or tp udog . ogauy en oor nov. 7 
a de tur. pon ag, Nᷣh nf Q 
&c. i. 348. 
Mr. Tickle, in rendering the ſenſe of — 
theſe lines, has riſen into a ſomewhat 
higher flight of poetry than uſual. How- 
ever, you will obſerve his expreſſion in If 
one or two places is exceedingly lan- T 
guid and rolaical ; as the epithet — ha 
iven to the waves is highly injudicious, tit 
urling billows might be very proper in do 
deſcribing a calm, but ſuggeſts too the 
pleaſing an image to be applied to the wo 
ocean when repreſented as black with E 
formt. re 
| a mu 
The widow'd hero, when — * 
Far from his friends ſat bath d in tears, alone, P 
On the cold beach he ſat, and fix'd bis eyes ; | 
Where, black with ſtorms, the curling 6u- * 
lows riſe. tion 
And as the ſea wide - rolling he ſurvey d, Ate 
With out-ſtretch'd arms to bis fond mubs Hug 
pray d. Ticxtt. Whe 
Mr. Pope has opened the thought in Aurc 
theſe lines with — dignity of num- — 
bers, and exquiſite propriety of imagi- ack 
_nation ; as the additional circumſtances The 
which he has thrown in, are ſo many Apoll 
beautiful improvements upon his au- Cieft 
r: | f And i 
Not fo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore : 
But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 4 
O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, Til a. 
That kindred deep from which his molke WW Tn 
Then baths in tears of anger and diſdain, Supp! 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. Ther 
| Port. The C 


Apolio 


c 
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Apollo having ſent a plague among 
the Grecians, in reſentment of the in- 
jury done to his prieſt Chryſes by de- 
taining his daughter, Agamemnon con- 
ſents that Chryſeis ſhall be reſtored. 
Accordingly a * * fitted out under 
the command of Ulyſſes, who is em- 
played to conduct the damſel to her fa- 
ther. That hero and his companions 


being arrived at Chryſa, the place to. 


which they were bound, deliver up their 
charge; and having performed a ſacri- 
fice to Apollo, ſet tail early the next 
morning tor the Grecian camp. Upon 
this occaſion Homer exhibits to us a 
molt beautitul ſea-piece : 


HO 7 nou; nally, xa mms xvepry; whe, 


| bn rert x00 ay70 Tag Wppumoia v 


HD d em pan gad Hag, 
Kas rer enur” oh Nia rare we 
AN uy, 
Tarn &' zune e Me Aονον. 
Oc N d ener”, . . hens vi pu. 
Ev cf vy {4470y 15199, afp ve xupath 
Eran wp Cr wary by , omg 
H bu x xe hanprooura xo:oe. 
i. 474. 


If there is any paſſage throughout Mr. 


Tickel's tranſlation of this book, which 8 


has the leaſt pretence to ſtand in compe- 
tition with Mr. Pope's verſion; it is un- 
doubtedly that which correſponds with 
the Greek lines juſt now quoted. It 
would indeed be an inſtance of great 
tiality not to acknowledge, they 
reathe the true ſpirit of poetry ; and I 
muſt own myſelf at a loſs which to pre- 
fer upon the whole; though I think Mr. 
Pope is evidently ſuperior to his rival, 
in his manner of opening the deſcrip- 
tion ; ; 


At ev'ning thro' the ſhore diſpers'd they ſleep, 
Huſh'd by the diſtant roarings of the deep. 
When now, aſcending from the ſhades of night, 
Aurora glow'd in all her roſy light, * 

The daughter of the dawn: th' awaken'd crew 
Back to the Greeks encamp d their courſe re- 


new. 
The breezes freſhen ; for with friendly gales 
Apollo ſwelled their wide-diſtended ſails ; 
Cleft by the rapid prow the waves divide, 
And in hoarſe murmurs break on either fide, 
— TicKkEL. 


"Twas night: the chiefs beſide their veſſel lie 
Till roſy morn had purpled oer the ſky : 
Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt ; indulgent 


gales, 
Supply'd by Phoebus, fill the ſwelling Cails : 
The milk -white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below : 
Above the bounding billows ſwift ther flew, 
c. Porz. 


6g 


There is ſomething wonderfully pleaſ- 


ing in that judicious paule, which Mr. 
Pope has placed at the beginning of 
theſe lines. It neceſſarily awakens the 
attention of the reader, and gives a much 
greater air of ſolemnity to the ſcene, than 
if the circumſtance of the time had been 
leſs diſtinctly pointed out, and blended, 
as in Mr, Tickel's tranſlation, with the 
reſt of the deſcription, 8 
Homer has been celebrated by anti- 
quity for thoſe ſublime images of the 
Supreme Being, which he ſo often raiſes 
in the Iliad. It is Macrobius, if I re- 
member right, who informs us, that 
Phidias being aſked from whence he 


took the idea of his celebrated ftatue of - 


Olympian Jupiter, acknowledged that 
he had heated his imagination by the 
tollowing lines: 


H A xueryrgony en” opgve vere Kommwn® 

2 2 af NN moan ENT? ecexÞ;, 

KonlG» wn alas DI OS 
Toy* i. 


But whatever magnificence of image 
Phidias might diſcover in the original, 
the Engliſh reader will ſcarce, I ima- 
ine, conceive any thing very grand and 
tublime from the following copy : 
This ſaid, his kingly brow the fire inclin'd, 
The large black curls fell awful from behind 
Thick ſhadowing the ſtern forehe ad of the god: 
Olympus trembled at th' almighty nod. 

| Tlerrr. 


That our modern ſtatuaries, however, 
may not have an excuſe for burleſquing 
the figure of the great father of gods — 
men, tor want of the benefit of ſo ani- 
mating a model; Mr. Pope has pre- 
ſerved it to them in all it's original ma- 


jeſty: 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows 3 
Shakes his ambroſial curls and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the god: 
High heav'n with trembling the dread fignal 


took _ 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook, Por x. 


I took occaſion, in a former letter to 
make ſome exceptions to a paſſage or 
two in the parting of Hector An- 
dromache, as tranſlated by your fa- 
vourite poet. I ſhall now produce a few 
lines from the ſame beautiful epiſode for 


another purpoſe, and in order to ſhew, 


with how much more maſterly a hand, 
even than Dryden himſelf, our great 
improver of Engliſh 2 has worked 
upon the ſame ſubject. \ 

As Andromache >, going tothe 9 
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of Ilion, in order to take a view of the upon this occaſion, what Dryden Him- 
field ot battle, Hector meets her, toge- ſelf, I remember ſomewhere obſerves, 


ther with her ſon the young Aſtyanax, that a good poet is no more like himſelf 


at the Sczean gate. I he eircumſtances in a dull tranſlation, than his dead car- 
of this ſudden interview are finely ima- caſe would be to his living body. To 

ined. Hector in the firſt tranſport of catch, indeed, the ſoul ot our Grecian 
2 joy is unable to utter a ſingle word, bard, and breathe his ſpirit into an Eng- 
at the ſame time that Andromache ten- liſh veryon, ſeems to have been a privi- 
derly embracing his hands, burſts out lege reſerved ſolely for Pope: 


into a flood of tears : The chief reply'$—* That poſt ſhall be my 

Hz o p8v potting ory ty moeudre rr © care; 

Arlmuanyn St 94 wly Weep al Euxpuy Ty © Nor that alone, but all the works of war, 

Ei ages $9 yy ugh ry 7 par”, wh T ornjantt, © How would the-ſons of Troy, in arms te- 
Vi, 404. © nown'd 


» 
Dryden has tranſlated this paſſage with And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments 


a cold and unpoetical fidclity, to the ſweep the ground, 
mere letter of Ki Ys © Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 


e original: © Should Hector baſcly quit the fields of 
Hecter beheld him with a filent — ; © fame?” ; Port. 
His tender wife ſtood weeping by the while, , "Ix 

Peeſs'd in her own his warlike hand ſhe took, In the farther proſecution of this opes 


, ically ſpoke. ſode Hector propheſies his own death 
SAGE NELR ICY W 3 and the deſtruction of Troy; to which 


1 he adds, that Andromache ſhould be led 
But Pope has judiciouſly taken a larger captive into Argos, where, among other 
compals, and by heightening the piece diſgraceful offices, which he particularly 


with a few additional touches, has enumerates, the ſhould be employed, be 


wrought it up in all the affecting ſpirit tells her, in the ſervile taſk of drawing 


of tendernets and poetry : water. The different manner in which 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd refign'd this laſt circumſtance is expreſſed by our 
To tender p:ſſions all his mighty mind: two Engliſh poets, will afford the ſtrong- 


His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look, eſt inftance, how much additional force 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke ; the ſame thought will receive from 2 
Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, more graceful turn of pfraſe: 


And the big tear ood trembling in her eye. 
—— 1. . Or from deep wells the living ſtream to take, 


And on thy weary ſhoulders bring it back. 


Andromache afterwards endeavours to Dae 
perſuade Hector to take upon himſelf Or bring 

the defence of the city, and not hazard The weig bt of waters irom Hyperia's ſpring. 
a life ſo important, ſhe tells him, to her- Por t. 


ſelk and his fon, in the more dangerous It ;, in certain peculiar turns of diction 
action of the geld. that the language of poetry is princi- 
Ty 3' are Tarun pry; xweAun Ex - pally diſtinguiſhed from that of proſe; 
. as indeed the ſame words are, in general, 
H vu, fen Ted were (rats, yirvcu® es pane” common to them both. It is in a turn 
Aeg of this kind, that the beauty of the lalt 
A DAN. quoted line conſiſts. For the whole grace 
Anu, at, 100500 Mee Opt, of the expreſſion would vaniſh, it, in- 
vi. 449+ ſtead of the two ſubſtantives which are 
To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd— placed at the beginning of the verſe, th: 
© Thar and the reſt are in my daily care; poet had employed the more common 
But ſhould I ſhun the dangers of the war, ſyntax of a ſubttantive with it's adjec- 
« With ſcorn the Trojans would reward my tive. 


| " PANS, yy a 4 When this faithful pair have taken 

* And ws a ud ladies with their ſweeping their final adieu of 2 other, Hector 
« Th: Grecian 8 and lances I can bear: returns to the field of battle, at the ſame 
© Bur loſs of honour is my only care. Da vv. time that the diſconſolate Andromache 
_* joins her maidens in the palace. Ho- 
Nothing can be more flat and unani- mer deſcribes this circumſtance is the 


mated than theſe lines, One may ſay following tender manner 
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Iwill make no remarks upon the dif- 
ferent ſucceſs ot our two 2 
ts in tranſlating this paſſage; but, at- 
be havih laid both before you, leave 
their verhons to ſpeak for themſelves. 
The truth is,the difparity between them 
is much too viſible to require any com- 
ment to render it more obſcrvable— 


At this for new replies he did not ſtay, 

But lac'd his creſted helm, and ftrode away. 
His 1-vely conſort to h-r houſe return'd, 

And looking often back, in filence mourn'd : 
Home when ſhe came, her ſecret woe ſhe vents, 
And fills the palace with her loud laments. 
Thoſe loud laments her echoing maids reſtore, 
Aud Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore. 


Da vox. 


Thus having ſaid, the gloriou chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes, 
His princeſs parts with a prophetic figh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
That ſtream'd at every ok: then moving 
flow, 

Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike 


man 

Thro' all the train the ſoft infection ran; 

The pious maids their mingled ſorrow ſhed, 

And moura the living Hector as the dead. 
Porz. 


As IT purpoſe to follow Mr. Pope 


through thoſe ſeveral parts of the Iliad, 


where any of our diſtinguiſhed your 


have gone before him; I muſt lead you 
on till we come to the ſpeech of Sarpe- 
don to Glaucus, in the xiith book. 
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xu. 310. 
This ſpirited ſpeech has been tranſlated 


by the famous author of Cooper's 
Hill: 


Above the reſt why is our pomp and pow'r ? 

Our flocks, our herds, and our poſleflions 
more ? / 

Why all the tributes land and fea aFords, 

Heap'd in great chargers, load our ſumptuous 
boards ? 

Our chearful gueſts caroaſe the ſparkling 
tears 


Of the rich grape, whilſt muſic charms their 
ears 


Why, as we paſs, do thoſe on Xanthus' ſhore 

As gods behold us, and as gods adore? 

But that, as well in danger as degree, 

We ſtand the firſt : that when our Lycims ſee 

Our brave examples, they admiring 27 

* Behold our gallant leaders | theſe are they 

© Deſerve their greatneſs; and unenvy d ftand, 

© Since what they act tranſcends what they 

* command,” 

Could the declining of this fate, oh! friend, 

Our date to immortality extend, 

3 ſought” not them, who ſeek not 
e eath 


, 
Would | advance? or ſhould my vainer breath 
With ſuch a glorious fully thee inſpire > * 
But fince with fortune nature doth conſpire z 
ice age, diſeaſe, or ſome leſs noble end, 
Tho' not leſs certain, does our days attend; 
Since tis decreed, and to this period led 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread; 
nd bravely on, till they, or we, or all, 
\ common ſacrifite to honour fall, 


Mir. Pope piſſes ſo high an encomium 
on theſe lines, as to aflure us, that, if 
his tranſlation of the ſame paſſage has 
any {pirit, it is in ſome de ue to 
them, It is certain they | 
merit, confidering the ſtate of our Eng- 
liſh verſiſication when Denham — 
ed: but they will by no means ſupport 
Mr. Pope's compliment, any more than 
they will bear to ſtand in competition 
with his numbers. And I dare ſay, you 
will join with me in the fame opinion, 
when you conſider the following verſion 
of this animated ſpeech : 


Why boaſt we. Glaucus, our extended reign, 

Where Xarthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian 
plain ? 

Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful 
field 

And hills where vines their purple harveſt 
yield? 

Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 

Our feaſts enhanc d with muſic's ſprightly 
ſound? , : f 


S Why 


Denn. | 
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Why on theſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 
Adrmir'd as heroes, and as gods obey'd ? 
Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 
And vindicate the bounteous powers above; 
That when with wond'ring eyes our martial 
bands 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the fov'reign 
ſtate, 
thoſe that envy dare not imitate, 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no leſs the fearful than the 
brave, 
For luſt of fame I ſhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war, 
But fince, alas ! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and death's inexorable dcom 
The life, which others pay, let us beſtow, 
Ard give to fame what we to nature owe 3 
Brave tho' we fall, and honour'd if we live, 
Or let as glory gain, or glory give. Pore, 
If any thing can be juſtly objected to 
this tranſlation, it is, perhaps, that in 
one or two places it is too diffuſed and 
deſcriptive for that agitation in which 
it was ſpoken. In general, however, one 
may venture to aſſert, that it is warmed 
with the ſame ardour of poetry and he- 
roiim that glows in the original; as thoſe 
ſeveral thoughts, which Mr. Pope has 
intermixed of his own, naturally ariſe 
aut of the ſentiments of his author, and 
gre perfectly conformable to the charac- 


ter and circumſtances of the ſpeaker. 


I ſhall cloſe this review with Mr. 
Congreve; who has tranſlated the peti- 
tion of Priam to Achilles for the — 
of his ſon Hector, together with the 
Jamentatiggs of Andromache, Hecuba, 
and Helen. 

Homer repreſents the unfortunateking 
of Troy, as entering unobſerved into 


the tent of Achilles; and illuſtrates che 


urprize which aroſe in that chief and his 
ttendants, upon the firſt diſcovery of 
Priam, by the tollowing fimile : 


Ng Y cr ety erm muxom Fahy, & 3 
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Nothing can be more languid and inele- 

gant than the manner in which Con- 

greve has rendered this paſſage: 

But as a wretch who has a murder done, 

And ſeeking refuge, does from juſtice run; 

Ent'ring ſome houſe, in haſte, where he's 
unknown 


Creates amazement in the lookers-on : 


So did Achilles gaze, ſurpriz'd to ſee 
The godlike Priam's royal miſery, Cone; 
But Pope has raiſed the ſame thought 
with his uſual grace and ſpirit: 


As when a wretch, who, conſcious of his 
crime, 
Purſu'd for murder, flies his native clime, 
amaz'd ! a ; 
All gage, all wonder: thus Achilles gaz'd, 
Port. 


The ſpeech of Priam is wonderful] 

pr and affecting. He tells Achil. 
es, that out of fifty tons he had one on- 
ly remaining; and ot him he was now 
unhappily bereaved by his ſword, He 
conjures him by his tenderneſs for his 
own father to commilſerite the moſt 
wretched of parents, who, by an un- 
common leverity ot fate, was thus oblig- 
ed to Kiſs thoſe hands which were im- 
brued in the blood of his children; 

TY Y'y avey inane e AN eency, 
Aur; wage cn peu & wngud" and. 
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v. Fot, 

Theſe moving lines Mr. Congreve has 

debaſęd into the loweſt and moſt unaf- 
feCting proſe : 


For his ſake only I am hither come; 

Rich gifts I bring, and wealth, an endleſs 
ſum; 

All to redeem that fatal prize you won, 

A worthleſs ranſom for ſo brave a ſon. 

Fear the juſt gods, Achilles, and on me 

With pity look, think, you your father ſees 

Such as I am, he is; alone in this, 

I can no equal have in criſeries; 

Of all mankind moſt wretched and forlorn, 

Bow d with ſuch weight as never has been 


borne z 
Reduc'd to knee! and pray to you, from whom 
The ſpring and ſource of all my ſorrows come; 
With gifts to court mine and my country's 
bane, 
And kiſs thoſe hands which have my children 
ſlain. Concrrvr, 
Nothing could compenſate the trouble 
of labouring through theſe heavy and 
taſteleſs rhimes; but the pleaſure of be- 
ing relieved at the end of them with 4 
more lively proſpect of-gpetry : 
For him thro' hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus proftrate at thy feet I lay; 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath | ber 
O hear the wretched, and the gods 2 


- 


\ 
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Tink of thy father, and this face behold | 

Cee him in me, as belpleſs and as old |! 

Tho? not ſo wretched : here he yields to me, 

The firſt of men in ſov"reign milery ; 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov lling to em- 
brace 

The icourge and ruin of my realm and race: 

Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 

And kifs thoſe hands yet reeking with their 


gore. Porr. 


Achilles having at length conſented 
to reſtort the dead body of Hector, 
Priam conducts it to his palac.. It is 
there placed in funeral pomp, at the 
ſame time that mournful dirges are 
ſung over the corple, intermingled with 
the lamentations of Andromache, He- 
cuba, and Helen— 

Tov (af trur : 
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There is ſomething extremely ſolemn 
and affecting in Homer's deſcription of 
this ſcene of locrow. A tranſlator, who 
was touched with the leaſt ſpark of 
try, could Hot, one ſhould imagine, 
ut riſe beyond himielf, in copying 
after ſo noble an original. It has not, 
however, been able to elevate Mr. 
Congreve above his uſual flatneſs of 
numbers : ; 
Then laid 
With gare the. body on a ſumptuous bed, 
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And round about were ſkilful fingers plac'd, 
Who wept and figh'd, and in fad notes expreſs'd 
Their moan : all in a chorus did agree 

Of univerſal, mournful harmony, 2 
Cox eV. 


It would be the higheſt injuſtice to 
the following lines to Juote them in 
oppoſition to thoſe of Mr. Congreve: I 
produce them, as marked with a vein of 
poetry much ſuperjor even to the ori- 
ginal. 

They weep, and place him on a bed of tate, 
A melancholy choir attend around 
With plaintive fighs and muſic s folemn 
ſound : 
Alternately they fing, alternate flow : 
Th* obedient tears; melodious in their woe 3 
While . — ſorrows groan from each full 
ark, 

And nature ſpeaks at ev'ry pauſe of art. 

Por x. 


Thus, Euphronius, I have 

before you ſome of the moſt renowned 
of our Britiſh bards, contending, as it 
were, for the prize of poetry: and there 
can be no debate to whom it juſtly be- 
longs. Mr. Pope ſeems, indeed, to 
have raiſed our numbers to the higheft 
poſſible perfection of ſtrength and bar. 
—_— and, I fear, all the praiſe that 
the beſt ſucceeding poets can expect, as 
to their verſification, will be, that they 
have happily imitated his manner, 
F I am, &. 


LETTER LIII. 


TO ORONTES, 


OUR letter found me juſt upon 
Y. my return from an excurſion in- 
to Berkſhire, where I had been paying 
a viſit to a friend, who is drinking the 
waters at Sunning Hill. In one of my 
morning rides over that delightful coun- 
try, I accidently paſſed through a little 
village, which afforded me much agree- 
able meditation ; as in times to come, 
perhaps, it will be viſited by the lovers 
of the polite arts, with as much venera- 
tions as Virgil's tomb or any other cele- 
brated ſpot of antiquity. The place I 
mean is Binfield, where the poet to 
whom I am indebted (in common with 
every reader of tafte) for ſo much ex- 
qQuilite entertainment, ſpent the earlieſt 
part of his youth, I will not ſeruple to 


- 


Jory 2, 1747. 
confeſs that I looked upon the ſcene 
where he planned ſome of thoſe beauti. 
ful performances which firſt recom- 
mended him to the notice of the world, 
with a degree of enthuſiaſm ; and could 
= but conſider the as ff 
that was oy yes with the footſteps 
a genius that undoubtedly does the 
fe honour to our age and nation. 

he ſituatĩon of mind in which I found 
myſelf upon this occaſion, ſuggeſted to 
my remembrance a paſſage in Tully, 
which I thought I never ſo thoroughly 
-entered into the ſpirit of before. 
noble author, in one of his philoſophi- 
cal converſation-pieces, introduces his 
friend Atticus as obſerving the pleaſing 
effect which ſcenes of this nature are 
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wont to have upon one's mind: Mowe- 


mur enim (ſays that polite Roman) neſ- 
cio quo patto, lacis igſis, in quibus corum, 
gaos diligimus aut admiranur, adſunt 
2 Me quidem ipſæ illæ noſtræ 

ene, non tam operibus magniſicis ex- 
guaftiſque antiquorum artibus delectant, 
guam recordatione ſummorum Utrorum, 
Feetare iy tus. 

Thus, you ſee, I could defend my- 
elf by an example of great authority, 
were E in danger upon this occaſion of 
dein ridiculed as a romantic 9 
But I am too well acquainted with t 
refined ſentiments of Orontes, to be un- 
der any apprehenſion he will condemn 
the impreſſions I haye here acknow- 
Idged. On the contrary, I have often 
heard you mention with approbation a 
circumſtance of this kind which is re- 
Ated of Silius Italicus. The annual 


ceremonies which that poet performed at 


Virgil's fepulchxe, gave you a more fa- 
vourable opinion of his taſte, you con- 
ſeſfed, than any thing in his works was 
able to raiſe. 

It is certain that ſome of the greateſt 
names of antiquity have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the high reverence they 
ſhewed to the poetical character. Scipio, 

u may remember, deſired to be laid 
in the ſame tomb with Ennius; and I 
am inclmed to pardon that ſucceſsful 
madman Alexander many of his extra- 
vagancies, for the generous regard he 
— to the memory of Pindar, at the 

king of Thebes. 

There ſeems, — - be A 
thing in poetry, that raiſes the poſſeſſors 
of that — 2 talent, far kigber in 
the eftimation of the world in general, 
than thoſe who excel in- any other of the 
refined arts. And accordingly we find 
that poets have been diſtinguiſhed by 
antiquity with the moſt remarkable ho- 
nours. Thus Homer, we are told, was 


deified at Smyrna; as the citizens of 


Mytilene ſtamped the image of Sappho 


upon their public coin: Anaereon res 
ceived a ſolemn invitation to d his 
days at Athens; and Hipparchus, the 
ſon of Piſiſtratus, fitted out a ſplendid 
veſſel in arder to tranſport him thither: 
and when Virgil came into thetheatre at 
Rome, the whole audience roſe up and 
ſaluted him wita the ſame reſpect as they 
would have paid to Auguſtus himſelf. 
Painting, one ſhould imagine, has 
the faireſt pretenſions of rivalling her 


ſiſter · art in the number of admirers; and 


t, where Apelles is mentioned once, 

omer is celebrated a thouſand times, 
Nor can this be accounted for by urg- 
ing that the works of the latter are ſtill 
extant, while thoſe of the former have 

riſhed long ſince : for is not Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt more univerſally eſteemed 
than Raphael's cartoons? 

The truth, I imagine, is, there are 
more who are ner oe bon of the har- 
mony of numbers, than ot the grace of 
proportions, One meets with but few 
who have not, in ſome degree at leaſt, 
a tolerable ear, but a judicious eye is a 
far more uncommon poſſeſſion. For as 
words are the univerſal. medium which 
all men employ in order to convey their 
ſentiments to'eachother; it ſeems a juſt 
conſequence that they ſhould be more 

erally formed for reliſking and judg- 
ing of performances in that way: where- 
as the art of repreſenting ideas by means 
of lines and colours, lies more out of 
the road of common uſe, and is there- 
fore leſs adapted to the taſte of the ge- 
neral run of mankind. 

I hazard this obſervation, in the hopes 
of drawing from you your ſentiments 
upon a ſubject, in which no man is more 
qualified to decide; as indeed it is to the 
converſation of Qrontgs that I am in- 
debted for the diſcovery at many refined 
delicacies in the imitative arts, which, 
without hjs judicious aſſiſtance, would 
have lain concealed to me with other 
common obſervers. Adieu. I am, &c, 


\ 


LETTTR LV. 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


AM by no means ſurprized that the 

I interview you have lately had with 
Cleanthes, has given you a much lower 
pinion of his abilities, than what — 

- had before conceived : and fince it has 


_ 


raiſed your curioſity to know my ſenti- 
ments of his character, you ſhall have 
them with all that freedom you may 


july expect. 
I have always, then, conſidered 2 
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anthes as poſſeſſed of the moſt extra- 
ordinary talents : but his talents are of 
a kind, which can only be exerted upon 
uncommon occaſions. They are formed 
for the greateſt depth of buſineſs and 
affairs; but abſolutely out of all ſize for 
the ſhallows of ordinary life. In cir- 
cumſtances that require the moſt pro- 
tound reaſonings, in incidents that de- 
mand the molt penetrating politics;there 
Cleanthes would ſhine with ſupreme luſ- 
tre. But view him in any ſituat ion in- 
ferior to theſe; place him where he can- 
not raiſe admiration, and he will moſt 
probably ſink into contempt. Clean- 
thes, in ſhort, wants nothing but the 
addition of certain minute accompliſh- 
ments, to render him a finiſhed charac- 
ter: but being wholly deſtitute of thoſe 
little talents which are neceſſary to ren- 
der a man uſeful or agreeable in the 
daily commerce of the world, thoſe great 
abilities which he poſſeſſes lie unob- 
lerved or neglected. | 


He often, indeed, gives one occaſion 
to reflect how neceſſary it is to be maiter 
of a ſort of under-qualities, in order to 
ſet off and recommend thoſe of a ſupe- 
rior nature. To know how to deſcend 
with grace and eaſe into ordinary occa- 
fions, and to fall in with the leſs impor- 
tant parties and purpoſes of mankindg 
is an art of more general influence, per- 
haps, than is uſually imagined. 

f I were to form, therefore, a youth 
for the world, I ſhould certainly endea- 
vour to cultivate in him theie ſecondary 
qualifications ; and train him yp to an 
addreſs in thoſe lower arts, which render 
a man able in converſation, or uſe- 
ful to the innocent pleaſures and ac- 


commodations of life. A. general kl - 


and taſte of this kind with moderate abi- 
lities will, in moſt inſtances, I believe, 
prove more ſucceſs ful in the world, than 
a much higher degree of capacity wich- 


out them, Iam, &c. 


LETTER LV. 


TO EUPHRONIUS. 


F the temper and turn of Timanthes 
had nat long prepared me for what 
has happened, f ſhould have received 
your account of his death with more ſur- 
prize; but I ſuſpected, from our earlieſt 
acquaintance, that his ſentiments and 
Ciſpoſition would lead him into a ſa- 
tiety of life, much ſooner than nature 
would probably carry him to the end of 
it, When — rinciples fall in 
with a conſtitutional — mind, 
it is no wonder the tedium vilæ ſhould 
gain daily ſtrength, till it puſhes a man 
to ſeek relief againſt this moſt deſperate 
of all diſtempers, from the point of a 
ſword, or the bottom of a river. 

But to learn to accommodate our taſte 
to that portion of happineſs which Pro- 
vidence has ſet before us, is, of all the 
leſſons of philoſophy, ſurely the moſt ne- 
ellary, High and exquiſite gratifica- 
tions are not conſiſtent with the appoint- 
ed meaſures of humanity : and, perhaps, 
if we would fully enjoy the relith of our 
being, we ſhould rather conſider the mi- 
ſeries we elc ape, than too nicely examine 
the intrinſic worth of the happineſs we 
poſſeſs. It is, at leaſt, the bhüneſe of 
Ku wiſdom to bring together every cir- 


multi, et ii dati, . ſafe fecerunt; neque 
me 
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cumſtance which may light up a flameof 
cheartulneſs in the mind: and though 
we mult be inſenſible if it ſhould per 
tually burn with the ſame unvaried 
brightneſs ; yet prudence ſhould pre- 
ſerve it as a ſacred fire, which is never 
to be totally extinguiſhed. 

I am perſuaded, this diſguſt of life is 
frequently indulged out cf a principle of 
mere vanity: It is eſteemed as a mark or 
uncommon refinement, and as placing a 
man above the ordinary level ot his tpe- 
cies, to ſeem ſuperior to the vulgar fed- 
ings of happineſs. True good - ſenſe, 
however, moſt certainly conſiſts, not am 
deſpiſing, but in managing, our ſtock of 
lite to the beſt advantage; as a chearfull 
acquieſcence in the meaſures of Provi- 
dence, is one of the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms 


of a well-conſtituted mind. Selt-weari- - 


neſs is a circumſtance that eyer attends 
folly ; and to contemn our being, is the 
greateſt, and, indeed, the peculiar infir- 
mity of human nature. It is a noble 
ſentiment which Tully puts into the 


mouth of Cato, in his treatiſe upon old 


age—Non lubet mii, ſays that vene- 
rable Roman, deplorare witam, quad 


7 


me vixiſ pœnitet : quoniam ita Vixa, 
at non fruſtra me natum exiſtimem. 
It is in the power, indeed, of but a 
ſmall proportion of mankind, to 
.a& the ſame glorious part that affo ded 
ſuch high ſatis faction to this diſtinguiſh- 
ed patriat : but the number is yet far 
more inconſiderable of thoſe, who can- 
not, in any ſtation, ſecure to themſelves 
a ſuſhcient fund of complacency toren- 
der life juſtly valuable. Who is it that 
is placed out of the reach of the higheſt 
of all gratifications, thoſe of the gene- 
rous affeRions; and that cannot provide 
for his own happineſs by contributing 
ſomething to the welfare of others ? As 
this diſeaſe of the mind generally breaks 
out with moſt violence in thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to be endowed with a greater 
— of taſte and reaſon than is the 
uſual a ent of their fellow-creatures, 
one may aſk them, whether there is any 
fatiety in the purſuits of uſeful know- 
ledge? or, if one can ever be weary of 


benefiting mankind ? Will not the fine 


©, 
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arts ſupply a laſting feaſt to the mind ? 
Or can there be wanting à pleaturable 
employment, ſo long as here remains 
even one adyantageous truth to be dif. 
covered or confirmed? To complain that 
lite has no joys, while there is a ſingle 
creature whom we can relieve by our 
bounty, aſſiſt by our counſels, orenliven 
by our preicnce, is to lament the loſs of 
that which we poſſets, and isjuſt as ra- 
tional as to die of thirſt with the cupin 
our hands. But the misfortune is, when 
a man is ſettled into a habit of receiving 
all his pleaſures from the mere ſelfiſn in- 
dulgencies; he wears out of his mind the 
reliſh of every noblex enjoyment, at the 
ſame time that his powers of the ſenſual 
kind are growing more languid by each 
repetition. It is no wonder, therefore, 
be ſhould fill up the meaſures of his gra- 
tifications, long before he has compleat- 
ed the circle ot his duration; and either 
wretchedly fit down the remainder of his 
days in diſcontent, or raſhly throw them 
up in deſpair. Farewel. I am, &c. 


LETTER LVI. 


TO TIMOCLEA. 


ERTAINLY, Timoclea, you 
have a paſſion for the marvellous 
beyond all power of gratification. There 
is not an adventurer throughout - the 
whole regions of chivalry, with whom 
you are unacquainted ; and have wan- 
dered through more folios than would. 
furniſh out a decent library. Mine, at 
leaſt, you have totally exhauſted z and 
have G cleared my ſhelves of knights- 
errant, that I have not a ſingle hero re- 
maining that ever was regaled in bower 
or hall, But though you have drained 
me of my whole ſtock of Romance, I am 
not entirely «nprovided for your enter- 
tainment; and kave encloſed a little 
Grecian fable for your amuſement, 
which was lately tranſmitted to me by 
one of my friends. He diſcovered it, 
he tells me, among - ſome old manu- 
ſcrips, which have been long, it ſeems, 
in the 23 of his — 4 and, if 
you will rely upon his judgment, it is a 
tranſlation by Spenſer's own hand. 
This is all the hiſtory I have to give 
ou of the following piece: the genu- 


ineneſi of which I leave to be ſettled 
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between my friend and the critics ; and 
am, &c. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
LYCON axv EUPHORMIUS, 


1. 
DEEM not, ye plaintive crew, that ſuffer 


wrong | 

Ne thou, O man! who deal'ſt the tort, 
miſween 

The * gods, who heaw'n's fky manſioas 


rong 
(Though viewleſs to the eyne they diftant 
ſheen) 


Spectators reckleſs of our act ions been. 
Turning the volume of grave ſages cld, 
Where auncient ſaws in fable, may be ſeen, 
This truth I fond in paynim tale enroll d, 
Which for enſample drad my Muſe ſhall here 
unfold. 


1 
What time Areadia's flowret vallies fam d 
+ Pelaſgus, firſt of monarchs old, obry d, 
There wonn'd a wight, and Lycon was bt 
nam'd, 
Unaw d by conſ.ience, of no gods afraid, 
Ne juſtice rul'd bis heut, ne mercy mT 


— 
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Some held him kin to that abhorred race, How oft he vo d his love her ne'er ſhould 
Which heav't's high tow'rs with mad em- Fail ; 


prize aſſay d; How oft the Accum from forth bye ey 
And ſome bis cruel lynage did y trace outwell d, a 
From fell Erynnis join d ig Pluto” dire em- Doubting if conſtancy yet ever dwelb d 
brace. In heart of youthful wight: ſuffice to know, 
FR : e- riſing doubt he in ber boſome quell d. 
1. parted the more blithſome both, 1 trow i 
But he, perdy, far other tale 4 bete. For — love conceal'd,. me ſeems, is 
And claim d alliance with the Siſters nine; deadly — 
And deem d himſelf (what deems not pride 
ſo vain?) vin. 
The peerteſs paragon of wit divine, Eftſoons to Lycon ſwift the youth did fave, 


Vaunting that ev'ry foe ſhould rue it's tine. (Lagg'd ever AE when Cupid urg'd hid 
Right doughty witht! yet, ſooth, way?) 
(mart And ul fright his gentle purpoſe did declare, 


All steg fell the loſes Qafis malign: And ſouth the mouat'naunce of his berds 
"Tis vertue's arm to wield wits heav'nly dart, diſplay. 
Point it's keen barb with force, and fend it Ne Lycon meant his ſuiten to forefay : | ; 
to the hearts © Be thine Paſtora,' quoth the maſker fly, 
1 | 6 92 thouſand may her dot 
. 4 | pa 
One only i impe he had, Paſtora hight, . nan heart with joyaunce highs of 
befor Airs ka ts each ſhep- Ne — that aught his deres . 
Vet pleas J the not baſe Lycon's evil ſpright, Ne gueſs'd deceic in L. 
Tho' blame in her not malice moten ſpy, hay. that foul 4 con's boſome 
Clear, without ſpot, as ſummer's cloudleis K 7 
ſky. IX. 


Y 
Hence poets feig — Lycean Pan array d So forth he vode to ſeck his rev'rend ſire; 
In Lycon's , enflam'd with paſſion 9 Eupbormius ſhepherds him did 
high, call) 
Deceiv'd her mother in the covert gladez; Ho ſweet Paſtora did his boſome fire, 
And from the ſtol'n embrace yſprong the E 
heav ny mj all. 
6 3 2 ne. 


Thus 3 they: — the damſel Reply'd the ſage, in wiſe e 


Smooth is hi der la of 
A fpberd deen en as o'er the 2 — 8 pile 


plai 6 * <<: h faithleſs, and in bold : 
te def ac'dclong gere, « 2 bleſs, a in vrutng thy 
Seem'd the as one of Dian's choſen train. „ fold. 
Full many a fond excuſe he knew to feign, 
In ſweet converſe to while with her the day, N — 
gain, And fact confirm'd what wiſdom thus — 
Nor dempt he, ſimple wight, no mortal may told. 
The blinded God once harbour d, when, he Full many 2 mein deviſe did Lycon make, 
liſt, foreſay, 4; The hoyed day of ſpouſal to with-hold, * 
vi. Framing new trains when 4 mote - 
Now much he meditates if yet to ſpeak, - | fexve tis old. 


Nath'leſs ke vow'd, Cyllene, cloud-topt bil 
And now reſolves his paſſion to conceal : , 
But ſure, quoth he, m boy. heart will breaks Should ſooner down the lowly delve be 


d, 
If aye I ſmather I aye muſt feel, 1 
At length b r plighted promiſe nould fulfill: 
mi eo et from bl 5 
Whiles frequent ſingults check d his 2 
nant wit hr hind Pon dic? xi. 8 
n WI | t , . 
For never maid more chaſte inſpired. ſhep- e 
n. f Ne ought mote now the lovers hearts divide, 
VI1. - , Ne truſt was there, ne truth in Lycon found ; 
Why needs me to recount in long detail The maid with matron Juno for her guide, 
Tie tender parley which theſe lemans held? The youth NAT PE Ag7e 4 


To 


's >; 
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N 
To Hiyrarn's ſacred fane; The honeſt deed  * £; {Ol 
Each god __ and cloſe the bands Where Eruymanthus, crown'd . 


Certes, till * moments ſhould ſueceed, His filver ſtream through daſy*d-vales does 
No prying eyne they ween'd their emprize lead, 
mote arecd. Stretch'd on the flow” ry marge, in reckleſs 


mood , 
u. *  - - Proud Lycon fought charm of jocund 
ya gy 3 4 reed 1 18 * op 

t praQtick in diſguiſe) to hope beware. To lull the dire femorſe of tortious deed. 
He wac'd'their covert ſteps r s fane, © Him fove accoſts, in rev'rend ſemblaunce 
3 long id. dight 
Of good Eu bot mids, and gan mild arted 
Algates, in femblaunt ire, be gan to-ſwear, + Of e oft confirm d. of fay yplight, 
And roaren loud as in difpleaſaunce high ; W rule of right, 
Then out he hurlen forth his daughter fair, RX 
- Vorelore the houſcleſs child of miſcry, 7 | 1 —— 3 
rr ould gay pac With ne, half lock to looke ſotow 
r * . e bwol'n fur 


Ab! Ae now tv fag Paſtora wend,: "Gan lade nen i old © when now 
To want abandon d and by wrongs oppreſt? 7 Forth ftood the C confeſt that rules the 
Who 2 — out- caſt o teen be ky, 

EY In fugden ſheen of grad 


. if not in parent's breaſt? And know, falſe mau, the Lord of 
Yes, Meaby lives, the gentle goddeſs bleſt. thunders ſaid,” 

At. Jove's right hand, to }ove for ever dear. « Not unobſerv'd by Heav'n's all- preſent eye 
Aye at his det the pleads the cauſe diſtreſt, « Thy cruel deeds: nor ſhall be unappty's : 

To ſorrow's plaints the turns his equal ear, denn be in form that beſt belems thy 


F * thews, artay d.. 
| l _ xvIII 
Ve, ze he pe, a 


"Twas de * 8 a. 
That well mote riſe to check bis ben wos 
Tho oor the torts which him . 
Lycon he had © 

"Tho'few the flocks his humble paſtures fed 


When as helearn'd Paftora's hapleſs ed, A wolf Sy ROE foot) 
His breaſt humane with wonted pity flows: To Phalos; foreſt wild; he hy'd away, 


Telmew'4 bane bat, th hideous 


He op'd bis gates, the naked exile Jed - The horrid haunt.of ſavage m0 — foul, 
wag roof 3, a cy — There helpleſs innocence is 1 his prey, 
limbs, ſooths Þ Thief of the bleatiag fold and ſhepberd's 
A 9 You — 5 | 


x: | 4:9 1 
| Sy > TE 
fon touts Iino Sjid round Tho” Jore 6 good een ge. 
Where ful d 
ebe, ned cud ae hi he, 5 474 


Each ſhepherd's 7 and 
That-m Arcadia's unambitious vale ' herd's friend,” e 1 
A faitor-falſe as Lycoa e er did live. In ev'ry act of ſweet Humanity, . 
But * {*ho i high heav'n docs mortals Him Jove approaching in mild majefty, 
* * * bat 1 then ade” W him join the 
N earth e * bader 8 ois => lights that gild the glowing ſky. 
ES down deſcends, enwrapt in peerleſs * . nightly view his a 


- and evil ver fines cm eterne, the brighck 
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"LETTER Lyn. 


TO CLYTANDERs. 


F there was any thing in- my former 
I letter inconſiſtent with that eſteem 


which is juſtly due to the Ancients, I de- 


fire to retract it in this ; and difavow 
every expreſſion which might ſeem to 
give precedency to the moderns in works 
of genius. I am ſo far (indeed from 
entertaining the ſentiments you impute 
to me, that I have often endeavoured to 
account for that ſuperiority which is ſo 
viſible in the compoſition ot their poets : 
and have frequently aſſigned their reli- 


gion as in the number of thoſe cauſes, 


which probably concurred to give them 
this remarkable preheminence. That 
enthuſiaſm which is ſo eſſential to every 
true artilt in the poetical way, was'con- 
ſilerably heightened and enflamed by 
the whole turn of their ſacred doctrines ; 
and the fancied preſence of their Muſes 
had almoſt as wonderful an effect _ 
their thoughts and language, as if t 

had been really and divinely inf] red. 
Whilſt all nature was ſuppoſed to ſwarm 
with divinities, and every oak and foun- 
tain was believed to be the reſidence of 
ſome preſiding deity ; what wonder if 
the poet was animated by the imagined 
influence of ſuch exalted; ſociety, and 
found himſelf tranſported beyond the 
ordinary limits of ſober humanity ? The 
mind, when attended only by mere 
mortals of ſuperior powers, is obſerved 
to riſe in her ſtrength ; and her facul- 
ties open and enlarge themſelves when 
ſhe acts in the view of thoſe for whom 
the has conceived a more than common 
reverence, But when the force of ſu- 
perſtition moves in concert with the 
powers of imagination, and genius is 
taflamed by devotion, poetry muſt ſhine 
* in all her brighteſt perfection and 


5 8 

Whatever therefore the philoſopher 
might think of the religion of his coun- 
try, it was the intereſt of the poet to be 
thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up his 
creed, he muſt renounce his numbers; 
and there could be no inſpiration where 
there were no Muſes. This is ſo true, 
that it is in compoſitions in the poetical 
kind alone that the ancients ſeem to have 
tc principal advantage over the mo- 


F . 


: 
EY 


rinivany T, 1539, 
derns: in every other fpecies of writing 


one might ventnre-perhaps to aſſert that 


theſe latter ages have, at leaſt, equalled | 


them. When I ſay. fo, I do not con- 
fine myſelf to the productions of our 
own nation, but comprehend likewiſe 
thoſe of our neighbours : and with that 
extent the obſervation will poſſibly hold 
true, even without an exception in fa- 
your of hiſtory and oratory, 

But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
termined concerning that queſtion, it is 
certain, at leaſt, that the practice of all 
ſucceeding poets confirms the notion 
tor which I am principally contending. 
Though the altars of paganiſm have 
many ages fince been thrown down, and 
groves are no longer ſacred ; yet the lan- 

age of the poets has not ch with 
the religion of the times, but the gods 
of Greece and Rome are ſtill adored in 
modern verſe. Is not this a canfeſſion, 
that fancy is enlivened by ſuperſtition, 
and that 0 _— bards catched _ 
rapture from the o hology? I wil 
own, however, r "think Ween is 
ſomething ridiculous in this unnatual 


adoption, and that a modern poet makes 


but an aukward figure with his- anti- 
quated gods. When the pagan f 

was ſanctified by 6 >. $0 belief, a piece 
of machinery of that kind, as it had the 


air of probabilty, afforded a very ſtrik - 


ing manner of celebrating any remark- 
a 

mon one. But now that this-ſuperfti- 
tion is no longer ſupported by vulgar 
opinion, it has loſt it's principal grace 
and efficacy, and ſeems to be, in genes 
ral, the moſt cold and unintereſting me- 


thod in which a poet can work up his 


ſentiments. What, for inſtance, can be 


more un ing and ſpiritleſs, than the 
compliment which Boileau has paid to 
Louis the XIVth, on his famous paſ- 
ſage over the Rhine? He repreſents the 
Naiads, you may remember, as alarm- 


ing the godof that river with an accouit 


ot the march of the French monarch ; 


upon which the river- god aſfumes the 


appearance of an old ienced com- 
mander, and flies to a Pute fort, in 
order to echort the garriſon to ſally out 

L 2 aud 


— 


* 


e eircumſtance, or raſſing any com- 


—— 
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and diſpute the intended paſſage. Ac- 
cordingly they range themſelves in form 
of battle with the Rhine at their head, 
who, after ſome vain efforts, obſerving 


Mars and Bellona on the fide of the 


enemy, is ſo terrified with the view of 
thofe ſuperior tivinities, that he moſt 
lantly runs away, and leaves the 
o in quiet poſſeſſion of his banks. 1 
know not how far this may be reliſhed 
by critics, or juſtified by cuſtom ;” but 
as I am only mentioning my particular 
taſte, I will acknowledge, that it appears 
to me extremely inſipid and puerile. 
I have not however ſo much of the 
ſpirit of Typhoeus in me, as to make 
war upon the gods without reſtriction, 
and attempt to exclude them from their 
whole poetical dominions. To repre- 
ſent natural, moral, or intellectual qua- 
lities and atfections as perſons, and ap- 
Pm to them thoſe 1 emblems 
by which their ers and properties 
are uſually toons — 


may be allowed as one of the moſt pleal- 


ing and graceful figures of poet ical rhe- 

toric. When Dryden, addreiſing him- 

{elf to the month of May as to à per- 

ſon, lays— 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours ; 

one may conſider him as ſpeaking only 
in metaphor: and when tuch ſhadowy 
| beings are thus juſt ſhewn to the ima- 


gination, and immediately withdrawn 


in, they certainly have a very power- 

ul effect. But I can relifl them no 
farther than as figures 'only: when 
they are extended in any ſerious com- 
— beyond the limits of metaphor, 
and exhibjted under all the various ac- 
ions of real perſons, I cannot but con- 


ſider them as ſo many abſurdities, which 


cuſtom has unreaſonably authoriſed. 
[Thus Spenſer, in one of his paſtorals, 
rx the god of Love as fly ing, like 
a bird, from bough to bough. A thep- 
herd, who hears a ruſtling among the 


* 

buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be ſome game, 
and > — diſcharges his bow. 
Cupid returns the ſhot, and after ſeveral 
arrows had been mutually exchanged 
between them, the unfortunate ſwain 
diſcovers whom it is he is contending 
with: but as he is endeavouring to make 
his eſcape, receives a deſperate wound it 
= m_ This fiction makes the ſub. 
ject of a ve idyllium in one of 
the Greek. n et . extremely flat 
and diſguſting as it is adopted by our 
Britiſh bard. And the reaſon of the 
difference is plain: in the former it is 
ſupported by a popular ſuperſtition ; 
whereas no ſtrain of imagination can 

ive it the leaſt air of probability, as it 
is worked up by the latter: uf 


Quodcungue mibi oftendis ſic . 


- I muſt confeſs, at the ſame time, that 
the inimitable Prior has introduged this 
fabulous ſcheme with ſuch uncommon 
grace, and has paid ſo many genteel 


compliments to his miſtreſs by the - 


ſiſtance of Venus and Cupid, that one is 
carried off from obſerving the im 
riety of this machinery, by the pleal- 
ing addrefs with which he manages it : 
and I never read his tender poems of 
this kind, without applying to him what 
Seneca fomewhefe ſays upon a ſimilar 
occaſion : Major ille e qui judicium al- 
| flulit, quam qui meruit. 
To ſpeak my ſentiments in one word, 
J would leave the gods in full poſſeſſion 
bf allegorical and burleſque poems: in 
all others I would never falfer them to 
make their appearance in perſon and as 
ents, but to enter only in ſimile, or 
alluſion. It is thus — - - our 
poets, has moſt happily employed them: 
and his a — eftory of Daphne 
and Apollo will ſerve as an inſtance, i! 
what manner the ancient mythology 
may be adopted with the utmoſt propric 
ty and beauty. Adieu. I am, &c- 


LETTER LVII. 


TO EUPHRONIUS, 


Ia > what dilveftica of . 
| you; but fer that conſolation to you, ot which! 


mind this letter may fi 


Aerer 8, 174% 
I will not at this time attempt to of- 


I am fure you will not preſexve youruſual ſtand in ſo much need myſelf. But 
chearfulneſs of temper when I tell you may it not ſomewhat abate the anxi*') 


that poor Hydaſpes died laſt night, © of our mutual grief, to reflect, thaehet: 


c I 0 TT 


47. 
to of- 
hich | 
But 
nxic i) 
tho 
eve! 
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ever conſiderable our on loſs is, yet 
with reſpe& to himſelf, it ſcarce deſerves 


to be lamented that he arrived ſo much 


earlier at the grave than his years and 
his health ſeemed to promiſe ? For who, 


my friend, that has any experience of 


the world, would wiſh to extend his du- 
ration to old age? What indeedes length 
of days, but to ſurvive all one's enjoy- 
ments, and, haps, to ſurvive even 
one's very ſelf? I have ſomewhere met 
with an anciant inſcription founded u 

this ſentiment, which infinitely pleaſed 
me. It was fixed u a bath, and con- 


tained an imprecation, in the following 


terms, againſt = one who ſhould at- 
tempt to remove the building? 


QV13QvV18, HOC. SVSTVLERITe 
Avr. IV5SERTT. 
VETIMYS SYORVM, MORIATVR. 


Thet t is conceived with greatde- 
licacy and juſtneſs; as there cannot, 


nerous mind : than to ſee itſe 

ſingle amidſt the ruins of whatever ren- 

dered the world moſt deſirable. 
Inſtances of this fort I am lamenting, 

while the impreſſions remain freſh upon 

the mind, are ſufficient to damp the 

gayeſt hopes, and chill the warmeſt am- 


bition. When one ſees 2 perſon in the 


full bloom of life, thus deſtroyed by one 


furiden blaſt, one cannot but conſider 
all the diſtant ſchemes of mankind as 
the higheſt folly. A : 
It is amazing indeed that a creature 
fuch as man, with ſo 
around him of the ſhortneſs of his dura- 
tion, and who cannot enſure to himſelf 
even the next moment, ſhould yet plan 
deſigns which run far into futurity. Ihe 
buſineſs however of life muſt be carried 
on, and-it is neceffary for the purpoſes 
of human affairs, that mankind ſhould 
reſolutely act upon very precarious con- 
tingencies. Too much reflection, there- 
fore, is as inconſiſtent with the — — 
ed meaſurxes of our ſtation, as too little; 
and there cannot be a leſs deſirable turn 
of mind, than one that is influenced by 
an over · refined philoſophy. At leaſt it 
is by conſiderations of this ſort, that F 
endeavour to call off my thoughts from 


which the occaſion of this letter is apt to 
ſuggeſt. This uſe, however, one may 
juſtly make of the preſent accident, that 
whilſt it contracts the circle of fri 

ſhip; it ſhould render it ſo much the more 
valaghle to us who yet walk within it's 


limits. Adieu. am, Kc. | 


LETTER IX. 


TO HORTENSIUS, 


F the ingenious piece you communi- 
cated to me, requires any farther 
touches of your pencil ; I muſt acknow- 
ledge the truth to be, what you are in- 
clined to ſuſpect, that my friendſhip has 
impoſed upon my judgment, But though 
in the preſent inſtance your delicacy 
ſeems far too refined, yet, in general, 
I muſt agree with you, that works of 
the moſt permanent Kind are not the 
eifets of a lucky moment, nor ſtruck 
out at a ſingle heat. The beſt perform- 
ances, indeed, . have generally. coft the 
molt labour; and that eaſe, which is fo 
eſſential to fine writing, has ſeldom been 
attained without repeated and ſevere eq - 
rections : Ludentis ſpeciem dabit et tor- 
gaebitun, is a motto that may be ap- 
plied, I believe, to moſt ſueceſsful au- 
thors of genius. With as much facility 


 Athenumbers of the natural Prior ſcem 
to have towed from him, they were the 


a ſingle line, as it is now 


reſult (if I am not miſinformed). of 
much application: and a friend of mine, 


who undertook to tranſcribe one of the 


nobleſt performances of the fineſt geni 
that this, or perhaps age can , 
has often aſſured me, that there is 


which ſtands in conformity with the ori- 
ginal manuſcript. The truth is, every 
iment has it's peculiar expr 
and every word it's preciſe place, which 
do not always immediately preſent them- 
ſelves, and generally demand frequent 
trials before they can be properly ad- 
juſted : not to mention the more im- 
portant difficulties, vhich neceſſarily oc- 
cur in ſettling the plan and regulatin 
the higher parts which compoſe the 
ſtructure of a finiſhed work. : 
Thoſe, indeed, who know what pa 
it. coſt even the moſt fertile genius m4 


delivered of a juit and regular produc-. 


memorials 


perhaps; be n harper calamity to! age partkiig"woceruettly hell aaſalag, 
If and 


MAY 6 1740. | 
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„to cry quiſite judgment coriceived to be fill 
out with the molt antient of authors neceſſary, he directed his friends Tucca 
* Oh! that mine 2 bad written and Varius to burn the nobleſt — that 
5 beet! A writer of refined taſte has ever appeared. in the Roman language. 
the continual mortification to find him- In the tame ſpirit ot delicacy Mr. Dry. 
ſelf incapable of taking entire poſſeſſion den tells us, that had he taken more time 
of that ideal beauty which warms and in tranſlating this author, he might poſ. 


fills his imagination. His conceptions ſibly have ſucceeded better; but never, 


ſill riſe above all the powers of his art, he aſſures us, could he have ſucceeded 
and he can but faintly copy out thoſe fo well as to have ſatisfied himſelf. 
— of perfection which are im- In a word, Hortenũius, I agree with 
preſſed upon his mind. Never was you, that there is nothing more difficult 
? any thing, ſays Tully, more beau- than to fill up the character of an au- 
6 tifal than the Venus of Apelles, or thor who propoſes to raiſe a juſt and 
© the Jove of Phidias; yet were they by laſting admiration; whois not contented 
© no means equal to thoſe high notions with thoſe little tranſient flaſhes of ap- 
© of beauty wifich animated the geniuſes plauſe which attend the ordinary race 
© of thoſe wonderful artiſts.” In the of writers, but conſiders only how he 
ſame manner, he obſerves, the great may ſhine out to poſterity ; who extends 
maſters of oratory imaged to themſelves his views beyond the whe! 1 generation, 
a certain perfection of eloquence, which and cultivates thoſe productions which 
they could only contemplate in idea, but are to flouriſh in future ages. What 
in vain attempted to draw out in ex- Sir William Temple obſerves of poetry, 
on. Perhaps no author ever perpe- may be applied to every other work 
tuated his reputation, who could write where taſte and imagination are con- 


up to the full ſtandard of his own judg- cerned : It requires the greateſt con- 


ment : and ern that he, who 
upon a ſurvey of his compolitions can 
withentire complacencypronounce them 
good, will hardly find the world join 
with him in the ſame favourable ſen- 
tence. 


* traries to compoſe it; à genius both 
1 *. and ſolid; an expreſſion 
both ſtrong and delicate. There muſt 
© be a great agitation of mind to in- 
© vent, a great calm to judge and cor- 
rect: there muſt be upon the ſame tree, 


The moſt judicious of all poets, the * and at the ſame time, both flower and 


inimitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his fruit. But though, I. know, you 


productions to thoſe of that animal who, would not value yourſelf upon any 

eeably to the notions of the antients, performance, wherein theſe very oppo- 
was ſuppoſed to bring her young into ſite and very ſingular qualities were not 
the world a mere rude and ſhapeleſs conſpicuous ; yet I muſt remind you at 
maſs : he was obliged to retouch them the | time, that when the file ceaſes 
again and again, he acknowledged, be- to poliſh, it muſt neceſfarily weaken. 


fore they acquired their proper form and You will remember therefore, that there 


beauty. Accordingly we are told, that is a medium between the immoderate 
after having ſpent. eleven years in com- caution of that orator, who was three 
poſing his ZEneid, he intended to have olympiads in writing a ſingle oration ; 
et apart three more for the reviſal of and the extravagant 1 of that 
that glorious performance. But being poet, whoſe funeral pile was compoled 
prevented by his laſt ſickneſs fromgiving of his own numberleſs productions. 


' thoſe finiſhing touches which his ex- Adieu. I am, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 


TO PALEMON. s 

a 8 a May 28, 1730. 
Write this while Cleora is angling by ſmiles with all the gaiety of youth and 
my fide, under the ſhade of a fpread- beauty; while 2 1 

ing elm that hangs over the banks of Gentle gales, 

our river. A nighti „more har- Fanning their odorif'rous wings, diſpenſe 


monĩous even than Strada's, is ſerenad- Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 


ing us from a hawthorn buſh which Thoſe balmy ſpoils, — 1 8 * 
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Whilſt I am thus enjoying the inno- 
cent luxury of this vernal delight, I 
look back upon thoſe ſcenes of turbu- 
lence, wherein I was once engaged, with 
more than ordinary diſtaſte; and deſiſe 
myſelf for ever having entertained fo 
mean a thought as to be rich and great. 
One of our monarchs uſed to ſay, That 
he looked upon thoſe to be the happict 
men in the nation, whoſe fortune had 

laced them in the country, above a 
ligh-conſtable, and below the trouble 
of a juſtice of peace. It is in a medio- 
crity of this happy kind that I here paſs 


my life : with a fortune far above-the- 


neceſſity of engaging in the drudgery of 
— A ith defires much too 


humble to have any reliſh for the ſplen- 
did baits of ambition. 

You muſt not, however, imagine 
that I affe& the Stoic, or pretend to have 
eradicated all my paſſions: the ſum of 
my philoſophy amounts to no more than 
to cheriſh none but ſuch as I may eaſily 


LETTER LXI. 


* TO EUPHRONIUS, 


1 beauties of ſtyle ſeem to be 
generally conſidered as below the 
attention both of an author and a read- 
er, I know not, therefore, whether I 
may venture to acknowledge, that 
among the numberleſs graces of your 
ate performance, I particularly admir- 
ed that ſtrength and elegance with 
which you haye enforced and adorned 
the nobleſt ſentiments. 

There was a time however (and it was 
a period of the trueſt refinements) when 
an excellence of this kind was eſteemed 
in the number of the politeſt accompliſh- 
ments; as it was the ambition of ſome 
of the greateſt names of antiquity to diſ- 
ꝛinguiſh themſelves in the improvements 
of their native tongue, Julius Ceſar, 
who wes not only the greateſt hero, but 
the fineſt gentleman that ever, perhaps, 
appeared in the world, was deſirous of 
adding this talent to his other moſt 

ming endowments : and we are told 
be ſtudied the language of his country 
with much application; as we are ſure 
he poſſeſſed it in it's higheſt elegance. 
What a loſs, Euphronius, is it to the 
ſucrary world, that che · treatiſe which 


and innocently ratify, and to baniſh 
all the reſt as fo many bold intruders ' 
upon my repoſe. I endeavour to prac- 
tile the maxim of a French poet, 
conſidering every thing that is not with- 
in my poſſeſſion, as not worth having. 
. Per m'gſſirer le ſeul bien 
Que Pon doit eflimer au munde, 

Tout ce que je ai pas, je li compte pour rien. 


Is it not poſſible, Palemon, to recon- 
eile you to theſe unaſpiring ſentiments, 
and to lower your flight to the humble 
level of genuine happineſs ? Let me at 
traſt prevail with you to ſpare a day or 
two from the certaming divitiarum, (as 
Horace I think calls them) from thoſe 
ſplendid conteſts in which you are en- 

ged, juſt to take a view of the ſort of 

ite we lead in the country. If there ĩs 
any thing wanting to complete the hap- 
ineſs J here find, it is that you are ſo 
—_ a witneſs to it. Adicu. I am, 
Co | 


i 
k 


| ; JULY 3, 1744. 
he wrote upon this ſubject, is periſhed 
with many other valuable works of that 
_ But though we are deprived of 
the benefit of his obſervations, we are 
hap ily not without an inſtance of their 
e hs ; and his own memoirs will ever 
remain as the beſt and brighteſt exem- 
plar, not only of trye generalſhip, but 
of fine writing. He publiſhed them, 
indeed, only as materials for the uſe of 
thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to enlarge 
upon that remarkable period of the Ro- 
man ſtory; yet the purity and graceful- 
neſs of his * ſuch, that no ju- 
dieious writer durſt attempt to touch 
the ſubject after him. * 

Having produced ſo illuſtrious an in- 
ſtance in favour of an art, for which I 
have ventured to admire you; it would. 
be impertinent, to add a fecond, were I 
to cite a leſs authority than that of the 
immortal Tully. This noble author, 
in his dialogue concerning the celebrat- 
ed Roman orators, frequently mentions 
it as 2 very high encomium, that they 
poſſeſſed the elegance of their native lan- 
guage ; and introduces Brutus as de- 
claring, that he ſhould prefer the ho- 

nour 


nour of being eſteemed the great maſter 
| and improver of Roman eloquence, even 
| to the glory of many triumphs. 

But to add reaſon to precedent, and to 
view this art in it's uſe as well as it's dig- 
nity ; will it not be allowed of ſome im- 

ance, when it is conſidered, that elo- 
quence is one of the moſt conſiderable 
auxiliariesof truth? Nothing indeed con- 
tributes more to ſubdue the mind to the 
force of reaſon, than her being ſupported 
| | \ by the powerful affiſtance of maſculine 
and vigorous oratory, As on the con- 
| trary the moſt legitimatearguments may 
| be diſappointed of that ſuccefs they de- 
ſerve, by being attended with a ſpirit- 
= leſs and enfeebled expreſſion. Accord- 
ingly, that moſt clegant of writers, the 
inimitable Mr. Addiſon, oblerves, in 
one of his eſſays, that there is as much 
| difference between comprehending a 
iN thought cloathed in Cicero's language 
| [ and that of an ordinary writer, as be- 
tween ſeeing an object by the light of a 
taper and the light of the ſun. 

It is ſurely then a very ſtrange con- 
ceit of the celebrated Malbranche, who 
ſeems to think the pleaſure which ariſes 
from peruſing a well written piece, is of 

- the criminal kind, and has it's ſource 
in the weakneſs and effeminacy of the 
human heart, A man muſt have a very 
uncommon ſeverity of temper indeed, 
who can find any thing to condemn in 
adding charms to truth, and gaining 
the heart by, captivating the ear; in 
uniting roſes with the thorns of ſcience, 
and joining pleaſure with inſtruction. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted 

i X 


* 


propoſal, and paſſed a few weeks 
with you at ***; but ſome unlucky at- 
fairs have intervened, which will engage 
me, I fear, the remaining part of this 
. hich the 

w amulements wiic 
| ſcene you are in affords, I ſhould have 
eſteemed the converſation of Timoclea 
28 à very principal entertainment; and 
racters, I recommend that to your 
acquaintance. 


A 


as I kriow you are fond of fin cha- 
lady to 
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with a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle 
that it prefers regularity to confuſion, 


and beauty to d ity. A talte of 


this ſort is indeed fo far from being a 
mark of any depravity of our nature, 
that I ſhoul _— conſider it as anevi. 
dence, in ſome degree, of the moral rec. 


titude of it's conſtitution, as it is aproof / 


of it's retaining ſome reliſh at leaſt 
harmony and order. . 
One might be apt indeed to ſuſpect 
that certain writers amongſt us had con- 
ſidered all beauties of this ſort in the 
ſame gloomy view with Malbranche; or 
at leaſt that they avoided every refine- 
ment in ſtyle, as unworthy a lover. of 
truth and philoſophy. Their ſentiments 
are ſunk by the lowelt expreſſions, and 
ſeem 995 945g" to the Ert 22 of 
creeping upon the ground all t 1 
their ie. Others, on the RY 
miſtake pomp for dignity ; and, in order 
to raiſe their exp ns above vulgar 
language, lift them up beydnd common 
apprehenſions, eſteeming it (one ſhould 
imagine) a mark of their genius, that it 
requiresſomẽ ingenuityto penetrate their 
meaning. But how few writers, like 
Euphronius, know tg hit that true me- 
dium which lies between thoſe diſtant 
extremes? How ſeldom do we meet 
with an author, whoſe expreſſions, like 
thoſe of my friend, are glowing, but not 
glaring 3 whoſe metaphors axe natural, 
ut not common; whoſe periods are har- 
monious, but not poetical; in a word, 
whole ſentiments are avell ſz, and ſhewn 
to the underſtanding in their trueſt and 
moſt advantageous luſtre. I am, &c, 


* 


Tap LETTER LXII. 


TO ORONTES. (7 1h 
Intended to have cloſed with your Timoc lea was once a beauty; but il 


health, and worſe fortune, have ruined 
thoſe charms which time would yet. 


| have ſpared, However, what has * 
7 


ed her for a miſtreſs, has improv 

as a companion; and ſhe is far more 
converſable now, as ſhe has much leſs 
beauty, than when I uſed to ſee her once 
a, week triumphing in the drawing- 
room. For, as few women (whatever 
they may pretend) will value them/elves 
upon their minds, while they can gain 
—— by thgir perſons, I imoclea - 
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ver thought of charming by her wit, till of colouring, than la to be found either 
ſne had no chance of making conqueſta in Theophraſtus or Bruyere. 
by her beauty... She bs leen a good She has an inexhauſtible fund of wit : 
deal of the world, and of the beſt com- but if I may venture to diſtinguiſh, 
pany in it, as it is from thence the hag, where one knows not even how to define, 
derived Whatever knowledge the pof- I'rthould (ay, it is rather brilliant than 
ſeſſes.”” You cannot, indeed, flatter her — This talent renders her the ter- 


more, than by ſeeming to cunſider her ror of all her female acquaintance; yet 


as fond of reading and retirement. But ſhe never ſueriſiced the abſent, or mor- 
the truth is, nature formed her for the tified the preſent, merely ſor the ſake 
joys of ſoriety, and ſhe is never ſo the- of diſplaying the force of her ſatire : if 
roughly ac when ſhe has à circle any feel it's ſting, it is thoſe only who 
round — —— firſt provokeit. Still however it muſt 
It is | thoſe occaſſons ſhe appears be owned, that her reſentments are fre- 
to full advantage; as I never knew any quently without juſt foundation, and, 
ſon who-was endued with the talents almoſt always beyond meaſure. B 
—— to a higher degree. If though ſhe Ras much warmth, ſhe has 
I were diſpoſed to write the characters of great generoſity in her temper; and with 
the age, Timoclea is the firſt perſon in all her faults ſhe” is well worth your 
the world to whoſe aſſiſtance T ſhould ap: knowing rc a 
ly. She has the happieſt art of mark- And now, having given you this ge- 
ing out the diſtinguiſhing caſt of her ac- neral plan of the ſtrength and weakneſs. 
aintance that T ever met, With; and of the place, I leave you to make your 
have known her, in an afternoon's approaches as you ſhall ſee proper, I 
converſation, paint the manners with am, e. rr 


greater delicacyofJudginentand firength — 
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Look _ verbal erĩticiſm, as it ĩs he extract for a ſatire on criticabefudi- 
generally exerciſed, to be no better tion! how many harmleſs words would” 
than a ſort of learned legerdemain, by he fee cruelly baniſhed from thelr Fight- 
which the ſenſe or nonſenſe of a paſſage ful poſſeſſions, merely becauſe they hap- 

is artfully. conveyed away, and fome ed to diſturb ſome unmerciful phi 
other introduced in it's ſtead, as beſt logiſt? On the other hand, he would un- 
ſuits with the purpoſe of the profound doubtedly ſmile at that penetrating ſa- 
juggler. The diſſertation you reeom- gacity, which has diſcovered mraningt 
mended to my peruſal has but ſerved to which never entered into his thoughts, 
confirm me in theſe ſentiments: for and found out concegled alluſtons im his 

though I admired the ingenuity of the moſt plain and artleis expreſſions. 
artiſt, I could not but greatly ſuſpeX One could not, I think, ſet the general 
the juſtneſs of an art, Which can thus abſurdity of critical conjectures in a 
is any author into the ſervice of any ſtronger light, than by applying them to 
— = ; | .* ſomething parallel in our own writers. 
have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with It the Engliſh tongue ſhould ever he- 
conſidering the - entertainment it would come a dead language, and our beſt au- 
afford to thoſe antients, whoſe works thors be raifed into the rank of elaſſic 
have had the honour to be attended by writers; much of the” force and pro- 

our commentators, could they riſe out uy of their expreſſions, eſpecially of 

of their ſepulehres, and peruſe ſome of ſuch as turned upon humour, or alluded 
thoſe curious conjectures that have been to any manners peculiar to the age, 
raiſedupon their reſpective compoſitions. would inevitably be loſt, or, at beſt, 
Were Horace, for inftance, to read ,over would be extremely doubtful. How 
only a few of thoſe numberleis reſtorers would it puzzle, for inſtance, future 
of his text, and expoſitors of his mean- commentators to explain Swift's epi- 
8 


* 


ing, that have infeſted the republic of gram upon our muſical conteſts? Ii 
; what a fund of pleaſantry might gine one might _ them 
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Strange all this difference ſhould be 
"T'wixt Tweedle-dum und Tweedle-dee 


NOTES OF VAttous AUTHORS, 
EDLE. m and Tweedle-dee.] 
* I am perſuaded the poet gave it 
Twiddle drum and Tull hey. To 
twiddle ſigniſies to make a certain ridi- 
culaus, motion with the fingers: what 
worll, therefore, could be more proper to 
expreſs this epigram-writer's contempt 
of the performances of thoſe muſicians, 
and of the folly of his contemporaries 
in running into parties upon ſo abſurd 
an occaſion ? The drum was a certain 
martial inſtrument uſed in thoſe times; 
as the word tey is a technical term in 
muſic, importing the fundamental note 
which regulates the whole compoſition. 
It means alſo thoſe little pieces of wood 
which the fingers ſtrike againſt in an or- 
gan, &c. in order to make the inſtru- 
ment ſound. The alteration here pro- 
poſed is ſo obwious and natural, that I 
am ſurpriſed none of the commentators 
hit upon it before. L. C. D. 
Taveedle-dum and Tweedle-dee,) Theſe 
words have greatly embarraſſed the cri- 
tics, who are extremely expert in find- 
ing a diftculty where there is none. 
Tweedle- dum and T weedle-dee are moſt 
undoubtedly the names of the two mubi- 
cians: and though they are tiled by dif- 
ferent appellations in the title of this 
epigram, yet that is no objeHion,; for it 
is well known that perſons in thoſe times 
had more ſurnames than one. S. M.— 
Abſurd } here is evidently an error of 
the preſs, for there is not a ſingle hint 
h i 0 -ominder ofthe: fondly of the 
Taveedle-dums and Teedle-dees. The 
learned F. M. therefore nodded when he 
undertook to explain this paſſage. The 
ſenſe will be very plain if we read with 
à little alteration, Wheedle Tom and. 
Hada THE ; THE- being a known 
contraction for Theodore, as Tom is for 
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; Obliquely waddling to the mark iy view: 
N i „ N. 1 


Thomas. Waddle and Wheedle are like- 
wite claſſical words. Thus Pepe 


li. 59. 
50. 


a And thaugh indeed Ido not recollect to 
have met with the verb o wheedle, in 
any pure author, yet it is plain that it 


was in uſe, ſince we find the participle 
wheedling in an ancient tragedy com- 
poſed about theſe timesͤ—— 

And laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp'ring 
Will make him amble on 4 goffip's meſſage, 


And hold the diſtaff with a hand as patient 
As Cer did Hercules. Jax Snorr, 


Thomas and Theodore, therefore, were 
moſt certainly the Chriſtian names of theſe 
two muſicians, to the contraftions of 
which the words awheedle and wwaddle are 
added as characteriſtical of the periom 
and diſpoſitions of the men; the former 
implying that Tom was a mean ſyco- 
phant, and the latter that THE had an 
aukward and ridiculous gait. F. J. Z. 


eſcape your ſatire, for venturing to be 
thus free with a ſcience which is ſome- 
times, I think, admitted into a ſhare of 
your meditations: yet, tell me honeſtly, 
is not this a faithful ſpecimen of the ſpi- 
rit and talents of the generalclaſs of cri- 
tic-writers ? Far am I, however, from 
thinking irreverently of thoſe uſeful 
members of the republic of letters, who 
with modeſty and proper diffidence have 
offered their aſſiſtance in throwing alight 
upon obſcure paſlages in ancient au- 
thors. Even 72 this ſpirit breaks out 
in it's higheſt pride and -pttulance of 
reformation, if it confines itſelf to claſh 
cal enquiries, I can be contented with 
treating it only as an object of ridicule. 
But, I muſt confeſs, when T find it, 
with an aſſured and confident air, ſup- 
porting religious or political doctrines 
upon the very uncertain. foundation of 
various readings, forced analogies, and 
precarious conjectures, it is not without 
ſome difficulty I can ſuppreſs my indig- 
nation. Farewel. 1 Am, &c. 
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PITZOSBORNE'S LITT ERS: 


'TO PHILOTES, 


think I promiſed you a letter from this 
I yet I have nothing more mate- 
rial towrite than that I got ſafe hither. 
To any other man I ſhould make an apo- 
logy for troubling him with an informa- 
tion ſo trivial; but among true friends 
there is nothing indifferent, and what 
would ſeem of no conſequence to others, 
has in intercourſes of this nature it's 
weight and value. A by:ftander, unac- 
quainted with play, may fancy, per- 
haps, that the counters are of no more 
worth than they appear; but thoſe who 
are engaged in the game, know 2 
to be conſidered at a higher rate. You 
ſee I draw my alluſions from the ſcene 
before me: a propriety which the critics, 
I think, upon ſome occaſions recom- 


mend. | 
I have often wondered what odd whim 
could firſt induce the healthy to follow 
the ſick into places of this ſort, and lay 
the ſcene of their diverſions amidſt the 
moſt wretched part of our ſpecies : one 
ſhould imagine an hoſpital the laſt ſpot 
in the world, to which thoſe who are in 
purſuit of pleaſure would think of re- 
forting. However, ſo it is; and by this 
means the company here furniſ out a 
ungi · comedy of the moſt ſingular kind. 
ile ſome are literally dying, others 
are expiring in metaphor; and in one 
ſcene you are preſented with the real, 
and in another with the fantaftical pains 
of mankind. An ignorant ſpectator 


* 4 others conſider you for thoſe 
ample poſſeſſions you enjoy: ſuffer 
be to ſay, that it is your application of 
them alone which renders either them 
& you valuable in my eſtimation. Your 
bpkndid roofs and elegant accommoda-- 
dans [ can view without the leaſt emo- 
don of envy : but, when I obſerve you 
a the full of exerting the no- 
ble purpoſes of your exalted generofity -- 
ts then, I confeſs, I am apt to reflect, 


— — ———— —— ————— 
—— — — 


rere, Ab over he 2 
might be apt to ſuſpett, that each 

was endeavouring to quali itſelf for 
acting in the oppoſite character: for the 
infirm cannot labour more earneſtly to 
recover the — they have loſt, than 


the robuſt to di yore that which they 
poſſeſs. Thus the diſeaſed" paſs not 


more anxious nights in their beds, than 
the healthy at the hazard- tables; and I 
frequently ſee a game at quadrilleocca- 
ſion as ſevere diſquietudes as a fit of the 
gout. As for my ſelf, I perform a ſort of 
middle part in this motely drama, and am 
ſometimes diſpoſed to join with the in- 
valids in envying the healthy, and ſome- 
times have 5 irits enough to mix with 
the gay in pitying the ſplenetic. 

he truth is, [ have found ſome be- 
nefit by the waters; but I ſhall not ba 
ſo ſanguine as to pronounce with cer- 
tainty of their effe&s, till I ſee how they 
enable me to paſs through the approach- 
ing winter. That ſeaſon, you know, is 
the time of trial with me; and if I g. 
over the next with more eaſe than the 
laſt, I ſhall think myſelf _ to ce» 
lebrate the nymph of the ſprings in 
grateful ſonnet. 

But let times and ſeaſons e as 
they may, there is one part of me over 
which they will have no power; and in 
all the changes of this uncertain confti- 
tution, my heart will ever continue fixed 
and firmly yours, I am, &c, 


LETTTR LXV. 


TO ORONTES, 


may 6, 1753. 


with ſome regret, on the humbler ſup» 


plies of my own more limited finances. 
Nihil habet (to ſpeak of you in the fame 
language that the firſt of orators ad. 
dre 


ed the greateſt of emperors) fortung 
tua majus, quam ut 3 nec natura 
melius, quam ut welis are 


rimos. To be able to ſoften the cala. 
mities of mankind, and inſpire glad. 
neſs into a heart oppreſſed wich want, is 


indeed the nobleſt privi of an en- 
| | 7 large 
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larged fortune : but to exerciſe that pri- 
vilege in all it's generous refinements, 
is an inſtance of the moſt uncommon 
elegance both of temper and under- 
ſtanding. | 
In the ordinary diſpenſation of boun- 
ty, little addreſs is requiret: but when 
it is to be applied to thoſe of a ſuperior 
rank and more elevated mind, there is 
as much charity diſcovered in the man- 
ner as in the meaſure of one's benevo- 
lence. It is ſomething extremely mor- 
Age a well-formed ſpirit, to ſee it- 
ſelf conſidered as an object of compaſſion; 
as it is the part of improved humanity to 
humour this honeſt pride in our nature, 
and to relieve the neceſſities without of- 
ſending the delicacy of the diſtreſſed. - 


HALL I own to you that I cannot 

repent of an offence which occaſioned 
ſo a agrecablea reproof? A cenſure; con- 
veyed in iuch gentecl terms, charms 
more than corrects, and tempts rather 
than reforms. Iamiure, at leait, though 
I ſhould regret the crime, I ſhall always 
admire the rebuxe, and long to kits the 


hand that chalteneth in ſo pleaſing a 


manner. However, I ſhall tor the tu- 
ture ſtrictly purtue your oruers, and have 
ſent you in this tecond parcel no other 
books than what my. own library tup- 
ied. Among theſe you will find a col- 
cct ion ot letiers: I do not recommend 
them to you, haying never. read them 


nor indeed am I acquainted with their 


characters; but theypreſentedthemiclves 
to my hands as 1 was tumbling over 
ſome others: io I threw them in with 
the reſt, and gave them a chance of 
adding to your amuſement. I wiſh 1 
could meet with any thing that had even 


the leaſt probability of contributing to 
mine. — F f 
Forlorne of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betak<c me, where ſubſiſt ? 
Mtr. 


Time, that reconciles one to moſt things, 


has not been able to render your abieuce 


in any degrec leis unxaiy to me. I may 
rather be laid to haunt the houle in 
which I live, than to make one of the 
. Tamily. I w- 1k in and out of the rooms 
Þke a reſtleis ſpirit : for I never ſpeak 


OAEPTTE REV... 5 


TO CLEORA. 


I have ſeen charity(if charity it might 
be called) inſult Sick an air of pity, and 
wound at the ſame time that it healed, 
But I have ſeen too the higheſt munif- 
cence diſpenſed with the moſt refined 
tendernels, and a bounty conferred with 
as much addreſs as the moſt artful would 
employ in ſoliciting one. Suffer me, 
Orontes, upon this ſingle occaſion, to 
gratify — inclinations in violence 
to yours, by pointing. out the particular 
22% I have: in my view; and allow 
me, at the ſame time, to join my ac- 
knowledgments, with thoſe of the un- 
fortunate perſon I recommend to your 
protection, for the generous aſſiſtance 
you lately afforded hm. 


* 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1737, 


till I am ſpoken to, and then generally 
anſwer, like Banco's ghoſt in Macbeth, 
with a deep ſigh and a nod. Thus ab- 
ſtracted from every thing about me, I 
am yet quite ruined for a hermit, and 
find no more ſatisfaction in retirement, 
than you do in the company of 
How often do I wiſh myſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that famous ring you were 
mentioning the other day, which had 
the property of rendering thoſe who 
wore it inviſible! I would rather be 
maſter of this wonderful unique, than of 
the kingdom which Gyges gained by 
means of it; as I might then attend 
you, Ike your guardian angel, without 
cenſure or abſtruttion, How agreeable 
would it be to break out upon you, like 
ZEneas trom his cloud, where you lealt 
expected me; and join again the dear 
cotnpanion of my tortunes, in ſpight of , 
that relentleis power who has raucd !o vl 
many cruel ſtorms to deſtroy us ! But Va 
whilſt I employed this — r na 
ring totheic and a thouſand other pleat 
ing pur poles, you would have nothing 
to apprehend. trom my being inveſted 
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with tuch an inviſible faculty. That 83ge 
innocence which guards and adorns y ber 
Cleora in her wot y and public hours, hat | 
attends her, I well know, in her moſt frm 

private and retired ones; and ſhe who 4 
always atts as under the eye of the beſt ve 
ot Beings, has nothing to fear from the tr 
ſecret in pection of any mortal. Aditv. 

I am, &c. 


LET. 


en * 


a 
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LETTER LXVI. 


TO EUPHRONIUS, 


F you. received the firſt account 
of my loſs from other hands than 
mine, you muſt impute it to the dejec- 
tion of mind into which that accident 
threw me. The blow, indeed, fell with 
too much ſeverity, to leave me capable 
of recolle&ing myſelf enough to write to 
ou immediately; as there py ated er 
— be a greater ſhock to a breaſt of 
any ſenſibility, than to ſee it's earlieſt 
and moſt valuable connections irrepara- 
bly broken; than to find itſelf for ever 
torn from the firſt and moſt endeared 
obje& of it's higheſt veneration. At 
leaſt, the affect ion and eſteem I bore to 
that exccllent parent were founded upon 
ſo many and ſuch uncommon motives, 
that his death has given me occaſion to 
lament not only a moſt tender father, 
but a moſt valuable friend. 

That I can no longer enjoy the bene- 
fit of his animating example, is one 
among the — aggravating circum- 
ſtances of my affliction; and I often ap- 

ly to myſelf what an excellent antient 
— ſaid upon a ſimilar occaſion, Yereor 
ne nunc ncgligentius vivam. There is 
nothing, in truth, puts us ſo much 2 
dur guard, as to act under the conſtant 
2 of one, whole virtues, as 
well as years, have rendered venerable. 
Never, indeed, did the dignity of good- 
neſs appear more irreſiſtible in any man: 
Yet there was ſomething at the ſame 
time ſo gentle in his manners, ſuch an 
innocency and chearfulneſs in his con- 
verſation, that he was as ſure to gain 
affect ion as to inſpire reverence. 

It has been obſerved (and I think, 
by Cowley) That a man in much 
buſineſs muſt either make himſelf a 
knave, or the world will make him a. 
fool, If there is any truth in this 
obſervation, it is not, however, without 
an exception. My father was early en- 
gaged im the great ſcenes of buſineſs, 
where he continued almoſt to his very 
kit hour; yet he preſerved his integrit 
firm and. unbroken, through all thoſe 


2 aſſaults he mult neceſſarily 
rn long a courſe of 
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If it were juſtice, indeed, to his other 
virtues, to ſingle out any particular one 
as ſhining with faperioe uſtre to the reſt, 
I ſhould point to his probity as the 
brighteſt of his character. But the 
truth is, the whole tenor of his conduct 
was one uniform exerciſe of every moral 
quality that can adorn and exalt human 
nature. To defend the injured, to re- 
lieve the indigent, to protect the diſtreſf. 
ed, was the chief end and aim of all his 
endeavours, and his principal motive 
both for engaging and perſevering in 
his profeſſion was, to enable himſelf 
more abundantly to gratify ſo glorious, 
an ambition. s . 

No man had a higher reliſh of the 

leafures of retired and contemplative 

ife; as none was mere qualified to enter 
into thoſe calm ſcenes with greater eaſe 
and dignity. He had nothing to'make 
him deſirous of flying from the reflec. 
tions of his own mind, nor any paiſions 
which his moderate patrimony would 
not have been more than- ſufficient to 
have gratified. But to live for himſelf 
only, was not conſiſtent with his gene- 
rous and enlarged ſentiments. It was a 
2 of benevolence that led him into 
the active ſcenes of the world; which 
upon any other principle he would either 
never have entered, or ſoon have re- 
nounced. And it was that godlike 
ſpirit which conducted and ſupported 
him through his uſeful progreſs, to the 
honour and intereſt of his family and 
friends, and to the benefit of every crea- 
ture that could poſſibly be comprehend- 
ed within the extenſive circle of his be- 
neficence. 

I well know, my dear Euphronius, 
the high regard you pay to every cha- 
racter of merit ingeneral, and the eſteem 
in which, you held this moſt valuable 
man in particular. I am ſure, there- 
fore, you would not forgive me, were I 
to make anapology for leaving with you 
this private monument of my veneration 
for a parent, whole leaſt and loweſt claim 
to my gratitude and eſteem is, that I am 


indebted to him for my birth. Adieu. 
I am, &c. "oils 252+ 04D *IGAC +4 1 
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LETTER LXVIII. 


TO PHILOTES., 


f 1 Am particularly pleaſed with a paſ- 
ſage in Homer, wherein Jupiter is 
ented-as taking off his eyes, with 

a {ort of ſatiety, from the horror of the 
field of battle, and relieving himſelf 
with a view of the r a people 
s, it ſeems, for their innocence 

and — of manners. It is in or- 
der to practiſe the fame kind of experi- 
ment, and give myſelt a ſhort remiſſion 
from that icene of turbulence and con- 
tention in which I am engaged, that I 
now turn my thoughts on you, Philotes, 
whole te ce and moderation may 
well juſtify me in calling you a modern 

Hippomolgian. 

forget which of the antients it is, 

that recommends this method of think. 
ing over the virtues of one's acquaint- 
ance : but I am fure it is ſometimes ne- 
to do ſo, in order to keep one's 

ſelf in humour with our ſpecies, and 
— the ſpirit of philanthropy from 
ing entirely extinguiſhed. Thoſe who 
frequent the ambitious walks of life, are 
apt to take their eſtimate of mankind 
from the ſmall part of it that lies before 
them, and conſider the reſt of the world 
as practiſing, in different and under- 
parts, the ſame treachery and diflimula- 
tion which marks out the characters of 
their ſuperiors. It is difficult indeed to 
preſerve the mind from falling into a 
con t of our race, whilſt one 

is converſant with the worſt part of it. 
I labour, however, as much as poffible, 
to guard againſt that ungenerous diſ- 


man ſhould endeavour to cultivate in his 
breaſt. 

Ill ſurely, therefore, have thoſe wits 
employed their talents, who have made 
our ſpecies the object of their ſatire, 
and affected to ſubdue the vanity, by 
derogating from the virtues, of the hu- 
——_——— But it will be found, I be- 
lieve, upon an impartial examination, 
that there is more folly than malice in 
our natures, and that mankind oftener 
act wrong through ignorance than de- 
ſign. Perhaps the true meaſure of hu- 
man merit is neither to be taken from 
the hiſtories of former times, nor from 
what paſſes in the more ſtrił ing ſeenes 
of the preſent generation. Thie greateſt 
virtues have, probably, been ever the 
moſt obſcure ; and, I am perſuaded, in 
all ages of the world, more genuine he- 
roifm has been overlooked and unknown, 
than either recorded or obſerved. That 
aliquid divinum, as Tully calls it, that 
celeſtial ſpark which every man, who 
coolly contemplates his own mind, may 
diſcover within him, operates where we 
leaſt look for it, and often raiſes the 
nobleſt productions of virtue in the ſhade 
and obſcurity of lite. | 

But it is time to quit ſpeculation for 
act ion, and return to the common affairs 
of the world. I ſhall certainly do ſowith 
more ad vantage, bykeeping Philotes ſtill 
in my view; as I ſhall enter into the 
intereſts of mankind with more alzerity, 
by thus confidering the virtues of 
honeſt heart as leſs ſingular than I am 


ion; as nothing is lo apt to kill ſometimes inclined to uppaſe. Adieu. 

thoſe ſeeds of benevolence which every I am, & c. | | 
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ET it not be any diſcouragemen 
| Philotes, that you have hither- 
to received. but little fatis faction from 


thoſe noble ſpeculations herein you are 
red. Truth, to uſe the ex- 


on of the excellent Mr. Wollaſton, 


© is the —_— of unbroken medita- 
© tions, and of thoughts often reviſed 
and torrected.”- It requires inderd 

reat patience nd reſohution to diſhipote 
that clond of darkneſs which ſurrounds 
her; or (it you will allow me * 
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an old philoſopher for my alluſion) to 
draw — from that — well in 
which ſhe lies concealed. 

There is, however, ſuch a general con- 
nection in the operations of nature, that 
the diſcovery even of a ſingle truth opens 
the way to numberleſs others; and when 
once the mind has hit _ aright ſcent, 
ſhe cannot wholly puriue her enquiries 


in vain ; * , 


Canes ut montiwoge pos feepe ſeraĩ 

Naribus inveniunt intectus fronde quietes, 

Cum ſemel infliterunt veſtigia certa-wiai, 

Sic alud ex ohio per te tute ſe widere 

ix rebus poterig, cacaſque ſatebra: | 

Infruare omnes, et verum protrabere inde. 
= $140 nnen. 


It muſt be owned, nevertheleſs, that, 
aſter having exerted all our ſagacityand 
induſtry, we ſhall ſcarce arrive at cer- 
tainry in many ſpeculative truths. Pro- 
vidence does not ſeem to have intended 
that we ſhould ever be in poſſeſſion of 
demonſtrative knowledge, beyond a very 
limited compaſs ; though at the ſame 
time it cannot be ſuppoled, without the 
higheſt injuſtice to the benevolent Au- 
thor of our natures, that he has left any 
weary truthy without evident notes of 
diſtinction. But while the powers of 
the mind are thus limited in their ex- 
tent, and greatly fallible like wiſe in their 
operations, is it not amazing, Philotes, 
that mankind ſhould inſult each other 
for difference in opinion, and treat every 
notion that oppoſes their own with ob- 
oquy and contempt ? Is it not amazing 
that a creature cx talents ſo precarious, 
ad circumſcribed, ſhould uſurp that 
canfidence which can only belong to 
nuch ſuperior beings and claim op Fog 
rence which is due to perfection alone? 
wrely the greateſt arrogance that ever 
atered into the human heart, is that 
mich, not only pretends to be poſitive 
tlelf in, points wherein the beſt and 
vielt have diſagreed, but looks down 
"ih all the inſolent ſuperiority of con- 
3 ity on thoſe whole impartial 
ronings have led them into oppoſite 
wclufions. * 

There is nothing, perhaps, more evi- 
ent, than that — Lhe. wt facultics 
wt not formed by one general ſtandard ; 
wy my that diverſity of opi- 

0 1s of the very eſſence of our natures. 
thems . that this diſparity ex- 
n even to our ſenſitive powers ; and 
wugh we agree indeed in giving the 


ſame names to certain viſible appear - 
ances, as whiteneſs, for inſtance, to 
ſnow; yet it is by no means demonſtra- 
tion, that the particular body which 
atfects us with that ſenſation, raiſes the 
ſame preciſe idea in any two perſons who 


ſhall happen to contemplate it together, 


Thus I have often heard you mention 
your youngeſt daughter as being the 
exact counter-part of her mother: now 
ſhe does not a to me to reſemble 


her in any ſingle feature. To what can 


this diſagreement in our judgments be 
owing, but to a difference in the ſtruc- 
ture of our organs of ſight - Vet as jaſt- 
ly, Philotes, might you diſclaim me for 
your friend, and look upon me with 
contempt for not diſcovering a ſimilitude 
which appears ſo evident to j 
as any man can abuſe or deſpiſe another 
for not. apprehending the force of that 
argument which carries conviction to 
his own underſtand ing. 
Happy had it been for the e of 
the world, if our maintainers of ſyſtems, 
either in religion or politics, had con- 


ducted their ſeveral debates with the full 
impreſſion of this truth upontheirminds. 


Genuine philoſophy is ever, indeed, the 
leaſt dogmatical ; and I am always in- 
clined to ſuſpect the force of that argu- 
ment which 1s obtruded with arrogance 
and ſufficiency. . 
L am wonderfully pleaſed with a paſ- 

ſage I met: with the other day in the 

reface to Mr. Boyle's Philoſophical 

ſlays ; and would recommend that cau- 
tious ſpirit, by which he profeſſes to 
have condudted himſelf in his phyfical 
reſearches, as worthy the imitation of 
enquirers after truth of every kind. 

Perhaps you will wonder, ſays he, 
© that in almoſt every one of the follow - 
© ing eſſays, I ſhould uſe ſo often, per- 
c babe, it ſeems, "tis not i „ As 
* argue a diffidence of the truth of the 
opinions I incline to; and that I ſhould 
© be ſo ſhy of laying down principles, 
and ſometimes of 15 much as venturing 
© at explications. But I muſt freely 
* confels, that having met with 
things of which I could give m ſelf 
© no one probable cauſe, and ſome 
© things of which ſeveral cauſes may be 
* afligned ſo differing, as not to agree 
in any thing, unleſs in their being alt 
© of them probable enough; I have of- 
© ten found ſuchdifficulties in ſearching 
© into the cauſes and manner of things, 
and I am fo ſenſible of my own difabi- 
9 


lity 
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0 ** ſurmount thoſe difficulties, that 
ſpeak confidently and poſitively 
© of very few things, except matter of 
4 —_ _ when ; venture to __ 
6 thing by way of opinion, I ſhould, 
0 if 10 ws = for 1 ſhame, . 
yet more diffidently than I have 
vont to do- Nor have my thoughts 
© been altogether idle —in forming no- 
© tions and attempting to deviſe hypo- 
« theſes. But J have itherto (though. 
© not always, yet not unfrequently) 


found that 1 we for a while, 
1 


© was ſoon after diſgraced by ſome far 
© ther or new experiment. And, in- 
« deed, I have the leſs envied many (for 
«© I ſay not all) of thoſe writers who 
6 1 upon them to deliver the 
© cauſesof things, and explicate the 
myſteries of nature, ſince I have had 
* opportunity to obſerve how many of 
© their doctrines, after having been for 
* a while applauded and even admired, 
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have afterwards been confuted byſome 


© new phænomenon in nature, which 
vas either unknown to ſuch writers, 
or not ſufficiently conſidered by them. 
If poſitiveneſs could become any man 
in any point of mere ſpeculation, it muſt 
have been this truly noble philoſopher 
when he was delivering the reſult of his 
ſtudies in a fcience, wherein, by the 
united confeſſion of the whole, world, 
he ſo eminently excelled. But he had 
too much generoſity to preſcribe his own 
notions as a meaſure to the judgment of 
others, and too much good ſenſe to af. 
ſert. them with heat or confidence. 
Whoever, Philotes, purſues his ſpe. 
culations with this humble unarrogat. 
ing temper of mind, and with the beſt 
exertion of thoſe faculties which Proyi. 
dence has afſigned him, though he ſhould 
not find the conviction, never, ſurely, 
can he fail of the reward of truth, 1 


am, &c. 


LETTER LXX: 


TO PALAMEDES. 


I. malice had never broke looſe upon 


the world, till it ſeized your reputa- 
tion, I might reaſonably condole with 
you on falling the firſt prey to it's un- 
reſtrained rage. But this (| has 
haunted merit almoſt from it's earlieſt 
exiſtence : and when all mankind were 
as yet included within a ſingle family, 
one of them, we know, roſe up in ma- 
lignity of ſoul againſt his innocent bro- 
ther. Virtue, it ſhould ſeem, therefore, 
has now been too long acquainted with 
this her conſtant perſecutor, to be either 
-terrified or dejected at an appearance fo 
common. The truth of it is, ſhe muſt 
either renounce her nobleſt theatre of 
action, and ſeclude herſelf in cells and 
deſarts, or be contented to enter upon 
the ſtage of the world with this fiend in 
her train. She cannot triumph, if ſhe 
will not be traduced ; and the ſhould 
conſider the clamours of cenſure, when 
joined with her own conſcious applauſe, 
as ſo many acclamations that confirm 
her victory. 1 
Let thoſe who harbour this worſt of 
human diſpoſitions, conſider the many 
wretchedandcontemptible circumſtances 
which attend it : but it is the buſineſs of 
him who unjuſtly ſuffers from it, to re- 


fle& how it may be turned to his adyan- 
tage. Remember then, my friend, that 
Generoſity Would loſe half her dignity, 
if malice did not contribute to her ele- 
vation ; and he that has never been in- 
jured, has never had it in his power to 
exerciſe the nobleſt privilege of heroic 
virtue. There is another conſolation 
which may be derived from the rancour 
of the world, as it will inſtruct one in 
a piece of knowledge of the moſt ſingu- 
lar benefit in our p ſs through it: 
it will teach us to diſtinguiſh genuine 
friendſhip from counterfeit. For heonly 
who is warmed with the real flame of 
amity, will riſe up to ſupport his ſing]: 
negative, in 0 tion to the clamorous 
votes of an undifſtinguiſhing multitude, 

He, indeed, who can ſee a cool and 
deliberate injury done to his friend, 
without feeling himſelf wounded in lis 
moſt ſenſible part, has never known the 
force of the moſt generous of all the hu- 
man affections. Every man, who has 
not taken the ſacred name of friendſtiy 
in vain, will ſubſcribe to thoſe ſenti- 
ments which Homer puts into the mouth 
of Achilles, and which Mr. Pope has 
opened and enlarged with ſuch um! 
table ſtrength and ſpirit, 


— 


A gen went 


* 


5 A gen tous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
ich Burns with one love, with one reſentment 
glo-; 
hs Ons ſhould our int'reſts and our paſſions be ; 
n. My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 
1 4 2 
It may greatly alſo allay the pain which 
— — the wi Boys of — ora and 
the which are always moſt ſeverely felt by 
rid thoſe who leaſt deſerve them, to reflect, 
had that though malice generally flings the 
— firſt ſtone, it is folly and ignorance, it 
+ of is indolence or irrelolution, which are 
. 8 concerned in ſwelling the 
p. When the tide of cenſure runs 
ſpe- ſtrongly againſt any particular charac- 
, ter, the generality of makind are too 
, ar careleſs or too impotent to withſtand the 
moe current ; and thus, without any parti- 
ould cular malice in their own natures, are 
rely often indolently carried along with 
1 others, by tamely falling in with the ge- 


neral ſtream, number ot thoſe who 
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really mean one harm will wonderfully 4 
leſſen after the deductions which max 


fairly be made of this fort: and the c 
of unjuſt reproach muſt ſurely loſe muc 
of it's bitterneſs, where one is perſuaded 
that malevolence has the leaſt ſhare in 
mingling the draught. For nothing, 
perhaps, ſtings a generous mind more 
ſenſibly in wrongs of this ſort, than to 
conſider them as evidences of a general 
malignity in human natyre. But from, 
whatever cauſes theſe ſtorms may ariſe, 
Virtue would not be frue to her own na- 
tive privileges, if ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
fink under them. It is from that ſtr 

and firmneſs, which upright intentions 
will ever ſecure to an honeſt mind, that 
Palamedes, I am perſuaded, will ſtand 
ſuperior to thoſe unmerited reproaches 
which aſſault his character, and preſerve 
an unbroken repoſe amidſt the little noiſe 
and ftrife of ignorant or malicious 
tongues, Farewel. Iam, &c, 


LETTER LXXL '/ a 


TO PHILOTES. 


dvan- 2 is no advantage which at- 


tentls a popular genius that I am 
— ſo much inclived to envy, as the privi- 
er ele- lege of rendering merit conſpicuous, 


oh in An author who has raiſed the attention 
* of the publie to his productions, and 
gained a whole nation for his audience, 
may be conſidered as guardian of the 
temple of Fame, and inveſted with the 
prerogative of giving entrance to whom- 


one in ö 0 
ſingy loever he deems worthy of that glorious 
igh it diſtinction. But the praiſe of an ordi- 


nary writer obſtructs rather than ad- 


heonl rances the honour due to merit, and tul- 
W lies the luſtre it means to celebrate. Im- 
is ſingle potent panegyrie operates like a blight 
moro wherever it falls, and injures all that it 
1titude. touches. Accordingly, Henry the IV. of 
:ool and 


his early grey hairs to the effect of num- 
berleſs wretched compliments, which 
were paid him by a certain ridiculous 


| the hu⸗ orator of his times. But though the 
who has wreaths of folly ſhould not diſgrace the 
jendſdiy temple they ſurround ; they wither, at 
e ſenti- eaſt, as ſoon as received: and if they 
de mouth ſhould not be offentive, moſt certainly, 
Pope ba however, they will be tranſient. Where- 
h lim: * thoſe, on the contrary, with which 


France was wont . to aſcribe 


APRIL 9% 740. 
an Horace or a Boileau, an Addifon or 
a Pope, have crowned the virtues of their 
contemporaries, are as permanent as 
they are illuſtrious, and will preſerve 
their colours and fragrance to remoteſt 


8. 

if I could thus weave the garlands of 
unfading applauſe; if I were in the num- 
ber of thoſe choſen ſpirits whoſe appro- 
bation is fame, your friend ſhoulu not 
want that diſtingeiſhing tribute which 


his virtues deſerve, and you requeſt. 


I would tell the world (and tell it ina 
voice that ſhould be heard far and re- 
membered long) that Euſebes, with all 
the knowledge and experience of- theſe 
later ages, has all the innocence and ſum- 
plicity of the earlieſt: that he enforces. 
the doctrines ot his ſacred function, not 
with the vain pomp of oſtentatious elo- 
quence, but with the far more power, 
tul perſuaſion of active and exemplary 
virtue: that he ſoftens the ſeverity of 
precept with the eaſe and familiarity of 
converiation, and by generoully ming- 
ling with the meaneſt committed to his 
care, infinuatcs the inſtructor under the 
air of the companion: that vrhilſt he thus 
fills up the circle 1 his private 3 


— 


. 
: 
— —_ - — — 1 
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— 


— — — — - 
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to me at preſent, when my m 
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be ftill turns his regards to the public, 
and employs his genius, his induſtry, 
and his fortune, in proſecuting and per- 
fecting thoſe diſcoveries, ich tend 
moſt for the general benefit of mankind: 
in a word, that whilſfothers of his order 
are centending for the ambitious prizes 
of ete leſiaſtical dignities, it is his glori- 
ous pre-eminence to merit the higheſt, 
without enjoying or ſoliciting even the 
loweſt. This, and yet more than this, 
the world ſhould hear of your friend, if 
the world were inclined to liſten to my 
voice, But though you, perhaps, Phi- 


LETTE 


_ Meas gſſe aliquid putare nugas, 


lotes; may be willing to give audience 

to my Muſe, OY | 
Namgue Tu ſolcbas | 

| _Carvi, 


can ſhe hope to find favour likewiſe in 
the fight of the public? Let me, then, 
rather content myſelf with the filent ad- 
miration of thoſe virtues, which I am 
not worthy to celebrate; and leave it to 
others to place the good works of Euſe- 
bes where they may ine forth before 
men. I am, &c. 


R LXXNII. 


TO THE SAME. 


E viſits of a friend, like thoſe of 
the ſun at this ſeaſon, are extreme- 

ly enlivening. I am ſure at leaſt the 
would both be particularly 28 e 
is as 
much overcaſt as the heavens. I — 
therefore, you will not drop the deſign 
our letter intimates, of ſpending a 
bs days with me in your way to“ *. 
Your company will greatly contribute 
to diſperie thoſe clouds of melancholy 
which the loſs of a very valuable friend 
has hung over me. There is ſomething, 
indeed, in the firſt moments of ſepara- 
tion from thoſe, whom a daily com- 
merce and long habitude of friendſhip 
has grafted upon the heart, that diſor- 
ders-our whole frame of thought, and 
diſcolours all one's enjoyments. Let 
Philoſdphy aſſiſt with the utmoſt of her 
vaunted ſtrength, the mind cannot im- 
mediately recover the firmneſs of it's 
poſture, when thoſe amicable props up- 
on which it uſed to reſt, are totally re- 
moved. Even the moſt indifferent ob- 
jects with which we have long been fa- 


miliar, take ſome kind of root in our 


hearts; and © I ſhould hardly care, as 


a celebrated author has, with great 
good-nature, obferved, © to have an old 
5. poſt pulled up, which I remembered 


ever ſince I was a child.” 
To know how to receive the full ſa- 


DECEMBER 7, 1737, 
tisfaction of a preſent enjoyment, with 
a diſpoſition —— at the ſame time 
to yield it up without reluctance, is hard- 
ly, I doubt, reconcileable to humanity? 

ain in being diſunited from thoſe we 
ove, is a tax we muſt be contented to 
pay, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of 
the ſocial affeftions. One would not 
wiſh, indeed, to be wholly inſenvble 
todiſquietudes of this kind; and we muſt 
renounce the moſt refined reliſh of our 
being, it we would upon all occaſions 
poſſeſs our ſouls in a Stoical tranquillity, 
That ancient philoſopher, whole pre- 
cept it was to converſe with our friends 
as it they might one day prove our ene- 
mies, has been juſtly cenſured as ad- 
vancing a very ungenerous maxim. To 
remember, however, that we muſt one 
day moſt certainlybe divided from them, 
is a reflection, methinks, that ſhould 
enter with us into our tender connections 
of every kind. From the preſent di- 
compolure, therefore, of my own breaſt, 
and from that ſhare which I take in 
whatever may affect the repoſe of yours, 
I cannot bid you adieu, without te- 
minding you at the ſame time of the 
uſeful caution of one of your poeti 
acquaintance : 


Quicquid amas cupias non placuiſſe nimii, 
I am, &c, 


LET: 


WI wo ww wes e— — AM a 


* 
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LETTER IXxXII. 


N — 
„ TO PALAMEDES, 

1 . FEBRUARY 14, 1741» 

o F one would rate any particular merit ſions at once, or to take them by the 


according to it's true valuation, it 
e may be neceſſary, perhaps, to conſider 
how far it can be juſtly claimed by man- 
kind in general, I am fure, at leaſt, 
when I read the very uncommon ſenti- 
ments of your lait letter, I found their 
judicious author riſe in my eſteem, by 
reflecting, that there is not a more ſin- 
gular character in the world than that 
of a thinking man. It is not merely 
having a ſueceſſion of ideas,which light- 
| ly ſkim over the mind, that canwith any 


ith propriety be ſtĩled by that denomination. 
me It is obſerving them ſeparately and di- 
rd- ſtinctly, and ing them under their 
ty! reſpective claſſes ; it is calmly and Readi- 
we ly viewing our opinions on every ſide, 
to and reſolutely tracing them through all 
s of their conſequences and connections, that 
not conſtitutes the man of reflection, and 


ble diſtinguiſhes reaſon from fancy. Pro- 
vidence, indeed, does not ſeem to have 
our formed any very conſiderable number of 
our ſpecies for an extenſive exerciſe of 
this higher faculty ; as the thoughts of 


pre- the far greater part of mankind are ne- 
ends ceſſarily reſtrained within the ordinary 
ene ſes of animal life. But even if we 


ad- ook up to thoſe who move in much ſu- 
To perior orbits, and who have opportuni- 


| one ties to improve, as well as leifure to 

hem, exerciſe their underſtandings ; we hall 

zould ind, that think ing is one of the leaſt 

— exerted privileges of cultivated huma- 
1 nity, 


reaſt, t is, indeed, an operation of the mind 
ke in which meets with many obſtrufions to 
ours, check it's juſt and free direct ion; but 
at te- there are two principles which prevail 
8 More or leſs in the conſtitutions of moſt 


wen,that 3 contribute to k 
lis faculty of the ſoul unemplo 4s 
mean pride and indolence, To eſcend 


it o truth through the tedious progreſſion 
of well examined deduct ĩons, is conſi- 
Er. {red as a reproach to the quickneſs of 


wderſtanding ; as it is mueh too labori- 
us 2 method for any but thoſe ho are 
paſſciſed of a vigorous and reſolute ac- 
— of —_ For this reaſon! the 

ner our ſpecies generally 
duke richer to ſeize upon their conclu- 


bound from others, as beſt ſuiting with 
their vanity or their lazineſs. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Locke obſerves, that there are 
not ſo many errors and wrong opinions 
in the world, as is generally imagined. 
Not that he thinks mankind are by any 
means uniform in embracing truth; but 
becauſe the majority of them, he main- 
tains, have no thought or opinion at all 
about thoſe doctrines concerning which 
they raiſe the greateſt clamour. Like 
the common ſoldiers in an army, they 
follow where their leaders direct, with- 
out knowing, or even enquiring, into 
the cauſe for which they ſo y con- 
tend. | 

This will account for the flow ſt 
by which truth has advanced in the 
world, on one fide ; and for thoſe abſurd 
ſyſtems which, at different periods, have 
had an univerſal currency on the other. 
For there is a ſtrange diſpoſition in hu- 
man nature, either blindly to tread the 
ſame paths that have been traverſed by 
others, or to ſtrike out into the moſt de- 
vious. extravagancies : the ter part 
of the world will either totally renounce 
their reaſon, or reaſon only from the 
wild ſuggeſtions of an heated imagina- 
tion. 

From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thoſe diviſions and animoſities, which 
break the union both of public and pri- 
vate ſocieties, and turn the peace and 
harmony of human intercourſe into dif- 
ſonance and contention. For while men 
judge and act by ſuch, meaſures as have 
not been proved by the ſtandard of diſ- 
patſionate reaſon, they muſt equally be 
miſtaken in their eſtimates both of their 
own conduct and that of others. 

If we turn our view from ative to 
contemplative life, we may have occa- 
fion, perhaps, to remark, that thinking 
is no leſs uncommon in the li than- 
the civil world. The number of thoſe 
writers who can with any juſtneſs of 
expreſſion be termed thinking authors, 
would not form a very copious library, 


— 


though one were to take in all of that 


kind which both ancient and modern. 
times have produced. Necefſarily, 1 
N > imagine, 


imagine, muſt one exclude from a col- 
lect ion of this ſort, all critics, commen- 
tators, modern Latin poets, tranſlators, 
and, in ſhort, all that numerous under- 
tribe in the commonwealth of literature 
that owe their exiſtence merely to the 
thoughts of others. I ſhould reject for 
the ſame reaſons ſuch compilers as Va- 
lerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius : 
though it muſt be owned, indeed, their 
works have acquired an accidental va- 
Jue;as they prelerve to us ſeveral curious 
traces of antiquity, which time would 
otherwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe 
teeming geniuſes likewiſe, who have 
propagated the fruits of their ſtudies 
through a long ſeries of tracts, would 
have little pretence, I believe, to be ad- 
mitted as writers of reflection. For this 
reaſon I cannot regret the loſs of thoſe 
incredible numbers of compoſitions 
which ſome of the ancients are ſaid to 
have produced : 

Qual fuit Coffi rapids ferwientius amni 
Ingenizm ; 
Ambuſtum propriis, 


capſis quem fama «ft ge, — | 
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Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind 
him three hundred volumes of his own 
works, wherein he had not inſerted a 
ſingle quotation: and we have it upon 
the authority of Varro's own words*, 
that he himſelf compoſed four - hundred 
and ninety books. Seneca aſſures us, 
that Didymus the Grammarian wrote 
no leſs than four thouſand ; but Origen, 
it ſeems, was yet more prolific, mi 
tended his — to ſix thou- 
ſand treatiſes. It is obvirus to imagi 
with what ſorts of materials the woes 
tions of ſuch expeditious workmen were 
wrought up: ſound thought and well. 
matured ions could have no ſhare, 
we may be ſure, in theſe haſty perform- 
ances, Thus are books multiplied, 
whilſt authors are ſcarce ; and ſo much 
eaſier it is towwrite than to think! But 
ſhall I not myſelf, Palamedes, prove an 
inſtance that it is ſo, if I ſuſpend any 
longer your own more important reflec 
tions, by interrupting you with ſuch as 
mine? Adieu. 
I am, &c. * 


g LETTER LXXIV. 


; ro ORONTES. 


I is with much pleaſure I look back 
upon that philoſophical week which 
I lately enjoyed at “*; as there is no 
parts perhaps, of ſocial life, which at- 
more real ſatisfa&tion, than thoſe 
hours which one paſſes in rational and 
unreſerved;converſation. The free com- 
munication of ſentiments amongſt a ſet 
of ingenious and ſpeculative friends, 
ſuch as thoſe you gave me the opportuni- 
ty of meeting, throws the mind into the 
moſt advantageous exerciſe, and ſhews 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of it's opinions 
with greater force of conviction, than 
any other we can employ. 
IT hav it is not good for man to be 
alone; is true in more views of our ſpe- 
cies than one; and ſociety gives ſtrength 
to our reaſon, as well as poliſh to,our 


This paſſage is be found in Aulus Gellius, who quotes it from a treatiſe which Van 
had written concerning the wonderful effects of the number Seven. But the ſubject of th 
cannot be more ridiculous than the-ftyle in which it a 
that my r of his — may 
informed his readers in that performance, je jam 
e, & ad cum diem ſeptuaginte bebdemadas Afra 


manners. The Soul, when left entirely 
to her own ſolitary contemplations, is 
inſenſibly drawn by a ſort of conſtitu- 
tional bias, which generally leads ber 
opinions to the tide of her inclinations. 

ence it is that ſhe contracts thoſe pe- 
culiarities of reaſoning, and little habits 
of thinking, which ſo often confirm her 
in the moſt fantaſtical errors. But no. 
ching is more likely to recover the mind 
from thts falſe bent, than the counter- 
warmth of impartial debate. Conver- 
ſation opens our views, and gives out 
faculties amore vigorous play j it puts 
us upon turning our notions on every 
fide, and holds them up to a light that 
diſcovers thoſe latent flaws, which would 
probably have lain concealed in the 


gloom of unagitated abſtraction. Ac. 


to have been compoſed: 


annerum bebdomadam ungrel 


of 


if I i 
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cordingly one may remark, that moſt 
of thole wild doctrines which have been 
let looſe upon the world, have generally 
owed their birth to perſons whoſe Cir- 
cumſtances or diſpotitions have given 
them the feweſt opportunities of can- 
vaſſing their reſpective {yſtems, in the 
way of free and triendly debate. Had 
the authors of many an extravagant hy- 
potheſis diicuſſed their principles in pri- 
vate circles, ere they had given vent to 
them in public, the obſervation of Varro 
had never, perhaps, bcen made (or never 
at leaſt with ſo much juſtice) that There 
is no opinion ſo abſurd, but has ſome 
philolopher or other to produce in it's 
lupport. f ; 

Upon this principle, I imagine, it is 
that ſome of the fineſt pieces of anti- 
quity are written in the dialogue-man- 
ner. Plato and Tully, it ſhould ſeem, 
thought truth could never be examined 
with more advantage, than amidſt the 
amicable oppoſition of , weil-regulated 
converſe It is probable, my that 
ſubjects of ,a ſerious and philoſophical 
kind were more frequently the topics of 
Greek and Roman converſations, than 
they are of ours; as the circumſtances 
of the world had not yet given occafion 
to thoſe prudential reaſons which may 
now, perhaps, reſtrain a more free ex- 
change of ſentiments amongſt us. There 
was ſomething. likewiſe, in the very 
ſcenes themſelyes, where they uſually 
aſſembled, that almoſt unavoidably turn- 
« the ſtream of their converſations into 
this uſeful channel. Their rooms and 
— were generally adorted, you 

ow, with the ſtatues of the greateſt ma- 
ters of reaſon that had then, appeared 
in the world; and while Socrates or 
Ariſtotle ſtood in their view, it is no 
wonder their diſcourſe fell upon thoſe 
ſubjects, which ſueh animating repre- 
ſentations would naturally ſuggeſt. It 
1s probable; therefore, that many of 
thoſe ancient pieces which are drawn up 
in the dialogue-manner, were no ima- 
ginary converſations invented by their 
authors, but faithful tranſcripts from 
real life. And it is this circumſtance, 
perhaps, as much as any other, which 
contributes to give them that remark- 
able advantage over the generality of 
modern compoſitions which have been 

* the ſame plan. I am ſure, 
it leaſt, I could ſcarce name more than 


three or four of this kind which have 


* 


appeared in our language, worthy of no” 
142. My Lord Shafteſbury's dialogue, 
intitled, The Morahſfis ; Mr. Addilon's 
upon Ancicnt Coins ; Mr. Spence's up- 


on the Odyſſey ; together with thoſe of - 


my very ingenious friend Philemon to 
Hydaſpes; are, almoſt, the only pro- 
ductions in this way, which have hi- 
therto come forth among us with ad- 
vantage. Theſe, i are all maſter- 
pieces of the kind, and written in the 
true {pirir of learning and politeneſs. 
The converſation in each of theſe meſt 
elegant performances is conducted, not 
in the uſual abſurd method of intro- 
ducing one diſputant to be tamely 
filenced by the other; but in the more 
lively dramatic manner, where a juſt con- 
traſt of characters is preſerved through- 
out, and where the ſeveral ſpeakers ſup< 
port their reſpective ſentiments with all 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of à well-bred 
oppolition. 

ut of all the converſation-piecer, 
whether antient or modern, either of the 
moral or polite kind, I know not one 
which is more elegantly written than the 
little anonymous dialo e concerning 
the riſe and decline of Eloquence among 
the Romans. I call it anonymous, 
though I am ſenſible it has been aſcribed 
not only to Tacitus and Qinctilian, but 
even to Suetonius. The reaſons, how- 
ever, which the critics have reſpectively 
produced, are ſo exceedingly precarious 
and inconcluſive, that one muſt have a 
veryextraordinary ſhare of claſſical faith 
indeed, to receive it as the performance / 
of any of thoſe celebrated writers.” It 
is evidently, however, a compoſit ion of 
that period in which they flouriſhed ; 
and it I were diſpoſed to indulge a con- 
jecture, I ſhould be inclined to-give it 
to the younger Pliny. It exactly coin- 


.cides. with his age; it is addreſſed to one 


of his particular friends and correſpond- 
ents ; it is marked with ſome ſimilar ex- 
preſſions and ſentiments. But as argu- 
ments of this kind are always more im- 
poling than ſolid, I recommend it to 
you as a piece, concerning the author 
of which nothing ſatisfa&ory can be col. 
lected. This I may one day or other, 
portage, attempt to prove in form; as 

have amuſed myſelf with giving it an 
Engliſh dreſs. In the mean time I have 
encloſed my tranſlation in this packet ; 
not only with a view to your ſentunents, 


but in return to your favour. I was 
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perſuaded I could not make you a bet- 
ter acknowledgment for the pleaſure of 
that converſation which I lately partici- 
pated through your means, than by in- 
troducing you to. one, which (it my 


copy is not extremely injurious to it's 
original) I am ſure, you cannot attend 
to without equal entertainment and ad. 
vantage. Adieu. Iam, &e. 


A DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORY#®, 


TO FABIUS., 


D have r- my friend, 
required me to aſſign a reaſon 
whence it has happened, that the Ora- 
torical character which ſpread ſuch a 
2 luſtre upon former ages, is now 
totally extinct amongſt us, as ſcarce 
to preſerve even it's name. It is the 
antients alone, you obſerved, whom we 
2 with that appellation; while 
the e 
ſtiled only, pleaders, patrons, advocates, 
or any thing, in ſhort, but Orators. 
Hardly, 1 believe, ſhould I have at- 
tempted a ſolution of your difficulty, or 
ventured-upon the examination of a queſ- 
tion, wherein the genius of the moderns, 
if they cannot, or their judgment, if the 
will not, riſe to the ſame heights, bow | 
neceſſarily be given up; had I nothing 
of greater authority to offer upon the 
ſubject, than my own particular ſenti- 
ments, But having been preſent, in the 


very early part of my life, at a conver- 


ſation between ſome perſons of great 
eloquence, conſidering the age in which 
they lived, who diſcuſſed this very point 

my memory, and not my judgment, wil 
be concerned, whilſt I — in 
their own ſtyle and manner, and ac- 
cording to the regular courſe of their 
debate, to lay before you the ſeveral 
reaſonings of thoſe celebrated geniuſes: 
each of them, indeed, agreeably to the 
peculiar turn and character of the ſpeak - 
er, alledging different, though probable 
cauſes, of the ſame fact; but all of them 

wn 4 ty their reſpective ſentiments 

with ingenuity and good-ſenſe. Nor 
were theorators of the preſent age with- 
out an advocate in this debate : for one 
of the company took the oppoſite ſide, 

and treating the ancients with much ſe - 


uent of the preſent times are 


verity and contempt, declared in favour 
of modern eloquence. 

Marcus Aper and Julius Secundus, 
two diſtinguiſhed geniuſes ofour forum, 
made a viſit to Maternus the day after 
he had publicly recited his tragedy of 
Cato; a piece which gave, it ſeems, 
great offence to thoſe in power, and was 
much canvaſſed in all converſations. 
Maternus, indeed, ſeemed throughout 
that whole performance to have conſi - 
dered only what was ſuitable to the cha- 
racer of his hero, without A 96, 
per regard to thoſe prudential reſtraints 
which were neceſſary for his own fecu- 
rity. I was at that time a warm ad- 
mirer and conſtant follower of thoſe 
great men; inſomuch, that I not only 
attended them when they were engaged 
in the courts of judicature ; but, from 
my fond attachment to the arts of elo- 
quence, and with a certain ardency pe- 
culiar to youth, I joined inall their par- 
ties, and was preſent at their moſt pri- 
vate converſations. Their great abili- 
ties; however, could not ſecure them 
from the critics. They alledged, that 
Secundus had by no means an eaſy elo- 
cution ; whilſt Aper, they pretended, 
owed his reputation as an orator, more 
to nature than to art. It is certain, ne- 
vertheleſs, that their  obje&tions were 
without foundation. The ſpeeches of 
the former were delivered with 
ſufficient fluency; and his expreſſion was 
clear, though conciſe ; as the latter had, 
moſt undoubtedly, a general tincture of 
literature. The truth is, one could not 
ſo * ſay, he was wurthout, as about 
the aſſiſtance of learning. He imagined; 


—— the powers and application of 


genius would be fo the more 


to compare it with the original, that the edition of Heumannus, ptinted 


® It is neceſſary to inform thoſe readers of the following Dialogue, 3 de 1 


has been generally followed, 


admired, 
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admired, as it ſhould not appear to de- 
rive any of it's luſtre from the acquired 


arts. 8 

We found Maternus, when we en- 
tered his apartment, with the tragedy in 
his hand which he had recited the day 
before, * Are „then, ſaid Secun- 
dus, addreſſing Rimieif to him, ſo lit- 
atle diſcouraged with the malicious in- 
ſinuat ĩonsof theſe ill· natured cenſures, 
© as ſtill to cheriſh this obnoxious tra- 
© gedy of yours? Or, perhaps, you are 
© reviſing it, in order toexpunge the ex- 
© ceptionable paſſages ; and propoſe to 
© ſend your Cato into the world, I will 
© not ſay with ſuperior charms, but at 
* leaſt, with greater ſecurity than in it's 
© original form? You may peruſe 
© it," returned he, © if you pleaſe ; you 
© will find it remains juſt in the Tame 
© ftuation as when you heard it read. 
© | intend, however, that Thyeſtes ſhall 
y the defects of Cato: for I am 


3 , and have alre * indeed, form- 
' ed the plan. I am haſtening, there- 
fore the publication of this play in my 
* hand, that I may apply myſelf entirely 
to my new deſign.— Are you, then, 
in — 7 replied Aper, * ſo 
'.enamoured of dramaic poetry, as to 
© renounce the buſineſs of dratory, in 
© order to conſecrate your whole lcifure 
e- Medea, I think, it was before, and 
now, it ſeems, to Thyeſtes ? when the 
cauſes of ſo many worthy friends, the 
' intereſts of ſo many powerful commu- 
' nities, demand you in the forum : a 
' tak more than ſufficient to employ 
* your attention, though neither Cato 
' nor Domitius had any ſhare of it ; 
* though you were not continually 
turning from one dramatic perform- 
' anfe to another, and adding the tales 
' of Greece to the hiſtory of Rome. 

* I ſhould be concerned, anſwered 
Maternus, ; at the ſeverity of your re- 
duke, if the frequency of our debates 
upon this. ſubje& had not rendered it 
* {mewhat familiar to me. But how,” 
alded he, ſmiling, © can you accuſe me 


© of deſerting the buſineſs of my pro- 


' ſeſſion, when I am every oy engaged 
u defending poetry againſt your accu- 
LG I Yd * continued 
*, looking towards Secundus, * that 
' ave now an opportunity of diſ- 
' cuſſing this point before ſo competent 
judge. His deciſion will either de- 
' Ermine me to renounce all pre 
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ſup 
meditating a tragedy upon that ſub-. 
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to poetry for the future, or (which I 
rather hope) will be a ſanction for my 
« quitting that confined ſpecies of ora- 
* tory, in which, methinks, I have ſuf- 
© ficiently laboured, and authorize the 
* devoting myſelf to the more e 
© and ſacred eloquence of the Muſes,” 
© Give me leave, interpoſed Secun- 
dus, before Aper takes exception to 
© his judge, to ſay, what all honeſt ones 
* uſually do in the ſame circumſtances, 
that I defire to be excuſed from ſitt in 
in judgment upon a cauſe, 2 
© muſt ans ot myſelt biaſſed in 
* favour of a party concerned. All the 
world is ſenſible of that ſtrict friend- 
© ſhip which has long ſubſiſted between 
* me and that excellent man, as well as 
6 t poet, Saleius Baſſus. To which 
© let me add, if the Muſes are to be ar- 
© raigned, I know of none who can of- 
* fer more prevailing bribes.” 
© I have nothing to alledge againſt 
FBaſſus, returned Aper, © or any other 
* man, who, not having talents for the 
© bar, chuſes to eſtablith'a reputationof 
* the poetical kind, Nor ſhall I ſuffer 
* Maternus (for I am willing to join if- 
* ſue with him before you) to evade my 
* charge by drawing others into his 
party. My accuſation is levelled 
* tingly againſt him; who, formed as 
© heis by nature with a moſt maſculine 
and truly oratorical genius, chuſes to 
* ſuffer ſo noble a faculty to lie waſte 
© and uncultivated. I muſt remind him, 
© however, that by the exerciſe, of this 
* commanding talent, he might at once 
both acquire and ſupport the moſt im- 
portant triendſhips,and have the gl 
to ſee whole — * 
themſelves under his patronage : a ta- 
© lent, of all others, the moſt advanta- 
geous, whether conſidered with reſpect 
© to intereſt, or to hondurs; a talent, in 
© ſhort, that affords the moſt illuſtrious 
means of propagating. a reputation, 
* not only within our own walls, but 
throughout the whole compats of the 
Roman empire, and, indeed, to the 
© moſt diſtant nations in the globe. 
If utility ought to be the governing 
motive of every action and every de- 
ſign of our lives ; can we poſſibly be 
employed to better purpoſe, than in 
© the exerciſe of an art, hich enables a 
© man, upon all occaſions, to ſupport 
© the intereſt ot his friend, to protect the 
© rights of the ſtranger, to defend the 
5.caulc of the injured ? that not only 
; render 
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© renders him the terror of his o 


and * crowd of clients conducting the ora- 


© ſeeret adverſaries, but ſecures him, as tor from his houſe, and attending him 
« jt were, by the moſt firm and perma- in his return; think of the glorio 


© nent guard? 


« The particular uſefulneſs, indeed, of * 
© him in the courts of judicature, the 
© exultations of heart when he riſes up 


© this profeſſion is evidently manifeſted , 
cin the opportunities it ſupplies of 
« ſerving others, though we ſhould have 
© no occaſion to exert it in our own be- 


© half: butſhould we, upon any occur - , 


© rence, be ourſelves attacked, the ſword 
and buckler is not a more powerful 
© defence in the day of battle, than 
© Oratory in the dangerous ſcaſon of 
© public arraignment, What had Mar- 
« cellus lately to oppoſe to the united 
© reſentment of the whole nit but 
© hiscloquence? Yet, ſupported by that 
6 formidable zuxiliary, * ſtood firm 
© and unmoved, amidſt all the aſſaults 
© of the artful Helvidius ; who, not- 


© withſtanding he was a man of ſenſt | 


© and elocution, was totally inexpert in 
© the management of this ſort of con- 
© teſts. But I need not inſiſt farther on 
© this head; well perſuaded as I am, 
© that Maternus will not controvert ſo 


clear a truth. Rather let me obſerve. 


© the pleaſure which attends the exer- 
© ciſe of the perſuaſive art: a pleaſure, 
© which does not ariſe only once, per- 
- © haps, in a whole life, but flows in 
Ta al ſeries of gratifications, 
© What can be more agreeable to a li- 
© beral and ingenuous mind, formed 
© with a reliſh of rational enjoyments, 
than to ſee one's levte crouded with 


© a concourſe of the moſt illuſtrious per- 


5 — go; not as followers of your in- 
© tereſt or your power · not becauſe you 
© are rich and deſtitute of heirs; but 
« {ingly in conſideration of your ſupe- 
© rior qualifications. It is not unuſual, 
© upon theſe occaſions, to obſerve the 
. wealthy, the powerful, and the child- 
© leſs, l themſelves to a young 
© man (and probably no rich one) in 
© favour of themſelves or their friends. 
© Tell me, now, has authority or wealth 
* a charm, equal to the ſatis{a&ion, of 
* thus beholding 

0 dignity, venerable by their age, or 
© powerful by their credit, in the full 
© enjoyment of every external advan- 
tage, 8 you? aſſiſtance, and ta- 
* citly acknowledging, that, great and 
* diſtinguiſhed as they are, there is 
5 ſomething till wanting to them more 
valuable than all their poſſeſhons? Re- 
s preſent to yourſelf the honourable. 


rſons of the higheſt | 


to that of eloquence. 


- 


1 he makes in public, t 
iſtinguiſhing reſpect that is paid to 


before a full audience, huſhed in ſo. 
lemn ſilence, and fixed attention, preſ- 
ſing round the admired ſpeaker, and 
receiving everypaſſion he deems proper 
toraiſe! Yet theſe are but the ordi- 
nary joys of ys and viſible to 
every common obſerver. There are 
others, and thoſe far ſuperior, of a 
more concealed and delicate kind, and 
of which the orator himſelf can alone 
be ſenſible. Does he ſtand forth pre- 
pared with a ſtudied harangue? As 
the compoſition, ſo the pleaſure, in 
this inſtance, is more folid. and equa]. 
If, on theother hand, he riſes in anew 
and unexpected debate, the previous 
ſolicitude, which he feels upon ſuch 
occaſions, recommends andamproves 
the pleafure of his ſucceſs ; as indeed 
the moſt exquiſite ſatisfaQion of this 
kind is, when he boldly hazards the 
unpremeditated ſpeech. For it is in 
"the prodyctions of genius, as in the 
fruits of the earth; thoſe which ariſe 
ſpontaneouſly are ever the molt agree- 
able. If I may venture to mention 
myſelf, I muſt acknowledge, that nei- 
ther the ſatis fact ion I received when 
I was firſt inveſted with the laticlave, 
nor even when I entered upon the ſe- 
veral high poſts in the ſtate ; though 
the pleaſure was heightened to me, not 
only as thole honours were new to my 
tamily, but as I'was born ina city by 
no means favourable to my preten- 
ſions the warm tran{ports, I (ay, 
which I felt at thoſe times, were 
inferior to the joy which has glo- 
in my breaſt, when I have ſuccelsfu.) 
exerted my humble talents in del." 
of thoſe cauſes and glients commi· 
to my care. To tay truth, I imag 
mylelt, at ſuch ſeaſons, to be raiſed 
above the higheſt dignities, and inthe 
poſſeſſion of ſomething far more yalu- 
able, than either the fayour of the 
great, or the bounty of the wealthy, 
can ever beſtow. _ 
Of all the arts or ſciences, there i 
noone,which crowns it's votarics w 
reputation in any degree comparad: 
It is not only 


thole of a more exalted rank in the 
« ſtate, 
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' (tate, who are witneſſes of the orator s 
fame; it is extended to the obſerva- 
© tion even of our very youth of any 
G or merit, Whofe example, for 
F e, do parents more frequently 
© recommend to their ſons ? or who are 
moro the gaze and admiration of the 
+ people in general? whilſt every ſtran- 
ger that arrives, is curious of ſeeing 
© the man, of whoſe character he has 
© heard ſuch honourable report. I will 
venture to atfhrm, that Marcellus, 
« whom I juſt now mentioned, and Vi- 
© bius, (for I chuſe to produce my in- 
© ſtances from modern times, rather 
than from thoſe more remote) are as 
© well known in the molt diſtant corners 
© of the empire, as they are at Capua 
© or Vercelle, the places, it is ſaid, of 
* their reſpective nativity : an honour, 
© for which they are by no means in- 
* debted to their immenſe riches. On 
the contrary, their wealth may juſtly, 
it ſhould - 4-0 be aſcribed to their 
© cloquence. E age, indeed, can 
© produce wage . who, by 
means of this powerful talent, have 
' raiſed themſelves to the moſt exalted 
* ſtation, But the inſtances I juſt now 
mentioned, are not drawn from diſ- 
* tant times : they fall within the ob- 
' ſervation of our own eyes. Now the 
* more obſcure the original extraction 
© of thoſe illuſtrious perſons was, the 
* more humble the patrimony to which 
they were born, ſo much ſtronger proof 
they afford of the great advantage of 
* theoratorical arts. Accordingly, with- 
out the recommendation of family or 
fortune, without any thing very ex- 
' traordinary in their virtues (and one of 
* them rather contemptible in his ad- 
dreſs) they have for many years main- 
' tained the higheſt credit and authority 
* among their fellow-citizens. Thus, 
from being chiefs in the forum, where 
* they preſerved theirdiſtinguiſhed emi- 
' hence as long as they thought proper; 
ddey have paſſed on to the enjoyment 
' of the ſame high rank in Veſpaſian's 
* faxour, whoſe eſteem for them ſeems 
do be mixed even with a degree of re- 


«ference : as indeed they both ſupport 
his 


ud conduct the whole weight o 
" miniſtration. That excellent and 


 fencrable prince (whoſe ſingular cha- 


ratter it is, that he can endure to hear 
vuth) well knows that the reſt of his 
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favourites are diſti iſhed only as 
© they are the objects of his munificence; 
© the ſupplies of which he can eaſily 
© raiſe, and with the ſame facility con- 
fer on others, Whereas Criſpus and 
« Marcellus recommended themtclves to 
his notice by advantages which no 
« earthly potentate either did, or could, 
© beftow. The truth of it is, inſer ip- 
tions, and ſtatues, and enugns of dig- 
* nity, could claim but the loweſt 
« amidſt their more illuſtrious diſtinc- 
* tions: Not that they are unpoſſeſſed 
„of honours of this kind, any more 
© than they are deſtitute of wealth or 
© power : advantages, much oftener at- 
8 ſeckediy depreciated than ſincerely de- 
© ſpiſed. 

Puch, my friends, are the orna- 
ments, and ſuch the rewards of an 
early application to the buſineſs of the 
* forum, and the arts of oratory! But 
Poetry, to which Maternus wiſhes to 
devote his days (for it was that which 
© gave riſe to our debate) confers nei- 
K ther dignity to her followers in parti- 
* cular, / vr advantage to ſociety in ge- 
* nera}. The whole amount of her pre- 
© tenſions is nothing more than the tran- 
© fient pleaſure of a vain and fruitleſs 
© applauſe. Perhaps What I have al- 
© ready faid, and am going to add, may 
not be very agreeable to my friend 
© Maternus 18 0cwr I will venture to 
© aſk him, what avails the cloquence of 
© his Jaſon or A mnon ? what mor- 
© tal does it either defend or oblige ? 
© Who is it that courts the patronage, or 
© joins the train, of Baſſus, that ingeni- 
* ous, (or, if you think the term more 
© honourable) that illuſtrious ? 
* Eminent as he may be, if his friend, 
© his relation, or himſelf, were involved 
in any litigated tranſactions, he would 
he under the neceſſity of having re- 
* courſe to Secundus, or, aps, to 
. * my friend ; but by no means, 
* however, as you are a and in or- 
der to ſolicit you to beſtow ſome verſes, 
* upon him: for verſes he can compoſe 
© himſelf, fair, it ſeems, and . 
© Yet, after all, when he has, at the coſt 


© of much time, and many a laboured 


* lucubration, ſpun out a fin 
© he is obliged to traverſe t 
* town in order to co 


canto, 
whote 
an audience. 


© Nor can he procure even this compli. 
© ment, {light as it is, without actually 


* - 


« purchaſing | 


* 
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* 

purchaſing it: forthe hiring a room, 
« ereting a ſtage, and diſperſing his 
tickets, are articles which muſt neceſ- 
fſarily be attended with tome expence. 
And let us ſuppoſe his poem is ap- 
c proved: the whole admiration is over 
ina day or two, like that of a fine 

© flower which dies away without pro- 
_ « ducing any fruit. In a word, it ſe- 
« cures to him neither friend nor patron, 
nor confers even the molt inconlider- 
© able favour upon a ſingle creature. 
The whole amount of his humble 
« gains is the flecting pleaſure of a cla- 
« morousapplauſe ! We looked upon it, 
© lately, as an uncommon inſtance of 
« generoſity in 4 that he pre- 
ſented Baſſus with fifty thouland ſeſ- 
« terees*. Honourable, I grant, it is, 
to poſſeſs a genius which merits the 
imperial bounty: but how much more 
e glorious (if a man's circumſtances will 
© admit of it) to exhibit in one's own 
© perſon an example of munificence and 
0 [iheraliy Let it be remembered like- 
E wile, if you would ſucceed in your 
« poetical labqurs,. and produce any 
© thing of real worth in that art, you 
e mult petie, as the poets expreſs thein- 
c lelves, 
. To filen: grotto and ſequeſter'd groves: 
that is, you muſt renounce the conver- 
«© ſation of your friends, aad every civil 
duty of lite, to be concealed in gloomy 
© and unprofitable ſolitude. 

© If we conſider the votaries of this 
idle art with reſpect to fame, that, 
ſngle recompence which they pretend 
ö ts derive, or indeed to ſcek, from their 
© ſtudies; we ſhall find, they do not by 
© any means enjoy an equal proportion 
© of it with the ſons of Oratory, For 
«© even the beſt ports fall within the no- 
© tice of but a very ſmall proportion of 
© mankind ; whilit indifferent ones are 
„ univerſally diſſegarded. Tell me, 
« Maternus, did ever the reputation of 
«© the moſt approved rehearſal of the po- 
& etical kind reach the cognizance even 
4 of half the town; much leſs extend 
© itſelt to diſtant provinces? Did ever 
any foreigner, upon his arrival here, 
© enquire after Baſſus ? Or iPhe did, it 
« was merely as he would after a picture 
or a ſtatue; juſt to look upon him, and 
c paſs on. I would in no ſort be un- 


der ſtood as ditcouraging the purſuit 
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of Poetry in thoſe who have no talents 
for Oxatoxy ; if happily they can, by 
that means, amuſe their leiſure and 
eſtabliſh ajuſt character. I look upon 
every ſpecĩes of Eloquenceas venerable 
and facred ; and prefer her, in what - 
ever guiſe ſhe may think proper to ap- 
pear, before any other of her ſiſter arts; 
not only, Matergus, when ſhe exhi- 
bits herſelf in your choſen favourite, 
the ſolemn tragedy, or lofty heroic, 
but even in the pleaſant lyric, the 
wanton elegy, the {evere iambic, the 
witty epigram, or, in one word, in 
whuceyer other habit ſhe is pleaſed to 
allume. But (I repeat it again) m 
complaint is levelled Gags aca 
you; who, deſigned as you are by na. 
ture for the exalted rank of clo- 
quence, chule to deſert your ſtation, 
end deviate into a lower order. Had 
you been endued with the athletic vi- 
ur of . Nicoſtratus, and born in 
reece, where arts of that fort are 
elteemed not unworthy of the moſt rc- 
fined characters; as I could not pa- 
tiently haye ſuffered that uncommon 
{trength of arm, formed for the nobler 
combat, to have idly ſpent itielf in 
throwing. the javelin, or toſſing the 
coit: ſo I now call you forth from 
rehcarfals and theatres, to the forum, 
and buſineſs, and high debate; eſpe- 
2 lince you cannot urge the * 
plea for engaging in poetry which is 
now N — it is leſs 
liable to give offence than oratory. 
For the ardency of your genius has 
already flamed forth, and you hare 
ineurred the diſpleaſure of our ſupe- 
© riors: not, indeed, for the ſake of a 
6 2 that 2 have been far = 
© dangerous; but in ſu truly, 0 
*.Cato! Nor can you oifer in excule 
either the ＋ of your profeihon, 
© tice to your client, or the ungun 
C wc debate. You faxed, it ſhould 
© ſeem, upon this illuſtrious and popular 
6 fubjeR with delibrate deſrgn, and. a 
a character that would give weight and 
authority to your ſentiments. You 
will reply, I am aware, It wa 
that very circumſtance which gained 
«« you ſuch univerſal applauſt, and ren- 
* dered you the general topic of dil- 
* courle.” Talk no more then, I be- 
* ſeech you, of ſecurity and repo, 
© whilſt you thus indulkxiaully raile up 
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to vourſelf fo potent an adverſary. 
« For my own part, at leaſt, I am con- 
« tented with engaging in queſtions of a 
© more rn and private nature; 
« wherein, if in defence of a friend I am 
© under a neceſſity of taking liberties 
t unacceptable, perhaps, to my ſupe - 
« riors, the honeſt freedom of my zeal 
« will, I tryſt, not only be excuſed but 
« applauded.” "Fit: 
Aper having delivered this with his 
uſual warmth and earneſtneſs, A am pre- 
© pared," replied Maternus, in a mi 
tone and with an air of pleaſantry, to 
draw up acharge againſt the orators, 


no leis copious than my friend's pane- 


gyrie in their behalf. I ed, 
© indeed, he would tur] out of Ms road, 
© inorder to attack the poets: thoygh, 
i muſt own at the ſame time, he has 
© ſomewhat ſoftened the ſeverity of his 
' ſatire, by certain conceſhons he is 
{ pleaſed to make in their favour. He 
is willing, I perceive, to allow thoſe 


* whoſe genius does not point to ora- _ 


* tory, to apply themſelves to poetry. 
© Nevertheleſs, I do not fcruple'to ac- 
knowledge, that with ſome talents, 
perhaps, for the forum, I chuſe-to 
Guild my reputation on dramatic po- 
c etry. The firſt attempt I made for 
this purpoſe, was by expoling .the 
dangerous power of Vatinius: a power 
© which even. Nero himſelf diſapproved, 
' and which that infamous favourite 
' abuſed, to the prophanation of the 
* ſacred Muſes, And I am perſuaded, 
if I enjoy any ſhare of fame, it is to 
poetry rather than to oratory that I 
am indebted for the acquiſition. It is 
' my fixed purpoſe, — 69 entirely to 
' vithdraw myſelf from the fatigue of 
' the bar. I am by no means ambiti- 
os of that ſp concourſe of cli- 
d which Aper has repreſented in 
uch pompous colours, any more than 


' wich he mentioned; though I muſt 
' Caiels they have made their way into 
' ay family, notwithſtanding my in- 
' clinations to the c 4 cence 
n, now at leaſt, a ſurer guard than 
'tloquence z and Tam in no apprehen- 
bon 1 ſhall ever have occaſton to open 
ny lips in the ſenate, unleſs, perhaps, 
n delence of a friend. : 
Woods and groves and ſolitude, the 
' d«(s of Aper”s inveRtive, afford me, 
Lill own to him, the moſt exquiſite 


Im of thoſe ſculptured honours 
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it one of the great privileges of 5 
© that it is not carried on in the noiſe 
and tumult of the world, amidſt the 
« painful importunity of anxious ſuitors, 
and the atfecting tears of diſtreſſed 
« criminals. On the contrary, a mind 
* enamoured of the Muſes retires into 
© ſcenes of innocence and repoſe, and 
enjoys the ſacred haunts of Aae and 
contemplation. Here genuine Elo- 
c y_ received her birth, and here 
© ſhe fixed her ficred and ſequeſtered 
© habitation. "Twas here, in decent 

© and becoming garb, ſhe recommended 

© herſelf to the early notice of mortals; 

* infpiring the breaſts of the blameleſs 

© and the good: here firlt the voice di- 
© vine of oracles was heard; But foe 

* of modern th, offspring of lucre 

c — — — was born in cvil days, 

0 emplo (as Aper very juſtl 

6 — 1 ed 5 bill 
© happier times, or, in the language 

of the Mues, the golden age, free 

© alike from orators and from crimes, 

© abounded with inſpired poets, who 

« exerted their noble talents, not in de- 

© tending the guilty, but in celebrating 
c 

c 

c 

c 


the good. Accordingly no charac- 
ter was ever more eminently diftin- 
iſhed, or more: auguttly honoured : 
rit by the gods themſelves, to whom 
© the poets were ſuppoſed to ſerve as 
© miniſters at their feaſts, and meſſen 
« gers of their high beheſts ; and after- - 
* wards by that tacred offspring of the 
* gods, the firſt venerable race of legiſ- 
* lators, In that glorious liſt we read 
© the names, not of orators indeed, but 
© of Orpheus, and Linns, or, if we are 
© inclined totrace the iNutrious roll Ri 
© higher, even of Apollo himſelf. 
© But theſe, perhaps, will be treated 
© by Aper as heroes of Romance. He 
© cannot however deny, that Homer has 
received as ſignal honours from poſte- 
© rity, as Demoſthenes ; or that the fame 
© of Sophocles or Euripides is as exten- 
© five as that of Lyſias or Hyperides ; 
that Cicero's merit is leſs univerſally - 
* confefſed than Virgil's; or that not 
* oneof the compoſitions of Aſinius or 
Meſſalla is in fo much requeſt as the 
Medea of Ovid, or the Thyeſtes of 
© Varius. I will advance even farther, 
and venture to compare the unenvied 
* fortune and happy ſelf-converſe of the 
© poet with the anxious and buſy life 
* of the orator : notwithſtanding the ha- 


' Rifattion, Accordingly,. I eſteem” © zardous contentions of the latter may 


— 
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3 raiſe him even to the conſu- 
dignity. Far more deſirable, in my 
eſtimation, was the calm retreat of 
Virgil: where yet he lived not unho- 
noured by his Prince, nor unregarded 
oy the world. If the truth of either 
of theſe aſſertions ſhould be queſtioned, 
the letters of Auguſtus will witnefs 
the former ; as the latter is evident 
from the conduct of the whole Roman 
ple, who when ſome verſes of that 
divine poet were repeated in the theatre, 
where he happened to be — roſe 
up to a man, and ſaluted him with the 
ſame reſpect that they would have paid 
to Auguſtus himſelt. But to mention 
our own times: I would aſk whether 
Secundus Pomponius is any thing in- 
terior, either in dignity of life, or ſoli- 
dity of reputation, to Afer Domitius? 
As to Criſpus or Marcellus, to whom 


Aper reters me for an animating ex- 


ample, what is there in their preſent 
— fortunes really defirable ? Is 
it that they paſs their whole lives either 
in being alarmed tor themſelves, or in 
ſtriking terror into others? Is it that 
theyare dailyunder a neceſſityof court- 
ing the very men they hate; that, hold- 
ing their dignities by unmanly adula- 
tion, their maſters never think them 
ſufficiently ſlaves, nor the people ſuffi- 
ciently free? And, after all, hat is this 
their ſo much envied power? Nothing 
more, in truth, than what many a paltry 
freedman has frequently ayes But 
— ME let the lovely Muſes lead“ (as 
Virgil ſings) “ to filent groves and 
heavenly-haunted ſtreams, remote 
trom buſinels and from care; and 
ſtill ſuperior to the painful neceſſity of 
acting in — 1 oppoſition to m 
better heart. Nor let me more, with 
anxious ſteps, and dangerous, pur- 
ſue pale Fame amidit the noiſy fo- 
rum! May never clamorous ſuitors, 
nor panting treed-man with officious 
haſte, awake my peaceful ſlumbers ! 
Uncertain of futurity, and equally 
unconcerned, ne er may I bribe the 
favour of the great; by rich bequeſts 
to avarice infatiate ; nor, accumula- 
tion vain! amaſs mere wealth than I 
may transfer as inclination prompts, 
whenever ſhall arrive my life's laſt 
facal period: and then, not in horrid 
guiſc of mourntul pomp, but crown- 
cd with chaplets gay, may I be en- 
tombed; nor let a friend, with un- 
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6e availing zeal, ſolicit the uſcleſs tri- 
* bute of poſthumous memorials!” 
Maternus had ſcarce finiſhed theſe 
words, which he uttered with great emo- 
tion, and with an air of inſpiration, 
when Meſſalla entered the room; who, 
obſerving much attention in our counte- 
nances, and imagining the converſation 
turned upon ſomething of more than or- 
dinary import— Perhaps, ſaid he; 
* youareengaged in a conjutation ; and, 
I doubt, en guilty of an unſcaſon- 
able interrupt ion. By no means," 
anſwered Secundus: * on the contrary, 
I with you had given us your compa- 
ny ſooner; for, I am perſuaded, you 
would have been extremely entertain- 
ed. Our friend Aper has, with great 
eloquence, been exhorting Maternus 
to turn the whole ſtrength of his ge- 
nius and his ſtudies to the buſineſs of 
the forum : while Maternus, on the 
other hand, agreeably to the charac- 
ter of one who was pleading the cauſe 
of the Muſes, has defended his fa. 
vourite art with a boldneſs and eleya- 
tion of ſtyle more ſuitable to a poet 
than an orator.” g 
© It would have afforded me infinite 
_— replied Meſſulla, to have 
reſent at a debate of this kind. 
And I cannot but expreſs my ſatis- 
faction, in finding the moſt eminent 
orators of our times not confining 
their geniuſes to points relating to their 
profeſſion, but canvaſſing ſuch other 
topics in their converſation, as give 2 
very advantageous exerciſe to their fa- 
culties, at the ſame time that it fur- 
niſhes an entertainment of the moſt 
inſtructive kind, not only to them- 
ſelves, but to thoſe who have the pri- 
vilege of being joined in their party. 
And believe me, Secundus, the world 
received with much approbation your 
hiſtory of J. Aſiaticus, as an earneſt 
that you intend to publiſh more pieces 
of the ſame nature. On the other 
© fide,” continued he, with an al © 
irony, * it is obſerved with equal ſatis- 
© faction, that Aper has not yet bid 
adieu to the queſtions of the ſchools, 
but employs his leiſure rather after 
the example of the modern rhetorici- 
ans than of the antient orators. 
© I perceive,” returned Aper, that 
you continue to treat the moderns 
with your uſual deriſion and contempt; 
while the antients alone are in tull 
* poſſeſſion 


* 
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poſſeſſion of your eſteem. It isamax- * Undoubtedly,” returned Aper, I 
im, indeed,” I have frequently heard * ſhall not tamely ſuffer the rns to 
you advance, (and, allow me to ſay, * be condemned, unheard and unde- 
with much injuſtice to yourſelf, and *© fended. But firſt let me atk, whom 
to your brother) that there is no ſuch * it is you call artients? What age of 
thing in the prelent age as an orator, * orators do you diſtinguiſh by that de- 
This you are the leſs ſcrupulous to * fignation? The word always ſug- 
maintain, as you imagine it cannot be * geſts. to me a Neſtor, or an Ulyſſes g 
imputed to a ſpirit of envy ; ſince you / men who lived above a thouſand 
are willing at the ſame time to exclude * fince : whereax you ſeem to apply it to 
_—_— om a character which every Demoſthenes and Hyperides, who, it 
y elſe is inclined to give you.” is agreed, flouri ſo late as the 
I have hitherto," replied Meſſalla, times of Philip and Alexander, and, 
found no reaſon to change my opi- * indeed, ſurvived them, It appears 
nion: and I am perſuaded, that even _* from hence, that there is not much 
you . Aper, (whatever you * above four hundred years diſtance be- 
may ſometimes affect to the contrary) * tween our age and that of Demoſthenes: 
as well as my other two friends here, * a portion of time, which, conſidered 
join with me in the ſame ſentiments, © with reſpe& to human duration, ap- 
I ſhould, indeed, be glad, if any of * Rx —— — long 
you would diſcuſs this matter, and ac- * but, if compared with that immenſe 
count for ſo remarkable a diſparity, © zra which he philoſophers talk of, 
which I have often endeavoured in my * is exceedingly contrafted; and ſeems 
own thoughts. And what to ſome * almoſt but of yeſterday. For if it be 
—_— a fatisfaftory ſolution of true, what Cicero obſerves in his trea- 
this phænomenon, to me, I confeſs, * tiſe inſcribed to Hortenſius, that the 
heightens the difficulty: for I find the * great and genuine year is that period 
very ſame difference prevails among in which — 5 bodies return 
the Grecian orators; and that the to the ſame poſition, wherein t 
prieſt Nicetes, together with others of * wereplaced when they firſt began their 
the Epheſian and Mitylenean ſchools, reſpective orbits; and this revolution 
who humbly content themſelves with * contains 12,954 of our ſolar years; 
raifing the acclamations of their taſte. then Demoſthenes, this antient De- 
leſs auditors, deviate much farther _ © moſthenes of yours, lived in the ſame 
from ZEſchines or-Demoſthenes, tha © * year, or rather I might ſay, in the 
you, my friends, from Tully or Afi- * ſame month, with ourſelves. But to 
nius. x * mention the Roman orators: I pre- 


* The queſtion you have ſtarted," faid * ſume, you will ſcarcely prefer Mene- 


Secundus, „is a very important one, * nius Agrippa (who may with ſome 
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ant well worthy of conſideration. * propriety, indeed, be called an an- 
But who ſo capable of doing juſtice * tient) to the men of eloquence _—_ 
to it as yourſelf? who, beſides the © the moderns. It is Cicero, then, 
advantages of a fine genius and great * ſuppoſe, together with Cœlius, Czar, 
literature, have given, it ſeems, par- * and Calvus, Brutus, Aſinius, and 
ticular attention to this enquiry.— 1 * Meſſalla, to whom you give this ho- 
am very willing, anſwered Meſſalla, * nourable precedency : yet I am at 2 
to lay before you my thoughts upon * loſs to ailign a reaſon, why theſe 
the ſubje&, provided you vill aſſiſt me * ſhould be deemed antients rather than 
with yours as I go along.'—* Iwill © moderns. To inſtance in Cicero: he 
engage for two of us, replied Mater- * was killed, as his freedman Tiro in- 
Fil ſpeak * forms us, on the 26th of Decem- 


* to ſuch points as you ſhall, I do not * ber, in the conſulſhip of Hirtius and 


ſay omit, but, think proper to leave Panſa, in which year Auguſtus and 
us. As for Aper, you juſt now in- Pedius ſucceeded them in that dignt- 
formed us, it is uſual with him to ty. Now, if we take fifty-ſix years 
diſſent from you in this article: and, 2 the reign of Auguſtus, and add 
indeed, I ſee he is already preparing * twenty-three for that of Tiberius, 
to oppoſe us, and will not Lak wha © about four for that of Caius, fourteen 
irdifference upon this our aſſociation a- piece for Claudius and Nero, one 
in ſupport of the antients. for Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, — 
3 0 ge 
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* gether with the ſix that our preſent 


© excellent * prince has enjoyed the em- 
© pire, we ſhall have about one hun- 
If bred and twenty years from the 


© death of Cicero to theſe times: a period 


© to which it is not impoſſible that a 
man's life may extend. I remember, 


with an old ſoldier, who aſſurcd me, 
he had ſerved in the army which op- 
ſed Cæſar's deſcent upon that 
alland, If we ſuppoſe this perſon, by 
being taken priſoner, or by any other 
means, to have been brought to Rome, 
he might have heard Cæfir and Ci- 
cero,, and likewiſe any of our con- 
temporaries. TI appeal to yourlelves, 
whether, at the tat public donat ive, 
there wet not ſeveral of the populace 
who acknowledged they had received 
the ſame bounty, more than once, 
from the hands of Auguſtus? It is 
evident, theretore, that theſe people 
might have been preſent at the plend- 
ings both of Corvinus and Aſinius: 
for Corvinus was alive in the middle 
of the reign of Auguſtus, and Aſinius 
towards the latter end. Surely, then, 
you will not ſplit a century, and call 
one orator an antient, and another a 
modern, when the very ſame perion 
might be an auditor of both; and 
thus, as it were, render them gontem- 
raries. 

The concluſion I mean to draw from 
this obſervation is, that whatever ad - 
vantages theſe orators might derive to 
their characters from the period of 
time in which they flouriſhed, the ſame 
will extend to us: and, indeed, with 
much more reaſon than to S. Galba, 
or to C. Carbonius. It cannot be de- 
nied that the compoſitions of the ſe laſt 
are very inclegant ang unpoliſhed per- 
formances z as I could with, that not 
only your admired Calvus and Ca- 
lius, but, I will venture to add too, 
even Cicero himſelt, (for I ſhall deli- 
ver my ſentiments with great freedom) 
© had not conſidered them as the proper 
„ mods of their imitation.. Sutfer mo 
* to premiſe, however, as I go along, 
echanges it's qualities as 


* thateloguenc 
s it — different ages. Thus 
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© as Gracchus, for inftance, is much 
© more copious and florid than old Cato, 
© ſoCraſſus riſes into a far higher ſtrain 
© of politeneſs and refinement than 
© Gracchus. Thus, lkewiſe, as the 
© ſpeeches of Tully are more regular, 
© and marked with ſuperiorelegatice and 
© ſublimity, than thoſe of the two ora · 
© tors laſt mentioned; ſo Corvinus is 
* conhiderably more ſmooth and harmo» 
nious in his periods, as well as more 
correct in his language, than Tully. 
© I am not conſdering which of them 
tis moſt eloquent: all I endeayour to 
* prove at preſent is, that oratory does 
© not maxifeit itſelf in one uniform fis 
© gure, but is exhibited by the antictits 
© under. à variety of difterent appear- 
© ances, However, it is by no means 
© a juſt way of reaſoning, to infer that 
© one thing muſt neceſtarily be worſe 
than another, merely becauſe it is not 
the ſame, Yet ſuch is the umaccount- 
© able perverſity of human nature, that 
< whatever has antiquity to boaſt, is 
{ure to be admired, as every AT noe 
vel is certainly diſapproved. There 
are critics, I 2 not, to be found, 
who prefer even Appius Cœcus to 
Cato; as it is well known that Cicero 
had his cenſurers, who objected that 
his ſtyle was ſwelling and redundant, 
and by no means agreeable to the ele · 

ant conciſeneſs of Attic eloquence, 


You have certainly read the letters of 


< 
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« Calvus and Brutus +0 Cicero. It ap- 
« pears by thoſe epiſtolary collections, 
that Cicero confidered Calvus as a 
dry, unanimated orafor, at the ſame 
© time that he thought the ſtyle of Brus 
« tusnegligent and unconnected. Theſe, 
in their turn, had their objeians, it 
« {eems; to Cicero: Calvus condemned 
his oratorical compolitions, for being 
« weak and enervated;, as Brutus (to 
« ule his own expreſſion) eſteemed them 
« feeble and digointed. It I were to give 
my opinion, I ſhould lay, they cach 
© ſpoke truth of one another. But I 
« ſhall examine theſe orators ſeparately 
© heventter; my preſent deſign is only 
© to conſider them in a general view. 

* Þ he admirers 67 antiquityareagreed,s 
I tu:nk, in exiending the æra of the 


From this paſſige Fabricius afferts that this d'alogue was written ia the 6th year of 
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t antients as far as Caſſius Severus ; 

© whom they aſſert to have been the firſt 

© that truck out from the plain and ſim- 

ple manner, which till then prevailed. 

© Now I affirm that he did fo, not 

from any deficiency in point of ge- 

© nius or learning, but from his * 

* rior judgment and good-ſenſe. He 

© ſaw it was neceſſary to accommodate 

© oratory, as I obſerved before, to the 

© different times and taſte of the audi- 

© ence. Our anceſtors, indeed, might 

© be contented (and it was a mark of 
© their ignorance and want of politeneſs 

© that they were ſo) with the immode- 

© rate and tedious length of ſpeeches, 
©: which was in vogue in thoſe ages; as, 
© in truth, to be able to harangue for 
« 2 whole day together was itſelf look - 
ed upon, at that illiterate period, as a 
© talent worthy of the higheſt admira- 
tion. The immeaſurable introduction, 
the circumſtantial detail, the endleſs 
© diviton and ſubdiviſion, the formal 
argument drawn out into a dull va- 
© riety of logical deductions, together 
* with a thouſand other impertinencies 
of the ſame taſteleſs ſtamp, which you 
may find laid down among the pre- 
«. cepts of thoſe drieſt of all writers, 
© Hermagoras and Apollodorus, were 
then held in fupreme honour. And, 
© to compleat all, if the orator had juſt 
' © dipped into philoſophy, and could 
* {prinkle his gue with ſome of 
0 moſt trite maxims of that ſcience, 
they thundered out his applauſes to 
the ſkies. For theſe were new and 
uncommon topics to them; as indeed 
very tew of the orators themſelves had 
the leaſt acquaintance with the writ- 
ings-cither of the philoſophers or the 
rhetoricians, But in our more en- 
lightened age, where even the loweſt 
part of an audience have at leaſt fome 
eralnotion of literature, Eloquence 

is conſtrained to find out new and 
more florid paths.” She is obliged to 
avoid every thing that may fatigue or 
olfend the ears ot her audience; elpe- 
cially as ſhe muſt now appear before 
judges, who decide; not by law, but 
by authority; who preſcribe what li- 
mits they think pro r to the orator 
ſpecch; nor calmly wait till he is 
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pleated to come to the point, but call 
upon kim to return, and openly teſtify 
© their impatience whenever he ſecms 
. — to wander from the queſtion. 


, I beleech you, would, in our 


© days, endure an orator, who ſhould 
open his harangue with a tedious apo- 
© logy for the weakneſs of his conſtitu- 
* tion? Yet almoſt oration of 
Corvinus ſets out in that manner, 
© Would any man zo ſhave patience 
© tohearout the five long books againſt 
© Verres? or thoſe endleſs volumes of 
© plending in favour of Tully, of C- 
© cina? The vivacity of our modern 
judges even prevents the ſpeaker ; * 
they are apt to conceive ſome ſort 

e\ —_— againſt all he utters, unleſs 
c 


has the addreſs to bribe their at- 


© tention by the ſtrength and ſpirit of 
his arguments, the livelineſs of his 
© ſentiments, or the elegance and bril. 
« liancy of his deſcriptions. The very 
c ma Fon have ſome notion of the 
© beauty of language, and would no 
more reliſh the uncouthneſs of anti- 
© quity in a modern orator, than 
« would the geſture of old Roſeius or 
« Ambivius in a modern actor. Our 
young ſtudents too, who are formi 
* themſelves to eloquence, and for that 
« purpoſe attend the courts of judicae 
ture, expect not merely to bear, but 
to carry home ſomething worthy of 
© remembrance: and it is uſual with 
them not only to canvaſs among them+ 
« ſ{elv-s, but to tranſmit to their reſp 
tive provinces whatever ' ingenzoug 
thought or poetical ornament the ora- 
tor has happily employed. For even 
the embelliſhments of poetry are now 
required; and thoſe too, not copied 
from the heavy and antiquated man- 
ner of Attius or Pacuvius, but forme 
ed in the lively and elegant {pirit of 
© Horace, Virgil, and Lucan. Agrets 
© ably, » Pub ne to the ſuperior taſte 
and judgment of the preſent age, our 
* orators appear with a more poliſhed 
and . aſpect. And mott cer - 
« tainly it cannot be thought that theie 
«* ſpeeches are the leſs efficacious, be- 
* cauſe they ſoothe the ears of the au- 
* dience with the pleaſing niodulation 
© of harmonious periods. Has elo- 
* quence loſt her power, becauſe ſhe has 
improved hercharms? Are our tem- 
© ples leis durable than thoſe: of olds 
* becauſe they are not formed of rude 
materials, but ſhine out in all the 
* poliſh and ſplendor of the moſt coſtly 
* ornaments ? 4 
© To confeſs the plain truth, the ef · 
© feft which many of the antients have 
upon me, is to diſpoig me either to 
* 
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© laugh or ſleep. Not to mention the 
more ordinaxy race of orators, ſuch as 
«© Canutius, Arrius, or Fannius, with 
© ſome others of the ſame dry and un- 
© affefting caſt; even Calvus . himſelf 
© ſcarce pleaſes me in more than one or 
© two ſhort orations : though he has left 
© behind him, if I miſtake not, no leſs 
© than one and twenty volumes. And 
© the world in general ſeems to join 
© with me in the ſame opinion of them; 
© for how few are the readers of his 
© inveCtives againſt Ficinius or Druſus ? 
© Whereas thoſe againſt Vatinius are in 
every body's hands, particularly the 
© ſecond, which is indeed, both in ſen- 
© timent and language, a well-written 
© piece. It is evident, therefore, that 
© he had an idea of juſt compolition, 
* and rather wanted genius than incli- 
© nation, to reach a more graceful and 
© elevated manner. As to the orations 


© of Coelius, though they are by no 


© means valuable upon the whole, yet 
© they have their merit, ſo far as they 
© approach to the exalted elegance of 
6 ” 4 preſent times. Whenever, indeed, 
© his compoſition is careleſs and uncon- 
© nected, his expreſſion low, and his 
© ſentiments grols; it is then he is truly 
© anantient: and I will venture toafhrm, 
© there is noone ſo fond of antiquity as 
© toadmire him in that part of his cha- 
© rafter. We may allow Cæſar, on 
© account of the great affairs in which 
© he was engaged ; 'as we may Brutus, 
© in conſideration of his philoſophy, to 
© be leſs eloquent than might otherwiſe 
© be expected of ſuch ſuperior geniuſes. 
The truth is, even their warmeſt ad- 
* mirers acknowledge, that as orators 
© they by no means ſhine with the ſame 
© luſtre which diſtinguiſhed every other 
© part of their reputation. Cæſar's 
© ſpeech in favour of Decius, and that 
of Brutus in behalf of King Dejota- 
© rus, with ſome others of the ſame 
coldneſs and languor, have ſcarcely, I 
* imagine, met with any readers ; un- 
© leſs, perhaps, among ſuch who can re- 
© liſh 3 For verſes, we know, 
© they writ, (and publiſhed too) I will 
© not ſay with more ſpirit, but un- 
© doubtedly with more ſucceſs, than 
© Cicero, auſe they had the good 
© fortune to fall into much tewer hands. 
© Aſfinius, one would gueſs, by his air, 
© and manner, to have been contem- 


. - 
porary with Menenius, and Appius ; 
though in fact he lived much acazer to 
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our times. It is viſible he was a cloſs 
© imitator of Attius and Pacuvius, not 
© only in his tragedies, but allo in his 
* orations;; ſo remarkably dry and un- 
© poliſhed are all his compoſitions! But 
© the beauty of eloquence, like that of 
© the human form, conſiſts in the 
© ſmoothneſs, ſtrength, and colour of 
* it's ſeveral parts. Corvinus Iam in- 
* clined to ſpare; though it was his own 
© fault that he did not · qual the elegant 
© refinements of modern c ſit ions, 
© as it muſt be acknowledged his ge- 
© nius was abundantly ſufficient , 
6 urpole. 

next I ſhall take notice of, is 


that 
25 
© Cicero; who had the ſame conteſt with 
* thoſe of his own times, as mine, my 
* friends, with you. They, it ſeems, 
* were tavourers of the antients; whilſt 
© Hepreferred the eloquence of his con- 
© tempories: and, in truth, he excels 
* the orators of his own age in nothing 
more remarkably, than in the ſolidit 
of his judgment. He was the firſt who 
«* ſeta Kat urn oratory z who ſeem- 
ed to have any notion of delicacy of 
© expreſſion, and the art of compoſi- 
* tion. Accordingly he attempted a 
more florid tyle: as he now and then 
* breaks out into ſome lively flaſhes of 
vit; particularly in his later perform. 
* ances, when much practice and expe- 
© rience (thoſe beſt and ſureſt guides) 
had taught him a more improved man- 
© ner. But his carlier compoſitions are 
not without the blemiſhes of antiquity. 
© He is tedious in his exordiums, too 
© circumſtantial in his narrations, and 
* careleſs in retrenching luxuriances. 
© He ſcems not ealily affected, and is 
but rarely fired; as his periods are ſel- 
© dom either 2 rounded, or hap- 
* pily pointed: he has nothing, in fine, 
« you would wiſh to make your own. 
C His ſpeeches, like a rude edifice, have 
* ſtrength, indeed, and permanency ; 
© but are deſtitute of that elegance and 
© ſplendor which are neceſſary to render 
© them pertectly agreeable. The ora- 
© tor, however, in his compoſitions, as 
© the man of wealth in his buildings, 
© ſhould confider ornament as well as 
© ule: his ſtructure ſhould be, nat only 
© ſubſtantial, but ſtriking ; and his fur- 
* niture not merely convenient, but 
© rich, and ſuch as will bear a cloſe and 
© frequent inſpection; whilſt every thing 
© that has a mean and aukward appear- 
© ance ought to be tytally On. 
; Let 


Let our orator then reje& every ex- 
« preiſion that is obſolete, and grown 
« ruſty, as it were, by age: let him 
* be careful not to weaken the force of 
© his ſentiments by a heavy apd inarti- 
© ficial combination of words, like our 
dull compilers of annals: let him 
* ayoid all low and inſipid raillery ; in 
a word, let him vary the ſtructure of 
© his periods, nor end every ſentence 
© with the ſame uniform cloſe. 

I will not expoſe the meanneſs of 
« Cicero's conceits, nor his affectation 
ol concluding almoſt every other pe- 
riod with, as it. ſhould ſeem, inſtead of 
pointing them with tome lively and 
ipirited turn. I mention even theſe 
with reluctance, and paſs over man 
others ot the ſame injudicious caſt. It 
is ingly, however, in little affecta- 
tions of this kind, that they who are 
pleaſed to ſtyle themſelves antient ora- 
tors ſeem to admire and imitate him. 
I ſhall content myſelt with deſcribing 
their characters, without mentioning 
their names: but, you are ſeniible, 
there are certain pretenders to taſte 
who prefer Lucilius to Horace, and 
Lucretius to Virgil; who hold the 
eloquence of your favourite Baſſus or 
Nonianus in the utmoſt contempt, 
when compared with that of Siſenna 
or Varro; in a word, who deſpiſe the 
productions of our modern rhetori- 
cians, yet are in raptures with thoſe 
of Calvus. Theſe curious orators 
prate in the courts of judicature after 
the manner of the antients, (as they 
call it) till they are deſerted by the 
whole audience, and are ſcarce ſup- 
Ow even to their very clients. 

he truth of it is, that ſoundneſs of 
eloquence which they ſo much boaſt, 
is but an evidence of the natural 
weakneſs of their genius, as it is the 
effect alone of tame and cautious art. 
No phyſician would pronounte a man 
to enjoy a proper conſtitution, whole 
health proceeded entirely from a ſtu- 
died and abſtemious regimen. To 
be only not inditpoſed, is but a ſmall 
acquiſition; it is ſpirits, vivacity, and 
* vigour,that I require: whatever comes 
© ſhort of this, is but one remove from 
imbecillity. 

ge it then (as with great eaſe it may, 
and in fact is) the glorious diſtinction 
ot you, my illuſtrious friends, to en- 
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noble our age with the moſt refined 
eloquence, It is with infinite ſatis- 
faction, Meſſalla, I obſerve, that you 
ſingle out the moſt florid among the 
antients tor your model. And you, 
my other two ingenious friens , fo 
* unite ſtrength ot ſentiment 
with beauty of expreſſion; tuch a 
pregnancy of imagination, iuch a ſym- 
metry of ordonnance diſtinguiſhi your 
ſpeeches ; ſo copious or ſo cuncite is 
your elocution, as different occaſions 
require; ſuch an inimitable gracetul- 
nels of ſtyle, and ſuch an caly flo 
of wit, adorn and dignity your com- 


you command the paſſions of your 
audience, an fo hippily teinper your 
own, that, however the envy and ma- 
© lignity of the preſent age may w thol d 
© that applauſe which is ſo juttly your 
© dur, iterity, you may rely upon it, 
* will ſpeak of you inthe advantageous 
© terms which you well deſerve.” 
When Aper had thus finiſhed—* It 
© muſt be owned,* ſaid Maternus, © our 
© friend has ſpoken with much force and 
© ſpirit. What a torrent of learning 
© and cloquence has he poured forth in 
© defence of the moderns! and how 
© compleatly vanquiſhed the antients 
© with thoſe very weapons Which he 
© borrowed from them! However, con- 
tinued he, applying himielt to Nleſſalla, 
vou mult not recede trom your en- 
gagement. Not that we expect you 
6 ſhould enter into a defence of the an- 
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© ticnts, or ſuppole (however Aper is 
* plealcd to compliment) that any of us 
can ſtand in competition with them. 
© Aper himſelf does not fincerely think 
© fo, I dare ſay; but takes the oppolite 
© {ile in the debate, merely in m. tation 
of the celebrated manner of anciquity, 
© We do not deſire you, theretore, to 
entertain us with a panegyric upon 
© the antients: their well- eſtabliſhed re- 
© putation places them far above che 
© want of our encom:ums. But what 
© we requeſt of you is, to account for 
© our having ſo widely departed trom 
© that noble ſpecies of eloquence which 
* they ditplayed : eipecially fince we are 
© not, — to Aper's calculat ien, 
* more than a hundred and twenty years 
« diſtant from Cicero.” | 

© T ſhall endeavour," returned Meſ- 
ſalla, © to purſue the plan you have lail 
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poſitions: in a word, ſo abſolutely 
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down to me. I ſhall not enter in- 
to the queſtion with Aper, (though 
indeed he is the firſt that ever made it 
one) whether thoſe who flouriſhed 
above a century before us, can pro- 
perly be ſtyled antients. I am not 
diſpoſed to contend about words: let 
them be called antients, or anceſtors, 
or whatever other name he pleaſes, fo 
it be allowed their oratory was ſupe- 
rior to ours. I admit too, what he 
juſt now advanced, that there are va- 
rious Kinds of eloquence diicernible in 
the ſame period; much more in dif- 
ferent ages. But as among the Attic 
orators, Demoſthenes is placed in the 
firſt rank, then Æſchines, Hyperides 
next, and after him Lyſias and Ly- 
curgus; an ra, which on all hands 
is agreed to have been the prime ſeaſon 
of oratory; ſo amongſt us, Cicero is 
byunivertal conſent preferred to all his 
contemporaries; as after him, Calvus, 
Aſinius, Czſar, Cœlius, and Brutus, 
are juſtly acknowledged to have ex- 
celled all our preceding or ſubſequent 
orators. Nor is it of any importance 
to the preſent argument, that they dif- 
fer in manner, ſince they agree in 
kind. The compoſitions of Calvus, 
it is contefled, are diſtinguiſhed by 
their remarkable conciſene!s ; as thoſe 
of Aſinius are by the harmonious flow 
of his language. Brilliancy of ſenti- 
ment is Cæſar's characteriſtic; as 
poignancy of wit is that of Cœlius. 
Sol:dity recommends the ſpeeches of 
Brutus; while copiouſneſs, ſtrength, 
and vehemence, are the predominant 
qualities in Cicero. Each of them, 
however, diſplays an equal ſoundneſs 
of eloquence: and one may eaſily diſ- 
cover a general reſemblance and kind- 
red likeneſs run through their ſevera] 


works, though diverſified, indeed, ac- 


cording to their reipective geuiuſes. 
That they mutvally detratted from 
each other, (as it muſt be owned there 
are ſome remaining traces of malignity 
in their letters) is not to be imputed 
to them as oratcrs, but as men. Cal- 
vus, Aſinius, and even Cicero kim- 
ſelf, were liable, no doubt, to be in- 
feed with jealouſy, as well as with 
other human frailties and impertec- 
tions. Brutus, however, I will ſingly 
except from all imputations of malig- 


nity, as I am perſuaded he {poke the 


c 
c 
c 
c 
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He ſhould envy Cicero, who does not 
ſeen; to have envied even Cæſar him- 
ſelt? As to Galba, Lzlius, and ſome 
others of the antients, whom Aper 
has thought proper to condemn, I am 


© willing to admit that they have tome 
defects, which muſt be aicribed to a 
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growing and yetimmarure eloquence, 
After all, if we muſt relinquiſh the 
nobler kind of oratory, and adopt 
ſome lower ſpecies, I ſhould certainly 
prefer the iinpetuoſity of Gracchus, 
gr the incorrectnels ot Craſſus, to the 
ſtudied foppery of Mæcenas, or the 
childiſh jingle ot Gallio: fo much ra- 
ther would I ſee eloquence cloathed 
in the moſt rude and negligent garb, 
than decked out with the falſe es. 
of affected ornament ! There is ſome- 
thing in our preſent manner gt clocu- 
tion, which is ſo far from being orato- 
rical, that it is not even manly ; and 
one would imagine our modern plead. 
ers, by the levity of their wit, the af. 
fected ſmoothneſs of their periods, and 
licentiouſneſs of their ſtyle, had a view 
to the ſtage in all their compoſitions, 
Accordingly, ſome of them are not 
aſhamed to boaſt (which one can ſcarce 
even mention without a bluſh) that 
their ſpeeches are adapted to the ſoft 
modulation of ſtage-· muſic. It is this 
depravity of taſte which has given riſe 
to the very indecent and prepoſterous, 
though very frequent, expreſſion, that 
ſuch an orator ſpeaks /moothly, and 
ſuch a dancer moves eloquently. I am 
willing to admit, therefore, that Caſ- 
ſius Severus, (the ſingle modern whom 
Aper has thought proper to name) 
when compared to theſe bis degenerate 
ſucceſſors, may juſtly be deemed an 
orator; though, it is certain, in the 
greater part of his compoſitions there 
eee lar more ſtrength than ſpirit. 

e was the firlt who neglected chaſtity 


of ſtyle, and propriety ot method. In- 


expert in the uſe ot thoie * Wea - 
oy with which he engages, he ever 
ays himielf open to a thruſt, by al- 
ways endeavouring to attack; and one 
may much more properly ſay of him, 
that he puſhes-at random, than that 
he comports himſelf according to the 


© juſt rules of regular combat. Never. 
«© theleis, he 4s greatly ſuperior, as 1 
© obſerved before, in the variety of his 


learning, the agreeableneis ot his wit, 


ſincere and impartial ſentiments of and the ſtrengt E of his genius, to thoſe 


who ſucceeded him; not one of whom, 
however, 
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however; has Aper ventured to bring 
into the field. I imagined, that aſter 
© having depoſed Afinius, and Cezlivs, 
© and Calvus, he would have ſubſti- 
© tuted another ſet of orators in their 
© place, and that he had numbers to 
produce in oppoſition to Cicero, to 
© Cxfar, and the reſt whom he rejected; 
© or at leaſt, one rival to each of them. 
© On the contrary, he has diſtinctly and 
© ſeparately cenſured all the antients, 
0 while he has ventured to commend 
the moderns in general only. He 
© thought, perhaps, if he ſingled out 
© ſome, he ſhould draw upon himſelf 
© the reſentmentof all the reſt: for every 
«* declaimer among them modeſtly ranks 
© himſelf, in his own fond opinion, before 
© Cicero, though indeed after Gabinia- 
nus. But what Aper was not hardy 
* enough to undertake, I will be bold 
© to exeTute for him; and draw out his 
© oratorical heroes in full view, that it 
may appear by what degrees the ſpirit 
© and vigour of antient eloquence was 
© impaired and broken.” 

© Let me rather intreat you, ſaid 
Maternus, interrupting him, © toenter, 
without any — preface, upon the 
difficulty you firſt undertook to clear. 
That we are inferior to the antients in 
© point of eloquence, I by no means 
want to have proved, being entirely 
© of that opinion; but my preſent en- 
© quiry is how to account for our ſink- 
© ing ſo far below them? A queſtion, 
it ſeems, you have examined, and 


- © which I am perſuaded you would diſ- 


* cuſs with much calmneſs, if Aper's 
* unmerciful attack upon your favourite 
© orators had not a little diſcompoſed 
© you.'— I am nothing offended,” re- 
turned Meſſalla, with the ſentiments 
which Aper has advanced ; neither 
ought you, my friends, remembering 
always that it is an eſtabliſhed law in 
debates of this kind, that every man 
may with entire ſecurity diſcloſe his 
unreſerved opinion.*—* Proceed then, 
I beſeech you, replied Maternus, to 
the examination of this point concern- 
ing the antients, with a freedom equal 
to theirs : from which I ſuſpect, alas! 
we have more widely degenerated, 
than even from their eloquence.” 

© The cauſe, ſaid Meſſalla, reſuming 
his diſcourſe, does not lie very remote; 
* and, though you are pleaſed to call 
upon me to avon it, 1s well known, 
I doubt not, both to you and to tac 


= 


© reſt of this company. For is it not 
© obvious that Eloquence, together with 
© the reſt of the politer arts, has iallen 
from her antient glory, not for want 
© of admirers, but through the diſſo- 
© Jutenets of our youth, the negligence 
of parents, the ignorance of precep- 
© tors, and the univerſal diſregard of 
© antient manners? Evils, which derived 
© their ſource trom Rome, and thence 
© ſpread themſelves through Italy, and 
over all the provinces; though the miſ- 
© chief, indeed, is moſt obſervable with- 
in our on walls. I ſhall take notice, 
© therefore, of thoſe vices to which the 
* youth of this city are more peculiarly 
* expoied; which riſe upon them, in 
number as they increaſe in years. But 
© betoreTI enter tarther into this ſubject, 
let me premiſe an obſervation or two 
concerning the judicious method of 
* diſcipline practiſed by our anceſtors, 
in training up their children, 

In the firſt lace, then, the virtuous 
matrons of thoſe wiſer ages did not 
abandon their infants to the mean 
hovels of mercenary nurſes, but ten- 
derly reared them up at their own 


tion ot their children and domeſtic 
concerns as the higheſt point of fe- 
male merit. It was cuſtomary with 
them likewiſe to chuſe out ſome el- 
derly female relation, of approved con- 
duct, with whom the family in general 


children, during their infant years. 


ed, not only their more ſerious pur- 
ſuits, but even their very amuſements; 
reſtraining them, by her reſpected pre- 
ſence, from ſaying or acting any thing 
contrary to decency and good man- 
ners. In this manner, we are inform- 
ed, Cornelia the mother of the two 
Gracchi, as alſo Aurelia and Attia, to 
whom Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar 
owed their reſpective births, under- 
took this office of fa. aily education, 
and trained up thoſe ſeveral noble 
«* youths to whom they were related. 
© This method of diſcipline was attend- 
© ed with one very ſingular advantage : 
the minds of young men were conduct- 
ed ſound and untainted to the ſtudy of 
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© the noble arts. Accordingly, what- 


© ever —— they determined upon, 
© whether that of arms, eloquence, or 


© law, they entirely devoted themſelves 
to that ſingle purſuit, and with undiſ- 
T a « fipated 


x 
2; 


breaſts; eſteeming the careful regula- 


entruſted the care of their reſpective 


This venerable perſon ſtrictly regulat- 
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to find out a 


ſipated application, poſſeſſed the whole 
compals ot their choſen ſcience, 

© But, in the preſent age, the little 
boy is delegated to the care of ſome 
pa.try Greek chamber-maid, in con- 
junction with two or three other ſer- 
vants, (and even thoſe generally of 
the worit kind) who are ablolutely un- 
fit tor every rational and ſerious of- 
hcc. From the idle tales and groſs 
abiurditics of theſe worthleſs people, 
the tender and — r. is 
luttered to receive it's earlieſt impreſ- 
ſions. It cannot, indeed, be ſuppoſed, 
that any caution ſhould be obſerved 
among the domeſtics; ſince the parents 
themielves are fo far from training 
their young families to virtue and mo- 
deſty, that they ſet them the firſt ex- 
amples of luxury and licentiouſneſs. 
Thus our youth gradually acquire a 
confirmed habit ot impudence, and a 
total diſregard of that reverence they 
owe both to themſelves and to others. 
To lay truth, it ſeems as if a fondneſs 
for horles, actors, and gladiators, the 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing folly of 


this our city, was impreiſed upon 


them even in the womb: and when 
once a paſnon of this contemptible 
fort has ſeized and engaged the mind, 
what opening is there lett for the no- 
ble arts? 

All converſation in general is in- 
feted with topics of this kind; as 
they are the conſtant ſubjects of diſ- 
courſe, not only amongſt our youth 
in their academies, but even ot their 
tutors themielves. For it is not by 
eſtabliſhing a ſtrict diſcipline, or by 
giving proots of their genius, that this 
order of men gain pupils: it is by the 
meaneſt compliances and moſt tervile 
flattery. Not to mention how ill in- 
ſtructed our youth are in the very ele- 
ments of literature, ſufficient pains 
ia by no means taken in bringing them 
acquainted with the beſt authors, or 
in giving them a proper notion of hiſ- 
tory, together with à knowledge of 
men and things. The whole that ſeems 
to be couſidered in their education, is, 
ton tor them called a 
Rhetorician. I ſhall take occaſion im- 
mediately to give you ſome account of 
the riſe and progrels of this profeſſion 
in Rome, and y you with what 


- contempt it was received by our an- 


* ceſtors, But it will be neceſſary to 
* lay oc fore you a previous view of that © It was their wiſcr method to apply 
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ſcheme of diſcipline which the antied 
orators practiſed; of whoſe amazing 
induſtry and unwearied application to 
everybranch of the polite arts,we mect 
with many remarkable accounts in 
their own writings. 

© I need not inform you, that Cicero, 
in the latter end of his treatiſe intitled 
Brutus, (the former part of which is 
employed in commemorating the an- 
tient orators) gives a ſketch of the 
ſeveral progreſſive ſteps by which he 
formed his eloquence, He there ac- 
quaints us, that he ſtudied the civil 
law under Q. Mucius; that he was in- 
ſtructed in the ſeveral branches of phi- 
loſophy by Philo the Academic, aud 
Diodorus the Stoic ; that not ſatisfied 
with attending the lectures of thoſe 
eminent maſters, of which there were 
at numbers in Rome, 
he made a voyage into Greece and 
Aſia, in order to enlarge his know- 
ledge, and embrace the whole circle 
of ſciences. Accordingly he appears 
by his writings to have been maſter 
of logic, ethics, aſtronomy, and na- 
tural philoſophy, beſides being well 
verſed in geometry, muſic, grammar, 
and, in ſhort, in every one of the fine 
arts. For thus it is, my worthy 
friends; from deep learning and the 
united confluence of the arts and 
ſciences, the reſiſtleſs torrent of that 
amazing eloquence derived it'ꝰsſtrength 
and rapidity. 

The faculties of the orator are not 
exerciſed, indeed, as in other ſciences, 
within certain preciſe and determinate 
limits: on the contrary, eloquence is 
the moſt comprehenſive of the whole 
circle of arts. Thus he alone cau 
juitly be deemed an orator, who 
knows how to employ the moſt per- 
ſuaſive arguments upon every queſ- 
tion; who can expreſs himlclf ſuitably 
to the dignity of his ſubje&, with all 
the powers of grace and harmony; in 
a word, who can penetrate into every 
minute circumſtance, and manage the 
whole train of incidents to the great- 
eſt advantage of his cauſe, Such, at 
leaſt, was the high idea which the an- 
tients formed of this illuſtrious cha- 
rater. In order however to attain 
this eminent qualification, they did 
not think it neceſſary todeclaim in the 
ſchools, and idlywalte their breath up- 
on feigned or trivolous controverſies. 


« themſelves 
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© themſelves to the ſtudy of ſuch uſeful 
arts as concern life and manners, as 
treat of moral good and evil, of juſtice 
and injuſtice, of the decent and the 
unbecoming in actions. And, indeed, 
it is upon points of this nature that the 
buſineſs of an orator principally turns. 
For example, in the judiciary kind it 
relates to matters of equity; as in the 


ing the fit and the expedient : till, 
however, theſe two branches are not 
ſo abſolutely diſtin, but that they are 
frequently blended with each other. 
Now it is impoſſible, when queſtions. 
of this kind fall under the conſidera- 
tion of an orator, to enlarge upon 
them in all thg elegant and enlivening 


leſs he is perfectly well acquainted 
with human nature; unleſs he under- 
ſtands the power and extent of moral 
duties, and can diftinguiſh thoſe ac- 
tions which do not partake either of 
vice or virtue. 

© From the ſame ſource, likewiſe, he 
muſt derive his influence over the paſ- 
ſions. For if he is ſkilled, for inſtance, 
in the nature of indignation, he will 
be ſomuch the more capable of ſooth- 
ing or enflaming the breaſts of his 
judges : if he knows wherein compaſ- 
ſion conſiſts, and by what workings of 
the heart it is moved, he will the more 
eaſily raiſe that tender affe&ion of the 
ſoul. An orator trained up in this diſ- 
cipline, and practiſed in theſe arts, 
will have full command over the 
breaſts of his audience, in whatever 
diſpoſition it may be his chance tofind 
them : and thus furniſhed with all the 
numberleſs powers of perſuaſion, will 
judiciouſly vary and accommodate his 
eloquence, as particular circumſtances 
and conjunctures ſhall require. There 
are ſome, we find, who are moſt truck 
with that manner of elocution, where 
the arguments are drawn up in a ſhort 
and cloſe ſtyle; upon ſuch an occaſion 
the orator wil experience the great ad- 
vantage of being converſant in logic. 
Others, on the contrary, admireflow- 
ing and diffuſive periods, where the 
illuſtrations are borrowed from the or- 
dinary and familiar images of common 
obſervation: here thePeripatetic writ- 
ers will give him ſome aſſiſtance ; as 
indeed they will, in general, ſupply 
, him with many uſeful hints in all the 
© different methods of popular addreſs. 
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deliberate it is employed in determin- 


ſpirit of an efficacious eloquence, un- 


The Academics will inſpire him with 
© a becoming warmth: Plato with ſub- 
* limity of ſentiments, and Xenophon 
with an eaſy and elegant diction. 
Even the exclamatory manner of Epi- 
curus, or Metrodorus, may be found, 
in ſome circumſtances, not altogther 
un{erviceable. In a word, what the 
Stoics pretend of their wiſe men, 
ought to be verified in ourorator; and 
he thould actually poſſeſs all human 
knowledge. 9 the an- 
tients who applied themſelves to elo- 
quence, not only ſtudied the civil laws, 
but alſo grammar, pars muſic, and 
geometry. Indeed, there are few 
cauſes (perhaps I might juſtly fay 
there are none) wherein a {kill in the 
firſt is not abſolutely neceſſary ; as 
there are many in which an acquaint- 
© ance with the laſt mentioned ſciences 
© is highly requiſite, 

© If it frould be objected, that ** Elo. 
00 gm is the ſingle ſcience requiſite 
« for the orator; as an occaſional re- 
« courſe to the others will be ſufficient 
« for all his purpoſes: I anſwer; in 
© the firſt 2 there will always be 
remarkable difference in the manner 
© of applying what we take up, as it 
© were, upon loan, and what we proper- 
© ly poſſeſs; ſo that it will ever be mani- 
0 2 vhether the orator is indebted to 
others for what he produces, or de- 
© rives it from his own unborrowed 
© fund. And in the next, the ſciences 
© throw an inexpreſſible grace over our 
compoſitions, even where they are not 
immediately concerned ; as their ef- 
fects are diſcernible where we leaſt ex- 
pe& to find them. This powerful 
charm is not only diſtinguiſhed by the 
learned and the judicious, but ftrikes 
even the moſt common and popular 
claſs of auditors ; inſomuch that one. 
may frequently hear them applauding 
a ſpeaker of this improved nd, as a 
man of genuine erudition; as enriched 
with the whole treaſures of eloquencez 
and, in one word, acknowledge the 
complete orator, But I will take the 
liberty to affim, that no man ever did, 
nor indeed ever can, maintain that ex- 
0 — — — he 1 the 
forum ſupported by the ſtrength 
© of the 2 arts. Accompliſhments, 
© however, of this ſort, are now ſo to, 
© tally neglected, that the pleadings of 
© our orators are debaſed by the loweſt 
«* expreſſions ; as a general ignorance 
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© both of the laws of our country and 
the acts of the ſenate, is viſible 
© throughout their performances. All 
© knowledge of the rights and cuſtoms 
© of Rome is proteſſedly ridiculed, and 
* philoſophy — at preſent᷑ to be con- 
© ſidered as ſomething that ought to be 
© ſhunned and dreaded. Thus Elo- 
© quence, like a dethroned potentate, is 
© baniſhed her rightful dominions, and 
© confined to barren points and low con- 
© ceits? and ſhe who was once miſtreſs 
© of the whole circle of ſciences, and 
charmed every behalder with the 
© goodly appearance of her glorious 
© train, is fo tri 
© tendants, (I had almoſt ſaid of all her 
© genius) and ſeems as one of the mean- 
© eftof the mechanic arts. This, there- 
fore, I confider as the firſt, and the 
© principal reaſon of our having fo 
© greatly declined from the ſpirit of the 
© antients. 

If I were called upon to ſupport my 
© opinion by authorities, migl. I not 
« juſtly name, among the 1 
© Demoſthenes ? who, we are informed, 
© conſtantly attended the lectures of 
© Plato; as among our own country- 
© men, Cicero himſelf aſſures us, (and 
E in theſe very words, if I rightly re- 
member) That he owed whatever ad- 
vances he had made in eloquence, not 
© tothe Rhetoricians, but to the Aca- 
demie philoſophers. 

© Other, and very conſiderable, rea- 
© ſons might be — — for the decay 
© of eloquence. But I leave them, my 
friends, as it is proper I ſhould, to be 
© mentioned by you ; having performed 
my ſhare in the examination of this 
© queſtion: and with a freedom, which 
© will give, I imagine, as uſual, much 
© offence. I am ſure, at leaſt, if certain 
© of our contemporaries were to be in- 
© formed of what I have here maintain- 
© ed, I ſhould be told, that in laying it 
© down as a maxim, That a knowledge 
© both of law and philoſophy are eſſen- 


© tial quali fications in an orztor, I have 


© been fondly purſuing a'phantom of 


© my own imagination. 

© I am ſo far from thinking,” replied 
Maternus, © you have — the 
© part you undertook, that I ſhould ra- 
© ther imagine you had only given us 
© the firſt general ſketch of yourdeſign. 
© You have marked out to us, indeed, 
© thoſ ſciences wherein the antient ora- 
6 tors were inſtructed, and have placed 


of all her at- 
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© in ſtrong contraſt their ſucceſsful ĩn- 
* duſtry, with our unperforming igno- 
© rance. But ſomething farther ſtil] re- 
© mains: and as you have ſhewn us the 
ſuperior acquirements of the orators 
in thoſe more improved ages of elo- 
uence, as well as the remarkable de- 
— of thoſe in our own times, I 
ſhould be glad you would proceed to 
acquaint us with the particular exer- 
ciſes by which the youth of thole ear- 
lier days were wont to ſtrengthen and 
improve their geniuſes, For I dare 
ſay you will not deny, that oratory is 
acquired by practice far better t 
© by precept : andour other twofriends 
© here ſcern willing, I perceive, to ad- 
© mit it. 

To which, when Aper and Secundus 
had fignificd their allet, Meſſalla re- 
ſuming his diſcourſe, continued as fol- 
lows : 

© Having, then, as it ſhould ſeem, 
* diſcloſed to your ſatis faction the ſeeds 
and firſt principles of antient elo- 
© quence, by ſpecifying the ſeveral kinds 
© of arts to which the ancient orators 
© were trained ; I ſhall now lay before 
© you the method they purſued, in order 
© to gain a facility in the exertion of 
© eloquence. This, indeed, I have in 
© ſome meaſure anticipated, by mention- 
© ing the preparatory arts to which th, 
© applicd themſelves; for it is impoſſible 
to make any progreſs in a compals ſo 
© yarious and ſo abſtruſe, unleſs we not 
8 _ trengthen our knowledge by re- 
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flection, but improve a general apti- 
tude by frequent exerciſe. Thus it 
appears that the ſame ſteps mult be 
urſued in exerting our Oratory, as 
in attaining it. But if this truth 
ſhould not be univerſallyadmitted ; if 
any ſhould think, that Eloquence may 


be poſſeſſed without paying previous 


court to her attendant ſciences ; moſt 
certainly, at leaſt, it will not be de- 
nied, that a mind duly impregnated 
with the polite arts, will enter with ſo 
much the more advantage upon thoſe 
exerciſes peculiar to the oratorical cir- 
cus. 

Accordingly, our anceſtors, when 
they deſigned a young man for the 
proteſſion of Eloquence, having pre- 
viouſly taken due care of his domeſtic 


uſeful knowledge, introduced him to 
the moſt eminent orator in Rome. 
From that time the youth * 

© his 


c 

c 
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© educatiou, and ſeaſone( his mind with 
* 
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the ſolemn preſence of the judges, and 


his conſtant follower, attending him 
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upon all occaſions, Whether he ap- 


peared in the public aſſemblies of the 


people, or in the courts of civil judi- 
cature. Thus he learned, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, the arts of oratori- 
cal conflict in the very field of battle. 
The advantages which flowed from 
this method were conficlerable : it 
animated the courage and quickened 
the judgment of youth, thus to rect. ve 
their inuructions in the eye of the 
world, and in the midſt of affairs; 
when no man could advance an ab- 
ſurd or 2 weak argument without be- 
ing rejected by the bench, expoled by 
his adverſary, and, in a word, de- 
ſpiſed by the whole audience. By this 
method they imbibed the pure and 
uncorrupted ſtreams of genuine elo- 
quence, But though they chiefly at- 
tached themſelves to one particular 
orator, they. heard, likewiſe, all the 
reſt of their contemporary pleaders,in 
many of their reſpe&ive debates. 
Hence, alſo, they had an epportunity 
of acquainting themſelves with the va- 
rious ſentiments of the people, and of 
obierving what pleaicd or diſguſted 
them moſt in the ſeveral orators of the 
forum. By this means they were ſup- 
plied with an inſtructor of the beſt and 
moſt improving kind, exhibiting, not 
the feigned ſemblance of Eloquence, 
but her real and lively mantfellation. 
not a pretended, but a genuine adver- 
ſary, armed in earneſt for the combat, 
an audience ever full and ever new, 
compoſed of toes as well as friends, 
and where not a ſingle expreſſion could 
fall uncentured, or unapplauded. For 
you will agree with me, I am well 
perſuaded,' when I aſſert that a ſolid 
and laſting reputation of Eloquence 
mult be acquired by the cenſure of our 
enemies, as well as by the applauſe of 
our friends; or rather, indeed, it is 
trom the former that it derives it's 
ſureſt and moſt unqueſtioned ſtrength 
and firmneſs. 2 a youth 
thus formed to the bar, a frequent and 
attentive hearer of the moſt illuſtrious 
orators and debates, inſtructed by the 
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the awtuleyes of a full audience, were 
familiar, roſe at once into affairs, and 


was equz] to every cauſe. Hence it 
was that Craſſus at the age of nine- 
teen, Cælar at twenty-one, Pollio at 
twenty-two, and Calvus when he 
was but a few years oliier, pronounced 
thoſe ſeveral ipceches again Carbo, 
Dolabella, Cato, and Vat inius, which 
we read to this hour with admira- 
tion. / 

© On the other hand, our modern 
youth receive their education under 
certain declaĩmers called Rhetorcians: 
a ſet of men who made their firſt ap- 
pearance in Rome a little before the 
time of Cicero. And that they were 
by no mess approved by our anceſ- 
tors plainly :ppears irom their bein 
enjoined under the centorſhip of Crat< 
tus and Domitius, to ſhut by their 
ſchools of impudence, as Cicero ex- 
preſſes it.—But I was going to fay, 
we are {cnt to certain academies, where 


it is hard to determine whether the 


place, the company, or the method of 
inſtruction, is moſt likely to infe& the 
minds of young people, and produce a 
wrong turn of thought. For nothing 
certainly, can there be of an affectin 

ſolemnity in an audience, where al 
who compole it are ot the ſame low de- 
gree of underſtanding; nor any ad- 
vantage to be received from their fel- 
low-ſtudents, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judgments 
harangue before each other, without 
the leaſt fear or danger of criticiſm. 
And as for their exerciſes, they are 
ridiculous in their very nature. They 
conſiſt of two kinds, and are either de- 
clamatory or controverſial. The firſt, 
as being eaſier and requiring leſs 1kill, 
is aſſigned to the younger lads: the 
other is the taſk of more mature years, 
But, good gods! with what incredible 
abſurdityare theycompoſed! The truth 
is, the ſtyle of their declamations is as 
falſe and contemptible, as the ſubjects 
are uſeleſs and fictitious. Thus, being 
taught to, harangue ina moſt pompous 


diction, on the rewards due to tyran- 


experience of others, acquainted with © * nicids, on the election to be made b 
the popular taſte, and daily converſant © deflowered virgins*, on the licentiouſ- 
in the laws of his country; to whom * neſs of married women, on the cere- 


It was one of the queſtions uſua'ly ceb ved in theſe rhetoric ſchools, whether the party 
who had been ravidhed ſhould chuſe to marry th: vio'ator ot her chaſtity, or rather have 
lim put to death. 5 
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© monies to be obſerved in times of 
0 — with other topics of the 
* {ame unconcerning kind, which are 
daily debated in the ſchools, and ſcarce 
© ever at the bar; they appear abſo- 
© tute novices in the affairs of the 
« world, and are by much too elevated 
« for common life. | 
Here Meſſalla pauſed: when Se- 
« cundus, taking his turn in the conver- 
« ſation, began with obſerving, that“ 
The true and lofty ſpirit of genuine 
« eloquence, like that of a clear and vi- 
* rw flame, is nouriſhed by 4p 
© fuel, excited by agitation, and till 
© brightens as it burns. It was in this 
manner, ſaid he, © that the oratory of 
our anceſtorswas kindled andſpreadit- 
© ſelf. The moderns have as much merit 
© of thiskind, perhaps, as can be acquired 
under a ſettled and peaceable govern- 
© ment; but far inferior, no doubt, to 
© that which ſhone out in the times of 
« licentiouſnels and confuſion, when he 
vas deemed the nobleſt orator, who 
© had moſt influence over a reſtleſs and 
© ungoverned multitude. To this fi-, 
© tuation of public affairs was owing 
s thoſe continual debates concerning 
© the Agrarian laws, and the popularity 
* conſequent thereupon ; thole long ha- 
© rangues of the magiſtrates, thoſe im- 
« peachments of the great, thoſe factions 
© of the nobles, thole hereditary enmi- 
© ties in particular families, and, in fine, 
© thoſe inceſſant ſtruggles between the 
« ſenate and the commons: which, 
though each of them prejudicial to the 
© ſtate, yet moſt proves, contributed to 
© produce and encourage that rich vein 
* ofEloquence which diſcovered itſelf in 
© thoſe tempeſtuous days. The way to 
© dignities lay directly thro” the paths 
© of Eloquence. The more a man ſig- 
© nalized himſelf by his abilities in this 
© art, ſo much the more eaſily he open- 
© ed his road to preferment, and main- 
© tained an aſcendant over his col- 
© leagues, at the ſame time that it 
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© heightened his intereſt with the ue- 
* bles, his authority with the ſenate, 
and his reputation with the people in 
© general, The patronage of thete ad- 
* mired orators was courted even by fo- 
© reign nations; as the ſeyeral magi- 
© ſttates of our own endeavoured to re- 
* commend themſelves to their favour 
aud protection, by ſhewing them the 
© higheſt marks of honour whenever 
© they ſet out for the adminiſtration of 
© their reſpective provinces, and by ſtu- 
* diouſly cultivating a friendſhip with 
© them at their return, They were 
called upon, without any ſolicitation 
on their own part, to fill up the ſu- 
« preme dignities of the ſtate. Nor 
© were they even in a private ſtation 
* without great power, as by means of 
© the perſuaſive arts they had a very 
© conſiderable influence over both the 
© ſenate and the people. The truth is, 
© it was an eſtabliſhed maxim in thoſe 
* days, that without the oratorical ta- 
© lents, no man could either acquire or 
© maintain any high poit in the govern- 
© ment. And no wonder, indeed, that 
© ſuch notion ſhould univerſally prevail; 
ſince it was impoſſible for any perſon 
* endued with this commanding art, to 
© paſs his life in obſcurity, how much 
* {oever it might be agreeable to his 
© own inclinations ; fince it was not 
© ſufficient merely to vote in the ſe- 
© nate, without ſupporting that vote 
© with good - ſenſe and eloquence z ſince 
all” public impeachments or civil 
© cauſes, the accuſed was obliged to an- 
© {wer to the charge in his awn perſon; 
© fince written depoſitions were not ad- 
© mitted in judicial matters, but the wit- 


neſſes were called upon to deliver their 


© evidence in open court, Thus our 
© anceſtors were eloquent, as much by 
**neceſlity as by encouragements. To 
© be poſſeſſed of the perſuaſive talents, 
© was eſteemed the higheſt glory ; as the 
* contrary character was held in the ut- 
© moſt contempt. In a word, they were 


®* The latter part of Meſſalla's diſcourſe, together with what immediately followed it in 
the original, is loſt ; the chaſm, however, does not ſeem to be ſo great as ſome of the com- 
mentators ſuſpeft, The tranſlator therefore has ventured to fill it up in his own way with 
thoſe lines which are diſtinguiſhed by inverted * commas, He has likewiſe given the next 
ſubſequent part of the converſation to Secundus, though it does not appear in the original 


to whom it belongs. 
' this laſt article; though, 


It would be of no great importance to the Engliſh reader to juſtify 
haps, it would. not be very difficult, ' if it were neceſſary, 


To ſave the reader the trouble of turning to a ſecond no: e upon a like occaſion, it is 


to obſerve in this place, that he will find the . ſame inverted commas in p. 118. 


he 


words included between them are alſo an addition of the tran(lator's, and for the ſame reaſon as 
£ incite 


that juſt now mentiened. 
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ineiĩted to the purſuit of oratory by a 
principle of — as mow a 
view of intereſt, They dreaded the 
«* diſgrace of being conſidered rather as 
« clients than patrons ; of loſing thoſe 
© dependents which their anceſtors had 
© tranſmitted to them, and ſeeing them 
© mix in the train of others; in ſhort, 
© of being looked _ as men of mean 
© abilities, and confequently either paſſ- 
ed over in the diſpoſal of high offices, 
* or deſpiſed in the adminiſtration of 
them. | . 

© I know not whether thoſeantient hiſ- 
« torical pieces, which were lately col- 
lected and publiſhed by Mucianusfrom 
the old libraries where they have hi- 
© therto been preſerved, have yet fallen 
into your hands. This collection con- 
* ſilts of cleven volumes of the public 
journals, and thiee ofepiſtles; by which 
it appears that Pompey and. Craſſus 
« gained as much — from their 
* eloquence as their arms;thatLucullus, 


«© Metellus, Lentulus, Curio, and the 


© reſt of thoſe diſtinguiſhed chiets, de- 
* voted\themſelves with great applica- 
tion to this inſinuating art: in a word, 
* that not a ſmgle perſon in thoſe times 
© roſe to any conſiderable degree of 
power, without the aſſiſtance of the 
© rhetorical talents. ; 
To theſe conſiderations may be far 
© ther added, that the dignity and im- 
© portance of the debates in which the 
© antients were engaged, contributed 
6 tly to advance their eloquence. 
© Moſt certain, indeed, it is, that an 
© orator muſt neceſſarily find great dif- 
© ference with reſpect to his powers, 
© when he is to harangue only upon 
© ſometrifling robbery, or a little palt 
form of pleading; and when the facul- 
ties of his mind are warmed. and en- 
© livened by iuch intereſting and ani- 
© mating topics as bribery at elections, 
© as the oppreiſion of our allies, or the 
© maſſacre of our fellow-citizens. Evils 
© theſe, which, beyond all peradventure, 
© it were better hould never happen; 
and we haverealon to rejoice that we 
© live under. a government where we are 
a rs to ſuch terrible calamities: 
* ſtill it muſt be acknowledged, that 
© wherever they did happen, they were 
* wonderful incentives to - eloquence. 
For the __ genius riſes —— 
« pands itſelf in proportion to the dig- 
* nity of the — which 11 40 


* exerted ; and I will lay it down as a 


oo 
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© maxim, that it is impoſſible to ſhine 
* out in all the powerful luſtre of ge- 
© nuine eloquence, without being in- 
* flamed by 
ſubject. Thus the ſpeech of Demoſt- 
* henes againſt his guardians, ſcarcely, 
I imagine, eſtabliſhed his character; 
as it was not the defence of Archias, 
or Quinctius, that acquired Cicero the 
reputation of a conſummate orator. It 
was Catiline, and Milo, and Verres, 
and Mark Antony, that warmed him 


which gave the finiſhing brightneſs to 
his unequalled fame. Far am I from 
inſinuating, that ſuch infamous cha- 
ra ters deſerve to be tolerated in a 
ſtate, in order to fupply convenient 
matter of oratory : all I contend for 
is, that this art flouriſhes to moſt ad- 
vantage in turbulent times, Peace, 
no doubt, is infinitely preferable to 
war; but it is the latter only that forms 
the ſoldier. It is juſt the ſame with 
Eloquence: the oftener ſhe enters, if I 
may fo ſay, the field of battle, themore 
wounds the ives and receives; the 
more erful the adverſary with 
which ſhe contends, ſo much the more 
ennobled ſhe appears in the eye of 
mankind. For it is the diſpoſition of 
human nature, always to admire what 
we ſee is attended with danger and 
difficulty in others, how much ſoever 


ourſelves. BP 
Another advantage which the antient 
orators had over the moderns, is, that 
they were not confined in their plead- 
ings, as we are, to a few hours. On 
the contrary, they were at liberty to 
adjourn as often as they thought pro- 
r; theywere unlimited as to thenum- 
r of days or of counſel, and every 
orator might extend his ſpeech to the 
length moit agreeable to himſelf. Pom- 
pey, in his third conſulſhip, was the 
firſtwho curbed the ſpiritof eloquence; 
ſill, however, permitting all cauſes to 
be heard, agreeably to the laws, in the 
forum and before the Prætors. How- 
much more conſiderable the buſineſs 
of thoſe magiſtrates was, than that of 
the Centumvirs, who at preſent deter - 
mine all cauſes, is evident from this 
circumſtance, that not a ſingle oration 
of Cicero, Cœſar, or Brutus, or, in 
© ſhort, of any one celebrated orator,was 
« ſpoken before theſe laſt,excepting only 
* thoſe of Pollio in favour of the heirs ot 
__ © VUrbinia, 


a ſuitable importance of | 


with that noble-glow of eloquence, 


we may chuſe eaſe and ſecurity for 
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Urbinia. But then it muſt be remem- 
bered, that theſe weredelivered about 
the middle of the reign of Auguſtus, 
when a long and uninterrupted peace 


together with the general good con- 
duct of that wiſe prince, had damped 
the flames of eloquence as well as 
thoſe of ſedition. 

© You will ſmile, perhaps, at what I 
am going to ſay, and I mention it for 
that purpoſe : but is there not ſome- 
thing in the preſent confined garb of 
our orators, that has an ill effect even 
upon their clocution,and makes it ap- 
pear low and contemptible? May we 
not ſuppoſe, likewiſe, that much of 
the ſpirit of Oratory is ſunk, by that 
cloſe and; deſpicable ſcene wherein 
many of our cauſes now are debated ? 
For the orator, like a generous ſteed, 
requires a free and open ſpace wherein 
toexpatiate; otherwiſethe force of his 
powers is broken, and half the energy 
of his talents is checked in their ca- 
reer. There is another circumſtance 
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tereſt of Eloquence, as it prevents a due 
attention to ſtyle: we are now obliged 
to enter upon our ſpeech whenever the 
judge calls upon us; not to mention 
0 ee interruptions which ariſe 
by the examination of witneſſes. Be- 
ſides, the courts of judicature are at 


tor ſeems to ſtand alone, and talk to 
bare walls. But Eloquence rejoices in 
the clamour of loud applauſe, and ex- 
ults ina full audience, ſuch as uſed to 
preſs round the antient orators when 
the forum ſtood thronged with nobles; 
when a numerous retinue of clients, 
when foreign ambaſſadors, and whole 
cities, aſſiſted at the debate ; and when 
evenRome herſelf was concerned inthe 
event, The very appearance of that 
prodigious concourle of people, which 
attended the trials of Beſtia, Corne- 
lius, Scaurus, Milo, and Vatinius, 
muſt have enflamed the breaſt of the 
coldeſt orator. Accordingly we find, 
that of all the antient orations now ex- 
tant, there are none which have more 
eminently diſtinguiſhed their authors, 
than thoſ: which were pronounced un- 


der ſuch favourable circumſtances. 


To theſe advantages we may farther 


© add, likewiſe, the frequent general aſ. 


ſemblies of the people, the privilege of 


abroad, a perfect tranquillity at home, 


alſo exceedingly prejudicial to the in- 


preſent fo unfrequented, that the ora- 


© arraigning the moſt conſiderable per- 
© fonages, and the popularity of tuch 
* impeachments; when the ſons of Ora- 
* tory ſpared not even Scipio, Sylla, or 
* Pompey; and when in conſequence of 
* ſuchacceptable attacks upon ſuſpected 
© power, they were ſure of being heard 
by the people with the utmoſt attention 
© and regard. How muſt theſe united 
* cauſes contribute to raiſe the genius, 
© and inſpire theeloquenceof the antients! 
«© Maternus, who, you will remem- 

cc ber, was in the midſt of his harangue 
* in favour of Poetry when Meſſalla 
* firſt entered into the room, finding 
«© Secundus was now filent, took that 
opportunity of reſuming his invecti ve 
„ againſt the exerciſe of the oraterical 
arts in general,” That ſpecies of 
* eloquence,” ſaid he, wherein poetry 
is concerned, is calm and peaceable, 
moderate and virtuous : whereas that 
other ſupreme kind which my two 
friends here have been deſcribing, as 
the offspring, of licentiouſneſs (by 
fools miſcalled liberty) and the com- 
anion of ſedition; bold, obſtinate and 
aughty, unknowing how to —_ or 
how to obey, an encourager of a law- 
leſs populace, and a ftranger in all 
well-regulated communities. Who 
ever heard of an orator in Lacedæmon 
or Crete? cities which exerciſed the ſe- 
vereſt diſcipline, and were governed by 
the ſtricteſt laws. We have no ac- 
count of Perſian or Macedonian elo- 
uence, or indeed of that of any other 
late which ſubmitted to a regular ad- 
miniſtration of government, Where- 
as Rhodes and Athens (places of po- 
pular rule, where all things lay open 
to all men) ſwarmed with orators in- 
numerable. In the ſame manner, 
Rome, while ſhe was under no ſettled 
policy ; while ſhe was-torn with par- 
ties, difſentions, and factions; while 
there was no peace in the forum, no 
harmony in the ſenate, no moderation 
in the judges; while there was neither 
reverence paid to ſuperiors,nor bounds 
« preſcribed to 9 Rowe, un⸗ 
der theſe circumſtances, produced, 
* beyond all diſpute, a ſtronger and 
© brighter vein of eloquence; as ſome 
© valuable plants will flouriſh even in 
'© the wildeſt ſoil. But the tongue of 
© the Gracchi did nothing compenſate 
© the republic for their ſeditious laws 
© nor the ſuperior eloquence of _—_ 
c e 
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© make him any amends for his ſad ca- 
© taſtrophe. 

The truth is, the forum (that ſingle 
remain which now ſurvives of antient 
« oratory) is, even in it's preſent ſitua- 
tion, an evident proof that all thin 
« amongſt us are not conducted in that 
« well-ordered manner one could wiſh. 
For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the 
* miſerable alone, that fly to us for aſ- 
ſiſtance? When any community im- 
« plores our protection, is it not becauſe 
it eĩther is inſulted byſome neighbour- 
« ing ſtate, or torn by domeſtic feuds ? 
And what province ever ſeeks our pa- 
* tronage, till ſhe has been plundered 
* or opprefſed ? But far better it ſurely 
is, never to have been injured, than at 
* laſt to be redreſſed. If there was a 
government in the world free from 
* commotions and diſturbances, the pro- 
« feſſion of oratory would there be as 
* uſeleſs, as that of medicine to the 
* ſound: and as the phyfician would 
have little practice or profit among the 
ghealthyand the ſtrong, ſo neitherwould 
* the orator have much buſineſs or ho- 
* nour where obedience and good man- 
ners univerſally prevail. To what 
* purpoſe are ſtudied ſpeeches in a ſe- 
© nate, where the better and the major 
part of the aſſembly are already of one 
mind? What the expediency of ha- 
* ranguing the populace, where public 
© affairs are not determined by the voice 
of an ignorant and giddy multitude, 
© but by the ſteady wiſdom of a ſingle 
« perſon? To what end voluntary in- 
© tormations, where crimes are unfre- 


quent and inconſiderable? or of la- 
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© boured and invidious defences, where 
the clemency of the judge is ever on 
the ſide of the accuſed ? Believe me, 
then, my worthy (and, as far as the 
circumſtances of the age require, my 
eloquent) triends, had the gods re- 
verſed the date of your exiſtence, and 
placed You in the times of thoſe an- 
tients we ſo much admire, and Them 
in yours ; You would not have fallen 
ſhort of that glorious ſpirit which di- 
{tinguiſhed their oratory, nor would 
they have been deſtitute of a _ 
temperature and moderation. But 
ſince a high reputation for eloquence 
is not conſiſtent with great repoſe in 
the public; let every age enjoy it's 
© own peculiar advantages, without de- 
* rogating from thoſe of a former. 

2 having ended, Meſſalla ob- 
ſerved, that there were ſome points 
which his friend had laid down, that 
were not perfectly agreeable to his ſen- 
timents; as there were others, which he 
wiſhed to hear explained more at large— 
© But the time is now, ſaid he, too 
© far adyanced.'—* If I have main- 
© tained any thing, replied Maternus, 
© which requires to be opened more ex- 
« plicitly, I ſhall be ready to clear it up 
© in ſome future conference. At the 
ſame time, riſing from his ſeat, and em- 
bracing Aper—* Meſſalla and I, con- 
tinued he, ſmiling, © ſhall arraign you, 
© be well aſſured, before the poets and 
© admirers of the antients.— And I 
© both of you, returned Aper, © before 
© the rhetoricians.* Thus we parted in 
mutual good humour. 
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© Every ſingle obſervation that is publiſhed by a man of genius, be 
© it ever fo trivial, ſhould be eſteemed of importance: becauſe 
© he ſpeaks from his own impreſſions: whereas common men 
< publiſh common things, which they have perhaps gleaned from 
$ frivolous writers 
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ESSAY L 


ON PUBLICATIONS, 


Ns not unamuſing to conſider the 

ſeveral apologies that people 
make when they commence authors. It 
is taken for granted that, on every pub- 
lication, there is at leaſt a ſeeming vio- 
lation of modeſty ; a preſumption on the 


writer's fide, that he is able to inſtruct 


or to entertain the world ; which implies 
2 ſuppoſition that he can communicate 
what they cannot draw from their own 
reflect ĩons. 

To remove any prejudice this might 
occaſion, has been the general intent of 
prefaces. Some we figd extremely ſoli- 
citous to claim acquaintance with their 
reader; addreſſing him by the moſt ten- 
der and endearing appellations. He is 
in general ſtyled the moſt loving, can- 
did, and courteous creature, that ever 
breathed ; with a view, doubtleſs, that 
he will deſerve the compliment ; and that 
his favour may be ſecured at the ex- 
pence of his better judgment, Mean 
and idle expe&ation! Ihe accidental 
elopements-and adventures of a compo- 
tion z the danger of an imperte& and 
ſurreptitious publication ; the preſſing 
and indiſcreet inſtances of friends; the 
pious and well-meant frauds of ac- 
quzintance ; with the irreſiſt;/ble com- 
wands of perſons in high life; have been 


excuſes often ſubſtituted in place of the 


real motives, vanity and hunger. 

The moſt allowable reaſons for a 
pearing thus in public are, either the 
advantage or amuſement of our fellow- 
creatures, or our own private emolu- 
ment and reputation. 

A man poſſeſſed of intellectual ta- 
lents would be more blameable in con- 
fining them to his own private ule, than 
the mean-ſpirited miſer, that did the 
ſame by his money. The latter is in- 
deed obliged to bid adieu to what he 
communicates ; the former enjoys his 
treaſures, even while he renders others 
the better for them. A compoſition 
that enters the world with a view of 
improving or amuſing it, (I mean only, 
amuſing it in a polite or innocent way) 
has x claim to our utmoſt indulgence, 
even though it fail of the effect intended. 

When a writer's private intereſt a 
pe=rs the motive of his publication, t 
reader has alarger ſcope for accuſation, 
if he be a ſufferer. Whoever pays for 
thoughts, which this kind of writers may 
be ſaid to vend, nas room enough to com- 
plain, if he be diſappointed of his bar- 
gain. He has no revenge, but ridicule 
and, contrary to the practice in other 
caſcs,toinakethe worſt of a bad bargain. 
; m_ When 
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When the love of fame acts upon a 
man of genius, the caſe appears to ſtand 
thus. The generality of the world, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of readers, ob- 
ſerve with a reluctance not unnatural, 
A on raiſing himſelf above them. 


All men have ſome defire of fame, and 


fame is grounded on compariſon. Every 
one then is ſomewhat inclined to diſpute 
his title to a ſuperiority ; and todifallow 


his pretenſions upon the diſcovery of a 


flaw. Indeed, a fine writer, like a lu- 
minous body, may be beneficial to the 
perſon he enlightens ; but it is plain, he 
renders the capacity of the other more 


- diſcernible. Examination, however, is 


a ſort of turnpike in the way to fame, 
where, though a writer be a while de- 
tained, and part with a trifle from his 
pocket, he finds in return a more com- 
modious and eaſy road to the temple. 
When, therefore, a man is conſcious 
of ability to ſerve hiscountry,or believes 
Aim(clt poſſeſſed of it, (for there is no 
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previous teſt on this occaſion, he has no 
room to heſitate, or need to make apo- 
logy. When ſelf-intereſt inclines a man 
to print, he ſhould conſider that the pur- 
chaſer expects a penny-worth for his 
penny; and has reaſon to aſperſe his ho- 
neſty if he finds himſelf deceived. , Al- 
ſo, that it is poſſible to publiſh a book 
of no value, which is too frequently the 
— of ſuch cernary people. 

hen fame is the principal obje& of 
our devotion, it ſhould be conſidered 
whether our character is like to gain in 

int of wit, what it will probably loſe 
in point of modeſty ; otherwiſe, we ſhall 
be cenſured of vanity more than famed 
for p_ and depreſs our character 
while we ſtrive ta raiſe it. 

After all, there is a propenſity in ſome 
to communicate their thoughts without 
any view at all : the more ſanguine of 
theſe employ the preſs ; the leſs lively 
are contented with being impertinent in 
converſation, | 


ESSAY IL 


ON THE TEST OF POPULAR OPINION, 


1 Happened to fall into company with 
a Citizen a Courtier, an Aca- 
demic. 

Says the Citizen—* I am told conti- 
© nually of taſte, refinement, and po- 
© liteneſs ; but methinks the vulgar and 
« illiterate generally approve the ſame 
productions with the connoiſſeurs. 
© One rarely finds a landſkip, a build- 
© ing, or a Pay: that has charms for 
© the critic excluſive of the mechanic. 
© But, on the other hand, one readil 
© remarks ſtudentswholabourto be dull, 
© depraving their native reliſh by the 
very means they uſe to refine it. The 
© yulgar may not indeed be capable of 
© giving the reaſons why a compoſition 
© pleaſes them; that mechanical diſ- 
© tin&ion they leave to the connoifſeur : 


© but they are at all times, methinks, 


© judges of the beauty of an effect, a 


. © part of knowledge in moſt reipects 


© allowedly more genteel than that of 
© the operator. 


Says the Courtier—* cannot anſwer 


F for every individual inſtance : but I 


© think, moderately ſpeaking, the vul- 
© gar are generally in the wrong. If 
© they happen to be otherwile, it is 


* principally owing to their implicit re- 
© liance on the ſkill of their ſuperiors : 
and this has ſometimes been ſtrangely 
etfectual in making them imagine they 
© reliſh perfection. In ſhort, if ever 
they judge well, it is at the time they 
© leaft preſume to frame opinions for 
© themtelves. 

© It is true they will pretend to taſte 
© an object which they know their bet- 
© ters do. But then they conſider ſome 
« perſon's judgment as a certain, ſtan- 
Adard or rule; they find the object ex- 
© aftlytally ; and this demonſtrated ap- 
© pearance of beauty affords them ſome 
© ſmall degree of ſatisfaction. 

© Tt is the ſame with regard to the 
© appetite, from which the metaphor ot 
© taite is borrowed. © Such a ſoup or 
t olio;” ſay they, . is much in yogue; 
« and if you do not like it, you mult 
« learn to like it.“ 


© But in poetry, for inſtance, it is 


- © urg:d that the vulgar diſcover the 


© ſame beauties with the man of read- 
© ing. . 
0 Saw half oy more of the beautics 
© of poetry depend on metaphor or al- 
© lufcion, neither of which, by a mind 
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© uncultivated, can be applied to their 
© proper counterparts. heir beauty, 
6 o — is likè a picture 2 a 
© blind man. 

© How many of theſe peculiarities in 
ry turn upon a knowledge of phi- 

y and hiſtory ; and let me add, 
C theſe latent beauties gjve the moſt de- 
light to ſuch as can unfold them. 

© I might launch out much farther 
© in regard to the narrow limits of their 
© apprehenhons. What I have ſaid may 
« exclude their infallibity ; and it is my 
© opinion they are ſeldom right.“ 

The Academic ſpoke little, but tothe 
purpoſe; aſſerting that all ranks and ſta- 
« tions have their different ſpheres of 
judging : that a clown of native taſte 


enough toreliſh Handel's Meſſiah, might 
- unqueſtionably be ſo inſtructed as to re- 
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with a confuſed tion of pleaſing 
both the vulgar and the polite ; few 
things, in compariſon, being capable 
of doing both in any great degree : that 
he ſhould always meaſure out his play 
for the ſize of underſtanding he would 
fit. If he can content himielf with the 
mob, he is pretty ſure of numbers for a 
time. If he write with more abundant 
Fw. ger it may eſcape the organs of 


ſuch readers; but he will have a chance 


for ſuch applauſe as will more ſenſibly 
affect him, Let a writer then in his 
firſt performances negle& the idea of 

rofit, and the vulgar's applauſe entire- 
K. let him addreis himſelt to the judi- 
cious few, and then profit and the mob 
will follow. His Ard appearance on 
the ſtage of letters will engroſs the po- 
liter compliments; and his latter will 


liſh it yet more; that an author, before partake of the irrational huzza. 
he prints, ſhould not flatter himſelf 
ESSAY III. 


ON ALLOWING MERIT IN OTHERS, 


ARS ntleman was expreſſing 


himſelf as follows 

I confeſs, I have no great taſte for 
c 71 but, if I had, I am apt to 
believe I ſhould read no other poetry 
than that of Mr. Pope. The reſt but 
barely arrive at a mediocrity in their 
© art; and, to be ſure, poetry of that 
* ſtamp can afford but ſlender pleaſure.” 

© I know not, ſays another, what 
may be the gentleman's motive to give 
© this opinion; but I am perſuaded, 
numbers pretend the ſame through 
mere jealouſy or envy." 

A. reader conſiders an author as one 
who lays claim to a ſuperior genius. 
He is ever inclined to diſpute it, becauſe, 


it he happen to invalidate his title, he 


has at lealt one ſuperior the leſs. Now 
though a man's abſolute merit, mais not 
depend upon the inferiority of another, 
yet his comparative worth varies in re- 
gard to that of other people. Self-love, 
therefore, is ever attentive to puriue the 
lingle point of admitting no more into 
the clais of ſuperiors, than it ig impoſ- 
ſible to exclude. Could it even limit 
the number to one, they would ſoon 
attempt to undermine hin. Even Mr. 


Pope had been refuſed his honours, but 
that the very conſtraint, and even ab- 
ſurdity, of people's ſhutting their eyes, 
grew as dilagreeable to them, as that 
excellence, which, when open, they 
could not but diſcover, 

But ſelf-love obtains it's wiſhes in 
another reſpe& alſo. It hereby not on- 
ly depreſſes the chazafters of many that 
have wrote, but ſtifles the genius of ſuch 
as might hereatterriſe from amongſt our 
interiors. 

Let us not deny to Mr. Pope the 
praiſes which a perſon enamoured of 
— would beſtow on one that excel - 
ed in it: but let us conſider Parnaſſus 

rather as a republic than a monarchy ; 
where, although ſame may be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a more cultivated ſpot, yet 
others may poſſeſs land as fruittul, up- 
on equal cultivation. 
On the whole, let us reflect, that the 
nature of the ſoil, and the extent of it's 
fertility, muſt remain undiſcovered, if 
the gentleman's deſponding principle 
ſhoull meet with approbation. 

Mr. Pope's chict excellence lies in 
what-I would term conſolidating or con- 


- denfing ſentences, yet preſerving — 


* 
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and perſpicuity. In ſmoothneſs of verſe, 


perhaps, he has been equalled: in re- 


d to invention, excelled, 
Add to this, if the writers of anti- 
uity may be eſteemed our trueſt mo- 
* Mr. Pope is much more witty, 
and leſs ſimple, than his own Horace 
appears in or of his writings. More 
witty, and leſs ſunple, than the modern 
Monſieur Boileau, who claimed the me- 
rit of uniting the ſtyle of Juvenal and 

Perſius with that of Horace. 

Satire gratifies ſelf-love. This was 
one ſource of his popularity ; and he 
ſeems even ſo very conicious of it, as to 
ſtigmatize many inoffenſive characters. 

he circumſtance of what is called 
alliteration, and the nice adjuſtment of 
the pauſe, have conſpired to charm the 
preſent age, but have at the ſame time 
given his-verſes a very cloying peculia- 
rity. 


i 
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But, perhaps, we muſt not to 
trace, the flow of Waller, the landſkip 
of Thomſon, the fire of Dryden, the 
imagery of Shakeſpeare,the ſimplicity of 
Spenſer, the courtlineſs of Prior, the 


humour of Swift, the wit of Cowley, 


the delicacy of Addiſon, the tenderneſs 
of Otway, and the invention, the ſpirit 
and ſublimity of Milton, joined in any 
ſingle writer, The lovers of poetry, 
therefore, ſhould allow ſome praiſe to 
thoſe who ſhine in any branch of it, and 
only range them into claſſes according 
to that ſpecies in which they mine, 


© Dvare agite, O juvenes / 


Baniſh the ſelf-debaſing principle, and 
ſcorn the difingenuity of readers. Hu- 
mility has depreſſed many a genius into 
an hermit z but never yet raiſed one inte 
a poet of eminence, 
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THE IMPROMPTU. 


HE critics, however unable to fix 

the time which it 1s moſt proper to 

allow for the action of an epic poem, 
have univerſally agreed that ſome certain 
ſpace is not to be exceeded. Concern- 
ing this, Ariſtotle, their great Lycur- 
$05, is entirely ſilent. Succeeding critics 
ave done little more than cavil con- 
cerning the time really taken up by the 
createſt epic writers : that, if they could 
not frame a law, they might at leaſt eſta- 
bliſh a precedent of unexceptionable au- 
thority. Homer, ſay they, confined the 
act ion of his Iliad, or rather his action 
may be reduced, to the ſpace of two 
months. His Odyſſey, according to 
Boſſu and Dacier, is extended to eight 
year. Virgil's Æneid has raiſed very 
different opinions in his commentators. 
Taſſo's poem includes a ſummer. But 
leaving ſuch knotty points to perions 
that appear born for the diſcuſſion of 
them, let us endeavour to eſtabliſh laws 
that are more likely to be obeyed than 
controverted. An epic writer, though 
limited in regard to the time of his ac- 
tion, is under no fort of reftraint with 
regard to the time he takes to finiſh his 
poem. Far different is the caſe with a 
writer of Impromptu's. He indeed is 
allowed all the liberties that he can poſ- 
ſibly take in his compoſition, but is ri- 


gidly circumſcribed with regard to the 
pace in which it is compleated. And 
no wonder; for whateverdegree of poig- 
nancy may be required in this compoſi- 
tion, it's peculiar merit muſt ever be 
relative to the expedition with which it 
is produced. 

It appears indeed, to me, to have the 
nature of that kind of ſallad, which cer- 
tain eminent adepts in chemiſtry have 
contrived to raiſe while a joint of mut- 
ton is roaſting, We do not allow our- 
ſelves to blame it's unuſual flatneſs and 
infipidity, but extol the little flavour it 
has, conſidering the time of it's vege- 
tation. 

An extemporaneous you therefore, 
is to be judged as we judge a race-horle; 
not by the gracefulneſs of his motion, 
but the time he takes to finiſh his courſe. 
The beſt critic upon earth may err in 
determining his preciſe degree of merit, 
if he have neither a ſtop-watch in his 
hand, nor a clock within his hearing. 

To be alittle more ſerious. An ex- 
temporaneous piece ought to be exa- 
mined by a compound ratio, or a me- 
dium compounded of it's real worth, 


and the ſhortneſs of the tilne that is em- 
ployed in its production. By this rule, 
even Virgi!'s poem may be in ſome ſort 
deemed extemporancous ; as the time » 
too 
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took to perfect ſo extraordinary a com- extempore, I petitioned Apollo to that 
poſition, conſidered with it's real worth, .purpoie in a dream. His anſwer was 
appears ſhorter than the time employed as follows: That whatever piece ot wit, 
to write the diſtichs of Coſconius. either written or verbal, makes any pre- 
On the other hand, I cannot allow this tence to merit, as of extemporaneous 
title to the flaſhes of my friend S—— in production, ſhall be ſaid or written 
the magazine, which have no ſort of within the time that the author ſupports 
claim to be called verſes, beſides their himſelt on one leg. That Horace had 
inſtantaneity. 5 explained his meaning, by the phraſe 
Having ever made it my ambition to STANS PEDE IN UNO. And foraſ- 
ſee my writings diſtinguiſhed for ſome- much as one man may, perſevere in the 
thing poignant, unexpected, or, in ſome poſture longer than another, he would 
reſpects, peculiar; I have acquired a de- recommend it to all candidates for this 
gree of fame by a firm adherence to the extraordinary accompliſhment,that they 
Concetti. I have ſtung folks with my would habituate themſelves to ſtudy in 
epigrams, amuſed them with acroſtics, no other attitude whatſoever. 
puzzled them with rebuſſes, and diſ- Methought I received this anſwer with 
trated them with riddles, It remained the utmoit pleaſure as well as venera- 
only for me to ſucceed in the Impromptu, tion; hoping that, however I was de- 
for which I was utterly diſqualified by barred of the acumen requiſite for an 
a whoreſon ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. extempore, I might learn to weary out 
Still deſirous, however, of the immor- my betters in ſtanding on one leg. 
tal honour to grow diſtinguiſhed far an 
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| AN HUMOURIST. 
O form an eſtimate of the propor- neral, were fraught with half the ſolem= 
tion which one man's happineſs nity of face 
bears to another's, we are to conſider Nay, ſo wonderfullyſerious was he ob- 
the mind that is allotted him with us ferved to be on all occahons, that it was 
much attention as the circumſtances. It found hardly potſible to be otherwiſe in 
were ſuperfluous to evince that the fame his company. He quaſhed the loudeſt 
objects which one deſpiſes, are frequently tempeſt of laughter, whenever he enter- 
to another the ſubſtantial ſource of ad- ed the room; and men's features, though 
miration. The man of buſineſs and the ever ſo much roughened, were ſure to 
man of pleaſure are to each other mutu- grow fmooth at his approach. 
2 contemptible; and a blue garter has The man had nothing vitious, or even 
leſs charms for ſome, than they can diſ- ill- natured in his character; yet he was 
cover in a butterfly. The more candid the dread of all jovial converiation; the 
and ſage obſerver condemns neither for young, the gay, found their ſpirits fly 
his purſuits, but for the derifion he fo before him. — the kitten and the 
profuiely laviſhes upon the diſpoſition PUPPY» as it were by inſtinct, would 
of his neighbour. He concludes, that forego their frolics, and be ſtill. The 
ſchemes infinitely various were at firſt depreſſion he occaſioned was like that of 
intended for our purſuit and pleaſure; a damp, or vitiated air, Unconſcious of 
and that ſome find their account in any apparent cauſe, you found your ſpi- 
heading a cry of hounds, as much as rits fink inſenfibly : and were any one to 
others in the dignity of Lord Chief- fit for the picture of ill-luck, it is not 
Juſtice. # poſſible the painter could ſelect a more 
Having premiſed thus much, I pro- proper perſon. | 
ceed to give ſome account of a character Yet he did not fail to boaſt of a ſupe- 
which came within the ſphere of my rior ſhare of reaſon, even for the want 
own obſervation. of that very faculty, rifibility, with, 
Not the entrance of a cathedral, not which it is ſuppoſed to bealways joined. 
the ſound of a paſſing bell, not the furs Indeed he acquired the character of 
of a magiſtrate, nor the ſables of a fu- the moſt ingenious perſon of his _—_ 
rom 
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8 ESSAYS ON MEN AND MANNERS, 
| | from this meditative temper. Not that © thou haſt given me, in the midſt of 
1 he had ever made any great diſcovery of * poverty, to deſpiſe the inſolence of 
11 his talents; but a few oracular declara- * riches, and, by declining all emulation 
1 tions, joined with a common opinion * that is founded upon wealth, to main. 
| that he was writing ſomewhat fer poſte - tain the dignityand ſuperiority of the 
| rity, compleated his reputation. 8 _ . 
| | Numbers would have willingly de- That I have a diſpoſition either {6 
— his character, had not his * elevated or fo ingenious, that I can 
| ſobriety and reputed ſenſe de- * derive to myſelf amuſements from the 
terred them. ver expedients and contrivances with 
He was one day overheard at his de- which rigorous. neceſſity furniſhes my 
1 votions,returning his moſt ſincere thanks invention. 
| for ſome particularities in his ſituation, That 1 can laugh at my own fol- 
which the generality of mankind would lies, foibles, and infirmities; and that 
have but little regarded. © I do not want infirmities to employ 
Accept, ſaid he, © the gratitude of * this diſpoſition.” | 
© thy moſt humble, yet moſt happy crea- This poor gentleman caught cold one 
© ture, not for ſilver or gold, the tinſel winter's night, as he was contemplating, 
© of mankind, but for thoſe amiable pe- by the fide of a cryſtal itream, by moon. 
« culiarities which thou haſt ſo graci- ſhine. This afterwards terminated in a 
© ouſly interwoven both with my fortune fever that was fatal to him. Since his 
and my complexion: for thoſe trea- death, Ihave been favoured with the in- 
© ſures ſo well adapted to that frame of ſpection of his poetry, of which I pre- 
© mind thou haſt aſſigned me. ſerved a catalogue for the benefit of my 
© That the ſurname which has de- readers, | 
© ſcended to me is liable to no pun. - 
That it runs chiefly upon vowels OCCASIONAL POEMS. 
© and liquids, | O his dog, that growing corpulent, 
That J have a pictureſque counte- refuſed a cruſt when it was offered 
© nance, rather than one that is eſteem- him. 
© ed of regular features. To the memory of a — of breeches 
That there is an intermediate hill, that had done him excellent ſervice. 
© intercepting my view of anobleman's Having loft his truſty walking- ſtaff, 
© feat, whoſe ill obtained ſuperiority I he complaineth. | 
© cannot bear to recollect. To his miſtreſs, on her declaring that 
© That my eſtate is over-run with ſhe loved parſnips better than potatoes. 
© brambles, reſounds with cataracts, On an car-wig that crept into a nec- 
© and is beautifully varied with rocks tarine, that it might be ſwallowed by 
© and precipices, rather than an even Cloe. 
© cultivated ſpot, fertile of corn, or On cutting an artichoke in his garden 
© wine, or oil; or thoſe kinds of pro- the day that Queen Anne cut her littæ 
« ductions in which the ſons of men de- * ä 
© light themſelves. pigram on a wooden-peg. 
[1 | © That as thou divideſt thy bounties Ode to the memory of the great mo- 
| © impartially, giving riches to one, and dern ho firſt invented ſhoe-buckles, 
© the contempt of riches to another; ſo + ig ; 
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THE HERMIT, 


IN THE MANNER OF CAMBRAY, 


which Love prefers before all viting through their covtrlets of moſs ; 
others, and which moſt reyeres this deity: - the violets, refreſhed by the moiſture of 


that month which ever weaves a verdant deſcending rains, enriched the = = 
ut the 
ſhower 


carpet for the rarth, and embroiders it with their agreeable perfumes. 


— 


| 
1 : 
| T in that delightful month with flowers. The banks became is 
| 
| 
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ESSAYS ON MEN 


Hower was paſt; the ſun diſperſed the 
vapours ; and the ſky was clear and lu- 
cid, when Polydore walked forth. He 
was of a complexion altogether plain 
and unatfected; a lover of the Mutcs, 
and beloved by them. He would often- 
times retire from the noiſe of mixt con- 
verſation, to enjoy the melody of birds, 
or the murmurs of a water-fall. His 
neighbours often ſmiled at his pecu- 
liarity of — and he no leis, at the 
vulgar caſt of theirs. He could never 
be content to pals his irrevocable time 
in an idle comment upon a news-paper, 
or in adjuſting the preciſe difference of 
temperature betwixt the weather of to- 
day and yeſterday. In thort, he was not 
void of ſome ambition, but what he felt 
he acknowledged, and was never averſe 
to vindicate. As he never cenſured an 
one who indulged their humour inof- 
fenſively, ſo he claimed no manner of 
applauſe for thoſe purſuits which grati- 
fied his own. But the ſentiments he en- 
tertained of honour, and the digni 
conferred by royal authority, made it 
wonderful how he bore the thoughts of 
obſcurity and oblivion. He mentioned, 
with applauſe, the youths who by merit 


had arrived at ftation ; but he thought . 


that all ſhould, in life's viſit, leave ſome 
token of their exiſtence; and that their 
friends might more reaſonably expett it 
from them, than they from their poſte- 
rity. 
There were few, he thought, of ta- 
lents ſo very inconſiderable, as to be un- 
alterably excluded from all degrees of 
fame: and, in ;d to ſuch as had a 
liberal education, he ever wiſhed that in 
ſome art or ſcience they would be per- 
ſuaded to engrave their names. He 
thought it might be ſome pleaſure to re- 
flect, that their names would at leaſt be 
honoured by their deſcendants, although 
they might eſcape the notice of ſuch as 
were not prejudiced in their favour. 
What a luſtre, ſaid he, * does the 
© reputation of a Wren, a Waller, or a 
* Walſingham, caſt upon their remoteſt 
© progeny ! and who would not wiſh ra- 
£ ther to be deſcended from them, than 
from the mere carcaſe of nobility?” 
Yet, wherever ſuperb titles are faith- 
fully offered as the reward of merit, he 
thought the allurements of ambition 
were too tranſporting to be reſiſted. 
But to return. ; 
Polydore, a new inhabitant in a fort 
of wild, uninhabited country, was now 
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aſcended to the top of a mountain, and 


in the full en oyment of a very extenſive .' 


proſpect. Betore him a broad and wind- 
ing valley, varlega ad with all the charms 
of landſkip. Fertile meadows, glitter- 
ing (treams, pendent rocks, and noddin 

ruins. But neſe, indeed, were — 
leſs the objects of his attention, than 
thoſe diſtant hills and ſpires that were 
almoſt concealed by one undiſtinguiſhed 
azure. The fea, indeed, appeared to 
cloſe the ſcene, though, dittant as it 
was, it but little variegated the view. 
Hardly, indeed, were it diſtinguithable, 
but for the beams of a deſcending ſun, 
which at the ſame time warned our tra- 
veller to return, betore the duſkineſs 
and dews of evening had rendered his 


walk uncomfortable. 


He had now deſcended to the foot of 
the mountain, when he remarked an old 
hermit approaching to a little hut, w!tich 
he had formed with his own hands, at 
the very bottom of the precipice. Poly- 
dore, all enamoured ot the beauties he 
had been ſurveying, could not avoid 
wondering at his conduct, who, not con- 
tent with ſhunning all commerce with 
mankind, had contrived as much as 


(ible to exclude all views of nature. 


e accoſted him in the manner follow- 
ing— Father, ſays he, it is with no 
© ſmall ſurpriſe, that I obſerve your 
choice of ſituation, by which you ſeem 
to neglect the moſt_ diſtant and de- 
* lighttul lan Iſłip that ever my eyes be- 
© held. The hill, beneath which you 
have contrived to hide your habita- 
tation, would have afforded you ſuch 
a variety of natural curioſities, as, to a 
pra lo contemplative, mult appear 

ighly entertaining; and 2s the cell 
to which you are advancing is leem- 
ingly of your own contrivance, me- 
thinks 'twas probable you would ſo 
have placed it, as to preleat them, in 
all their beauty, to your cye. 

The hermit made him this anſwer 
* My ſon,” fays he, © the evening. ap- 
« proaches, and you have deviated from 
your way. I would not therefore de- 
© tain you by my ſtory, did not I ima- 
© gine the moon would prove a later 
© guide to you, aun that tctting ſun, 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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which you muſt otherwiſe rely upon. 
Enter, therefore, for a while into my 
cave, and I will give you then tone 
account of my adventures, waich will 
folve your doubts, perhaps, more ef- 
6 tectually, than _ method I can pro- 
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* poſe. But before you enter my lone 
© abode, calculated only for the uſe of 
meditation, dare to contemn ſuperflu- 
ous magnificence, and render thyſelf 
worthy of the Being I contemplate. 
Know, then, that I owe what the 
world is pleaſed to call my ruin (and 
indeed juſtly, were it not for the uſe 
which I have made of it) to an aſſured 
dependence, in a literal ſenſe, upon 
confuſed and diſtant proſpects: a con- 
ſideration, which 2 ecd ſo affect- 
ed me, that I ſhall never hencetorth 
enjoy a landſ{kip that lies at ſo remote 
a dikange, as not to exhibit all it's 
parts. And, indeed, were I to form 
the leaſt pretenſions to what your world 
calls taſte, I might even then perhaps 
contend that a well diſcriminated land- 
ſkip was at all times to be preferred 
to a diſtant and promiſcuous azure. 
I was born in the pariſh of a noble- 
man who arrived to the principal ma- 
na nt of the buſmeſs of the nation. 
The heir of his family and myſelf were 
of the ſame age, and, for ſome time, 
ſchool-fellows. I had made conſider- 
able advances in his eſteem; and the 
mutual affection we entertained for 
each other, did not long remain un- 
obſerved by his family or my own. 
He was ſent early upon his travels, 
purſuant to a very injudicious cuſtom, 
and my parents were ſolicited to con- 
ſent that I might accompany him. In- 
timations were given to my friends, 
that a perſon of ſuch importance as his 
father might contribute much more to 
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moſt diligence I could uſe in purſuit 
of it. M father, I remember, aſ- 
© ſented with reluftance : my mother, 
© fired with the ambition of her ſon's 


| © future greatneſs, through much im- 


« portunity . wrung from him his flow 
* leave.” I, for my own part, wanted 
© no great perſuaſion. We made what 
tis called the great tour of Europe. We 
© neither of us, I believe, could be ſaid 
© to want natural ſenſe ; but being ba- 
© niſhed ſo early in life, were more at- 
© tentive toevery deviation from our own 
© indifferent Lone, than to any ule- 
ful examination of their policies or 
manners. Judgment, for the moſt 
part, ripens e Fanty often 
* expands her bloſſoms all at once. 

< We were now returning home from 
© a ſix year's abſence ; anticipating the 
£ — of our paren:s and relations, 


my immediate promotion, than the ut- 
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« when-my ever-honoured compaplon 
© was attacked by a fever. All poſſible 
© means of ſafety proving anal inef- 
fectual, he accoſſed me in one of his 
© lucid intervals as follows. 

« Alas! my Clytander, my life, they 
tell me, is of very ſhort continuance. 
The next paroxyſm of my fever will 
% probably be concluſive. 

The prolpett of this ſudden change 
does not allow me to ſpeak the grati- 
ce tude I owe thee; much leſs to reward 
* the kindneſs on which it is fo juſtly 
« grounded. Thou knoweſt I was ſent 
« away early from my parents, and the 
more rational part of my life has been 
paſſed with thee alone. It cannot be 
but they will prove ſolicĩtous in their 
enquiries concerning me. Thy narra- 
« tive will awake their tenderneſs, and 
* they cannot but conceive ſome for their 
« ſon's companion and his friend. What 
« Twould hope is, that they will render 
& thee ſome ſervices, in place of thoſe 
60 their beloved ſon intended thee, and 
* which I can unfeignedly aſſert, would 
have beenonly bounded by my power. 
„ My dear companion, farewell! All 
other temporal enjoyments have I ba- 
* niſhed from my heart: but friendſhi 
& lingers long, and 'tis with tears 
&« ſay, Farewell!“ 

My concern was truly fo great, 
that, upon my arrival in my native 
country, it was not at all encreaſed by 
the conſideration that the nobleman, 
on whom my hopes depended, was 
removed from all his places. I waited 
on him; and .he appeared ſenſibly 
grieved that the friendſhi p he hadever 
— could no ſo little avail me. 

e recommended me, however, to a 
triend of his that was then of the ſuc- 
ceſsful party, and who, he was aſſur- 
ed, would, at his requeſt, aſſiſt me to 
the utmaſt of his power. I was now 
in the prime of life, which I effectu- 
ally conſumed upon the empty forms 
of court-attendance, Hopes aroſe be- 
fore me like bubbles upon a ſtream ; 
as quick ſucceeding one another, as 
ſuperficial and as vain. Thus buſied 
in my purſuit, and reje&ing the aſſiſt- 
ance of cool examination, I found the 
winter of life approaching, and no- 
thing procured to ſhelter or protect me 
when my ſecond patron died. A race 
of new ones appeared before me, and 
even yet kept my expectations in play. 
© I wiſhed indeed I had retreated ou? 

© but 
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but to retire at laſt unrecompenſed, and 
© when a few months attendance might 
* happen to prove ſucceſsful, was | 
© yond all power of reſolution. 
However, after a few years more 
© attendance, diſtributed in equal pro- 
@ portions upon each of theſe new pa- 
© trons, I at length obtained a place of 
© much trouble and ſmall emolument. 
On the acceptance of this, my eyes 
© ſeemed open all at once. I had no 
© paſſion remaining for the ſplendor 
© which was grown familiar to me, and 
« for ſervility and confinement I enter- 
© tained an utter averſion, I officiated 
© however for a few weeks in my poſt, 
« wondering ſtill more and more how I 
© could ever covet the life I led. I was 
ever moſt ſincere, but ſincerity claſh- 
© ed with my ſituation every moment 
© of the day. In ſhort, I returned home 
© to a paternal income, not indeed in- 
© tending that auſtere life in which you 
© atpreicnt find me engaged. I thought 
© to content myſelf with common ne- 
© ceſlaries, and to give the reſt, if aught 
© remained, to charity ; determined, 
© however, to avoid all appearance of 
« ſingularity. But, alas! to my great 
« {urprize, the perſon who ſupplied my 
© expences had fo far — my lit- 
© tle affairs, that, when my debts, &c. 
« werediſcharged, I was unable to ſub- 


© liſt in any better manner than I do at 
* preſent. I grew at firſt entirely me- 
© Iancholy; left the country where I was 
born, and raiſed the humble Tootthat 
covers me in a country where I am 
not known. 1 now begin to think 
myſelf happy in my preſent way of 
lite: I cultivate a tew vegetables to 
ſupport me ; and the little well there, 
is a very clear one. I am now an uſe- 
leſs individual; little able to benefit 
mankind ; but a prey to ſhame, and 
to confuſion, on the firſt glance of 
every eye that knows me. My ſpirits 
are indeed ſomething raiſed by a clear 
iky, or a meridian ſun; but as to ex- 
tenlive views of the country, I think 
them well enough exchanged for the 
warmth and comfort which this vale 
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per ambition of age, and it is conteſ- 
—_ my ſupreme one. 

© Yet will I riot permit you to depart 
© from an hermit, without one inftruc- 
© tive leſſon. Whatever ſituation in 
© lite you ever wiſh or propoſe for your- 
« ſelf, acquire a clear and lucid idea of 
© the inconveniencies attending it. L 
© utterly contemned and rejected, after 
da month's experience, the very poſt I 
© had all my lite-time been ſolicitous 
« procure,* 


ESSAY VIL 


ON DISTINCTIONS, ORDERS, AND DIGNITIES, 


"T3 ſubject turned upon the na- 
ture of ſocieties, ranks, orders, 
and d iſt inctions, amongſt men. 

A gentleman of ſpirit, and of the 

lar faction, had been long declaim- 
ng againſt any kind of honours that 
tended to elevate a body of people into 
a diſtin ſpecies from the reſt of the 
nation. Particularly titles and blue rib- 
bands were the object of his indignation. 
They were, as he pretended, too jnvi- 
dious an oſtentation of ſuperiority, to 
be allowed in any nation that ſtiled itſelf 
free. Much was ſaid upon the ſubject 
of appearances, ſo faras they were coun- 
tenanced by law or cuſtom. The bi- 
thop's lawn; the marſhal's truncheon ; 
2 robe; and the judgeꝰs peruke; 
were conſidered only as neceſſary ſubſti- 


totes, where genuine purity, real cou- 


1 


rage, native dignity, and ſuitable pene- 
tration, were wanting to compleat the 
characters of thoſe to whom they were 
aſſigned. 

It was urged that policy had often ef. 
fectually made it a point to dazzle in 
order to enſlave; and inſtances were 
brought of groundleſs diſtinctions borne 
about in the glare of day by certain per- 
ſons, who, being CI. of them, 


would be leſs eſteemed the mean» 
eſt JI 
e acknowledged, indeed,that kings, 


the fountains of all political honour, had 
hitherto ſhewn no complaiſance to that 
ſex whoſe ſofter diſpoſitions rendered 
them more excuſably fond of ſuch pe- 
culiarities. 


That, in favour of the ladies, he 


ſhould eſteem himſelf ſufſiciently happy ; 
B 2 + 


affords me. Eaſe is at leaſt the pro- 
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in the honour of inventing one order, 
which ſhould be ſtyled The moſt pow- 
erful order of beauties. 

That their number in Great Britain 
ſhould be limited to five thouſand ; the 
dignity tor ever to be conferred by the 
queen atone, who ſhould be ſtyled fove- 
reign of the order, and the reſt the com- 

ions. 

That the inſtalment ſhould be ren- 
dered a thouſand times more ceremoni- 
ous, the dreſſes more ſuperb, and the 
plumes more enormous, than thoſe al- 
ready in ule amongſt the companions of 
the garter. 

That the diſtinguiſhing badge of this 


order thould be an artificial noſegay, to 


be worn on the left breaſt ; conſiſting of 


a lilly and a roſe, the proper emblems 
of complexion, and intermixed with a 
branch of myrtle, the tree ſacred to 
Venus. | 

That inftead of their ſhields being 
fixed to the ſtalls appointed for this or- 
der, there ſhould be a gallery erected 
to receive their pictures at full length. 
Their portraits to be taken by tour 
pony of the greateſt eminence; and 

e whoſe painting was preferred, to be 

ſtyled A knight of the role and lilly. 
That when any perſon addreſſed a 
letter to a lady of this order, the ſtyle 
mould always be To the Right Beauti- 
ful Miſs or Lady Such-a-one. 

He ſeemed for ſome time undeter- 
mined whether they ſhould forfeit their 
title upon marriage; but at length, for 


AND MANNERS, 
many reaſons, ' propoſed it ſhould be 
continued to them. 

And thus far the gentleman proceed- 
ed in his harrangue; when it was objec&t- 
ed that the queen, unleſs ſhe unaccount- 
ably choſe to mark out game for h 
huſband, could take no ſort of oleaſuſ 
in conferring this honour where it was 
moſt due: that as ladics in years, 
this epithet of Beautiful would bur. 
leſque them; and, in ſhort, conſidering 
the trailty of beauty, there was no laſt- 
ing compliment that could be beſtowed 
upon it. 

At this the orator ſmiled, and ac- 
knowledged it was true: but aſked at 
the ſame time, why it was more abſurd 
to ſtyle a lady right beautiful, in the 
days of her deformity, than to term a 
peer right honourable when he grew a 
— 2 mankind? 

That this was ſometimes the caſe, he 
ſaid, was not to be diſputed ; becauſe 
titles have been ſometimes granted to a 
worthleſs ſon, in conſequence of a fa- 
ther's enormous wealth moſt unjuſtly 
acquired. And few. had ever ſurpaſſed 
— villainy the right honourable the Earl 
of A . 

The company was a little furprifed at 
the ſophiſtry of our declaimant, How- 
ever, it was replied to, by a perſon pre- 
ſent, that Lord 's title being fictiti- 
ous, no one ought to inſtance him to the 
diſadvantage of the Peerage, who had, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, never been of that 
number, 


ESSAY VII. 


ON THE SAME SUBJECT» 


HT. declaimant I before men- 
tioned, continued his harrangue. 
There are (ſaid he) certain epithets 
which ſo frequently occur, that they 
are the leſs conſidered ; and which are 
ſeldom or never examined, on account 
of the many opportunities of examina- 
tion that preſent themſelves. 
© Of this kind is the word Gentleman. 
This word, on it's firſt introduction, 
was given, I ſuppole, to freemen, in op- 


poſition to vaſſals; theſe being tlie two 
claſſes into which the nation was once 
divided*. The freeman was he, who 
was poſſeſſed of land, and could there- 
fore ſubſiſt without manual labour; the 
vaſſal, he whe tenanted the land, and 
was obliged to his thane for the neceſſa- 
ries of hte. The different manners, we 
_ preſume, that ſprung from their 
different ſituations and connect ĩons, oc- 
caſioned the one to be denominated a ci - 


* As the author is not writing a treatiſe on the feudal law, but a moral eſſay, any little 
innaccuracies it is to be hoped will be over-looked by thoſe, who, from ſeveral late treatiſes 
on this ſubject might expect great exactneſs and preciſion in a ſerious diſcuſſion of this 


. 


vilized 
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vilized or gentle perſonage; and the 
other to obtain the name of a mere ruſ- 
tic or villain. 

But upon the publication of cruſades, 
the ſtate of things was conſiderably al- 
tered: it was then that every freeman 
&:tinguiſhed the ſhield which he wore 
th tome painted emblem or device; 
and this, in order that his fellow-com- 
batants might attribute to him his pro- 

er applauſe; which, upon account of 
Familar accoutrements, might be other- 
wile ſubje& to milapplication. 

© Upon this there aroſe a diſtinction 
betwixt freeman and freeman. All 
who had ſerved in thoſe religious wars 
continued the uſe of their firſt devices, 
but all devices were not illuſtrated by 
the ſame pretenſions to military glory. 

© However, theſe campaigns were diſ- 
continued: freſh families ſprung up; 
who, without any pretence to mark them- 


ſelves with ſuch devices as theſe holy 


ce Mhatants, were yet as deſirous of re- 
ſpect, of eſtimation, of diſtinction. It 
would be tedious enough: to trace the 
ſteps by which money eſtabliſhes even 
abſurdity. A court of heraldry ſprung 
up to ſupply the place of cruſade ex- 
ploits, to grant imaginary ſhields and 
trophies to families that never wore real 
armour, and it is but of late that it has 
been diſcovered to have no real juriſdic- 
tion. 
© Yet cuſtom is not at once overthrown; 

and he is even now deemed a gentleman 
who has arms recorded in the Herald's 
Office, and at the ſame time follows 
none except a liberal employment. 

Allowing this diftinCtion, it is obvi- 
ous to all who conſider, that a churliſh, 
moroſe, illiterate clown; a lazy, beg- 

rly, ſharping vagabond ; a ſtupid, 
ubberly, inactive ſot, or pick-pocket, 
nay even an highwayman, may be ne- 
vertheleſs a gentleman as by law eſta- 
bliſhed. In ſhort, that the definition 
may, together with others, include allo 
the filth, the ſcum, and the dregs of the 
creation. 8 

Rut do we not appear to diſallow this 
account, when we lay, ſuch or ſuch 
te an action was not done in a gentle- 
% man-like manner —fuch uſage was 


te not the behaviour of a gentleman,” 


and fo forth? We leem thus to infinu- 
te that the appeliation of Gentleman re- 


gards morals as well as family; and that 


* , 


integrity, politeneſs, generoſity, and 
affability, have the trueſt claim to a diſ- 
tinction of this kind. Whence then 
ſhall we ſuppoſe was derived this contra- 
diction? Shall we ſay that the plebei- 
ans, having the virtues on their fide, by 
degrees removed this appellatioa from 


the baſis of family to that of merit; 


which they eſteemed, and not unjuſtl 
to be the true and proper pedeſtal ? 
This the gen . ſcarce allow. 
Shall we then inſiſt that every thing 
great and god-like was ary fon the 
atchievement of the gentry ? But this, 
perhaps, will not obtain the approba- 
tion of the commoners. 

© Toreconcile the difference, let us 
ſuppoſe the denomination may belong 
_— to two ſorts of men. The one, 
what may be ſtiled a gentleman, de jure, 
Viz. a man of generolity, politeneſs, 
learning, taſte, genius, or affability z 
in ſhort, accompliſhed in all that is 
ſplendid, gr endeared to us by all that is 
amiable, on the one fide: and on the 
other, a gentleman, de facto, or what, 
to Enliſh readers, I would term a gen- 
tleman as by law eſtabliſhed. 

As to the latter appellation, what is 
really eſſential, or, as logicians would 
ſay, © quarto modo proprium, is 2 
real, or at leaſt ſpecious, claim to the 
inheritance of certain coat-armour from 
a ſecond or more diſtant anceſtor ; and 
this unſtained by any mechanical or 
illiberal employment. 

© We may diſcover, on this ſtate of the 
caſe, that, CY materiala differente 
this diſtintion ſuppoſes, yet it is not 
wholly — for à gentleman 
de jure to render himſelf in ſome fort a 
gentleman de facto. A certain ſum of 


money, depoſited in the hands of my 


good friends Norroy or Rogue-dragon, 
will convey to him a coat of arms de- 


ſcending from as many anceſtors as he 


pleaſes, On the other hand, the gen- 
tleman de facto may become a gentle- 
man alto de jure, by the acquiſition of 
certain virtues, which are rarely all of 
them unattainable. The latter, I muſt 
acknowledge, is the more difficult taſk ; 
at leaſt we may daily diſcover crowds 
acquire ſufficient wealth to buy genti 
lity, but very few that poſſeſs the vir- 
tues which ennoble human nature, and 
(in the beſt ſenſe of the word) conſti- 
tute a GENTLEMAN,” 


ESSAY * 


* 
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ESSAY IX 


A CHARACTER, 


2 was a youth ſo amply fur- 
| niſhed with every excellence 
of mind, that he ſeemed alike capable 
of acquiring or diſregarding the goods 
of fortune. He had indeed all the — 
ing and erudition that can be derived 
from univerſities, without the pedantry 
and ill manners which are too often their 
attendants. What few or none acquire 
by the moſt intenſe aſſiduity, he poſſeſ- 
ſed by nature: I mean, that elegance of 


taſte, which diſpoſed him to admire 


beauty under it's great varietyof appear- 
ances. It paſſed not unobſerved by him 
either in the cut of a ſlieve, or the inte- 
grity of a moral action. The propor- 
tion of a ſtatue, the convenience of an 
edifice, the movement in a dance, and 
the complexion of a cheek or flower, af- 
forded him ſenſations of beauty ; that 
beauty with inferior geniuſes are taught 
coldly to diſtinguiſh, or to diſcern rather 
than feel. He could trace the excellen- 
cies both of the courtier and the ſtudent, 
who are mutually ridiculous in the eyes 
of each other. He had nothing in his 
character that could obſcure ſo great ac- 
compliſhments, beſide the want, the to- 
tal want, of a defire to exhibit them, 
Through this it came to paſs, that what 
would have raiſed another to the heights 
ot” reputation, was oftentimes in him 
paſſed over unregarded. For, in reſpect 


to — obſeryers, it is requiſite to 
{ 


ay ſome ſtreſs yourſelf, on what you 
intend ſhould be remarked — others; 
and this never was his way. His know- 
ledge of books had in ſome degree dimi- 
niſhed his knowledge of the world; or, 


rather, the external forms and manm 
of it. His ordinary converſation waz, 
perhaps, rather too pregnant with ſen- 
timent, the uſual fault of rigid ſtudents ; 
and this he would in ſome degree have 
regulated better, did not the univerſa- 
lity of his genius, together with the me- 
thod of his education, fo largely con- 
tribute to this amiable defect, This 
kind of aukwardneſs (ſince his modeſ- 
ty will allow it no better name) may be 
compared to the ſtiffneſs of a fine piece 
of brocade, whoſe turgeſcency indeed 
conſtitutes, and is inſeparable from, it's 
value, He gave delight by an happy 
boldneſs in the extirpation of common 
prejudices ; which he could as reac! 
penetrate, as he could humourouſly ridi- 
cule: and he had ſuch entire poſſeſſion of 
the hearts as well as underſtandings of 
his friends, that he could ſoon make the 
moſt ſurpriſing paradoxes believed and 
well accepted. His image, like that of 
a ſovereign, could give an additional 
value to the moſt precious ore; and we 
no ſooner believed our eyes that it was he 
who ſpake it, than we as readily be- 
lieved whatever he had to fay. In this 
he differed from Wr, that he had 
the talent of rendered the greateſt vir- 
tues unenvied : whereas the later ſhone 
more remarkably in making his very 
faults agreeable, I mean in re to 
thoſe few he had to exerciſe his ſkill. 


N. B. This was written, in an ex- 
tempore manner, on my friend's wall 
at Oxford, with a black lead pencil, 
1735, and intended for his character. 


ESSAY X. 


ON RESERVE, 


A FRAGMENT, 


-VAKING an evening's walk with 


a friend in the country, among 


many grave remarks, he was making the 
following obervation. There is not,” 
fays, he, any one quality ſo inconſiſt- 
ent with reſpect, as what is commonly 


© called familarity. You do not find 
© one in fifty, whoſe regard is proof 
© againſt it. At the ſame time, it is 
© hardly poſſible to inſiſt upon ſuch a 
© deference as will render ou ridicu- 
© lous, if it be ſupported by common 
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* ſenſe. Thus much at leaſt is evident, 
* that your demands will be ſo ſucceſs- 
ful, as to procure a greater ſhare than 
if you had made no ſuch demand. I 
may frankly own to you, Leander, 
that I frequently derived uneaſineſs, 
from a familiarity with ſuch perſons as 
deſpiſed n they could obtain 
with caſe. Were it not better, there- 
fore, to be ſomewhat frugal of our 
ability, at leaſt to allot it only to the 
few perſons of diſcernment who can 
make the proper diſtintion betwixt 
real dignity and pretended : to neglect 
thoſe characters, which, being impa- 
tient to grow familiar, are at the fame 
time very far from familiarity- proof; 
to have poſthumous fame in view, 
which affords us the moſt pleaſing 
landſkip: to enjoy the amulement of 
reading, and the conſciouſneſs that 
reading paves the way to general eſ- 
teem; to preſerve a conſtant regularity 
of temper, and alſo of conſtitution, 
for the moſt part but little conſiſtent 
with a promiſcuous intercourſe with 
men: to ſhun all illiterate, though 
ever ſo joy ful aſſemblies, inſipid, per- 
haps, when yrs and upon reflec- 
tion painful: to meditate on thoſe 
abſent or departed friends, who value 
or valued us for thoſe qualities with 
which they were beſt acquainted : to 
partake with ſuch a friend as you, the 
delights of a ſtudious and rational re- 
tirement——Arenot theſe the paths that 
lead to happineſs?” 

In anſwer to this (for he ſeemed to 
feel ſome late mortification) I obſerved, 
that what we loſt by familiarity in re- 
ſpect, was generally made up to us by 
the affection it procured ; and that an 
abſolute ſolitude was ſo very contrary to 
our natures, that were he excluded from 
ſociety but for a ſingle fortnight, he 
would be exhilarated at the fight of the 
firſt beggar that he ſaw. 

What follows were thoughts thrown 
out in our further diſcourſe upon the 
ſubject; without order or connection, 
as they occur to my remembrance. 

Some reſerve is a debt to- ence ; 
as freedom and ſimplicity of converſa- 
tion is a debt to good-nature. 

There would not be any abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for reſerve, if the world were ho- 
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gree of deference, it ſeems neceſſary that 
people ſhould imagine you have more 
accompliſhments than you diſcover. 


It is on this depends one of the excel- 


lencies pf the judicious Virgil. He leaves 
ou ſomething ever to imagine: and ſuch 
is the conſtitution of the human mind, 
that we think ſo highly of nothing, as 
of that whereof we do not ſee the bounds. 
"This, as Mr. Burke ingeniouſly ob- 
Terves, affords the pleature when we 
ſurvey a Cylinder“; and Sir John Suck- 
ling lays— 


They who know all the wealth they have, 
are poor 3 
© He's only rich who cannot tell his tor.” 


A _— that _ —— to himſelf 

t deference, will, perhaps, gain his 
— by ſilence, as Fffctually as by 
any thing he can ſay. 

o be, however, a niggard of one's 
obſervations, is ſo much worſe than to 
hoard up one's money, as the former 
may be both imparted and retained at 
the ſame time. 

Men oftentimes pretend to proportion 
their reſpe& to real deſert; but a ſuper- 
cilious reſerve and diſtance wearies them 
into a compliance with more. This ap- 
pears ſo very manifeſt to many perſons 
of the lofty character, that they uſe no 
better means to acquire reſpe& than like 
highwaymen to make a demand of it. 
They will, like Empedocles, jump into 


the fire, rather than betray the mortal 


part of their character. 
It is from the ſame principle of diſ- 
tance that nations are brought to believe 


that their great duke knoweth all things; 


as is the caſe in ſome countries. 


© Men, while no human form or fault they 
ſce, 

Excuſe the want of ev'n humanity : 

And eaſtern kings, who vulgar view diſdain, 

Require no worth to fix their awful reign. 

You cannot ſay in truth what may diſgrace 


em : 

You know in what predicament to place em. 
Alas! in all the glare of light reveal'd, 

Ev'n virtue charms us lefs than vice conceal'd!* 


For ſome ſmall worth he had, the man was 


priz d. 
He added frankneſs — and he grew deſps'd,* 
We want comets, not ordinary planets: 


neſt: yet, even then, it would prove ex- Jade quetidianarum hurum for marum. 
pedient. For, in order to attain any de- TERENCE, 
® Treatiſe of the Sublime and Beautifyl. 


— 


Hunc 
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Hunc cælum, & /*e!las, & decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla + 
Jmbuti ſpeci ent. 


Virtues, like eſſences, loſe their fra- 
grance when expoſed. They are ſenſi- 
tive plants, which will not bear too fa- 
miliar approaches. 

Let us be careful to diſtinguiſh mo- 
deſty, which is ever amiable, from re- 
ſerve, which is only prudent. A man 
is hated ſometimes for pride, when it 
was an excels of humility gave the oc- 
caſion. 

What is often termed ſhyneſs, is no- 
thing more than refy®d ſenſe, and an 
indifference to common obſervations. 

The reſerved man's intimate ac- 
quaintance are, for the moſt part, fonder 
of him, than the perſons of a more atta- 
ble character; i. e. he pays them a 

eater compliment than the other can 

his, as he diſtinguiſhes them more. 

It is indolence, and the pain of being 
upon one's guard, that makes one hate 
an artful character. 

The moſt reſerved of men, that will 
not exchange two ſyllables together in 
an Engliſh coffee-houſe, ſhould they 
meet at Iſpahan, would drink ſherbet, 
and eat a meſs of rice together. 

The man of ſhew is vain: the reſerv- 
ed man is proud more properly. The 
one has greater depth; the other a more 
lively imagination. The one is more 
frequently reſpected; the other more 


generally beloved. The one a Cato: 


the other a Czſar. Vide Salluſt. 
What Cæſar ſaid of * Rubicundos 
amo; pallidos timeo; may be ap- 


plied to familiarity, and to reſerve. 


A reſerved man often makes it a rule 
to leave company with a good ſpeech ; 


and I believe ſometimes proceeds fo tar 


as to leave company, becauſe he has 
made one, Let it is his fate often, like 
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the mole, to imagine himſclf deep, when 


he is near the ſurface. 

Were it prudent to decline this re- 
ſerve, and this horror of diſcloſing foi- 
bles ; to give up a of a — to 
ſecure the reſt? The world will certain- 
ly inſiſt upon having ſome part to pull to 
pieces. Let us throw out ſome follies to 
the envious z as we give up counters to 


an 222 or a barrel to a whale, 


in order to ſave one's money and one's 
ſhip : to let it make exceptions to one's 
head of hair, if one can eſcape being 
ſtahbed in the heart. 

The reſerved man ſhould drink dou- 
ble glaſſes. | p 

Prudent men lock up their motives ; 
letting familiars have a key to their 
heart, as to their garden. 

A relerved man is in continual con- 
flict with the ſocial part of bis nature 
and even grudges himſelf the laugh in- 
to which he ſometimes is betrayed. 


© Seldom he ſmiles— 

© And ſmiles in ſuch a ſort as he diſdained 

© Himfſelf—that could be moved to ſmile at 
any thing. 


A fool and his words are ſoon part. 
© ed;* for fo thould the proverb run. 

Common underſtandings, like cits in 
gardening, allow no ſhades to their pic- 
ture. 

Modeſty often paſſes for arrant 
haughtincſs; as what 5» deemed ſpirit 
in an horſe proceeds from fear. 

The higher character a perſon ſup- 
ports, the more he ſhould regard his 
minuteſt actions. 

The reſcrved man ſhould bring a cer. 
tificate of his honeſty, betore he be ad- 
mitted into company. 
© Relerve is no more eſſentially con- 
nected with underſtanding, than a 
church-organ with devotion, or wine 
with good-nature®, 


ESSAY XI. 


ON EXTERNAL FIGURE, 


HERE is a young gentleman in 

my pariſh, who, on account ot his 
ſuperior equipage, is eſteemed unixerſal- 
ly more proud and more haughtythan his 


neighbours. Tis frequently hinted, 
that he is by no means intiticd to fo 
ſplendid an appearance, either by his 
birth, his tation, or his fortune; and 


. ® Theſe were no other than a collection of hints, when 1 propoſed to write a poetical 


eſlay on Relerve, 


that 


J 
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that it is, of conſequn-*, mere pride that 
urges hun to lie „cyon! ts rank, or 
renders him blind to the kr enge of 
it. With all this fondneſs for external 
ſplendor, he is a moſt affable and ingeni- 
ous man; and for this reaſon I am incli- 
ned to vindicate him, when theſe things 
are mentioned to his diſadvantage. 

In the firſt place, it is by no means 
clear, that dreſs and equipage are ſure 
ſigns of pride. Where it is joined with 
a Lneretliovebahaviour, ic becomes then 
a corroborative teſtimony. But this is 
not always the caſe : the refinements of 
luxury in equipage, or a table, are per- 
haps as often the gratiſications of fancy, 
as the conſequence of an ambition to 
ſurpaſs and eclipſe our equals. Who- 
ever thinks that taſte has nothing to do 
here, muſt confine the expreſſion to im- 

roper limits; aſſuredlyimagination may 
fin it's account in them, wholly in- 
dependent of worldly homage and conſi- 
derations more invidious. 

In the warmth of friendſhip for this 
gentleman, I am ſometimes prompted 
to go further. I infiſt, it is not birth 
or fortune only that give a perſon claim 
to a ſplendid appearance; that it may be 
conferred by other qualifications, in 
which my friend is acknowledged to 


have a ſhare. 


I have ſometimes urged that remark- 
able ingenuity, any great degree of me- 
rit in learning, arts or ſciences, are a 
more reaſonable authority for a ſplendid 
appearance than thoſe which are com- 
monly preſumed to be ſo. That there 
is ſomething more perſonal in this kind 
of advantages than in rank or fortune, 
will not be denied: and ſurely there 


ought to be ſome 8 obſerved 


betwixt the caſe and the thing encloſed. 
The propenſity of rich and worthleſs 
people to appear with a ſplendour upon 
all occaſions, puts one in mind of the 
country ſhopkeeper, who gilds his boxes 
in order to — the receptacle of pitch or 
tobacco. It is not unlike the manage- 
ment at our theatres royal, where you 
ſee a piece of candle honoured with a 
crown, 

I have generally conſidered thoſe as 
privileged people, who are able to ſup- 
port the character they aſſume, Thoſe 
who are incapable of ſhining but by 
dreſs, would do well to conhder that 
the contraſt betwixt them and their 
cloaths turns out much to their diſad- 
vantage. It is on this account I have 


ſometimes obſerved with pleaſure ſome 
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noblemen of immenſe forinne to dreſs 
exceedingly plain, 

If drets be only allowable to perſons 
of family, it may then be coabd-red as 
a ſort of tamily livery, and Jack the 
grocm may, with equal ji itice, pride 

imſelf upon the gaudy worirobe his 
maſter gives him. Nay more For a 
gentleman, before he hires a ſervant, 
will require lome teſtimcny his merit, 
whereas the matter challenges his own 
right to ſplendour, though poſſeſſed of 
no merit at all. 

Upon my preſent ſcheme of dreſs, it 
may {eem to anſwer ſome very good 
purpoſes. It is then eſtabliſhed on the 
ſame foundation as the judge's rohe 
and the prelate's lawn. If dreis were 
only authorized in men of ingenyity, 
we ſhould find many aiming at the pre- 
vious merit, in hopes of the ſubſequent 
diſtinction. The finery of an empty 
fellow would render him as ridiculous 
as a ſtar and garter would one never 
knighted : and men would uſe as com- 
mendable a diligence to qualify them- 
ſelves for a brocaded waiſtcoat, or a 
gold ſnuſf- box, as they now do to pro- 
cure themſelves a right of inveſting their 
limbs in lawn or ermine. We ſhould 
not eſteem a man a coxcomb for his 
dreſs, till, by frequent converſation, we 
diſcovered a flaw in his title. If he was 
incapable of uttering a bon mot, the 
gold upon his coat would ſeem forei 
to his circumſtances. A man ſhould 
not wear a French dreſs, till he could 
give an account of the beſt French au- 
thors : and he ſhould be verſcd in all the 
Oriental languages before he ſhould pre- 
ſume to wear a diamond. 

It may be urged, that men of the 
greateſt merit may not be able to ſhew it 
in their dreſs, on account of thir ſlen- 
der income. Bat here it ſhould be con- 
ſidered that another part of the world 
would find their equipage ſo much re- 


duced by a ſumptuary law of this na- 


ture, that a very moderate degree of 
ſplendour would diſtinguiſh them more 
than 2 greater does at preſent. 

What I propoſe, however, upon the 
whole, is, that men of merit ſhould be 
allowed to dreſs in proportion to it ; but 
this with the privilege of appearing 
plain, whenever they tound an expedi- 
ency in ſo doing: as a nobleman lays 
aſide his garter, when he ſees no valu- 
able conſequence in the diſcovery of his 
quality. ; 
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AND MANNERS, 


ESSAY XII. 


A CHARACTER. 
© ANIME NIL MANIA LAUDIS EGRENTES,? 


1 is an order of perſons in 
the world, whoſe. thoughts never 
deviate from the common road ; what- 
ever events occur, whatever objects pre- 
ſent themiclves, their obſervations are 


as uniform, as though theywere the con- 


ſequence of inſtint. There is nothing 
places theſe men in a more inſignificant 
point of light, than a compariſon of 
their ideas with the refinements of ſome 
great genius. I ſhall only add, by way 
of reflection, that it is people of this 
ftamp, who, together with the ſoundeſt 


health, often enjoy the greateſt equani- 
mity: their ps like dull ſeeds, 


being the leaſt apt to endanger or miſ- 
ide them: yet ſuch is the fatality! 
ſen of genius are often expected to act 


with molt diſcretion, on account of that 


very fancy which is their greateſt impe- 
diment. 

I was taking a view of Weſtminſter 
Abbey, with an old gentleman of ex- 
ceeding honeſty, but the ſame degree of 
underſtanding as that I have deſcribed. 

There had nothing paſſed in our way 


thither, beſide the cuſtomary ſalutations, fect 


and an endeavour to decide with accu- 
racy upon the preſent temperature of 
the weather. On paſſing over the 
threſhold, he obſerved with an air of 
thoughtfulneſs, that it was a brave an- 
cient place. 

I told him, I thought there was none 
more ſuitable, to moralize upon the fu- 
tility of all earthly glory, as there was 
none which contained the aſhes of men 
that had acquired a greater ſhare of it. 
On this he gave a nod of approbation, 
but did not ſeem to comprehend me. 

Silence enſued for many minutes; 
when having had time to upon the 
monuments of men famous in their ge- 
nerations, he ſtood collected in himſelf, 
aſſuring me, There was no ſort of ex- 
cellence could exempt a man from 
death. 

I applauded the juſtice of his obſer- 
vation; and ſaid, it was not only my 


preſent opinion, but had been ſo for a 
number of years. Right,” ſays he, 
and for my own part I ſeldom love to 
« publiſh my remarks upon a ſubject, 
© till I have had them confirmed to me 
by a long courſe of experience. 

This laſt maxim, ſomewhat” beyond 
his uſual depth, occaſioned a ſilence of 
ſome few minutes. The ſpring had 
been too much bent to recover imme- 
diately it's wonted vigour. We had 
taken ſome few turns up and down the 
left-hand ayle, when he caught fight of 
a monument ſomewhat larger than the 
reſt, and more calculated to make im- 
preſſion upon an ordinary imagination. 
As I remember, it was raiſed to an an- 
ceſtor of the D. of Newcaſtle. « Well,” 
ſays he, with an air of cunning, * this 
is indeed a fine piece of workmanſhip; 
© but I cannot conceive this finery is of 
© any ſignification to the perſon buried 
there. I told him, I thought not; 
and that, under a notion of reſpe&t to 
the deceaſed, people were frequently im- 
poſed upon by their own pride and af- 
ation. 

We were now arrived at the monu- 
ment of Sir George Chamberlain; where 
my friend had io pers ſed enough to in- 
form him that he was an eminent phy- 
ſician, when he broke out with precipi- 
tation, and as though ſome important 
diſcovery had -ſtruck his fancy on a ſud- 
den. TI liſtened to him with attention, 
till I found him labouring to inſinuate 
that phyſicians themſelves could not ſave 
_ _ when their time was come, 

e not proceeded many ſteps 
from it before he beckoned to 2 G - 
ceroni. Friend, ſays he, pointing 
with his cane, © how long has that gen- 
- tleman been dead? The man ſet him 
right in that particular;after which put- 
ting ona woeful countenance—* Well,” 
fays he, to behold how faſt time flies 
« away! Tis but a ſmall time to look 
back upon, ſince he and I met at the 
Devil“. Alas ' continued he, we 


A well-known tavern near Temple Bar, 
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* ſhall never do ſo again. Indulging 
myſelf with a pun that eſcaped me on a 
ſudden, I told him I ho not ; and 
immediately took my leave. 

This old gentleman, as I have fince 
heard, paſſed his life chiefly in the coun- 
try; where it faintl ticipated either 
of leaſure or of 4 His chict de- 
lights indeed were (eniual, but thole of 
the leſs vigorous kind; an atternoon's 


pipe, an evening walk, or a nap after 


dinner. His death, which happened, it 
ſeems, quickly atter, was occaſioned by 
an uniform appl cation to Boſtock's cor- 
dial, whatever his caſe required. In- 
deed his diſcourſe, when any complain- 
ed of ſickneſs, was a little exuberant in 


the praiſes of this noble cathartic. But 


his diſtemper proving of a nature to 
which — wholly foreign, 
as well as this precluding the uſe of a 
more effectual recipe, he expifed, not 
without the character of a moſt conſide- 
rate perſon. I find, by one part of his 
will, he obliged his heir to conſame a 


certain — ale among his neigh- 
y : 


bours, onthe he was born; and 
another, left a ring of bells tothe chure 
adjoining to his garden. It looks as if 
the old gentleman had not only an 
averhon to much reflection in himſelf, 
but endeavoured to provide againſt it 
in ſucceeding generations, 

I have heard that he fometimes boaſt. 
ed that he was auiſtant relation of Sir 
Rogerly de Coverly. 


ESSAY XIII. 


AN OPINION 


. 5 remarkable how much go belief 
oſts and apparitions of perſons 
hed has ef round within theſe 
fifty years. This may perhaps be ex- 
lained by the general growth of know- 
ge; and by the conlequent decay of 
ſuperſtition, even in thoſe kingdoms 
where it is molt eſſentially interwoven 
with religion. 

The ſame eredulity, which diſpoſed 
the mind to believe the miracles of a 
popiſh ſaint, ſet aſide at once the inter- 
poſit ion of reaſon ; and produced a fond. 
neſs for the marvellous, which it was 
the prieſt's advantage to promote. 

It may be natural enough to ſuppoſe 
that a belief of this kind might — 
in the days of popiſh infatuation. A 
belief, as much ſupported by ignorance, 
as the ghoſts elves were indebted 
to the night. 

But whence comes it, that narratives 
of this kind have at any time been given, 
by 5 ns of veracity, of judgment, 
and of learning? Men neither liable to 
be deceived themſelves, nor to be ſuſpect- 
ed of an inclination to deceive others, 
though it were their intereſt ; nor who 
could be ſuppoſed to have any intereſt in 
it, even though it were their inclination. 

Here ſeems a further explanation 
wanting than what can be drawn from 
luperſtition, 

I go upon a ſuppoſition, that the re- 
lations themſelves were falſe. For as 


OF GHOSTS, 


to the ments ſometimes uſed in this 
caſe, that ha4 there been no true ſhilling 
there had b<cn no counterfeit, it ſeems 
wholly a piece of ſophiſtry. The true 
ſhilling here ſhould mean the living per- 
ſon; and the counterfeit reſemblance, 
the poſthumous figure of him, that either 
ſtrikes our ſenſes or our imagination. 

Suppoſing no ghoſt then ever appear- 
ed, is it a conſequence that no man could 
ever imagine that — ſaw the figure of 
a perſon deceaſed ? Surely thoſe, who 
fay this, little know the force, the ca- 
price, or the defects, of the imagination. 
- Perſons after a debauch of liquor, or 
under the influence of terror, or in the 
deliria of a fever, or in a fit of lunacy, 
or even walking in their ſleep, have had 
their brain as deeply impreſſed with chi- 
merical repreſentations, as they coniid 
poſſibly have been, had theſe repreſeu- 
tations ſtruck their ſenſes. F 

I have mentioned but a fewinſanc 
wherein the brain is primarily affected. 
Others may be given, perhaps not quite 
ſo common, where the ftronger paſſions, 


either acute or chronical, have impreſſed 


their object upon the brain; and this in 
ſo lively a manner, as to leave the vi- 
fionary no room to doubt of their real 
preſence. 

How difficult then muſt it be to unde. 
ceive a perſon as to objects thus im- 


printed? Imprinted abſolutely with the 
lame tprce as their eyes therulelves could 
C 2 have 


* 
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have poutrayed them! And how many 


perſons mult there needs be, who could 
never be undeceived at all! 

Some of theſe cauſes might not im- 
probably, have given riſe to the notion 
of apparitions : and when the notion had 
been once promulgated, it had a natural 
tendency to produce more inſtances. 

The gloom of night, that was pro- 
ductive of terror, would be naturally 
productive of apparitions. The event 
confirmed it. 

The paſſion of grief for a departed 
friend, of horror for a murdered enemy, 
of remorle for a wronged teſtator, of 
love for a miſtreſs killed by inconſtancy, 
of gratitude to a wije for long fidelity, 
of dere to be reconciled to one who 
died at variance, of impatience to vin- 
dicate what was falſely conſtrued, of 
propenſity to conſult with an adviſer 
that is loſt—The more faint as well as 
the more powertul paſſions, when bear- 
ing relation to a perſon deceaſed, have 
often, I fancy, with concurrent circum- 
ances, been / ſufficient to exhibit the 


dead tg the. living. 
* Bot ee is more, there ſeems no 
er account that is adequate to the 


caſe as I have ſtated it. Allow this, 
and you have at once a reaſon, why the 
moſt upright may have publiſhed a 
falſehood, and the moſt judicious con- 
firmed an abſurdity, 

Suppoling then that apparitions of 
this kind may have ſome real uſe in 
God's moral government : is not any 
moral purpoſe, for which they may be 
employed, as effectually anſwered onmy 
ſuppoſition, as the other? for ſurely it 
cannot be of any importance, by what 
means the brain receives theſe images. 
The effect, the conviction, and the re- 
ſolution conſequent, may be juſt the 
ſame in either of the caſes. 

Such appears to me at leaſt, to be 
the true exiſtence of apparitions. 


* 
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The reaſons againſt any external 
arition, among others that l 
rought, are theſe that follow. 

T hey are, Ithink, never ſeen by day; 
and darknels being the ſcaſon of terror 
and uncertainty, and the imagination 
leſt reſtrained, they are never viſible to 
more than one perſon : which had more 
probably been the cale, were not the vi- 
hon internal. 

They have not been reported to have 
appeared theſe twenty years. What 
cauſe can be aſſigned, were their exiſt- 
ence real, for ſo great a change as their 
diſcontinuance ? 

The cauſe of ſuperſtition has laſt 
ground for this laſt century; the notion of 
ghoſts has been, together, exploded ; a 
reaſon why the imagination ſhould be 
leſs prone to conceive them ; but not a 
reaſon why they themſelves ſhould ceaſe, 

Moſt of thoſe, who relate that theſe 
ſpectres have appeared to them, have 
been perſons either deeply ſuperſtitious 
in other reſpects; of enthuſiaſtic ima- 
ginations, or ſtrong paſſions, which are 
the conſequence; or elſe have allowedly 
telt ſome perturbation at the time. 

Some ſew inſtances may be ſuppoſed, 
where the caprice of imagination, ſo 
very — 7 in dreams, may have 

reſented fantaſms to thoſe that waked. 

believe there are few but can recollect 
ſome, wherein it has wrought miſtakes, 
at leaſt equal to that of a white horſe 
for a winding ſheet, 

To conclude. As my . hypotheſis 
ſuppoſes the chimera to give terror 
equal to the reality, our beſt means of 
avoiding it, is to keep a ſtrict guard over 
our pailions; to avoid intemperance, 
as we would a charnel-houſe; and by 
making frequent appeals to cool reaſon 
and common ſenſe, ſecure to ourſelves 
the property of a well-regulated ima - 
gination, 


ESSAY XIV. 


ON CARDS, 


A FRAGMENT, 


$5 + W E had paſſed our even- 


ing with ſome certain 
— tamous for tl. ir taſte, their 
earning, and refinement: but, as ill- 
luck would have it, two feſlows, duller 


than the reſt, had contrived to put them- 

ſelves upon a level, by introducing a 
GAME AT CARDS, 

© *Tis a ſign,” ſaid he, © the world 

5 is far gone iu abſurdity, or ſurely the 

7 « taſhion 


* 
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* faſhion of cards would be accounted 
© no ſmall one. Is it not ſurprizing that 
men of ſenſe ſhould ſubmir to join in 
this idle cuſtom, which appears origi- 
nallyinvented to ſupplyit's deficiency? 
But ſuch is the fatality! imperfections 
give riſe to faſhions; and are follow- 
ed by thoſe who do not labour under 
the defects that introduced them. Nor 
© is the hoop the only inſtance of a fa- 
* ſhion invented by thoſe who found 
* their account in it ; and afterwards 
© countenanced by others to whole fi- 
© gure it was prejudicial. 

© How can men, who value them- 
* ſelves upon their reflections, give en- 
© couragement to a practice, which puts 
© an end tothinking ?* 

I intimated the old alluſion of the 
bow, that requires treſh vigour by a 
temporary relaxation. 

He anſwered, this might be appli- 
cable, provided I could ſhow, that cards 
did not require the pain of thinking ; 
and merely exclude trom it the profit 
and the pleaſure. 

Cards, it one may gueſs from their 
« firſt appearance, ſeem invented tor the 
© uſeof children; and, among the toys 
« peculiar to infancy, the bells, the 
* whiſtle, the rattle, and the hobby- 
© horſe, deſerved their ſhare of com- 
© mendation. By degrees men, who 
© came neareſt to children in under- 
© (tanding and want of ideas, grew en- 
© amoured of the uſe of them as a ſuit- 
able entertainment. Others alſo, pleaſ- 
© ed to reflect on the innocent part o 
their lives, had recourſe to this amuſe- 
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ment, as what recalled it to theirminds. 
A knot of villains encreaſed the pa 
who, regardleſs of that entertainment 
which the former ſeemed to draw from 
cards, conſideredthem in a more ſerious 
light, and made uſe of them as a more 
decent ſubſtitute to robbing on the 
road, or picking pockets. But men 
who propoſe to themiclves a dignity of 
character, where will you find their 
inducement to this kind of game ? 
For difficult indeed were it to deter- 
mine, whe: her it appear more odious 
—_— ſharpers, or more empty and 
ridiculous among perſons of charac. 
ter. 

* Perhaps,” replied I, © your men of 
wit and fancy may favour this diver- 
ſion, as giving occaſion for the er 
of jeſt and witticiſm, which naturally 
enough ariſes from the names and 
© circumſtances of the cards.” 

He faid, he would allow this as a pro- 

r motive, in caſe the men of wit and 

umour would accept the excuſe them. 
ſelves. 

In ſhort,” ſays he, * as perſons of 
© ability are capable of furnithing out a 
much more agreeable entertainment; 
© when a gentleman offers me cards, I 
© ſhall eiteem it as his private opinion 
* that I have neither ſenſenor fancy. 

I aſked how much he had loſt—His 
anſwer was, he did not much regard ten 
pieces; but that it hurt him to have 
ſquandered them away on cards ; and 
that to the loſs of a converſation, for 
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f which he would have given twenty. 


ESSAY XV, 


ON HYPOCRISY, 


W E RE hypocrites to pretend to 


no uncommon ſanctity, their 
want of merit would be leſs diſcover- 
able. But pretenſions of this nature 
bring their — upon the carpet. 
Thole who endeavour to paſs for the 
lights of the world muſt expect to at- 
tract the eyes of it. A ſmall blemiſh 
is more eaſily diſcoverable in them, and 
more juſtly ridiculous, than a much 


- greater in their neighbours. A ſmall 


blemiſh alſo preſents a clue, which very 
viten conducts us through the moſt in- 


tricate mazes and dark receſſes of their 
character. / 

Notwithſtanding the evidence of this, 
how often do we ſee pretence cultivated 
in proportion as virtue is neglefted! As 
religion ſinks in one ſcale, pretence is 

ted in the other. ; 

Perhaps their is not a more effectual 
key to the diſcovery of hypocriſy than a 
cenſorious temper. The man poſſeſſed 
of real virtue knows the difficulty of at- 
taining it; and is, of courſe, more in- 


clined to pity others, who happen to fail 
in 
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in the purſuit. The hypocrite, on the 


Ather hand, having never trod the thorny 


th, is leſs induced to pity thoſe who 

lert it for the flowery one. He ex- 
poles the unhappy victim without com- 
punction, and even with a kind of tri- 
umph; not conſidering that vice is the 
proper obje& of compaſſion ; or that 
propenſity to cenſure 1s almoſt a worſe 
qualit has any it can expoſe. 

Clelia was born in England, of Ro- 
miſh parents, about the time of the Re- 
volution. She ſeemed naturally framed 
for love, if you were to judge by her ex- 
ternal beauties ; but if you build your 
opinion on her — conduct, you 
would have deemed her as naturally 
averſe to it. Numerous were the gar- 
cons of the polite and gallant nation, 
who endeavoured to overcome her pre- 
judices, and to reconcile her manners to 
her form. Perſons of rank, fortune, 
karning, wit, youth, and beauty, ſucd 
to her; nor had ſhe any reaſon to quar- 
rel with Love for the ſhapes in which he 
— before her. Vet in vain were 
all applications. Religion was her only 
object; and ſhe ſeemed reſolved to pals 


her days in all the auſterities of the moſt - 


rigid convent. To this purpole the 
fought out an abbeſs that preſided over 
2 nunnery in Languedoc, a ſmall com- 
munity, particularly remarkable for ex- 
traordinary inſtances of ſelf-denial. The 
abbeſs. herſelf exhibited a perſon in 
which chaſtity appeared indeed not very 
meritorious. Her character was per- 
fectly well known before ſhe went to pre- 
fide over this little ſociety. Her virtues 
were indeed ſuch as ſhe thought molt 
convenient to her circumſtances. Her 
faſts were the effect of avarice, and her 
devotions of the ſpleen. She conſidered 


the cheapneſs of — as the 


eat reward of piety, and added pro- 


fuſeneſs to the ſeven deadly ſins. She 


knew ſackcloth to be cheaper than bro- 
cade, and aſhes than ſweet powder. 
Herheart ſympathized with every cup 
that was. broken, and ſhe inſtituted a 
fait for each domeſtic misfortune. She 
had converted her lader into a ſtudy, 
and the greater part of her library con- 
fifted of manuals for faſt ing days. By 
theſe arts, and this way of life, ſhe 


ſeemed to enjoy as great a freedom from- 


mordinate deſires, as the perſons might 
be ſuppoſed to do, who were tavoured 
with lr ſmiles or her converſation. 


To this lady was Clelia admitted; 
and after the year of probation aſſumed 
the veil. - 

Among many others who had ſolicit. 
ed her notice, before ſhe became a mem. 
ber of this convent, was Leander, a 
young phyſician of great learning and 
ingenuity. His perſonal accompliſh. 
ments were at leaſt equal to thoſe of any 
of his rivals, and his paſſion was ſupe- 
rior. He urged in his behalf all that wit, 
inſpired by fondneſs, and recommended 
by perſon, dreſs, and equipage, could 
inſinuate; but in vain. She grew angry 
at ſolicitations with which ſhe reſolved 
never to comply, and which the found ſo 
difficult to evade. 

But Clelia now had aſſumed the veil, 
and Leander- was the moſt miſerable of 
mortals. He had not ſo high an opinion 
of his fair-one's ſanity and zeal, as 
ſome other of her admirers: but he had 
a conviction of her beauty, and that al- 
together irreſiſtible. His extravagant 
paſhon had produced in him a jealouſy 
that was not eaſily cluded : 


At regina 4010 — 
Quid non ſentit amor ? 


He had obſcrved his miſtreſs go more 
frequently to her confeſſor, a young and 
blooming ecclefiaitic, than was, per- 
haps, neceſſary for ſo much apparent 
purity, or, as he thought, conſiſtent 
with it. It was enough to put a lover 
on the rack, and it had this effect upon 
Leander. His ſuſpicions were by no 
means leſſened, when he found the con- 
vent to which Clelia had given the pre- 
ference before all others, was one where 
_ young friar ſupplied a confeſſional 
chair. 

It happened that Leander was brought 
to the abbeſs in the chapacity of a phy- 
ſician, and he had one more opportu- 
nity offered him-*of beholding Clelia 
through the grate. 

She, quite ſhocked at his appearance, 
burſt out into a ſudden rage, inveighing 
bitterly againſt his preſumption, and 
calling loudly on the name ot the bleſſed 
Virgin and the holy friar. The convent 
was, in ſhort, alarmed ; nor was Clelia 
capable of being pacified till the good 
man was called, in order to allay, by 
ſuitable applications, the emotions rai- 
ſed by this unexpected interview. 

Leander grew daily more convinced, 
that it was not only verbal communica- 
tions 
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tions which paſſed between Clelia and 
the friar. his, however, he did not 


think himſelf fully warranted to diſcloſe, 
till an accident, of a fingular nature 
cave him an opportunity of receiving 
more ample teſtimony. * 

The confeſſor had a favourite ſpaniel, 
which he had loſt for ſome time, and 
was informed at length that he was kill- 
ed, at a village in the neighbourhood, 
being evidently mad. The friar was at 
firſt not much concerned ; but in a lit- 
tle time recollected that the dog had 
ſnapped his fingers the very day before 
his elopement. A. phyſician's advice 
was thought expedient on the occaſion, 
and Leander was the next phyſician. 
He told him with great frankneſs, that 
no preſcription he could write had the 
lanction of ſo much experience as im- 
merſion in ſea- water. The friar, there- 
tore, the next day, ſet forward upon his 
journey; while — not without a 
miſchievous kind of ſatisfaction, con- 
veyed the following lines to Clelia. 


MY CHARMING CLELIA, 
THOUGH I yet love you todiſtrac- 
tion, I cannot but ſuſpe& that you 
have granted favours to your — 
which you 2 innocence, 
r 
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this nature, vhich you have enjoyed with 


friar Laurence, put you under the like 


neceſſity with him of ſeeking a remedy 
jeu! 


in the ocean. Adieu 


LEAN DEX. 


Imagine Clelia guiſty; and then ima- 
gine her confuſion. To rail was inſig- 
nificant, and to blame her phyſician was 
abſurd, when ſhe found herſelf under z 
neceſſity of purſuing his advice. The 
whole ſociety was made acquainted with 
the journey ſhe was undertaking, and 
the cauſes of it. It were uncharitable 
to ſuppoſe the whole community under 
the * conſtraint with the unhappy 
Clelia, However, the greater part 
thought it decent to attend her. Some 
went as her companions, ſome for exer- 
ciſe, ſome for amuſement, and the ab- 
beſs herſelf as guardian of her train, 
and concerned in her ſociety's misfor- 
tunes. 

What uſe Leander made of his diſco- 
very is not known. Perhaps, when he 
had been ſucceſsful in banifhing the hy- 
pocrite, he did not ſhew himſelf very 
. in his endeavours to reform 

. 


N. B. Written Fhen 1 went to be 


have granted to Le - AllT have to dipped in the ſalt-water. 
add, is this, that amorous intercourſes of 
ESSAY XVI. 
ON VANITY. 


ISTORY preſerves the 

H of empires and of ſtates, wit 

which it neceſſarily interweaves that of 
heroes, kings, and ſtateſmen. — hy 
affords a p to the remarkable cha- 
raters of private men. There are like- 
wile otherſubordinate —ů— 
ſerve to perpetuate, at leaſt prolong, the 
2 of men, whoſe —. and 
lations give them no claim to a place in 
lor y. For inſtance, when a perſon fails 
of making that figure in the world which 
he makes in the eyes of his own relations 
or himſelf, he is rarely dignified any 
farther than with his pi ure whillt he is 
living, or with an inſcription upon his 
monument after his deceaſt. Inſcrip- 
tions have been fo fallacious, that we 
degin to expect little from them beſide 
tlegance of itile, To inveigh again the 


writers for their manifeſt want of truth, 
were as abſurd as to cenſure Homer far 
the beauties of an imaginary character: 
but even paintings, in order to gratify 
the vanity of the perſon who beſpeaks 
them, are taught, now-a-days, to flat- 
ter e 

Fal ſehoods upon a tomb or monument 
may be intitled to ſome excuſe in the af- 
fection, the gratitude, and piety, of ſur- 
viving friends. Even grief itſel diſpoſes 
us to magnity the virtues of a relation, as 
viſible objects alſo appear larger through 
tears. But the man who, through an 
idle vanity ſuffers his features to be be- 
ly'd or exchanged for others of a more 
agreeable make, may with great truth 
be ſaid to loſe his property in the por- 
trait, In like manner, if he encourage 


the painter to bely his dreſs, bs ſeems 
0 


24 


to transfer his claim to the man with 
whoſe ſtation his aſſumed trappings are 
ra whoſe ph 

I remember a bag-piper, e phy- 
fiognomy was ſo pL art and — 
har to a club he attended, that is was 
__ to have his picture placed over 
ir chimney-piece. There was this 
remarkable in the fellow, that he choſe 
always to go barefoot, though he was 
daily offered a pair of ſhoes. However, 
when the painter had been ſo exact as to 
omit this little piece bf dreſs, the fellow 
offered all he had in the world, the whole 
oduce of threenights harmony,to have 
thoſe feet covered in the effigie, which he 
fo much ſcorned to cover in the original. 
Perhaps he thought it a diſgrace to his 
inſtrument to be eternized in the hands 
of ſo much apparent poverty. However, 
when a perſon of low ſtation adorns him- 
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ſelf with trophies to which he has no 
pretenſions to aſpire, he ſhould conſider 
the picture as actually telling a lye to 
poſterity. 

The abſurdity of this is evident, if a 
perſon aſſume to himſelf a mitre, a blue 
_ or a coronet, improperly ; but 

tion may be falſified by other decora- 
tions, as well as theſe. 

But I am driven into this grave dif. 
courſe, on a ſubje& perhaps not very 
important, by a real fit of ipleen. I this 
morning law a tellow drawn in a night- 

wn of ſo rich a ſtuff, that the expence, 

ad he purchaſed ſuch a one, would more 
than half have ruined him ; and another 
coxcomb, ſeated by his painter in a vel- 
vet chair, who — have been ſurprized 
at the deference paid him, had he been 
offered a cuſhion. 


ESSAY XVII. ; 


AN ADVENTURE, 


— AUDENT PR ANOMINE MOLLES 


AUR 


T is a very convenient piece of know- 
ledge for a perſon upon a journey to 
know the compellations with which it is 
proper to addreſs thoſe he happens to 
meet by his way. Some accuracy here 
may be of uſe to him who would be well 
dire&ed either in the length or the ten- 
dency of his road; or be treed from an 
itinerary difficulties incident to thoſe 
who do not know the country. It may 
not be ipdeed imprudent to accoſt a 
* .46 with a title ſuperior to what 
e may appear to claim. This will ſel- 
dom fail to diffuſe a wonderful alacrity 
in his countenance; and be, perhaps, a 
method of ſecuring you from any miſ- 
take of greater importance. 
I was led into theſe obſervations by 
ſome ſolicitudes I lately underwent, on 


account of my ignorance in theſe pecu- 


liarities. Being ſomewhat more verſed 
in books than I can pretend to be in the 
orders of men, it was my fortune to un- 
dertake a journey, which I was to per- 
form by means of enquiries. I had 

aſſed a number of miles without any 
Fort of difficulty, by help of the mani- 
fold inſtructions that had been given me 
on my ſetting out. At length, being 
ſomething == roma concerning my way, 


I met a perſon, whom, from his night- 
= and ſeveral domeſtic parts of dreſs, 
I deemed to be of the neighbourhood. 
His ſtation of life appeared to me to be 
what we call a gentleman-farmer; a 
ſort of ſubaltern — in reſpect of 
which the world ſeems not invariably 
determined, It is, in ſhort, what King 
Charles the Second eſteemed the happieſt 
of all ſtations; ſuperior to the toilſome 
taſk and ridiculous dignity of conſtables 
and as much inferior to the intricate 

ractice and invidious decitions of 4 


Juſtice of peace. Honeſt man, ſays I,, 


© be ſo good as to inform me whether I 
am in the way of Mirlington?” He 
replied, with a fort of ſurlineſs, that he 
knew nothing of the matter; and turned 
away with as much diſguſt as though I 
had called him rogue or raſcal. 

I did not readily penetrate the cauſe 
of his diſpleaſure, but proceeded on my 
way, with hopes to find other means ot 
information. The next I met was 2 
young fellow, dreſſed in all the pride ot 
rural ſpruceneſs; and beſide him walk- 
ed a girl in a dreſs agreeable to that of 
her companion. As I preſumed him by 
no means averle to appear conſiderable 
in the eyes of his miitre!s, I ſuppoſed 3 

compliment 
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compliment might not be diſagreeable; 
and enquiring the road to Mirlington, 
addreſſed him by the nameof © Honeſty.” 
The fellow, whether to ſhew his wit be- 
fore his miftreſs,'or whether he was diſ- 
pleaſed with my tamiliarity, I cannot 
tell, directed me to follow a part of my 
face, (which I was well aſſured could 
be no guide to me) and that other parts 
would follow of conſequence. 

The next I met, appeared, by his look 
and gait, to ſtand high in his own opi- 
nion. I therefore judged the beſt way 
of proceeding was to 3 my phraſe to 
his own ideas; and, ſaluting him by 
the name of Sir, deſired to obtain 
ſome inſight into my road. My gen- 
tleman, without heſitation, give me- 
ample inſtructions for the reſt of my 
journey. 

I paſſed on, muſing with myſelf, why 
an appellation relative to fortune ſhould 
be preferred to one founded on merit; 


when I happened to behold a gentleman + 


examining a ſun-dial in his garden. 
Friend, ſays I, will you tell me 
* what a clock it is? He made me no 
ſort of anſwer; and ſeemed as much diſ- 
fatisfied with my opennels of temper as 
with the confidence I placed in his. The 
refuſal of an anſwer in this caſe was not 
of much importance. I proceeded on 
my way, and happened to meet a very 
old woman, whom I determined to ac- 
coſt by the appellation of Dame; and 
withal wiſhed her a good-night. 

But, alas! ſhe ſeemed ſo little pleaſed 
with the manner of my addreſs, that ſhe 
returned me no manner of thanks for 
my kind wiſhes as to her repoſe. It is 
not clear whether my phraſe was faulty, 
in regard to her dignity, or in reſpct of 
her age: but it is very probable ſhe 


_— conclude it an impropriety in 


reſpect of both. | 
I had by this time found the incon- 
venience of an utter ignorance in rural 
diſtinct ions. The future part of my 
journey afforded me yet further means 
of conviction, I was expoſed to the 
danger of three quick ſands, by calling a 
girl Sweetheart, inſteadof Madam ;* 
and was within a foot of ruſhing down a 


precipice, by calling another © Forfooth,” | 


# 


who might eaſily have told me how to 
avoid it. 

In ſhort, I found myſelf well or ill 
uſed, as I happencd, or not, to ſuit my 
ſalutations to people's ideas of their own 
rank. Towards the laſt part of m 
ſtage, I was to pals a — to —_—_ 
ſwelled by land- floods, that the proper 
way through it was undiſtinguiſhable. 
A well dreſſæd gentleman was paſſing a 
bridge on my lett-hand. It was here 
of much importance for me to ſucceed in 
my enquiry. I was therefore meditat- 
ing within myſelf which might be the 
moſt endearing of all appellations ; and 
at laſt beſought him to give me ſome 
inſtructions, under the name of © Honeſt 
Friend.“ He was not ſeemingly 10 
much pleaſed as I aſſured mytclt he 
would be, and trudged onward without 
reply. After this, I had not gone many 
ſteps (out of. the path, for ſo it proved) 
before I found myſelf and horſe plunged 
headlong in the brook ; and my — 
mM friend in a laughter at our down- 

all. 

I made a ſhift, however, to recover 


both myſelf and horſe ; and, after a few 


more difficulties, arrived at the end of 
my journey. I have fince made ſtrict 
enquiry into the due application of ſuch 
inferior titles, and may, perhaps, com- 
municate them to you on ſome future 
occaſion, Inthe mean time, you may, 
if you pleaſe, conſider the viſt import= 
ance of ſuperior titles, when there is no 
one ſo inconſiderable but there is alſo a 
mind that it can influence. 

When you reflect upon this ſubject, 
you will, perhaps, be leſs ſevere on your 
friend „who, you tell me, is now 
trathcking for this ſpecies of dignity. 

Learn to be wiſe, then, from others 
harm ; and do not forget to obſerve de- 
corum, on every occaſion that. you may 
have to addreſs him tor the future. Pre- 
tend no more at the cloſe of your epiſtle 
to be his faithful ſervant, much lets his 
affectionate one. Tender your ſervices 
with great reſpe&, if you do not chuſe 
to do it with profound veneration. He 
will certamly have no more to do with 
ſincerity and truth. Remember 


Mais fi paipere, recalitrat, 
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ESSAY XVIII. 


. ON 


HEN a man of genius does not 
print, he diſcovers himſelf by 
nothing more than by his abilities in 
diſpute. However, let him ſhew ſolidity 
in his opinions, together with eaſe, ele- 
gance, and vivacity, in his expreſſions ; 
yet, if an impudent face be found to 
baffle him, he ſhall be judged inferior 
in other reſpects. I mean, he will grow 
cheap in mixed company: for as to ſe- 
let judges, they will form their opinions 
by another ſcale ; with theſe, a ſingle 
epiſtle, penned with propriety, will more 
etfectually prove his wit than an hun- 
dred defects in his converſation will de- 
monſtrate the reverſe. 

It is true, there is nothing diſplays a 
genius, I mean a quickneſs of genius, 
more than a diſpute z as two diamonds, 
encountering, contribute to each other's 
luſtre. But perhaps the odds is much 
againſt the man of taſte in this parti- 
cular; | 
© Bathfulneſs is more frequently con- 
nected with good ſenſe, than we find 
aſſurance: and impudence, on the other 
hand, is often the mere effect of down- 
Tight ſtupidity. On this account, the 
man of genius has as much the advan- 
tage of his — — as a race-horſe, 
carrying a ſmall weight, has over his 
rival that bears a larger: modeſty, like 
the weight to which I allude, not fuffer- 
ing it's owner to exerthis real ſtrength, 
which effrontery is allowed to do, with- 
out lett or impediment. 

It may be urged, and juitly enough, 
that it is common to be partial to the 
modeſt man; and that diffidence makes 
good amends for any reſtraint it lays us 
under, by the prejudice it gives eve 
hearer in our favour. But, indeed, this 
can only happen where it meets with 
the moſt ingenuous judges. Otherwiſe, 
a laugh will carry the day, with which 


the ignorant fide is generally beſt ac-" 


commodated. 

In order to put theſe antagoniſts upon 
a ſomewhat more equal footing. I have 
invented the following inſtrument ; for 
the ſole ſtructure and ſale of which, I am 
not without hopesof procuring a patent. 
What I mean, is an artificial laughter, 
T bcreare few ſo little converſant in toys, 


MODESTY AND IMPUDENCE, 


but muſt have ſeen inſtruments mecha. 
nically framed to counterteit the voices 
of different birds. The quail-pipe is 
brought to ſuch perfection as even to de- 
lude the very ſpecies. The cuckow has 
been bes with no leſs accuracy. 
Would it not then be an eaſy matter to 
repreſent the laugh of this empty tribe, 
which has in itſelf ſomething artificial; 
and is not more affected than it is parti- 
cular ? For the convenience of the perſon 
that bears it, it's dimenſions ſhould be 
ſo contrived as that it might be played 
on in his pocket. Does it not ſeem feaſi- 
ble, that a laughter of this kind may be 
brought to anſwer every purpoſe of that 
noiſe which it reſembles? It there be oc- 
caſion for an expletive, let the owner ſeek 
it in his fobb ; as his antagoniſt would 
find his account in a louT cath or an 
empty pun. If there be need of a good 
ſounding cadence at the cloſe of a com- 
mon period, it may not be amiſs to har- 
monize a ſentence by what may be call- 
ed a finiſhing ſtroke. This inſtrument 
is ſo contrived as to produce all the va- 
riety of an human laugh ; and this varia- 

tion is to be regulated, not by thenature 
of your ſubject, nor the wit or humour 


of a rapartee, but by the diſpoſition of 


the company, and the proper minute for 
ſuch an interlude. But to become a ma- 
ſter of the ſaid machine, let the candi- 
date for applauſe frequent the company 
of vociferous diſputants, among whom 
he may ſoon learn how to perform u 
converſation. - 

One or two of theſe inſtruments I have 
already finiſhed, though. not indeed to 
the perfection at which I expect they 
may ſoon arrive. A gentleman viſited 
me t'other day, who has the juſteſt claim 
that can be to the uſe of them; having 
nothing in his chara&terthat can obſcure 
the greateſt merit, but the greateſt mo- 
deſty. I communicated my invention, 
deſiring him to make trial of it on the 
firſt occahon. He did ſo; and when I 
ſaw him next, gave me leave to publiſh 
the following accountof it's efficacy in 
my next advertiſement. * The firſt time 
© I employed it, faid my friend “ was 
« in a ſort of controverſy with a beau; 


© who had contrived mcans, by the 
© © 
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of his ſnuff-· box, to ſupply both want 
* of language and of thought. In this 
* manner he prolonged his argument ; 


"© and 7 to the company, which con- 


ſiſted of ladies, diſcovered more ſaga- 
* city without thinking, than I could do 
by it's afliſtance. I bethonght myſelt 
* immediately of your inſtrument, and 
© had recourſe to it. I obſerved in what 
part of his diſcourſe he moit employed 
* his fingers, and had ſuddenly recourſe 
* to mine, with equal — and ſig- 
nificancy. The art was not diſcovered, 
ere I had routed my antagoniſt; hav- 
ing ſeated myſelf in a dark corner, 
* where my operations were not dif- 
* cernible. I obſerved, that as he found 
* himſelf, more cloſely preſſed, he grew 
more and more aſſiduous in his appli- 
cation to his ſnuff-box, much as an 
* otter cloſely purſued is forced to throw 
* up bubbles that ſhew his diſtreſs. I 
* therefore diſcovered gradually leſs and 
* leſs occaſion for ſpeaking ; and for 
* thinking, none at all. I played only a 
* flouriſh in anſwer to the argument at 
his finger's ends; and, after a while, 
found him as mortal in this part as in 
* any other. When his Fiewy was juſt 
© expiring, after a very long purſuit, 
* and many fruitleſs turnings and eva- 
* ſions in the courſe of it, I ſoundedmy 
* inſtrument, with as much alacrityas 
* huntſman does his horn on the death 
of an hare. 

The next whom I engaged was amore 
* formidable diſputant; and I own,with 
* a ſenſe of gratitude, that your inſtru- 
* ment alone could render me a match 
* for him. His ſtrength of argument 
* was his ſtrength of lungs; aud he was, 
* unqueſtionably, an able antagoniſt. 
* However, if your machine put me 


upon a par with him, I think I may 
* ſay, without vanity, that, in point of 
* reaſon, I had the upper hand. I thall 
© only add, that as it was habitual for 
© him to anſwer arguments by vocife- 
© ration, fo it became needleſs for me 
© to give him any anſwer of a better 

© kind.” 

Thus far my friend. I do not queſ- 
tion but there will appear artiſts, that 
ſhall undertake to inſtruct the diſfident, 
the ſubmiſſive, and the baſhful, how to 
pertorm the whole gamut of oratorical 
and rifible muſic : and as there is a kind 
of humourous laughter, which draws all 
others into it's own vortex, I need not 
here aſſert that I would have this branch 
very much inculcated. 

Neither is this inſtrument. of import- 
ance in difpute alone, or controvetly ; 
but wherever one man's faculties are 
more prone to laughter than another's. 
Trifles will burſt one man's fides, which 
will not diſturb the features of another; 
and a laugh one cannot join, is almoſt as 
irkſome as a lamentation. Tis like a 

al rung after a wedding; where a whole 
pariſh ſhall be ſtunned with noiſe, be- 
cauſe they want that occaſion to rejoice 
which tf perſons at leaſt imagine to be 
their lot that occaſioned it. The ſounds 
are pleaſing to their ears, who find them 
conformable to their own ideas - but 
thoſe who are not in temper, or uncon- 
cerned, find them a ſtupefying repeti- 
tion. 8 

When, therefore, my mind is not in 
tune with another's, what ſtrikes his, 
will not vibrate on mine. All I then 
have to do, is to counterfeit a laugh: 
which is an operation as artificial, as the 


machine I have been deſcribing. 


ESSAY XIX. 


THE HISTORY OF 


HE actions of our lives, even thoſe 

we call moſt important, ſeem as 

much ſubject to trifles as our very lives 
themſelves. We trame very notable 
projects in imagination, and promile to 
ourlelves an equal term of lite. *Tis, 
however, in the power of the minuteſt 
accident, to ſhorten the one, and diſcon- 
cert the other. Tis with mankind as 
with certain fire-engines, whoſe motion 


may be ſtopped in the midit of it's ra- 


DON PEDRO ***# 


pidity, by the interpoſition of ſtraw in 


a particular part of them. 


The following tranſlation from the 
original Spaniſh will ſufficienly illuſ- 
trate the foregoing aſſertion. Don Pedro 
as one of the principal grandees 
of his age and conntry. He had a ge- 
nius equal to his birth, and a diſpoſition 
remarkably contemplative. "Twas his 
cuſtom, on this account, to retire from 


the world at ſtated periods, and to in- 
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dulge himſelf in all the mazes of a fine 
imagination. It happened, as he one day 

fat in his ſtudy, that he fixed his eye on 
a neighbouring ſpider. The moſt tri- 
vial object (if any natural object can be 
termed fo) ſerved him frequently for the 
foundlation of ſome moral and ſublime 
reflect ion. He ſurveyed the creature at- 

tentively, and indulged the bias of his 
thought, till he was loſt in the excur- 
ſions of a profound reverie. The curious 
workmanſhipof this unreguarded animal 
brought at once into his mind the whole 
art of fortification. He obſerved the de- 
ficiency of human ſxill, and that no cun- 
ning could have contrived her ſo proper 
an habitation. He found that no vio- 
lence could effect the extremities of her 
lines, but what was immediately per- 
ceptible, and liable to alarm her at the 
center. He obferved the road by which 

the ſallied forth, ſeryed to convey intel - 
ligence from without, at the ſame time 
that it added ſtrength and ſtability to the 
work within. He was at once ſurpriſed 
and plcaſed with an object which, al- 
though common, he happened not to 
have beheld in the ſame light, or with 
the ſame attention. From this inſtant he 
bent his thoughts upon the advancement 
of military fortification : and he often 
would dec 4 it was this trivial incident 
that gave him a relith for that ſtudy, 
which he afterwards purſued with ſuch 

and ſucceſs. 

e ſpent, in ſhort, ſo much time upon 
e attainment of this ſcience, that he 
grew as capable of executing any part 
of it, as ſpeculation alone could render 
him. Nothing wanted now, but prac- 
tice, to complete the tame of his abilities. 
Thar, in ſhort, was his next purſuit. 
He beeame deſirous of ' experiencing, 
what had been ſo ſucceſsſul in ima- 
ination, and to make thoſe mural ſal- 
Ties, which had been attended there with 
victory. To this end he had little to do, 

but excite the ambition of his youn 
monarch ; to enforce, by teſtimony 4 
his friends, his qualiſications for the poſt 


he ſought; and, on the firſt delivery of 


his petition, to obtain preferment from 
the king. | 

This happened to be a time of the 
pro foundxſt tranquillity :little agreeable 
to a perſon eager of glory, furniſhed 
with kill, and conſcious of abilities. 


Such was this ingenious nobleman. He 


well knew the ambition of princes, and 
of his monarch in particular, ; But he 
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was not acquainted with his own. That 
imperious and ſubtlepaſſion is often moſt 
redominant when 'tis leaſt perceived. 
hen it once prevails in any great de- 
gree, we find our reaſon grow ſubſer- 
vient, and, inſtead of checking or con- 
tradicting, it ſtoops to flatter and to au- 
thorize it. Inftcad of undeceiving, ſhe 
confirms us in our error; and even levels 
the mounds, and imooths the obitruc- 
tions, which it is her natural province to 
interpole. This was the caſe of Don 
Pedro. The delicacy of his taſte en- 
creaſed his ſenſibility; and his ſenſibility 
made him more a flave. The mind of 
man, like the finer parts of matter, the 
more delicate it is, naturally admits the 
more deep and the more viſible impreſ- 
ſions. The purelt ſpirits are the ſooneit 
apt to take flame. Let us therefore he 
the more candid to him, on account of 
the vivacity of his paſſions, ſeduced, as 
indeed he was, into yery unwarrantable 
ſchemes. 

He had, in brief, conceived a project, 
to give his matter an univerial monarchy, 
He had calculated every article with the 
utmolt labour and preciſion, and in- 
tended, within a few days, to preſent 
his project to the king. 

Spain was then in a ſtate of affluence; 
had a large army on foot; together with 
means and opportunities of raiſing an 
immenſe one. *T were impoſſible to an- 
ſwer for the poſſible events that might 
deſtroy their — of ſuch an caterprize. 
Difficulty often attends the execution of 
things the moſt feaſible and well con- 
trived in theory. But whoever was ac- 
quainted with the author of this project, 
knew the poſture of affairs in Europe at 


that time, the ambition of the prince, 


and the many circumſtances that con- 
— favour it, might have thought 
the project would have been agreed to; 
put in practice, and, without {ome par- 
ticular interpolition of fortune, been at- 
tended with ſucceſs—But Fortune did 
not put herſelf to any particular trouble 
about the matter. | 

Don Pedro, big with vaſt deſigns, was 
one day walking in his fields. He was 
promiſed next morning an audience of 
the king. He was preparing himſelf for 
a converſation, which might prove of ſo 
much conſequence to all munk.ind; when 
walking thoughtfullyalong,and regard- 
leſs of his path, his foot happened to 
ſtumble nd to overturn an ant's-nelt. 


He calt his eyes upon the ground, to 4 
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the occaſion of his miſtake, where he 
ſpyed the little animals in the moſt mi- 
ſerable confuſion. He had the delicacy 
of {entiment to be really forry for what 
he had done; and, putting himſelf in 
their condition, began to reflect upon the 
conſequence. It might be an age, to 
them, ere they could recover their tran- 
quillity. He viewed them with a fort 
of (mile, to find the anxiety they under- 
went for ſuch periſhable habitations. 
Yet he conſidered that his contempt was 
only the effect of his own ſuperiority ; 
and that there might be ſome created 
beings to whom his own ſpecies muſt 
appear as trifling. His remark did not 
ccaſe here. He conſidered his future en- 
terprize, with an eye to ſuch a race of 
beings. He found it muſt appear to 
them in a light as diſadvantageous, as 
the ambition and vain glory of an ant 
would, to himſelf. + How ridiculous,” 
iis ſaid, © muſt this republic appear to 
me, could Idiſcern it's actions, as it 
© has. probably many, that are analo- 
* gous do thoſe of human nature! Sup- 
* pole them at continual variance about 
the property of a grain ot ſand. Sup- 
© poſe one, that had acquired a few 
© {ands more to his portion—as alſoone 
grain of wheat, and one ſmall particle 
of barley flour—ſhould think himſelf 
f qualified to tyrannize over his equals, 
and to lord it, uncontroiled. Conſi- 
der him, on this account, not contented 
* to make uſe of the numerous legs with 
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« which nature has ſupplied him, borne 
* aloft by a couple of flaves within the 
© hollow of an huſk of wheat, five or ix 
© others, at the ſame time, attending ſo- 
© lemnly upon the proceſſion. Suppoſe, 
* laſtly, that among this people, the 
prime miniſter ſhould perſuade the reſt 
to levy war upon a neighbouring co- 
© lony; and this in order to be ſtiled the 
© ſovereign of two hillocks, inſtead of 
one; while perhaps their preſent con- 
“dition leaves them nothing to wiſh 
© beſides ſuperfluities. At the fare 
time, it is in the power ot the moſt in- 
© conſiderable among mankind, nay, of 
any ſpecies of animals ſuperior to 
their own, to deſtroy at once the mi- 
© niſter and people all together: this is 
* doubtleſs very ridiculous ; yet this is 
© doubtleſs my own caſe, in reſpect to 
many ſubordinate beings, and very 
certainly of the Supreme one. Fare- 
vel, then, ye air-built citadels ! Fare- 
« wel, viſions of unſolid glory! Don 
Pedro will ſeek no honour of to equi- 
© vocal-an acceptation, as todegrade his 
character to a ſuperior ſpecies, in pro- 
portion as it exalts him before his 
© On. 

See here a juſt concluſion ! In ſhort, 


- he found it fo fairly drawn, as immedi- 


ately to drop his project, leave the army, 
and retire : of which whimſical relation 
it may be well enough obſerved, That a 
ſpider had enſlaved the world, had not 
an ant obſtructed his deſign, 


ESSAY XX. 


UPON ENVY, 


TO A FRIEND, n. 0. 


\ HENCE is it, my friend, that 
I feel it impoſſible to envy you 
although, hereafter, your qualifications 
may make whole millions do ſo? For, 
believe me, when I affirm, that I deem 
it much more ſuperfluous, to with you 
honours to gratity your ambition, than 
to wiſh you ambition enough to make 

your honours ſatisfactory. 
It ſeems an hard caſe, that envy ſhould 


be the conlequence of merit, at the ſame 


time that ſcora ſo naturally attends the 
want of it. Tis however in ſome mea- 
ſure, perhaps, an unavoidable (and per- 
haps in ſome ſenſe an uſeful) paſſion, 
in all the moſt heroic natures; where, re- 


fined through certain ſtrainers, it takes 


the name of emulation. Tis a pain 
ariſing in our breaſts, on contemplation 
of the ſuperior advantages of another: 
and it's tendency is _ good, under 
ſome certain regulations. 


All honour very evidently depends 


upon compariſon; and conſequently, the 


more numerous are our ſuperiors, the 
ſmaller portion of it falls to our ſhare. 
Conſidered relatively, we are dwarts, or 
giants; though, conſidered abſolutly, 
we are neither. However the love of 


this relative grandeur is made a part of 
our natures; and the uſe of emfilation 
is to excite our diligence in purſuit of 
power, for the ſake of beneficence. The 
inſtances of it's perverſion are obvious to 


every 
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one's obſervation. A. vicious 
ind, mſtead of it's own emolument, 


2 


udies the debaſement of his ſuperior. 


A perſon, to pleaſe one of this caſt, 
2 needs diveſt himſelf of all uſetul 


; |. and in order to be beloved, 


ver nothing that is truly amiable. 
One may very tafely fix our eſteem on 
thoſe whom we hear ſome people depre- 
ciate- Merit is to them as uniformly 
edious, as the ſun itſelf to the birds of 
darkneſs. An author, to judge of his 
own merit, may fix his eye upon this 
tribe of men; and ſuffer his ſatisfaction 
to ariſe in due proportion to their diſcon- 
tent. Their ——— will ſuffici- 
ently influence every generous boſom in 
kis favour ; and I would as implicitly 


- give my applauſe to one whom they pull 


to pieces, as the inhabitants of Pegu 
worſhip thoſe that have been devoured 


by apes. 


_ "Tis another perverſion of this paſſion, 


though of a leſs enormous nature, when 
i merely ſtimulates us to rival others in 


points of no intrinſic worth. To equal 


ethers in the uſeleſs parts of learning; 
wpurſue riches for the ſake of an equi- 
yage as brilliant; to covet an equal 
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knowledge of a table; to vie in jockey» 
ſhip, or cunning at a bett. Theſe, and 
many other rivalſhips, anſwer not the 
genuine purpoles of emulation. 

I believe the paſſion is oftentimes de- 
rived from a too partial view of our own 
and others — — We behold a 
man poſſeſſed of ſome particular advan- 
tage, and we immediately reflect upon 
it's deficiency in ourſelves. We wait 
not to examine what others we have to 
balance it. We envy another man's 
bodily accompliſhments; when our men- 
tal ones might preponderate, would we 
put them into the ſcale. Should we atk 
our on boſoms whether we would 
change ſituations altogether, I tancy 
ſeli-iove would, generally, makeus preg 
fer our own condition. But if our ſen- 
timents remain the ſame after ſuch an 
examination, all we can juſtly endea- 
vour is our on real advancement. To 
meditate his detriment either in fortune, 
power, or reputation, at the ſame time 
that it is infamous, has oftena tendency 
to depreſs ourſelves; But let us confine 
our emulation to points of real worth; 
to riches, power, or knowledge, only 
that we may rival others in beneficence, 
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A VISION, 


NGENIOUS was the device of 
thoſe celebrated worthies, who, for 

the more effectual promulgation of their 
well- grounded maxims, firſt pretended 
to divine inſpiration. Peace be to their 
manes! May the turf lie lightly on their 
breaſt, and the verdure over their grave 
be as perpetual as their memories! Well 
knew they, queſtionleſs, that a proceed- 
ing of this nature mult afford an excuſe 
to their modeſty, as well as add a weight 
to their inſtructions. For, from the 
beginning of time, if we may believe the 
Kiſfories of the belt repute, man has ever 
found a delight in giving credit to ſur- 
izing lies. There was indeed neceſ- 

a degree of credit, previous to this 
delight ;and there was as neceſſary a de- 
light, ip order to enforce any, degree of 
credit. But ſo it was, that the —— 
raſe, in a proportion to the — and 
if the love of wonder was but gratified, 
no matte: whether the tale was founded 
upon a witch or an Egeriaz on a rat, a 


pigeon, the pummel of a ſword, a bloat- 
ed ſibyl, or a three foot tool, 

Of all writers that bear any reſem- 
blance to theſe originals, thoſe who ap- 
proach the neareſt, are ſuch as deſcribe 


their extraordinary dreams and viſions. 


Of oſtentation we may not, peradven- 
ture, accuſe them, who claim to them- 
ſelves no other than the merit of ſpecta- 
tors, Of want of abilitics we muſt not 
cenſure them; when we are given to 
know that their imagination had no 
more part in the affair, than a whited 
wall has in thoſe various figures which 
ſome crafty artiſt repreſents thereon. 
The firſt meditation of a ſolitary, is 
the behaviour of men in active life, 
© Hapleſs ſpecies, I cry'd, © how very 
© groisly art thou miſtaken! How very 
© ſupine, while youth permits thee to 
6 — the prize of virtue by reſtraint ! 
© How very reſolute When thine age 
leaves nothing to reſtrain thee! Thou 
« giveſt a loole to thine W 
ti * 
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e ſtill they loſe their very being; and, 


« like a lamp overwhelmed with oil, are 
« extinguiſhed by indulgence. What 
« folly to dream of virtue, when there 
is no longer room for ſelt-denial; or, 
« when the enemy expires by ſickneſs, 
« todemand the honour of a triumph!'— 
Muſing upon this ſubject, I fell into 
a profound ſlumber: and the viſion 
with which it furniſhed me, ſhall ſup- 
ply materials for this eſſay. 

I was, methought, tranſported into 
a winding valley, on each fide or whole 
area, ſo far as my eye could ſee, were 
held up (in the manner of a picture) all 
the pleaſing objects either of art or na- 
ture. Hills roſe one beyond another, 
crowned with trees, or adorned with 
edifices ; broken rocks contraſted with 
lawns, and foaming rivers poured head- 
long over them; gilded ſpires enlivened 
even the ſunſhine ; and loneſome ruins, 
by the fide of woods, gave a ſolemnity 
to the ſhade. It would be endleſs, or 
rather impoſſible, to give an idea of 
the' valt variety. It ſeemed as though 
people, of whatever inclinations, might 
here meet with their favourite object. 

While l ſtood amazed, and even con- 
founded, at fo aſtoniſhing a landſkip; 
an old man approached towards me, 
and offered his aſſiſtance in alleviating 
my ſurprize. Vu obſerve, ſays he, 
in the middle path, a train of ſprightly 
female pilgrims®, conducted by a ma- 
© tron+ of a graver caſt. She is hahited, 
as you may obſerve, in a robe far 
more plain and ſimple than that of 
any amidſt her followers. It is her 
© province to reſtrain her pupils, that 
the objects glittering on each ſide may 
not ſeduce them to make excurnons, 
© from which they ſcarce ever find their 
right way again. You may not, per- 
© haps, ſuſpect the gulphs and preci- 
* pices that Ie intermixed amidit a ſce- 
* nery fo delightful to the eye. You 
| ſee, indeed, at a conſiderabe diſtance, 
the gilt dome of a temple raiſed on co- 
ſumns of the whiteſt marble. I muſt 
inform you, that within this temple 
* reſides a lady ft, weaving wreaths of 
immortal amaranth for that worthy 
* matron, if ſhe exert her authority ; 
and as their obedience is more or leſs 
entire, ſhe has alſo garlands of infe- 
tor luſtre to recompenſe the ladies in 
F her train. 


# The Paſſions, + Reaſon, 
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© Your own fſagacity,* added 
© will ſupply the — farther = 
© ſtruftions z' and then vaniſhed in un 
inſtant. 

The ſpace before me, as it appear 
was crofſed by four ſucceſſive _ 
Overtheſe were thrown as manybridges, 
and beyond each of theſe ftreams the 
ground ſeemed to vary it's degree of lu 
tre, as much as if it had lain under u 
different climate. On the fide of eadh 
of theſerivers appeared, as I thought, a 
receptacle for travellers; ſo that the jour- 
ney ſeemed to be portioned into four dif 
tin&t ſtages, It is poſſible that theſe 
were meant to repreſent the periods of a 
man's life, which may be diftinguiſhell 
by the names of infancy, youth, man- 
hood, and old age. 

During the firft ſtage, onr travellers 

rocceded without much diſturbance. 

heir excurhchs were of no greater e 
tent than to crop a primrole, or a dai, 
that grew on the way fide: and in thee 
their governeſs indulged them. She 
gave them but few checks, and they a- 
orded her but little occaſion. But when 
they arrived at the ſecond period, the- 
caſe then was greatly altered. The 
young ladies grew viſibly enamoured «ff 
the beauties on each fide ; and the gover- 
neſs began to feel a conſciouſneſs of har 
duty to reſtrain them. They petitionell 
clamorouſly to make one ſhort excurſion, 
and met with a decent refuſal. One df 
them, that viſibly ſhewed herſelf the 
greateſt vixen mw amonſt them, 
had a thouſand arts and ſtratagems its 
circumvent her well meaning governeſs. 
I muſt here mention, what L remarkefl 
afteywards, that ſome of the pupils fan 
gregter attractions in one ſtage ; an 
ſome in another. And the ſcene before” 
them being well variegated with molly 
banks and purling — friſk ing 
lambs and piping ſhepherds; inſpired:u 
longing that was inexpreſſible, to one 
that ſeemed of an amorous complexion. 
She requeſted to make a ſhort digrefſiong 
pointed to the band of ſhepherds dunc- 
ing; and, as I obſerved, preſented a 

laſs, through which the matron.migltt 
ditinAly view them. The governs 
applied the glaſs, and it was wonderful 
to trace the change it effected. Sha, 
who before had with much .conſtanng 
oppoſed the —.— of her petitionety 
now began to lean towards her demands 
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and, as if ſhe herſelf were not quite in- 
different to the ſcene of pleaſure ſhe had 
beheld, grew remiſs in her diſcipline, 
ſoftened the language of diffent; and 
with a gentle reprimand, ſuffered her 

upil to elope. After this, however, 
2 winked her eyes ; that ſhe might not 
at leaſt bear teſtimony to the ſtep ſhe did 
not approve. When the lady had gra- 
tified her curioſity, ſhe returned for the 

reſent ; but with an appetite more in- 
nan and more impatient to repeat 
her frolic. The governeſs appeared un- 
eaſy, and to repent of her own compli- 
ance; and reaſon good ſhe had, conſi- 
dering the confidence it gave her pupil, 
and the weight it took from her own au- 
thority. 

They were not paſſed far from the 
ſecond ſtage of their journey, ere they all 
determined to rebel, and ſubmit to the 
tyranny of their leader no longer. 

Another now took the lead; and ſeiz- 
ing an embroidered handkerchief, com- 
pletely hood-winked the dire&reſs. All 
now was tumult, anarchy, diſagree- 
ment and confuſion. They led their 
guide along, blind-fold, not without 


propoſals of downright murder. They 


foon loſt fight of the regular path, and 
ſtrode along with amazing rapidity, I 
ſhould, however, except ſome few“, 
who, being of a 1 naturally 
languid, and thus deprived of their 
prote&reſs,had neither conſtancyto keep 
the road, nor ſpirit enough to ſtray far 
from it. Theſe found the utmoſt of 
their inclinations gratified,in treaſuring 
up ſhells from the banks of the river, 
ſcooping foſſils from the rocks, or pre- 
ſerving plants that grew in the valley. 
A moth or butterfly affor ſed them a 
chace, and a grub or beetle was a ſuit- 
able companion, But to return to the 
vagabonds. 

he lady that performed the feat of 
blinding her governeſs, for a time, hore 
the chief rule: and held the reſt in a ſtate 
of ſervitude 4. She ſemed to be indeed 
formed for that power and grandeur, 
which was her delight; being oi a ſtature 
remarkably tall, with an air of dignity 
in her countenance. Not but others 
would ſometimes inſiſt upon ſome tem- 
porary gratification. As they ſhaped 


their way to a great city, one I would 
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loll and loiter on a bed of roſes ; another 
would join the dance of ſhepherds, and 
ſometimes retire with & one into the 
covert. A] third would not move a 
ſtep farther, till ſhe had gathered ſome 
ore that was waſhed from the mountains, 
When they entered the city, their diffi. 

ation was yet more obſervable. One** 
intoxicated herſelf with cordials; ano- 
ther ++ went in queſt of lace and equi- 
page. The lady It, however, at this 
time the moſt enterpriſing, and who (as 
I mentioned before) had given ſuch a 
turn to their affairs, diſcovered a ſtrange 
fondneſs herſelf for lawn and ermine, 
embroidered ſtars and golden collars, 
However difficult it ſeemed to reach 
them, or how little neceſſary ſoever they 
ſeemed to happineſs, theſe 0 engaged 
her attention; and to theſe alone her 
hopes aſpired. Nay, ſhe went fo far as 
in failure of theſe, to reſolve on miſery 
and wilful wretchednels. * 

She at length ſucceeded, at leaft ſo far 
as to find how little they enhanced her 
happineſs; and her former compeers, 
having ruined their conſtitutions, were 
once again deſirous to have their queen 
reign over them. In ſhort, their loy- 
alty regained the aſcendant; inſomuch 
that with one conſent they removed the 
bandage from her eyes, and vowed to 
obey her future directions. 

She promiſed to procure them all the 
happineſs that was conſiſtent with their 
pretent ſtate; and adviſed them all to 
tollow her towards the path they had 
forſaken. 

Our travellers, in a little time after 
this, paſſed over the bridge that intro- 
duced them to their clofing ſtage. The 
ſubjects, very orderly, repentant and 
demiſſive; the governelſs, more rigid and 
imperious than ever. The former wi- 
thered, decrepid, languiſhing; the lat- 
ter, in greater vigour, and more beau- 
tiful than before. Time appeared to 
produce in her a very oppoſite effect to 
that it wrought in her companions. She 
ſeemed, indeed, no more that eaſy due- 
tile creature, inſulted and borne away 
by the whims of her companions. She 
appeared more judicious in the com- 
mands ſhe gave, and more rigorous in 
the execution. In ſhort, both her own 
activity, and the ſupine lethargy of tholg 
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whom ſhe conducted, united to make ning of her 


way for her unlimited authority. Now, 
indeed, a more limited rule might have 
ſecured obedience; and maintained a re- 
pularity. The ladies were but little 
firuck with the = of objects on each 
ſide the way. One alone I muſt except, 
whom I beheld look wiſhfully, with a 
retorted eye, towards the golden ore 
waſhed down by the torrents. The go- 
verneſs reprefented, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, that theſe materials could liok be 
imported into the realms they were 
about to enter. That, were this even 
the caſe, they could be there of no im- 
ance. However, the had not extir- 
pated the bias of this craving dame, 
when t proached the temple to 
which I ly altuded. * h 
The temple ſtood upon a' lofty hill, 
halfencircled with trees of never - fading 
verdure. Between the milk-white co- 
lumns (which were of the Doric order, 
the baſes gilt, as alſo the capitals), a 
blaze of glory iſſued of ſuch ſuperior 
luſtre, that none befide the governels was 
able to approach it. Ske, indeed, with 
8 3 15 near unto 
the s; who waved he; 
ben the way of dlutatton. 4 
The matron ſeemed leſs dazzled, than 
delighted, with her exceſſive beauty. She 
accofled her with reverence, and with 
much Uiffidence began to mention their 
pretenſion to her favour. * She muſt own, 
* ſhe had been very remiſz in the begin- 


n 


government ; ſhe hoped 
© it would be attributed to inexperience 
© in the ſubtile wiles of her fellow tra- 
© yellers. She flattered herſelf, that her 
* ſeverity towards the concluſion of her 
* journey might in ſome ſort make atone- 
ment for her miſbehaviour in the be- 
* ginning. Laſtly, that the ſometimes. 
found it impoſſible to hear the dictates 
* of the goddeſs amid the clamours of 
her pupils, and the din of their perr 
„ F 
To this the goddeſs made — 
© You have heard,” ſaid the, © ts 
© doubt, that the favours 1 beftow, are 
by no means conſiſtent with 4 ſtate of 
* inattivity. © The only time when'you 
© were allowed an opportunity to des 
* ſerve them, was the tine when your 
© pupils were the moſt refractory and 
« perverſe. The honours you in 
my court are proportioned to the diffi- 
«© culty of 2 good undertaking. 
you, hereafter, partake them, in're- 
© ward of your more vigorous — 
for the preſent, you are little entitle 
* 'to any fecompence from me. As to 
© your pupils, I obſerye, they have 
paſſed ſentence upon themſelyes -. 
At this inſtant of time the bell 
for ſuppet, and awaked me: If 
the . by my ſide, prepared to 
plant a parcel of trees; that I had 
lumbered away the hours, in which I 
ſhould have given him fuitable direc» 
tions, * = : : * 4 


ESSAY XXII. 


_ + © UNCONNECTED THOUGHTS ON GARDENING. 


ARDENING may be divided into 
three ſpecies—kitchen-gardening 


—parterre-gardening—and landikip, or 
— — — 


lubje& inte in the following pages. 
It conſiſts in pleaſing the imagination by 
ſcenes of grandeur, beauty, or variety. 
Conveniencemerelyhasno ſhaxehere,any 
fartherthan as it pleaſes theimagination. 

Perhaps the diviſion of the pleaſures 
of imagination, according as they arc 
fruck by the great, the various, and the 
deautiful, may, be accurate enough for 
my preſent purpoſe ; why each of them 
attects us with pleaſure may be traced in 


1 
other authors. See Burke, Hutchin- 
ſon, Gerard, the Theory of agreeable 
Senſations, &c *. 114d 

There ſeem however to be ſome ob- 
jets, which ,atford a pleaſure nat redu- 
cible-to either of the foregoing heads. 
A ruin, for inſtance, may be neither 
new to us, nor dnajeſtic, nor beautitul, 
yet afford that pleaſing melancholy 
which proceeds from 2-refleion on de- 
cayed magnificence; For this realon, an 
able gardener ond avail himſelf of 
objects, perhaps, not very ſtriking ;; if 
they ſerve to connect ideas, that con- 
vey reflect ions of the pleaſing kind. 


®* Garden-ſcenes may perhaps be divided into the ſublime, the beautiful, and the me- 
lancholy or penſive; to Which laſt I know not but we may aſſign a middle place betwixt, the 


trmer two, as being in ſome ſort compoſed of bath, Sec Burke's * 


Objects 


— = - 
— 


* 


— 1 


— — —— —— . — —— 
— 


— 
— 


part of it's 


* 
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Objects ſhould indeed be leſs calcu- 
lated to ſtrike the immediate eye, than 
the judgment or well-formed imagina- 
tion; as in . 1 

It is no objection to the pleaſure of 


novelty, that it makes an ugly object 


iſagreeable. It is enough that 
i produces a ſuperiority betwixt things 
in other reſpects equal. It ſeems, on 
ſome occaſions, to ga even farther. Are 
there not broken rocks and rugged 
nds, to which we can hardly attri- 
ute either beauty or grandeur ; and 
yet, when introduced near an extent 
of lawn, impart a pleaſure equal ta 
more ſhapely ſcenes? Thus a ſeries of 
lawn, hong ever ſo beautiful, may 
fatiate and cloy, unleſs the eye paſſes ta 
them from wilder ſcenes ; and then they 
acquire the grace of novelty. 
Variety appears to me to derive good 
ect from novelty ; as the 
eye, paſſing from one form or colour, to 
2 form or colour ofa different kind, finds 
a degree ofnovelty in it's preſent object, 
which affords immediate ſatisfaction. 
Variety however, in ſome inſtances, 
be carried to ſuch exceſs as to loſe 
it's whole effect. I have obſerved ceil- 
ings ſo crammed with ſtucco ornaments, 
that, although of the moſt different 
Finds, they oo produced an unifor- 
mity. A ſufficient quantity of unde- 
corated ſpace is neceſſary to exhibit ſuch 
decorations to advantage, 

Ground ſhould be conſidered 
with an eye to it's peculiar character; 
whether it be the , the ſavage, the 
ſprightly, the melancholy, the horrid, 
or the beautiful. Ag one or other of 
theſe characters prevail, one may ſome- 
what ſtrengthen it's effect, by allowing 
every part ſome denomination, and then 
ſupporting it's title by ſuitable appen- 
dages. For inſtance, The lover's walk 
may have afſignation ſeats, with proper 
mottoes—nrns to faithful lovers—tro- 
phies, garlands, &c. by means of art. 

What an advantage muſt (ome Italian 
Yeats derive from the circumſtance of 
being ſituate on ground mentioned in 
the claſſics? And even in England, 
wherever a park or garden happens to 


have been the ſcene of any event in hif- 


„one would ſurely ayail one's ſelf 
of that circumſtance, to make it more 
intereſting to the imagination. Mottoes 
ſhould alfude to it; columns, &c. re- 


cord it; verſes moralize upon it; and 


curioſity receive it's ſhare of pleaſure. 


„ 
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In deſigning a houſe and gardens, it 
is happy when there is an opportunity 
of maintaining a ſubordination of parts; 
the houſe ſo luckily placed as to exhibit 


a view of the whole » I have fome- 
times thought that there was room 


for it to reſemble an epic or dramatic 
poem. It is rather to be- wiſhed than 
required, that the more ſtr. K ng ſcenes 
* ſucceed thoſe which are lets ſo. 
Taſte depends much upon temper, 
Some prefer Tibullus to Virgil, and 
Virgilto Homer—Hagley to Pers field, 
and Pers fie ld to the Welth mountains. 
This occaſions the different preferences 
that are given to ſituations. A garden 
2 ir molt, where the grand and 
eaſing tucceed, not intermingle 
with, each other. 

I believe, however, the ſublime has 

2 effect than the merely 

autiful., 

I uſe the words Landſkip and Pro- 
ſpect, the former as expreſſive of home 
cenes, the latter of diſtant i þ 
Proſpects ſhould take in the blue dikant 
hills ; but never ſo remotely; that they 
be not diſtinguiſhable from clouds. Yet 
this mere extent is what the vulgaxvalue. 

es” ſhould contain - variety 
enough to form a picture upon canvas ; 
and this is no bad teſt, as I think the 
landikip painter is the gardener's beſt 
deſigner. The eye requires a: ſort of 
balance here; but not ſo as to encroach 
upon probable nature. A wood, or 
hill, may balance a houſe or obeliſk ; for 
exactneſs would be diſpleaſing. We 
form our notions from what we have 
ſeen ; and though, could we compre- 
hend the univerſe, we might perba 

find it uniformly regular; yet the pot- 
tions that we fee of it, habituate our 
fancy to the contrary. 

The.eye ſhould always look rather 
down upon water: © cuſtomary, nature 
makes this requiſite. I know nothing 
more ſenſibly diſpleaſing chan Mr. T—'s 
flat ground betwixt his terras and his 
water. - ; 

It is not eaſy to account f6r the fond- 
neſs of former times for ſtraight- lined 
avenues to their houſes ; ſtraight- lined 
walks through their woods ; and, m 
ſhort, every kind of ftraight line ; where 
the foot is to travel over, what the ey: 
has done before. This circumſtance 1s 
one objection. Another, fomewhat of 
the ſame kind, is the repetition of the 
ſame object, tree after tree, for a lenge 
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of hw together. A third is, that this 
identity is purchaſed by the loſs of that 
variety, which the natural country ſup- 

lies 8 in a greater or leſs 
— 2 To ſtand till and ſurvey ſuch 
avenues, may afford ſome ſlender ſatiſ- 


faction through the change derived 
from perſpeRive ; but to move on con- 
tinually and find no change of ſcene in 
the leaſt attendant on our change of 
place, muſt give actual pain to a perſon 
of taſte. For ſuch an one to be con- 
demned to ye along the famous vitta * 
from Moſcow to Peterſburg , or that 
other from Agra to Lahor in India, 
muſt be as difagreeablc a ſentence, as to 
be condemned to labour at the gallies. 
I conceived ſome idea of the ſenſation 
he muſt feel, from walking but a few 
minutes, immured, betwixt Lord D—'s 
high ſhorn yew-hedges ; which run ex- 
actly parallel, at the diſtance of about 
ten feet; and are contrived perfectly to 
exclude all kind of objects whatſoever. 

When a building, or other object, has 
deen once viewed from it's proper point, 
the foot ſhould never wade ons it by the 
ſame path which the eye has travelled 
over before. Loſe the object, and draw 
nigh, obliquely. 

ſide- trees in viſtas ſhould be ſo 


' eircumſtanced as to afford a probability 


that they 


by nature. 


Ruinated ftruftures * to derive who has obſerved this regularity in the , 
external ſtructure of our bodies and dif- |, 


their power of pleaſing the irre- 
gularity of ſurface, which is VARIETY ; 
and the latitude they afford the imagi- 
zation, to conceive an enlargement of 
their dimenſions, or to recolle& any 
events or circumſtances appertaining to 
their priſtine grandeur, fo far as con- 
eerus grandeur and ſolemnity. The 
breaks in them ſhould be as bold and 
abrupt as poſſible. If mere beauty be 
aimed at, (which however is not their 
chief excellence) the waving line, with 
more eaſy tranſitions, will become of 
| many importance. Events relating to 
em may be ſimulated by numberleſs 
little artifices ; but it is ever to be re- 
bered, that high hills and ſudden 
eſcents are molt ſuitable to caſtles ; and 
fertile vales, near wood and water, moſt 
— of 1.55 uſual 3 for * 
s and religious houſes ; large oaks, 
in particular, — to thele latter; 


Whoſe branching and reverend height, 
Admit a din religious light. _ 


od In Monteſquicu, on Taſte, 


on account of the variety it may intro- 
duce ; on account of the tranquillity 
that ſeems to reign there; and perhaps 


(I am ſomewhat afraid) on account of 


the pride of human nature : 
Legi alteris ſpefare laborem. | / « 
a ſcene preſented to the ej e, ob 


ould never lie ſo much to the right or 


left, as to give it any uneaſineſs in the 
examination. Sometimes, however, it 


may be better to admit valuable obj 
even with this diſadvantage. 
ſhould elſe ever be ſeen beyond a cer- 


tain angle. The eye muſt be eaſy, be- 
fore it can be pleated. 2 
No mere ſlope from one ſide to the 


other can be agreeable ground; the eye 
requires à balance, i. e. a degree of 
uniformity ; but this may be otherwiſe 
effected, and the rule ſhould be under. 
ſtood with ſome limitation. 


—Each alley has it's brother, | 
And half the platform juſt refleQts the 


Let us examine what may be ſaid in 


favour of that regularity which Mr. 
Pope expoſes. Might he not ſeemingly 
as well object to the diſpoſition of an 


human face, becauſe it has an «ye or 
check that is the very picture of it's. 


companion ? Or does not Providence, 


regarded it within, ſeem to conſider it 
as a beauty ? The arms, the limbs, and 
the ieveral parts of them correſpond, but 
it is not the ſame: caſe with the thorax 


and the abdomen. I believe one is ge- 


nerally ſolicitous for a kind of balance 
in a landſkip; and, if I am not miſ- 
taken, the painters generally furniſh 
one: a building for inſtance on one ſide, 
contraſted by a group of trees, a large 
oak, or à riſing hill, on the other. 
Whence then does this taſte proceed, 
but irom the love we bear to regularity 
in perfection? After all, in regard to 
gardens, the ſhape of ground, the diſ- 
poſition of trees, and the figure of wa- 
ter, muſt be ſacred to nature; add no 
forms muſt be allowed that make a diſ- 
covery of art. 

All crees have a character analogous 
to that of nen: oaks are in all rejpets 
the perfect image of the 2 cha- 
rater: in former times 1 have 


* 


E 2 , (aid, 
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A cottage is a pleaſing object, partly 
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Zaid, and. in preſent times I think Iam 
authoriſed to fiy, the Britiſh one: As 
a brave man is not ſuddenly either elated 
by proſperiiy or depreſſed by adverſity, 
io the oak diſplays not it's verdure on 
the ſun's firſt approach; nor drops it, 
on his firſt departure. Add to this it's 
-majeſtic appearance, the rough grandeur 
of it's bark, and the wide protection of 
it's branches. 
Alarge, branching, aged oak, is per- 
haps the moſt venerable of all inanimate 
objects. 
rns are more ſolemn, if large and 
plain; more beautiful, if leſs and orna- 
mented. Solemnity is perhaps their 
point, and the ſituation of them ſhould 
till co-operate with it. 
By the way, I wonder that lead ſta- 
tues are not more in vogue in our mo- 
dern gardens. "Though they may not 
expreſs the finer lines of an human 
body, yet they ſeem perfectly well cal- 
culated, on account of their duration, 
to embelliſh landſkips, were they ſome 
degrees interior to what we 232 
behold. A ſtatue in a roon challenges 
examination, and is to be examined cri- 
tically as a ſtatue. A ſtatue in a gar- 
den is to be conſidered as one part of a 
ſcene or landikip ; the minuter touches 
are no more eſſential to it, than a good 
'fand{ſkip-painter would eſteem them 
were he to repreſent a ſtatue in his 
picture. 
Apparent art in it's proper province, 
is almoſt as important as apparent na- 


„ 


ture. They contraſt agrecably; but 
their provinces ever ſhould be kept 
diſtinct. i | 


Some artificial beauties are ſo dex- 
terouſly managed, that one cannot but 
conceive them natural ; ſome natural 
ones ſo extremely fortunate, that one is 
ready to ſwear they are artificial. 

Concerning ſcenes, the more uncom- 
mon they appear, the better, . 
they form a picture, and include no- 
thing that pretends to be of nature's 

: uction, and is not. The ſhape of 

_ ground, the ſite of trees, and the fall 
of water, is nature's province. What- 
ever thwarts her is treaſon. 

On the other hand, buildings and 
the works of art need have no other re- 
ference to nature than that they afford 

the 94-42 with which the human mind 
is delighted. 


Art ſhould never be allowed to ſet a a 


foot in the province of nature, other- 
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wiſe than clandeſtinely and by night, 


Whenever ſhe is allowed to 3 here, 
* if- 


and men begin to comprom 
ference—night, - gothiciſm, confuſion, 
and abſolute chaos, are come again, 
To ſee one's urns, obeliſks, and wa- 
terfalls laid open; the nakedneſs of our 
beloved miſtreſſes; the Naiads and the 
Dryads, expoſed by that ruffian Winter 
to univerſal obſervation ; is a ſeverit: 
ſcarcely to be ſupported by the help of 
blazing hearths, chearful companions 
and 1 ttle of the moſt grateful Bur- 
n 


gundy. | | 
The works of a perſon that builds, 
begin immediately to decay z while thoſe 
of him who plants begin directly to im- 
prove. In this, planting promiſes a 
more laſting TAN building; 
which, were it to remain in equal per- 
fection, would at beſt begin to —— 
and want repairs in imagination. Now 
trees have a circumſtance that ſuits our 
taſte, and that is annual variety. It is , 
inconyenient indeed, if they cauſe our 
love of life to take root and flouriſh with 
them; whereas the very ſameneſs of 
our ſtructures will, without the help of 


' dilapidation, ſerve to wean us 


our attachment to them, 

It is a cuſtom in ſome countries to 
condemn the characters of thoſe (after 
death) that have neither planted a tree, 
nor begot a child. 

The taſte of the citizen and of the 
mere peaſant are in all reſpects the ſame, 
The former gilds his balls ; paints his 
ſtonework and ſtatues white ; plants his 
trees in lines or circles ; cuts his yew- 
trees four-ſquare or conic z or gives 
them what he can of the reſemblance of 
birds, or bears, or men; ſquirts up his 
rivulets in jetteaus; in ſhort, admires 
no part of nature, but her ductility; 
exhibits every thing that is glaring, that 
implies expence, or that effects a ſur- 
prize, becauſe it is unnatural. The 
peaſant is his admirer, 

It is always to be remembered in gar- 
dening, that ſublimity or magnificence, 
and beauty or variety, are very different 
things. Every ſcene we ſee in nature is 
either tame and inſipid, or compounded 
of thoſe. It often happens that the ſame 
ground may receive from art, either 
certain degrees of ſublimity and mag- 
nificence, or certain degrees of variety 
and beauty; or a mixture of each kind. 
In this caſe it remains to be conſidered 
in which light they can be rendered molt 

remarkable, 
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remarkable, whether as objects of beau- 
iy or magnificence. Even the temper of 
the proprietor ſhould not perhaps be 
wholly diſregarded :, for certain com- 
plexions of foul will prefer an orange- 
tree or a myrtle, to an oak or cedar. 
However, this ſhould not induce a gar- 
dener to parcel out a lawn into knots of 
ſhrubbery; or inveſt, a mountain with a 
b of roles. This would be like dreſſ- 
ing a giant in a ſarſenet gown, or a Sa- 
racen's head in a Bruſſels nightcap. In- 
deed the ſmall circular clumps of firs, 
which I ſee planted upon ſome fine large 
ſwells, put me olten in mind of a coro- 
net placed on an elephant or camel's 
back. I fay, a gardener ſhould not do 
this, any more-than a poet ſhould at- 
tempt to write of the king of Pruſſia in 
the ſtyle of Philips. On the other fide, 
what . become of Leſbia's ſpar- 
row; ſhould it be treated in the ſame 
lan with the anger of Achilles ? 
ardeners may be divided into three 
ſorts, the landſkip gardener, the parterre 
gardener, and the kitchen gardener, 
2 to our firſt diviſion of gar- 
ens. N ' 

I have uſed the word landſkip-gar- 
deners; becauſe, in purſuance of our 
preſent taſte, in gardening, every good 
painter of landikip appears to me the 
molt proper deſigner. e misfortune 
of it is, that theſe painters are apt to 
regard the execution of their work 
much more than the choice of ſubject. 

The art of diſtancing and approxi- 
mating comes truly within their tphere: 
the former by the gradual duninution of 
diſtinctneſs, and of ſize ; the latter by 
the reverſe. A ſtraight-lined avenue 
that is widened in front, and planted 
there with ewe-trees, then firs, then with 
trees more and more fady, till they end 
in the almond-willow, or filver ofier; 
will produce a very remarkable decep- 
tion of the former kind ; which decep- 


tion will be encreaſed, if the nearer dark 


trees are proportionable and truly larger 
than thoſe at the end of the avenue that 
are more fady. 

To diitance a building, plant as near 


"as 2 can to it, two or three circles of 


ditferent- coloured greens. Ever- greens 
are beſt for all ſuch purpoſes. Suppole 
the outer one of holly, and the next of 
laure), &c. the conſequence will be that 
the imagination immediately allows a 
ſpace betwixt theſe circles, and another 
betwixt the houſe and them; and as the 


imagined ſpace is indeterminate, if your 
building be dim coloured, it will not 
appearinconſiderable. The imagination 
is a greater magnifier than a microſcopie 
glals. And on this head, I have known 

ome inſtances, where, by ſhewing inter- 
mediate ground, the diſtance has ap- 
peared lets, than while an hedge or 
grove concealed it. 

Hedges, appearing as ſuch, are uni- 
verlally bad. They diſcover art in na- 
ture's province. 

Trees in hedges partake of their ar- 
tificiality, and become a part of them. 
There is no more ſudden and obvious 
improvement; than an hedge removed, 
— the trees remaining; yet not in ſuch 
manner as to mark out the formerhedge. 

Water ſhould ever appear as an irre- 
gular lake, or winding ſtream. ,, _ 

Iflands give beauty, if the water be 
adequate ; but leſſen grandeur through 
variety. X j 

It was the wiſe remark of ſome ſaga- 
cious obſerver, That familiarity 12 = 
the moſt part, productive of contempt. 
Graceleſs offspring of ſo amiable a pa- 
rent! Unfortunate beings that we arey 
whoſe enjoyments muſt be either check- 
ed, or prove deſtructive of themſelves, 
Our palſions are permitted to {ip a little 
pleaſure ;z but are extinguiſhed by indul- 
gence, like a lamp overwhelmed with 
oil. Hence we negle& the beauty with 
which we have been intimate; nor would 
any addition it could receive, prove ag 
equivalent for the advantage it derived 
from the firſt impreſſion. Thus, negli- 
gent of graces that have the merit of 
reality, we too often prefer imagi 
ones that have only the charm of novel- 
ty: and hence we may account, in ge- 
neral, for the preference of art to na- 
ture, in our old-faſhioned gardens. 

Art, indeed, is often requiſite to col- 
lect and epitomize the beauties of nature; 
but ſhould never be ſuffered to ſet her 
mark upon them: I mean, in regard to 
thoſe articles that are of nature's pra- 
vince ; the ſhaping of ground, the plant- 
ing of trees, and the diſpoſition of lakes 
and rivulets. Many more particulars 
will ſoon occur, which, however, ſhe is 
allowed to regulate, ſomewhat clandeſ- 
tinely, upon the following account— 
Man is not capable of comprehending 
the uniyerſe at one ſurvey. Had he fa- 


culties equal to this, he might well be 
cenſured for any minute regulations of. 
his own, It were the ſame, as if, in his 

preſent 
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preſent ſituation, he ſtrove to find amuſe- 
ment in contriving the fabric of an ant's 
neſt, or the partitions of a bee-hive. But 
we are placed in the corner of a ſphere; 
endued neither with organs, nor allowed 
a ſtation, proper to give us an univerſal 
5 — z or to exhibit to us the variety, — 
erly proportions, and diſpoſitions o 

the ſyſtem. We perceive — breaks 
and blemiſhes, ſeveral neglected and un- 
variegated places in the part; which, in 
the whole, would a mg either imper- 
ceptible, or — And we — 
as rationally expect a ſnail to be ſatisfied 
with the beauty of our parterres, flopes, 
and terraſſes; or an ant to prefer our 
buildings to her own orderly range of 
. granaries; as that man ſhall be ſatisfied, 
without a ſingle thought that he can im- 
prove the ſpot that falls to his ſhare. But, 
though art be neceſſary for collecting 
nature's beauties, by what reaſon is ſhe 
authorized to thwart and to oppoſe her ? 
Why fantaſtically endeavour to human- 
ize thoſe vegetables, of which nature, diſ- 
creet nature, thought it proper to make 
trees? Why endow the vegetable bird 
with wings, which nature has made mo- 
mentarily dependent upon the ſoil? Here 
art ſeems very affectedly to make a diſ- 
play of that induſtry, which it is her 
glory to conceal. The ſtone which re- 
preſents an aſteriſk, is valued only on 
account of it's natural production: nor 
do we view with pleaſure the laboured 
carvings and futile diligence of Gothic 
artiſts, We view, with much more ſa- 
tisfaction, ſome plain Grecian fabric, 
where art, indeed, has been equally, but 
leis viſibly, induſtrious. It is thus we, 
indeed, admire the ſhining texture of 
the ſilk-worm ; but we loath the puny 
nuthor when ſhe thinks proper to emerge, 
and to diſguſt us with the appearance of 
ſo vile a grub. 

But this is merely true in regard to 


the particulars of nature's province; 


wherein art can only appear as the moſt 
abje& vaſſal, and had, therefore, better 
not appear at all. The caſe is different 
where ſhe has the direction of buildings, 
uſeful or ornamental: or, perhaps, claims 
as much honour from temples, as the 
deities to whom they are inſcribed. Here 
then it is her intereſt to be ſeen as much 
as poſſible : and, though nature appear 
doubly beautiful by the contraſt her 
tructures furniſh, it is not eaſy for her 


to confer a benefit which nature, og 
her fide, will not repay. 

A rural ſcene, to me, is never perfeR, 
without the addition of ſome kind of 
building : indeed I have known a ſcar 
of rock-work, in great meaſure, ſupply 
the deficiency. 1 

In ening, it is no ſmall point to 
ener ether runkeu or 9 b 
ſurprize; for inſtance, by abrupt - 
— from their e to lay a 

$ upon ſurprize only; for example, 
on the 2 — by an aha! 
without including any nobler purpoſe; 
is a ſymptom of bad taſte, and a vio- 
_ tondneſs for mere concetto. 

randeur and beauty are ſo 
polite, that you often Liminich the — 
as you increaſe the other. Variety is 
moſt a-kin to the latter, ſimplicity to 
the former. —_ 

Suppoſe a l ill varied by art 
with — . of — — 
clumps, ſcars of rock, chalk quarries, 
villages, or farm-houſes; you will have, 
perhaps, a more beautiful ſcene, but 
much leſs than it was before. 

In many inſtances, it is moſt eligible 
to compound your ſcene of beauty and 
grandeur—Suppoſe a magnificent ſwell 


ariſing out of a well · variegated valley; it 


would be di ſadvantageous to enereaſe it's 
beauty, by means deſtructive to it's 


magnificence, - 

here may poſſibly, but there ſeldom 
happened to be any occaſion to fill up 
valleys, with trees or otherwiſe. It is 
for the moſt part the gardener's buſineſs 
to remove trees, or aught that fills up 
the low ground; and to give, as far as 
nature — an artificial eminence to 
the high. 

The hedge-row apple-trees in Here- 
fordſhire afford ho beautiful ſcenery, 
at the time they are in bloſſom: but 
proſpe& would be really grander, did it 
conſiſt of ſimple foliage. For the ſame 
reaſon, a large oak (or beech) in au- 


tumn, 1s a grander obje& than the ſame 
in ſpring. The ſprightly green is then 
obfuſcated. 

Smoothneſs and eaſy tranſitions are no 


ſmall ingredients in thebeautiful; abru 

and rectangular breaks have more of the 
nature of the ſublime. Thus a tapering 
ſpire is, perhaps, a more beautiful ob- 


je& than a tower, which is grander. 


Many of the different opinio ns rlat- 
. 1 


appe: 


nicio 


ing to the preference to be given to 


ſeats, villas, &c, are owing to want of 


diſtinct on betwixt the beautiful and the 
magnificent. Both the former and the 
latter pleaſe: but there are imaginati- 
ons particularly adapted to the one, and 
to the other. 

Mr. Addiſon thought an „ unin- 
cloſed champaign country, formed the 
beſt laudſkip. Somewhat here is to be 
conſidered. Large unvariegated, ſimple 
objects, have the beſt pretenſions to ſub- 
limity; a large mountain, whoſe ſides are 
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unvaried with objects, is er than 
one with infinite voy : but then it's 
beauty is proportionably leſs. 
However, I think a plain ſpace near 
the eye gives it a kind of 
and then the picture, whether you chuſe 
the grand or beautiful, ſhould be held 


up at it's proper diſtance. Variety is 
the principal groan in beauty; and 


ſimplicity is eſſential to grandeur. 
ffenſive objects, at a proper diſtance, 


acquire even a de of beauty: for 


inſtance, ſtubble fallo ground 


ESSAY XXIII. 


< ON POLITICS. 


DERHAPS men of the moſt differ- 
ent ſes and parties very frequent! 


think the ſame; only vary in their phraſe 


and language. At leaſt, if one examines 
their firlt principles, which very often 
coincide, it were a point of prudence, as 
well as candour, to conſider the reſt as 
nothing more. 


* courtier's dependent is a beggar's 


F: | 

If national reflections are unjuſt, be- 
cauſe there are men in all nations, 
are not nati wars upon much the 
ſame tooting ? 

A government is inexcuſable for em- 
ploying fooliſh miniſters ; becauſe they 
may examine a man's head, though they 
cannot his heart. 

I fancy, the proper means of encreaſ- 
ing the love we bear our native country, 
is to reſide ſome time in a foreign one. 

The love of popularity ſeems little 
elſe than the love of being beloved; and 
is only blameable when a perſon aims at 
the affections of a people by means in 
appearance honeſt, but in their end per- 
nicious and deſtructive. 

There ought, no doubt, to be heroes 
in ſociety as well as butchers ; and who 
knows but the neceſſity of butchers (in- 
flaming and ſtimulating the paſſions 
with animal food) might at firſt occa- 
hon the neceſſity of heroes? Butchers, 
I believe, were prior. 

The whole myſtery of a courtly be- 
haviour ſeems included in the power of 
making general favours appear parti- 
cular ones, 

A man of remarkable genius may af- 
ford to paſs by a piece of wit, if it hap- 
tens to border on abuſe, A little genius 


is obliged to catch at every witticifin 
indiſcriminately. | 

Indolence is a kind of centripetal 
force. 

It ſeems idle to rail at ambition mere- 
ly becauſe it is a boundleſs paſſion; or 
rather is not this circumſtance an argu- 
ment in it's tavour? It one would be 
employed or amuted through life, ſhould 
we not make choice of a paſſion that 
will keep one long in play? 

A ſportiman of vivacity will make 
choice of that game which will prolong 
his diverſion: a fox, that will tupport 
the chace till night, is better game than 
a rabbit, that will not afford him half 
an hour's entertainment. 

The ſubmiſſion of Prince Hal to the 
civil magiſtrate that committed him, 
was more to his honour than all the 
conqueſts of Henry the Fifth in France. 

he moſt animated ſocial pleaſure, 
that I can conceive, may be, perhaps, 
felt by a general after a ſucceſsful en- 
gagement, or in it: I mean, by ſuch 
commanders as have fouls equal to their 
occupation. This, however, ſeems pa- 
radoxical, and requires ſome explana- 
tion. ; 

Reſiſtance to the reigning powers is 
juſtifiable, upon a conviction that their 
government is inconſiſtent with the | ram 
of the ſubject; that our interpoſition 
tends to eſtabliſh better meaſures; and 
this without a probability of occaſion- 
ing evils that may over-balance them. 
But theſe conſiderations muſt never be 
ſeparated. 

People are, perhaps, more vicious in 
towns, becauſe they have fewer natural 
objects there, to employ their attention 

or 


iberty it loves: 
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er admiration: likewiſe, becauſe one 
vicious character tends to encourage 
and keep another in countenance. How- 
ever it be, excluding accidental circum- 
ſtances, I believe the largeſt cities are 
the moſt vicious of all others. 

Laws are generally found to be nets 
of ſuch a texture, as the little cree 
through, the great break through, ind 
the middle ſized are alone entahgled in. 

Though I have no fort of inclination 
to vindicate the late rebellion, yet I am 
led by candour to make ſome diſtinction 
between the immorality of it's abettors, 
and the illegality of their offence. My 
Lord Hardwick, in his condemnation- 
ſpeech, remarks, with great propriety, 

at the laws of all nations have ad- 
judged rebellion to be thework of crimes, 


And in regard to. civil focieties, I be- 


lieve there are none but madmen will 
diſpute it. But ſurely, with regard to 
conſcience, erroneous judgments, and 
ill-grounded convictions, may render it 


: ſome people's duty. Sin does not conſiſt 


in any deviation from received opinion ; 
it does not depend upon the underſtand- 
ing, but the will. Now, if it appears 
that a man's opinion has happened to 
miſplace his duty ; and this opinion has 


not been owing to any vicious defire of 
indulging his appetites—in ſhort, if his 
own reaſon, liable to err, have biaſſed 
his will, rather than his will any way 
contributed to biaſs and deprave his rea- 
ſon, he will, perhaps, 5 guilty be. 
fore none befide an earthly tribunal. 

A perſon's right to reſiſt depends up. 
on a conviction that the government is 
ill-managed ; that others have more 
claim ro manage it, or will adminiſter 
it better: that he, by his reſiſtance, can 
introduce a change to it's advantage, 
and this without any conſequential evils 
that will bear proportion to the ſaid ad- 
vantage. 

Whether this were not in appearance 
the caſe of Balmerino, I willnot preſume 
to ſay : how conceived, or from what de- 
luſion fprung. But as, I think, he was 
reputed an honeſt man, in other reſpetts, 
one may gueſs his behaviour was rather 
owing to the miſrepreſentations of his 
reaſon, than to any depravity, "al 
neſs, or diſingenuity of his will. 

If a perſon ought heartily to tickle 
for any cauſe, it ſhould be that of mo- 
deration, Moderation ſhould be, his 


party. 


ESSAY XXIV. 


EGOTISMS, 


FAOM MY OWN SENSATIONS, 


1 Hate maritime expreſſions, ſinüles, 


and alluſions; my diſlike, I ſuppoſe, 
proceeds from the unnaturalneſs of ſhip- 
ping, and the great ſhare which art ever 
claims in that practice. 
Il. 
TI am thankful that my name is ob- 
noxious to no pun. 7 


111. 

May I always have an heart ſuperior, 
with ceconomy ſuitable, to my fortune ! 

IV. 

Inanimates, toys, utenſils, ſeem to 
merit 2 kind of affackion from us, when 
they have been our companions through 
various viciſſitudes. I have often viewed 
my watch, ſtandiſh, ſnuff box, with this 
kind of tender regard ; allotting them a 
degree of friendihip, which there are 
ſome men who do not deſerve : 


Midſt many faithleſs only faithful found !' 


| * 
I loved Mr. Somerville, becauſe he 
knew ſo perfectly what belonged to the 


flocci-nauci-nihili-pilification of money 


VI. 

It is with me in regard to the earth it- 
ſelf, as it is in regard to thoſe that walk 
upon it's ſurface. I love to paſs by 
crowds, and to catch diftant views of the 
country as I walk along; but I inſenſi- 
bly chuſe to fit where I cannot lee two 
yards before me. 

VII. 

I begin, too ſoon in life, to ſlight the 
world more than is conſiſtent with mak- 
ing a figure in it. The nd! eft tanti of 
Ovid grows upon me fo faſt that in a 
few years I ſhall have no paſſion. 

: VIII. 

I am obliged to the perſon that ſpeaks 

me fair to my face, I am only more 


obliged to the man who ipeaks well of 
. 5 0 4 me 
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me in my abſence alſo, Should I be 
aſked whether I choſe to have a perion 
ſpeak well of me when abſent or prelent, 
I ſhould anſwer the latter; for were all 
men to do ſo, the former would be in- 


ſignificant. 


SEIIECTT : 1 3 

I feel an avarice of ſocial pleaſure, 
which produces only mortification. I 
never fee à town or city in 4 map, but T 
figure to myſelf many agreeable per- 
ſons in it, with whom I could wiſh to 
be acquainted. 


. Liu X. > Tac) ; 
It is a miſerable thing to be ſenſible of 
the value of ane's time, and yet reſtr2in- 
ed by circumſtances rom making a pro- 
per uſe of it. One feels one's ſelt ſome- 
what in the ſituation of admiral Hoſier. 
rage eee ue TO ory 
It is a miſerable thing to tore where 
one hates z and yet it is not inconſiſtent. 
01/9007 ee op | 
The modern world conſiders it as a 
part of politeneſs, to drop the mention 
of kindred in all addreſſes to relations. 


There is no doubt, that it puts our ap- 


— and eſteem upon a leſs partial 
ing. I think, where I value a friend, 
u 


I would not fuffer my relation to be ob- 
literated even to the twentieth genera- 
tion: it ſerves to connect us cloſer, 
Wherever I diſeſteemed, I would abdi- 
cate my firſt couſin. | | 
n 5 

Circumlocutory, philoſophical obſce- 
nity, to me the mdſt nauſcous of 
all uf: ſhall I fay it takes away the 
ſpirit from it, and leaves you nothing 
but a caput mortuum ij or ſhall I ſay, ra- 
ther, it is a Sit —e in fn enyelope of fine 
gilt-paper, which only raiſes e - 
tion? Could any be allowed to talk ob- 
ſcenely with a grace, it were downright 
country fellows, wha uſe an unaffected 
language: but even among theſe, as 
they grow old, it partakes again of at- 
fectation. ad 

, XIV. * 8 


Iris ſome loſs of liberty to reſolve on 
ſchemes betore-hand. 


fn _ 
ere are 4 fort of le to whom 
Mae} allot good wither and perform 
good offices : but they are ſometimes 
thoſe, with whom one would by no 
means ſhare one's time. 
221 XV1. 
I would haye all men clevated to as 


at an height, as they can diſcover a 
uſtre to-the naked eye. | 
«Stacks .. 

I amſurely more inclined (of the two) 
to pretend a falſe diſdain, than an un- 
real eſteem. 8 

xvin. 12 

Vet why repine? I have ſeen manſions 
on the verge of Wales that convert m 
farm-houle into an Hampton court, a 


where they {peak of a glaze! window as 


a great piece of magnificence;”” All 
things figure by compariſon. 
# * * XIX. F ” 

I do not ſo much want to avoid being 
cheated, as to afford the expence of be- 
ing ſo: the generality of mankind being 
leldom in humour but whilſt they 
are impoſing upon you in ſome ſhape 
o one,” De Fee. 

I cannot avoid comparing the eaſe and 
freedom I enjoy, to the eaſe of an old 
ſhoe; where à certain degree of ſhab- 
bineſs is joined with the convenience. 

e e r | 

Not Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac,Coptic, 
nor even the Chineſe language, ſeems 
half ſo difficul. to me, as the language of 
refuſal, n b 

| XXII. | 


I actually dreamt that ſomebody told 


me I mult not print my pieces ſeparate. . 


That certain ſtars would, if ſingle, he 
hardly conſpicuous; whieh, united in a 
narrow compaſs, form à very ſplendid 
conſtellation. © 3 
o 
The ways of hallad- ſingers, and the 
cries of halfpenny pamphlets; appeared 
ſo extremely humourous, from my lodg- 
ings in Fleet Street, that it gave me pain 
to obſerve them without a companion to 
partake. For, alas! laughter is by no 
means a ſolitary entertainment. 
XXIV. x 


al 


Had I #' fortune of eight or ten 


thouſand pounds a year, I would, mes 
thinks, make myſelf a neighbourhood, 
Iwould firlt build a village with a church, 


and people it with inhabitants of ſome 


branch of trade that was ſuitable to the 
country round. I would then, at pra- 


r diſtances, erect a number of genteel 
ws of about a thouſand poungs a- 
piece, and amuſe mylelt with giving 
them all the advantages they could res 
ceive from taſte. 'Tacle would I people 
with a ſelect number of well-choteft 

F . fcjends, 
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ſriends, aſſigning to cach annually the 


ſum of two hundred pounds for life. 


The ſalary ſhould be irrevocable, in 


order to give them independency. The 
houſe, of a more precarious tenure, that, 
in caſes of ingratitude, 1 might intro- 
duce another inhabitant, How plauſi- 
ble ſoever, this may appear in ſpecula- 
tion, perhaps, a very natural and lively 
novel might. be founded upon the in- 
convenient conſequences of it, when pu 
in execution. PAI; 4 
. | | 

I think, I have obſerved univerſally 
that the quarrels of friends in the latter 
part of life, are never truly reconciled. 
© Male ſarta gratia necquicquam coit. & 
© reſcinditur.” A wound in the friend- 
ſhip in young perſons, as in the bark of 
young trees, may be ſo grown over, as 
to leave no ſcar. The cale is very diffe- 
rent in regard to old perſons and old. 
timber. The reaſon of this may be ac- 
countable from the decline of the ſocial 

aſſions, and the prevalence of ſpleen, 

uſpicion and rancour, towards the lat- 
ter part of life. ' 
| XXVI. 

There is nothing, to me, more irk- 
ſome tlian to hear weak and ſervile peo- 
ple repeat with admiration every filly 
{pccch that falls from a mere perſon of 
rank and fortune, It is crambe bis cocta. 
The nonſenſe, grows more nauſeous 
through the tnedium of their admira- 
tion, and ſhews the venality of vulgar 
tempers, which can conſider fortune as 
the goddeſs of wit. | 

., XXV11. 
What pleaſure it is to pay one's debts! 
I remetuber to have heard Sir T. Lyt- 
telton make the ſame obſervation. It 
ſeems to flow from a combination of 
circumſtances, each of which is produc- 
tive of pleaſure. In the firſt wen it 


removes that uneaſineſs which a true 


ſpirit feels from dependence and obli- 

tion. It affords pleaſure #9 the cre- 

itor, and therefore-gratifies our ſocial 
affection: it promotes, that future con- 
Rdlence, which is fo very intereſtin to 
az honeſt mind: it opens 2 mölpeck of 
being readily ſupplied with what we 
want on future eccaſions : it leaves a 
conſciouſneſs of our own virtue: 2nd it 
is a Heaſure we know to be right, both 
in point of juſtice and of ſound œcono- 
* 1388 
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my. Finally, it is a main ſupport of 
ſimple reputation. M 
„ NX. 

It is a maxim with me (and I would 
recommend it to- others alſo, upon the 
ſcore of prudence) whenever J loſe a 
perſon's twendſhip, who generally com- 
mences enemy, to engage a fyeſh friend 
in his place. And this may be, beſt ei- 
feed by bringing over Tome. of oue's 
enemies; by which means one is a gainer, 
having the ſame number of friends; at 
leaſt, if not an enemy the leſs. . Such a 
method of proceeding ſhould, I think, 
be as regularly obſerved as the diſtribu. 
tion of vacant ribbons,” upon the death 
of knights of the garter. 

, XRINa.3 n to £49 

It has been a maxim with me to ad- 
mit of an eaſy reconciliation with a per- 
ſon, whoſe offence proceeded from no 
depravity of heart; but where I was 
convinced it did ſo, to forego, for my 
own fake, all opportunities/of-xeyenge : 
to forget the perſons of my enemies as 
much as.I was able, and to call to re- 
membrance in their place, the mote 


' pleahng idea of my friends, Lam 


vinced that I have derived no fm 
ſhare of happineſs from this principle. 
2 %% A- ny boo ns i! 
I have formerly ſo tlly as to 
hope, tha ,cyery ſervant I had might 
be made a friend: I am now convinced 
that the nature of ſervitude generally 
bears a contrary tendency. People's 
characters are to be, chiefly collected 
from their education ang place in life: 
birth itſelf does but little. King's in 
neral are born with the ſame propen- 
ties as other men; but yet it is proba- 
ble, from the licence and flattery that 
attends their education, that they will 
be more haughty, more, luxurious, and 
more ſubjected to their paſſions, than 
any men beſide. I queſtion not but there 
are many attorneys born with open and 
honeſt hearts: but I know not ne, that 
has had the leaſt practice, who is not 
ſelhiſh, trickiſh, and diſingenuous, 59 
it is the nature of ſervitude ta di ſcard al 
generous motives of obedience ; and to 
point out no other than thoſe ſcoundrel 
ones of intereſt and fear. There, are, 
however ſome exceptions to this rule, 
which I know by my own experience. 
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ESSAY XXV. 


ON DRESS, 


» wi Io g 
RE S8, like writing, ſhould never 
D appear the effect ot too much 1 
and application. On this account, 
have ſeen parts of dreſs, in themſelves 
extremely beautiful, which at the tame 
time ſubje& the wearer to the character 
of toppiſhnels and affe&ation. 
, 2 2 
A man's dreſs in the former part of 
life ſhould rather tend to ſet off his per- 
ſon, than to expreſs riches, rank or dig- 
nity : in the latter, the reverie. 
HI. : 

Extreme elegance in liveries, I mean 
ſuch as is expreſt by the more languid 
colours, is altogether ablurd. Lhey 
ought to be rather gawdy than genteel ; 
it tor no other rea ſon, yet for this, that 
elegance may more ſtrongly diſtinguiſh 
the appearance of the gentleman, 

IV. 

It is a-point out of doubt with me, 
that the ladies are mott properly the 
judges of the men's dreſs, and the men 
of that of the ladies. 


V. 

I think, till thirty, or with ſome a 
little longer, peaple .ſhould dreis in a 
way that is moit likely to procure the 
love of the oppoſite ſex. 

VI. 

There are many moles of drefs, which 
the world eſteemis handiome, which are 
by no means calculated to ſhew the hu- 
man ſigure to advantage. 

VII, 

Love can be founded upon nature 
only; or the appearance of it For this 
reaion, however a peruke may tend to 
ſolten the human features, it can very 
ſeldom make amends for the mixture of 
artifice which it diſcovers. 2 

VIII. , 

A rich dreſs adus but little to the 
beauty of a perſon. It may poſſibly 
create a deference, but that is rather an 
enemy to love: 


© Nen bend comveniunt nec in una de morantur 
* Mojeflas & amor.” Ovi. 
; ». 33s 
Simplicity can ſcarce be carried too 


far; provided it be not ſo fingular as to 


excit a degree of ridicule. The fame 
caution may be requiſite in regard to the 
value of your drets : thouga tplendor be 
noc neceſlury, you mutt remove all ap- 


pearance of poverty: the ladies being 


rarely enough ſagacious to acknowledge 


beauty through the diſguiſe of poverty. 
Indced, I beheve ſometimes they miſitake 


grandeur ot dreſs for beauty ot perſon. 
* 


A perſon's manner is never eaſy, 


whillt he feels a conſcioulnels that be is 
fine. The country-tcllow, conſidered 
in ſome lights, appears genteel ; | but it 
is not when he is dreit on Sundays, with 
a large noſegay in his boſom. It is when 
he is reaping, making hay, or when he 
is hedging in his hurden frock. It is 
then he acts with eaſe, and thinks him- 
ſelf equal to his apparel. 
XI. 

When 2 man h*s run all lengths 
himſelt with regard to drels, there is but 
one means remaining which can add to 
his appearance. And this conſiſts in 
having recourſe to the utmoſt plainneſs 
in his own apparel, and at the — time 


richly garnithing his tootman or his 
horſe. Let the ſervant appear as fine as 


ever you pleaſe, the world mult always 
conſider the maſter as his ſuperior. And 
this is that peculiar excellence ſo much 


admired in the belt painters as well as 


poets; Raphael as well as Virgil: where 
iomewhat is left to be ſupplied by tle 
ſpectator's and reader's imagination. 


XI, /' + 
Methinks, apparel ſhould be rich in 
the ſame proportion as it is gay: it 
otherwiſe carries the .appearance of 
ſomewhat ſubſtantial: in other words, 
of a greater Yehre than ability to make 
a figure, 
b xu. 1 
Perſons are oftentimes miſled in re- 
gard to their choice of dreſo, by attend - 
ing to the beauty of colours, rather than 
ſelecting ſuch colours as may encrealg 
their own beauty. 
XIV. | 
I cannot ſee why a perſon ſhould be 
eſtcemed haughty, on account of his 
taſte tor fine cloaths, any more than org 
who diſcovers" a tondnzis* tor birds, 
F 3 flo wers. 
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flowers, moths, or butterflies. Imagi- 
vation influences both to ſeek amuſement 
in glowing colours ; only the former en- 
deavours to give them a nearer relation 

to himſelf. It appears to me, that a 

per ſon may love iplendour without any 
degree ot pride; which is never connected 
with this taſte but when a perſon de- 
mands homage on account of the finery 
he exhibits. Then it ceaſes to be taſte, 
and commences mere ambition. Yet 
the world is not enough candid to make 
this eſſential diſtinct ion. 

X XV. 

The firſt inſtance an officer gives you 
of his courage, conſiſts in wearing 
cloaths infinitely ſuperior to his rank. 

XVI. 

Men of quality never a more 
amiable * — their in plat. 
Their birth, rank, title, and its appen- 
dages, are at beſt invidious; and as they 
do not need the aſſiſtance of dreſs, ſo, 
by their diſclaiming the advantage of it, 
they make their ſuperiority ſit more eaſy. 
It is otherwiſe with ſuch as depend alone 
on perſonal merit ; and it was from 


ON WRITING 


r. 
a Fb writing is generally the effect 
of ſpontaneous thoughts and a la- 
: doured ſtyle. 
. I. 
Long ſentences in a ſhort compoſition 
are like large rooms in a little houſe, 
111. 
The world may be divided into peo- 
, that read, people that write, le 
= think, = 7 1.7 Ivo; aig 82 
Iv. 
Inſtead of whining complaints con- 
— the imagined cruelty of their 
miſtrelles, if poets would addreſs the 
fame to their Muſe, they would act 
/ more agrecably to nature and truth. 
V. 
Superficial writers, like the mole, 
often tancy themſelves deep, when they 
f are exceeding near the ſurtace. 
1 V1. 
« Sumite materiam weſiris, gui ſcribitis aquam 
Vi ibus. 
1 Authors often fail by 1 their 
; works on a demi-royal, that ſhould 
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hence, I preſume, that Quin aſſerted he 
could not aiford to go plain, 
XVII. 

There are certain ſhapes and phyſiog- 
nomics, of ſo entirely vulgar a caſt, that 
they could icarce win reſpect even in the 
country, though they were embelliſhed 
with a dreſs as tawdry as a pulpit-cloth. 

=L XVIII. 

A large retinue upon a ſmall income, 
like a large caſcade upon a ſmall ſtream, 
tends to diſcover it's tenuity. 


XIX. 
Why are perfumes ſo much decryed ? 
When a perſon on his approach diffules 


them, does he not revive the idea which 


the antientsever entertained-concernin 
the deſcent of ſuperior beings, * vei 
in a cloud of tragrance?” 


XX. 

The loweſt people are generally the 
firſt to find fault with ſne or equipage ; 
eſpecially that of aperſon lately emerged 
from his obſcurity. They never once 
conſider that he is breaking the ice for 


themſelyves. 


ESSAY XXVI. 


AND BOOKS, 


have appeared on ballad-paper, to make 
their — appear laudable. 
VII. 

There is no word in the Latin lan- 
guage, that ſignifies a female fricnd. 
Amica means a miftreſs ; and per- 
haps there is no friendſhip betwixt the 
— wholly difunited from a degree of 

ove. | 

vin. 

The chief advantage that ancient writ- 
ers can boaſt over modern ones, ſeems 
owing to ſimplicity. Every noble 
truth and ſentiment was expreſſed by 
the former in the natural manner; in 
word and phraſe, fimile, perſpicuous, 
and — 5 of improvement. What 
then remained for later writers but af - 
fectat ion, witticiſm, and conceit ? 


xt. | 

One can, now and then, reach an 
author's head when he ſtoops ; and, in- 
duced by this circumſtance, aſpire t9 
meaſure height with him. 


The national opinion of a book &r 
| treabile 
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treatiſe is not always right eſt ubi 


« peccat.'—Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is 
one inſtance. I mean, the cold recep- 
tion it met with at firſt." - | 

. . XI. 

Perhaps, an acquaintance with men 
of genius is rather reputable than ſatis- 
factory. It is as unaccountable, as it 
is certain, that fancy heightens ſenſibi- 
lity; ſenſibility ſtrengthens paſſion; and 
- paſſion makes le humouriſts. 

Yet a perſon of genius is often ex- 
pected to ſhew more diſcretion than an- 
other man ; and this on account of that 
very vivacity, which is his greateſt im- 

iment. This happens for want of 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt the fanciful ta- 
lents and the dry mathematical opera- 
tions of the judgment, each of which 
indiſcriminately give the denomination 
of a man of genius. 
XII. 5 
An actor never gained a 1 
by acting a bad play, nor a mulician by 
playing on a bad inſtrument. 
XIII. 
Poets ſeem to have fame, in lieu of 


moſt temporal advantages. They are 


too little formed for buſineſs, to be re- 
ſpected : too often feared or envied, to 
de beloved. 


XIV. 
Tully ever ſeemed an inſtance to me, 
how far a man devoid of courage may 
de a ſpirited writer. 


XV. * 

One would rather be a ſtump of lau- 
rel than the ſtump of a church-yard 
yew-tree. 

; 2 v 

* Degere more feræ“ . Virg. Van- 
brugh ſeems to have had this of Virgil 
in his eye, when he introduces Mifs 
Hoyden envying the liberty of a grey- 
hound bitch. Ins _ 

XVII. 
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and Shafteſbury, agreed in the ſame 
opinion. | 

It is often obſerved of wits, that they 
will loſe their beſt friends for the ſake 
of a joke. Candour may diſcover; that 
it is their greater degree of the love of 
fame, not the lefs degree of their bene- 
volence, which is the cauſe. 


xx. 

People in high or in diſtinguiſhed life 
ought to have a greater circumſpection 
in regard to their moſt trivial actions. 
For inſtance, I ſaw Mr. Po 
what was he doing when you ſaw him ? 
hy, to the beſt of my memory, he 
was picking his noſe. 

XX1. 

Even Joe Miller in his jeſts has an 
to 0 juſtice; generally gives = 
victory or turns the laugh on the fide of 
merit. No ſmall compliment to man- 
kind! a 
N XXII. 


To ſay a perſon writes a good ſtyle, 


is originaliy as pedantic an e 
as to By he 2 good fiddle.” 
XX11T. 
The firſt line of Virgil ſeems to patter 
like an hail-ſtorm—* Tityre tu patulæ, 


Ke. 
XXIV. 

The vanity and extreme ſelf. love of 
the French is no where more obſervable 
than in their authors; and among theſe, 
in none more than Boileau ; who, beſides 
his rhodomontades, preierves every the 
moſt inſipid reading in nis notes, though 
he have removed it from tne text for t 
ſake of one ever ſo much better. 

XXV. 

The writer who gives us the beſt idea 
of what may be called the genteel in ſtyle 
and manner of writing, 18, in my opi- 
nion, my Lord Shafteſbury. Then Mr. 
Addiſon and Dr. Swift. 


There is a certain flimzineſs of poetry A plain narrative of any remarkable 


which ſeems expedient in a long. 
XVI. 

Dido, as well as Deflemona+, ſeems 
to have been a mighty admirer of ſtrange 
atchievements z 

© How ! quibus ille 
* Faflatus fatis! guat bella exbaufta canebat / 
This may ſhew that Virgil, Shakeſpeare, 


* To lead the life of a deat, 


fact, emphatically related, has a more 


ſtriking effect without the author's 
comment. 
XXVI. f ! 


Long periods and ſhort ſeem analo- | 


is to Gothic and modern ſtair-caſes: 
| apa Sine were of ſuch a ſize as our 
heads and legs could barely command; 
the latter ſuch, that they might com- 
mand half a dozen. | 


Lord Shatte * 
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I think nothing trul ic, at leaſt 
no poetry worth Hos 4 my that dces 
not ſtrongly affect one's paſſion : and 
this is but ſlendei ly effected by tables, 
allegories, and lies: b 

* Incredulus edi. 


XXVI1. 

A preface very frequently contains 
ſuch a piece of criticiſm, as tends to 
countenance and eſtabliſh the peculiari- 
ties ot the piece. 

XXVI1IL. 

I hate a ſtyle, as I do a garden, that 
is wholly flat and regular; that ſlides 
along like an- cel, and never riles to 
what one can call an inequality. 

| xxix. 

It is obvious to diſcover that imper- 
feftions of one kind have a viſible ten- 
dency to produce perfections ot another. 
Mr. Pope's bodily di ſadvantages mult 
incline him to a more laborious cultiva- 
tion of his talent, without which he 
forcſaw that he muſt have languiſhed jn 
oblcurity. The advantages of perſon 


Hos, 


are a good deal eſſential to popularity 


7 


in the grave world as well as the gay. 

Mr. Pope, by an unwearied application 

to poctry, became not only the favour- 

ite of the learned, but allo of the ladics. 
XXX. 

Pope, I think, never once mentions 


Prior; though Prior ſpeaks ſo hand- 


ſomely of Pope in his Alma. One might 


imagine that the latter, indebted as he 
was to the former for {ſuch numberlets' 


beauties, ſhould have readily repaid this 
etical obligation. This can only be 
imputed to pride or party-cunning. In 


other words, to ſome modification of 


ſelfiſhneſs. 
XXXT. 

Virgil never mentions Horace,though 
indebted to him fqr two very well-na- 
tured compliments, 

: xxxlI. 

Pope ſeems to me the moſt correct 
writer ſince Virgil; the greateſt genius 
only, ſince Drytſen. 


XXXIII. 


No one was ever more fortunate than 


Mr. Pope in a judicious choice of his 
poctical ſubjects. 
' XXXIV. 
Pope's talent lay remarkably in what 
one may naturally enough term the con- 
deniation of thoughts. I think, no 


other Engliſh poet ever brought ſo much 


AND MANNERS. 
ſenſe into the ſame number of lines wit 


equal ſmoothneſs, eale, and ical 
beauty. Let him who doubts of this 
= his Eflay on Man with attention. 
erhaps, this was a talent from which 
he could not eaſily have ſwerved: per- 
haps, he could not have ſufficiently rare- 
fied his thoughts to produce that flim- 
zineſs which is required in a ballad or 
love-ſong. His Monſter of Raguſa and 
his Tranilations from Chaucer have 
ſome little tendency to invalidate this 

obſervation. 5 
XXXV. b ' 

I Jurſt not have centured Mr. Pope's 
writin,”s in his life-time, you ſay. True. 
A writer turrounded with all his fame, 
engaging with another that is hardly 
known, is a man in armour attacking 
another in his night-gown and ilippers. 

XXXVI. | 

Pope's religion is often found very 
advantageous to his deſcriptive talents, 
as it is no doubt embelliſhed with the 
molt pompous ſcenes and oftentatious 
imagery : for initanee, 
© When from the cenſer clouds of, &c, 

XXXVII. 

Pope has made the utmoſt advantage 
of alliteration, regulating it by the 
pauſe with the utmoſt ſuccets : 

Die and endow a college or a cat, &c. &c. 


Tt is an eaſy kind of beauty. Dryden, 
ſeems to have borrowed it from Spenſer. 
XXXVIII. 

Pope has publiſhed fewer foibles than 
any other poct that is equally volumi- 
nous. | Ns + 

TRE - » | 

It is no doubt extremely poſſible to 
form an Engliſh . 3 but to a good 
ear it were almoſt ſuperfluous, and to a 
bad one uſeleſs ; this laſt being, I be- 
lieve, never joined with a poetic genius, 
It may be joined with wit; it may be 

onnected with ſound judgment; but is 
ſurely never united with taſte, which is 
the lite and ſoul of poetry. 


XL. 

Rhymes, in elegant poetry, ſhould 
conſitt of ſyllables that ate long in pro- 
nunciation ; ſuch as * are, ear, ire, ore, 
your; in which a nice ear will find 
more agrecablenc{s than in theſe © gnat, 
© net, knit, knot, nut. " 


XLLI. . E 
There is a vaſt beauty (to me) in uſ- 
ing a word of a, particular nature in the 
eiglith 
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eighth and ninth ſyllables of an Engliſh 
verſe, I mean what is virtually a dac- 
tyl. For inſtance | | 

And pikes, the tyrants of the watry ploins.” 
Let any perſon of an ear ſubſtitute © li- 
« quid,* inſtead of © watry, and he will 
find the diſadvantage. Mr. Pope (who 
has improved our verſification through 
a judicious diſpoſition of the pauſe) 
ſeems not enough aware of this beauty. 


XLII. | 
As to thefrequent uſe of alliteration, 
it has probably had it's day. 
XLII. a 
It has ever a good effect when the ſtreſs 
of the thought is laid upon that word 
which the voice moſt naturally pro 
nounces with an emphaſis. 


I rune & werſut-tecunrmeti are, &c, Hor. 


uam vellent &thert in alto 


* Nunc & pauperiem, &c. Vine, 
© 0 fortunati, querum jam marnig,” &. 


| | VirG, 
1 4 reging gravi jamdudum * &c. Vine. 
Virgil, whoſe very metre appears to af- 
feſt one's 2 was a maſter of this 
lecret, 9 
XLIV. | 

There are numbers in the world, who 
do not want ſenſe, to make a figure; ſo 
much as an opinion of their own abili- 
lies, to put them upon recording their 
obſervations, and allowing them the 
fame importance which they do to thoſe 
which others print. 

XL. 

A good writer cannot with the utmoſt 
ſtudy produce ſome . thoughts, which 
will flow from a bad one with eaſe and 
precipitation. The reverſe is alſo true. 
A bad writer, &c. 8. 

xLvI. 

© Great wits have ſhort memories, is 
a proverb; and as ſuch has undoubted] 
ſome foundation in nature. The caſe 
ſeems to be, that men of genius forget 
things of common concern, unimport- 
ant facts and circumſtances, which make 
no ſlight impreſſion in every-day minds, 
But ture it will be found that all wit de- 

_ on memory; 1. e. on the recol- 
ion of paſſages, either to illuſtrate or 


Pope has given numberleſs inſtances of the beauties here 
One of them will ſuffice, in this place, to illuſtrite the aſſertion, 
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contraſt with any preſent occaſion. It 
is probably the fate of a common under- 
ſtanding to forget the very things which 
the man of wit remembers. But an ob- 
livion of thoſe things which almoſt every 
one remembers, renders his caſe the 
more remarkable, and thus explains the 
myſtery. * 
XLVI1I. yz? ha 
Prudes allow no quarter to ſuch la- 
dies as have fallen a ſacriſice to the — 
tle paihons ; either becauſe themielves, 
being borne away by themalignant ones, 
perhaps never felt the other ſo powerful 
as to occaſion them any difficulty or 
becauſe no one has tempted them to 
tranſgreſs that way themtelves. It is 
the ſame caſe with tome critics, with re- 
gard to the errors of ingenious writerss 
xLVIII. 
It ſeems with wit and good- nature, 
© Utrum horum mavis accipe. . Taſte 


and good-nature are univerſally” con- 


nected. 
XLIX. 
Voiture's compliments to ladies are 
honeſt on account of their exceſs. 


Le 

Poetry and conſumptions are the moſt 

flattering of diſcaſcs. ie 
ann 

Every perſon inſenſibly fixes upon 
ſome degree of refinement in his dit- 
courſe, tome meaſure of thought which 
he thinks worth exhibiting. It is wife 
to fix this pretty high, although it oc- 
caſions one to talk the leſs. 2 
* Lit. 

Some men uſe no other means to ac- 
quire retpect, than by inflating on it; 
and it ſometimes anſwers their purpoſe, 
as it does an highwayman's in regard 
to money. 

LI. «la 

There is nothing exerts a genius ſo 
much as writing plays: the reaſon is, 
that the writer puts himſelt in the place 
of every perſon that ſpeaks. * 

| LIV. | 

Perfect characters in a poem make 
but little better figure than regular hills, 

rpendicular trees, uniform rocks, and 
evel ſheets of water, in the formation 
of a landſkip. The reaſon is, they are 
not natural, and moreover want variety. 


pointed out by our author. 


When Ajax ves ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw 
The line too /ubours, — — N 
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LV. 

Trifles diſcover a character more than 
actions of importance. In regard to the 
former, a perion is off his — and 
thinks it not material to uſe diſguiſe. It 
is, to me, no imperfeſt hint towards the 
diſcovery of a man's character, to ſay 
he looks as though youmight be certain 
of finding a pin upon his — 

LVI. | 

A grammarian ſpeaks of firſt and ſe- 
cond perſon : a 1 and Cory- 
don: a r of A and B: a 
la of Nokes and Styles. The v 
— of — ! $5 

LI. 
2 — makes his very bombaſt 
wer his purpole, by the perſons he 
chakes to utter it. 
LVIins. 
A poet, till he arrives at thirty, can 
ſee no other good than a poetical repu- 
tation. About that æra, he begins to 
diſcover ſome other. 
LVIX. 

The plan of Spenſer's Fairy Queen 

appears to me very imperfect. His ma- 
ination, — very extenſive, is yet 
at leſs ſo, 4 than is ge- 
nerally allowed ; it one conſiders the fa- 
cility of realizing and equipping forth 
the virtues and vices. "His metre has 
ſome advantages, though, in many re- 
ſpects, exceptionable. His good-nature 
is viſible through every part of his poem. 
His conjunction of Ba Pa and 
Chriſtian ſcheme (as he int es the 
deitics of both acting ſimultaneouſly) 
wholly inexcuſable. Much art and 
— are dilcovered in parts, and 
ittle in the whole. One may enter- 

tain ſome doubt whether the peruſal of 
his monſtrous deſcriptions be not as-pre- 
judicial to true 4 as it is advanta- 
_ to the extent of imagination. 
— to be ſure, expands the laſt; but 

en he expands it beyond it's due li- 
mits. After all, there are many favou- 
rite paſſages in his Fairy Queen, which 
will be inſtances of a great and culti- 
vated genius — 2 . 


LX. 

A that fails in writing, becomes 
— critic. The — and in- 
ſipid white - wine makes at length excel- 
lent vinegar. | 

4 LXI. 

People of fortune, 

a quaintance of eſtabliſhed writers, not 


rhaps, covet the 
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ſo much account of the ſocial plea. 
ſure, as credit of it: the former 
would induce them to chuſe perions of 
leſs capacities, and tempers more con- 
tormable. 

LI. 

Language is to the underſtanding 
what a genteel motion is to the body; a 
very great advantage. But a perion 
may be ſuperior to another in under- 
ſtanding, that has not an equal dignity 
of expreſſion; and a man may boait an 
handlomer figure, that is inferior to an- 
other in regard to motion. 

LXIII. N 

The words © no more” have a ſingulat 
pathos ; reminding us at once 0 A 
pleaſure and the future excluſion af it. 

LXIV. 
Every ſingle obſervation that is pub- 
liſned by a man of genius, be it ever ſo 
trivial, ſnould be eſteemed of import- 
ance; becauſe he ſpeaks from his own 
impreſſions: whereas common men pub- 
liſh common things, which they have 
perhaps gleaned from frivolous writers, 

LXV. 

It is providential that our affectien 
diminiſhes in proportion as our friends 

er encreaſes, Affection is of leſs 


importance whenever a perſon can ſup- 


port himſelf. It is on this account that 

younger brothers are often beloved more 

than their elders ; and that Benjamin is 

the favourite. We may trace the ſame 

law throughout the animal creation. 
LXVI. 

The time of life when fancy predo- 
minates, is youth; the ſeaſon whey judg- 
ment decides beſt, is age. Pocts, there- 
fore, are always, in reſpeRt of their diſ- 
poſition, younger than other perſons : 2 
circumſtance that gives the latter pa 
of their lives ſome inconſiſtency, 
cool phlegmatic tribe diſcover it in the 
former. 

L XVI. 

One ſometimes meets with. inſtances 
of genteel abruption in writers ; but I 
wonder it is not uſed more n 
as it has a prodigious effet upon 
reader. For inſtance (after Falſtaff's 
diſappointment in ſerving Shallow at 
court) 


© Maſter Shallow, I owe you a thouſand ' 


© pounds,” SHAKESPEARE, 


When Pandulph commanded Poly 
of France to proceed no farther again! 
| . England, 
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England, but to ſheath the ſword he had 
drawn at the Pope's on inſtigation: 


© Now it had * Philip eighty 
© thouſand pound in preparations.” 


After the detail of King John's ab- 
jet ſubmiſſion to the Pope's legate : . 


+ Now John was Buted ind deſpiſed before. 
But laps, the ſtrongeſt of all may 
be taken 10 the Scri nn (conclu- 
fion of a chapter in St. Foho) 
© Now Barabbas was a robber.” 


M +2430 Sons 
A poet hurts himſelf by writing proſe; 
as — hurts e — 2 by 
condeſcending ta draw in a team. 
The fuperiar politeneſs of the French 
tu | 
is in nothing —— diſcernible than in 
the phraſes -uſed by them and us to ex- 
| an affair being in agitation. The 
former fas © Sur la tapis; the latter, 
© Upon the anvil.” Does it not ſhew 
ty and ſerious face with 
Which — —— * on 
igent andjaunty airwith which the 
— the moſt important? 


mean without ex 
that will admit of no ſervility, and a 
ſheepiſh baſhfulneſs that keeps their 
worth concealed; the KC. wat qae/ita 
« meritis," and the s pudoy,” of 
Horace. Tue one will not ſuffer them 
to make advances to the -great ; the 
other diſguiſes that merit for which the 
would feek out them. Add to 
heſe the frequent indolence of ſpecula- 
tive . Mow 
— ul ſhmetits ; but 
t accompli b 
ſis entire yu youriul on — 
ancy, of behaviour, ſpright- 
lineſs of — A a blooming aſpect, 
conſpire very amicably to their mutual 
embelliſhment ; but the poetic talent has 
no more to do with age, than it would 
avait his Grace of Canterbury to have a 


knack at country 
for a catch. . 


een | 
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s ſeems the moſt ele- 


dances, or a genius 


„ Miffionaries clap a tail to every 
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fondeſt and moſt willing courterans, 
. ſeldom leave us any reaſon to boaſt 
much of their favours. | 
3 txxIII. 2 
write an origi iece, 
„ v9 — — . 
of ſubje&s before you; ifs tranilation, 
of the beſt authors - / | 
LXXIV, W . 
Tue antient poets ſeem to value them 
ſelves greatly upon their power of per - 
petuating the fame of their cotempora - 
ries. Indeed the circumſtance that has 


fixed their language, has been the only 
means of verifying ſome of their vain- 
glorious prophecies. Otherwiſe; the hiſ- 
torians appear more equal to the taſk 
of conferring immortality. An hiſt 
will live, though written ever fo indit- 
ferently ; and is generally lefs ſuſpect- 
ed, than the rhetoric of the muſes; 
LXXV. 

I wonder authors do not diſcover how 
much more elegant it is to fix their 
name to the end of their preface, or any 
introdu addreſs, _ » 08 _— 
page. It is, perhaps, for the fake 
an F. R. S. or an LL. D. at che end of 

1 LXXVI. , 

It ſhould ſeem, the — lies, diſ- 
cernible in books of travels, may be 
owing to accounts collected from impro- 
per le. Were one to give a cha- 
racter of the Engliſh, from what the 
vulgar act and 1 would con- 
vey * a ſtrange idea o Englifh un- 
derſtanding. | 

+1 LEAVE; FLAY 

Might not the poem on the Seaſons 
have been rendered more 7298 | 
ing out the defign of nature in the be- 

inning of winter, and afterwards con-. 
Gdering all the varieties of ſeaſon as 
at one end # * 
 __Lxxvn. 

Critics muſt excuſe me, if T 
them to certain animals called 8 
who, by gnawing vines, original 
— the great advantage of — 


© LAXIX, 
Every good poet includes 
LXXX. 
We want a word to the Ha- 
or Hoſpita of the ancients ; 


means aiming 


. 
Z 1 


a critic ; 


4 


al 
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all characters; yet with us- tranſlated one foreſees what it will produce in a 
Hoſt, which we apply allo to an Inn- writer of his imagination. LY 
. keeper. Neither have we any word to The plan of his Elegies, for the moſt 
expreſs Amica, as if he thought a wo- well deſigned. The anſwers of 
man always was ſomewhat more or leſs Sabinus, nothing. 0 
than a friend. | Neceſſity may be the mother of ly. 
CRABS © 457, crative invention; but is the death of 
I know not where any Latin author poetical, 
uſes Ignotos otherwiſe than as © obſcure If a perſon ſuſpects his to be 
4 ons, as the modern phraſe im- ſomewhat too familiar abject. it 
plies, © whom nobody knows; yet it were proper he ſhould accuſtom himlelf 
is uſed differently on Mrs. L's to compoſe in blank verſe : but let him 
monument. | be much upon his guard againſt Antient 
* LXXXII. 3 * raſeology. ee 
The philoſopher, who conſidered the Providence ſeems altogether impartial 
_ world — one vaſt animal, could eſteem in the diſpenſation which — 
himſelf no other than à louſe upon the upon one and a contempt of riches u 


back of it. another. 1 60 
| LXXxXIII. Reſpect is the end for which 
Orators and ſtage · coachmen, when riches, Naa 4 » title, and fame, 
the one wants arguments, and the other are implicitly defired. When one is 
a coat of arms, adorn their cauſe and poſſeſſed of the end, through any one of 
their coaches with rhetoric and flower- theſe means, is it not who i 
pots. / phical to covet the inder? 


wade! I xXXxXIv. ä Lord Shafteſbury, in the Im- 
It is idle to be much aſſiduous in the nagement of ſome familiar ideas, feems 
12 of inferior poetry. - Homer, to have no equal. He diſcovers an 
Virgil, and Horace, give the true taſte eloignment from vulgar phraſes much 
in compoſition; and pe Ong own — of quality. His 
imagination ſhould be able to ſupply ſketches be ſtudied, like thoſe of 
the reſt. Raphael. His Enquiry is one of the 
ln the ſame manner, it is ſuperfluons ſhorteſt and cleareſt ſyſtems of morality, 
to purſue inferior degrees of fame. One Phe queſtion is, whether you diſtin- 
truly ſplendid action, or one well- guiſh me, becauſe you have better ſerie 
na niſhed compoſition, includes more than other people; or whether you ſeem 
all the reſults from more trivial perform- to have better ſenſe. than other people, 
ances. I mean this for perſons who becauſe you diſtinguiſh me. 
make fame their only motive. One feels the fame kind of diſguſt in 
Very few ſentiments are proper to he reading Roman hiſtory, which one does 
in a perſon's mouth, during the firſt in novels, or even epic poetry. We too 
attack of grief. eafily foreſee to whom the victory will 
Ev 
dirty; the ſcriptural writers deſcribe the Roman, are too ſeldom overcome. 
93 uſing only ſome ſuch ſe _ The elegance and dignity of the Ro- 
as this: © Alas! my brother!' O Ab- mans is in nothing more conſpi 
© ſalom, my ſon! my ſon! &c. The than in their anſwers to ambaſſadors. 
lamentation of Saul oyer Jonathan is There is an important omiſſion in moſt 
mare diffuſe, but at the ſame time en- of our grammar -Ichools, which 
tirely ſumple. } ' '+ what we read, either of fabulous or real 
Angling is literally deſcribed by hiſtory, leaves either faint or confuled 
Martial * —— . 1 N neglect = old 
8 5 ic maps. ere ma an- 
Fell iſcem deducere ſets. 7 ay Italy, &c. in uſe 
Prom IAum fadus ſeems to come the there, the knowledge we there acquire 
'Engliſh phraſe and cuſtom of ſtriking a would not want to be renewed aftet 
bargain. wards, as is now generally the caſe. 
1 like Ovid's Amours better than his A perſon of a pedantic turn will ſpend 
Epiſtles. There ſeems a greater variety five years in tranſlating, and contending 
ol natural thoughts: whereas, when one for the beauties of a worſe than be 
has read the ſubſect of one of hisepiſtles, might write in fiveweeks hixiſelf. vow 


— — 


ing diſguſts, but mere ſim - fall. The hero, the knight · errant, and , 
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fern to be authors who wiſh to ſacrifice 
their whole character of genius to that 
of learning. f 

Boileau has endeavoured to prove, in 
one of his admirable ſatires, that man 


has no manner of nee to prefer his 
faculties befare thoſe of the brute crea- 
tion, Oldbam has tranſlated him : my 
Lord Rocheſter has imitated him : and 
even Mr. Pope declares 


That, reaſon raiſe o'er inftint how you can. 


In this the God directe ; in that s man. 


Indeed, the Eiſay ov Man abounds 
with illuſtrations of this maxim ; 
and it is amazing to find how many 
plauſible reaſons may be urged to ſup- 
port it. It ſeems evident that our itch 
of reaſoning, and ſpirit of curioſity, pre- 
eludes more * than it can poſ- 
fibly advance. What numbers of diſ- 
eaſes are entirely artificial things, far 
from the ahility of a brute to contrive ! 
We diſreliſh and deny ourſelves cheap 
and natural gratific tions, through ſpe- 
culative preſciences and doubts about 
the future, We cannot diſcover the de- 
bgns of our Creator. We ſhould learn 

of brutes to be eaſy under our ig- 
norance, and HAPPY in thoſe objects that 
ſeem intended, obviouſly, for our hap- 
pineſs : not overlook the flowers of 
garden, and fooliſhly 722 ourſelves 
with the intricacies of the labyrinth. 

I wiſh but two editions of all books 
whatſoever. One of the Gmple text, 
publiſhed by a ſociety of able hands; 
another with the various readings, and 
remarks of the ableſt commentators. 

To endeavour, all one's days, to for- 
tify our minds with learning and philo- 
ſophy, is to ſpend fo — in armour 
that one has nothing left to defend. 

If one would think with philoſophers, 
— muſt 22 bye little- with — 
vulgar. z by their very number, 
vill force a perſon into a fondneſs for 
appearance, à love of money, a deſire of 
power; and other plebeian paſſions ; 
objects which they admire, becauſe they 
have no ſhare in, and have not learning 
to ſupply the place of experience. 

Livy, the moſt elegant and principal 
of the Roman hiſtorians, was, perhaps, 
23 ſuperſtitious as the moſt unlearned 
plebeian. We ſee, he never is deſtitute 
ol appearances, accurately deſcribed and 
lolemnly aſſerted, to ſupport particular 
trents by the inter poſition of exploded 
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deities. The puerile attention to chick - 
ens feeding in a morning And then a 
piece of gravity : Parva ſunt. bæc, ſed 
para iſia non contemnenda; majores 
noftri maximam hanc rem facerunt. f 

It appears from the Roꝛnan hiſtorians, 
that the Romans had a particular vene- 
ration jor the fortuna: e. Their epithet 


Felix' ſeems ever to imply a favourite 


of the gods, I am miſtaken, or modern 
Rome has generally acted in an oppoſite 
manner. Numbers them have 
been canonized upon the fngle merit of 
misfortunes, i 
How different appears autient and 
modern dialogue, on ac count of ſuperfi- 
cial ſubjects upon which we now gene- 
rally converſe. Add to this, the ceremo- 
nia of modern times, and the number 


of titles with which ſome kings clog and 


encumber converſation. 
The celebrated boldneſs of an eaſtern 
DO is, I believe, ſometimes al- 


it for the inconſiderable ſimilitude 


it bears to it's ſubjeR. - 

The ſtyle of letters, perhaps, ſhould 
not riſe higher than the ſtyle of refined 
converſation, | 

Love-verſes written without real 
fon, are often the moſt nauſeous of all 
conceits. Thoſe written from the heart 
will ever bring to mind that delightful 
ſeaſon of youth, and poetry, and love. 

Virgil gives one ſuch exceſſive plea. 
ſure in his writings, beyond any other 
writer, by uniting the moſt perfect har- 
mony of metre, with the moſt pleaſing 
ideas or images: 


DPualem virgines demeſſum pollice floremz 
And 55 

Argentum Pariaſor lapis : 
With a thouſand better inſtances. 


Nothing tends ſo much to produce 


drunkenneſs, or even madneſs, as the 
frequent uſe of parentheſes in converſa- 
tion. 


Few 
than a general ſeeing his brave army 
overmatched and cut to pieces, and look . 


ing out continually to ſee his ally ap- 


ach with forces to his aſſiſtance, 
Fee Shakeſpeare. 


omg S<Aa groin as when my heart's dear 


arry 
Caſt many a northward look. to ſee his father 
Bring up his pow'rs—but he did look in vaing 
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BOOKS, &c. 


IMILES, drawn from odd circum- 

ſtances and effects ſtrangelyacciden- 

tal, bear a near relation to falſe wit. 

The beſt inſtance of the kind is that ce- 
lebrated line of Waller: 


He graſp'd at love, and filled his hand with 
bays, | 
Virgil diſcovers leſs wit, and more 
taſte, than any writer in the world, 
Some inſtances. 


a — bibebat amorem, 


What Lucretius ſays of the Faita 
dodtrinæ ſapientum templa— The * 6 
of philoſophers—appears in no ſenſe 
more applicable than to a ſnug and eaſy 
- charriot: : 

Liſpicere unde ques alios, wvidere 

— — — 5 — vit. 


i. e. From whence you may look down 


upon foot-paſſengers, fee them wander- 
S 
through the dirt: 


—eriouſſy 
From learning's tow'ring height to gaze 
around, 
And ſee plebian ſpirits range below, 

There is a ſort of maſonry in poetry, 
wherein the pauſcrepreſents the joints of 
building; which ought in every line and 
courſe to have theirditpoſition varied, 

The difference betwixt a witty writer 
and a writerof taſte is chiefly this. The 
former is negligent what ideas he intro- 
duces, ſo be joins them ſurpriſingly. 
© The latter is principally careful what 
images he introduces, and ſtudies fim- 
plicity rather than ſurprize in his man- 
ner of introduction. 

It may in ſome meaſure account for 
the difference of taſte in the reading of 
books, to conſider the difference of our 
ears for muſic, One is not pleaſed 
without a perfect melody of fiyle, be 


the ſenſe what it will: another, of no 


ear for muſic, gives to ſenſe it's full 
weight without any deduction on ac- 
count of harſhneſs. 


ly imagined in the judgement we paſs 
— — and writers. As a — 

this, Jet us reflect, what texts of 
Scripture, what lines in or what 
periods we moſt remember and quote 
either in verſe or proſe, and we ſhall 
them to be only muſical ones. 

I wonder the ancient 8 
ſhews Apollo enamoured of Venus; 
conſideringthe remarkable deference that 
wit has paid to beauty in all ages. The 
Orientals act more conſonantly, when 
uy ſuppoſe the nightingale enamoured 
of the role ; the mott harmonious bird of 
the faireſt and moſt delightful flower. 

Hope is a flatterer: but the moſt up- 
right of all paraſites ; for ſhe frequents 
the poor man's hut as well as the palace 
of his ſuperior. | 

What is termed humour in proſe, I 
conceive, would be conſidered as bur- 
leſque in poetry: of which inſtances 
may be given. 

Perha s, burleſque may be divided 
into ſuch as turns chiefly upon the 
thought, and ſuch as — more upon 
the expreſſion; or we may add a third 
kind, conſiſting in — — ridiculouſly 
dreſſed in language much above or below 
their dignity, 

The Splendid Shilling of Mr, Phil- 
lips, and the Hudibras of Butler, are 
the moſt obvious inſtances. Butler, 
however, depended much upon the lu- 
dicrous effect of his double rhimes. In 
other reſpects, to declare my gown ſenti- 
ments, he is rather 4 witty writer than 
a humorous one. 

Scenes below verſe, merely verſified 
lay claim to a degree of humour. 

Swift in poetry deſerves a place ſome- 
where betwixt Butler and Horace. He 
has the wit of the former, and the grace- 
ful negligence which we find in the lat- 
ter's epiſtles and ſatires. I believe, 
people diſcover leſs humour in 
Quixote than myſelf, For beſide the. 

ſameneſs 6f adventure, whereby \ 
it is eaſy to foreſee what he will do on 
moſt occaſions, it is not ſo eaſy to raiſe 
A — from the wild atchievements of 


Harmony of period and melody of a madman. The natural paſſion in that 


ſtylg have greater weight than is general- 


caſe 4 pity, with ſome {anal} paring 


rens 
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mlrth at moſt. Sancho's character is 


ter of Don Quixote. | 5 
ESSAY XXVIII. . 
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Etna 
the general infirmity, circumſtances, guiſhed ; a fool of being undiſtinguiſhed. 


tataſtrophe of our nature, are extremely 
trifling and inſignificant. Man is not 
proud as a ſpecies, but as an individual ; 
pot as comparing himſelf with other 
beings, but with his fellow-creatures. 


11. 

I have ofter, thought that people draw 
many of their ideas of rableneſs, in 
regard to proportion, colour, &c. from 
their own perſons. 

111. 


It is happy enough that the ſame vices 
which impair one's fortune, frequently 
rvin our conſtitution, that the one may 
not ſurvive the other. 


IV. 

Deference on_ drinks =_ withers 
as much upon the approach of intimacy, 
as the ſenſitive plant I N 
of one's finger. 


V. » 

The word Folly is, perhaps, the pret- 
tieſt word in the RC . — 
and Diverſion are good well - meaning 
words: but Paſtime is what never mould 
be uſed but in a had- ſenſe: it is vile to 


fay ſuch a thing is agreeable, becauſe it 
helps to paſs the time away. 
VI. 


Dancing in the rough is one of the 


moſt natural expreſſions of joy, and co- do 


incides with jumping. When it is re- 
2 it is merely cum ratiame in- 
anre. 


a VII. . 

A plain, downright, open - hearted 
; fellows converſat — 6K inſipid, fays, 
Sir Plume, as a play without a plot; it does 

notafford one the amuſement of thinking. 
VIII. 

The fortunate have many pa ; 

Hope is the only one that vouchſafes at- 

tendance upon the wretched and the 


ive plant does upon the touch 
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It is a fine ſtroke of Cervantes, when 


to 
Jealouſy is the fear or apprehenſion 
of ſuperiority : Envy our uneaſineſe 


ik, 


What ſome people term Freedom is 
nothing elſe than a liberty of faying and 
doing difagreeable things. It is but car- 
rying the notion a little higher, and it 
would require us to break and have 2 
head en reciprocally without of- 
fence. ' / f 

XII. : 


I cannot ſee why people are aſhame4 
to acknowledge tl. ix paſſion for popn- 
larity. The loye of popularity is theo 
love of being beloved. 

| XIII. 5 

The ridicule with which ſome le 

affect to triumph over their ſuperiors, is 

as though the moon under an eclipie 

ſhould pretend to laugh at the ſun. 
XIV. 

Zealous men are ever dif] » 9 og 
you the ſtrength of their belief, while 
judicious men are ſhewing the 
grounds of it, | 


I conſider 
relſome 


1 | 
r very teſty and quar- 
ple, in — ſame light as [ 
a gun; which may by acci- 
dent go off and kill one. | 
I am afraid h — to genius is 

am umili 

5 ——— 


by 


an inſolent humility, who behaved be- 
fore with an inſolent haughtineſs. 
XVIII. 


Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride, 


merely becauſe their accuſers would be. 
proud themſelyes if they were in their 
places, 


— 
” 
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XIX. 
MNlien of fine „they ſay, are often 
1 1 — 4 Aal people are ſel- 
ſo, and both act upon an appear - 
ance of reaſon, 
i XX. 

It was obſerved of a moſt accompliſh- 
ed lady, that ſhe was withal ſo very mo- 
deſt, that one ſometimes thought ſhe 
neglected the praiſes of her wit, becauſe 
the could depend on thoſe of her beauty ; 
at other times, that ſhe dlighted thoſe of 
der beauty, knowing ſhe might rely on 
thoſe of her wit. | 

XXI. 

The only difference betwixt wine and 
ale ſeems to be that of chemic and ga- 
lenic medicines. | 

XXII. | 

Tt is the reduplication or accumula- 
tion of compliments, that gives them 
their agreeableneſs : I mean, when, 
ſeeming to wander from the ſubject, you 
return to it again with greater force. As 
a common i ce: © I with it was ca- 
< pable of apreciſe demonſtration how 
6 —— co love, and honour you, 
4 all the rich, the gay, the t, 
of this ſublunary (here, but 1 be. 
© lieve that both diviaes and laymen will 
agree that the ſublimeſt and moſt va- 
© luable truths are oftentimes leaſt ca- 
© pable of demonſtration,” | 

| XX111, 


It is a noble piece of policy that is | 
uſed in ſome arbitrary govermnents, 


(but ſuitable to none other) to inſtil it 
into the minds of the people, that their 
— Great Duke knoweth all things. 
. 3 

In a hea reſſtve atmoſphere, 
when the ſoirits Lake too low, the beſt 
cordial is to read over all the letters of 
one's friends. 

XXV. 


Pride and modeſty are ſometimes 
found to unite together in the ſame cha- 
racter: and the mixture is as ſalutary as 

that of wine and water. The worſt 
combination I know is that of avarice 
and pride; as the former naturally ob- 
ſtructs the that pride eventually 
produces. t I mean is, expence. 

XXVI. 

A. great many tunes, by a variety of 
circumrotatory flouriſhes, put one in 
mind of a lark j deicent to the ground. 

' People frequently uſe this expreſ 
eop e uventiy vie this e non, 
© I aminclined to think ſo 5 not 


* 
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conſidering that they are then ſpeakin 
the moſt literal of all truths. Y 
XXVIII. 7 
The firſt part of a newſpaper which 
an ill natured man examines, is, the lift 
- bankrupts, and the bills of morta- 
ty. 


XXIX. a 
The chief thing which induces men ot 


ſenſe to uſe airs of ſuperiority, is the 


eantemplation of coxcombs ; that is, 
conceited fools ; who would otherwiſe 
run away with the men of {enle*'s pri- 
vileges. 
To beentirely engrofſedb 

o be entirely en antiquity, 
and as it were — with . 
bad compliment to the preſent age. 

xxxi. 


Aſk to borrow ſixpence of the Muſes, 


and they tell you, at preſent they are 
out of caſh, but hereafter they will fur- 
nith you with five thouſand pounds, 

2 —_— 3 

e ment a reſtraining our 
a, Hed 22 ſhall not —— 
— it in our power to gratify them, is 
much ſtronger for their reſtraint, than 
it is for their indulgence. 
| XXX111, 

Few men, that would cauſe reſpe& 
and diſtance merely, can ſay any thing 
by which their end will be ſo effectually 
anſwered as by ſilence. 

XXXIV. 

There is nothing more univerſally 
commended than a fine day ; the reaſon 
is, that people can commend it without 


_ envy. 


XXXY, 

One may, modeſtly enough, calculate 
one's appearance for reſpect upon the 
road, where reſpect and convenience fo 
remarkably coincide. 


5 XXXVI, 
Although a man cannot procu 
ſelf a — pleaſure, he may vary the 
appellation he goes by, conſiderably, 

s, from Tom, to Mr. Thomas, to 
Mr. Muſgrove, to Thomas Muſgrove, 
Eſquire. And this by a — 2 of 
reſerve, or familiarity. 

xxx vii. 

For a man of genius to condeſcend in 
converſation with vulgar people, gives 
the ſenſation that a man feels on be- 


ing forced to ſtoop in a low room. 
xxXXVIn. 
There is nothing more univerſally 
preyalent than flattery, Perſons, who 
, diſcover 


re him. | 
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diſcover the flatterer, do not always 
diſapprove him, becauſe he imagines 
them conſiderable enough to deſerve his 
applications. It ĩs a tacit ſort of com- 
— that he eſteems them to be ſuch 
as are worth his while to flatter: 


© And when I tell him he hates flattery, 
© He ſays he does, being then moſt flattered.” 
; SHAKESPEARE, 
XXXIX. 

A perſon has ſometimes more public 
than private merit. Honorioand his fa- 
mily wore mourning for their anceſtor; 
but that of all the world was internal 
and ſincere. | 

Your plain domeſtic people, who talk 
of their humility and home-felt ſatisfac- 
tions, will in the ſame breath diſcover 
how much they envy a ſhining charac- 
ter. How is this conſiſtent ? 

« You are prejudiced, ſays Pedanti- 
cus; 1 will not take your word, or 
© your character of that man. But 
the grounds of my prejudice are the 
* ſource of my accuſation.” _ 

A proud man's intimates are 1 
rally more attached to him, than the man 
of merit and humility can pretend his to 
be. The reaſon is, the — 


2 compliment in his — 2 


n. a 

The ſituation of a king ĩs ſo far from 
being miſerable, as pedants term it; that, 
if a perſon have magnanimity, it is the 
happieſt T know ; as he has afluredly the 
maſt op 


unities of diſtinguiſhing me- 
rit, 2 obligations. N N 
. K. | 
Contemptce dominus ſplendiſior row 
A man, a gentleman, evidently 
= more conſiderable by — 
piſe his fortune, than à citizen and 
mechanic by his endeavours to magnify 
it, __ 
XLE- 218.1775 

What man ——— oe 
coal-mines, would be'plagued with col- 
liers converſation ! 2 

Modeſty mak — amends fo 

es large s for the 
pain it gives the perſons who labour un- 
der it by the-prejudice it affords every 
worthy perſon in their favour. 

xXxIIII. 

Third thoughts often coincide with 
the firſt, and are generally the beſt 
grounded. We firit reliſh nature and 
the country; then artificialamuſements, 
and the city; then become impaticnt to 
retire to the country again. 


AND MANNERS. 8 
XLIV. 
While we labour to ſubdue our paf- 


ſions, we ſhould take care not to extin- 
iſh them. Subduing our paſſions, is 
iſenga ing ourſelves from the world; to 
which, , whilſt we reſide in it, 
we muſt always bear relation ; and we 
may detach ourſelves to ſuch ad 25 
to paſs an uſeleſs and inſipid life, which 
we were not meant to do. Our exiſtence 
here is at leaſt one part of a ſyſtem. 
A man has generally the good or ill 
qualities which heattributes to mankind 


XLV. 

Anger and the thirſt of revenge are 2 
Kind of fever. Fighting, and law-ſuits, 
bleeding ; at leaſt, an evacuation. The 
latter occaſions a diſſipation of money z 
the former of thoſe fiery ſpirits which 
cauſe a preternatural fermentation, 

XLVI. wh i 
Were a man of pleaſure to arrive at 
the full extent of his ſeveral wiſhes; he 
muſt immediately feel himſelf miſerable, 
It is one ſpecies of deſpair to have no 
room to hope for any addition-to one's 
2 "TEN 


is following wiſh muſt then be to 


wiſh he had ſome freſh object for his 


wiſhes. A ſtrong t that aur 
minds and bodies were meant to be 


I have ſeen one evil underneath the 
fun, which gives me particular mortifi- 
Ibo reſerve orſhyneſeof men ef ſenſe 

or $ 0 
generally confines them ton nal ac- 
quaintance : and they find numbers their 
avowed enemies, the ſimilarity of whoſc 
taſtes, had fortune brought them onee 
acquainted, would have rendered them 
the fondeſt friend . ; 
= VII.. | 


A. mere relator of matters of fact, is 


fit only for an evidence in a court of 
juſtice. , * 


-KLIX.,” : - 


If a man be of ſuperior dignity to a | 


woman, a woman is ſurely as much ſu- 
7 to a man that is eſfeminated. 
illy's rule in the grammar has well 


. enough adjuſted this ſubordination. 


© The maſculine" is more worthy — 
© the feminine, and the feminine 
« wothy than the neuter. ; 


: I. 8 
| 22 —jç— CERN 
complaining of taxes; that his eſtate is 
akte, that be ca c make 


k 


2 


— 


* 
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err to 


A mere citizen, on the other 
= 4 always aiming to ſhew his 


: — "thro, that he employs ſo many 


s; he keeps his wife a chaiſe and 
one; and talks much of his Chineſe or- 
naments at his paltry cake · houſe in the 

both aim at praiſe, but 


of a "—__ diftib& Kind. Now, ſuppoſ- 


ing the Cit worth as much in money as 
eother is in land, the Gentleman ſure- 
chuſes the better method of oſtenta- 
tion, who conſiders himſelf as ſuperior to 


his fortune, than he who ſeems to look 


| up at his tortune, and conſequently (ers 


himſelf beneath Gr 
The only kind "of revenge which a 


"= of ſenle need take upon a ſcoun- 


drel, is, by a ſeries of worthy behaviour, a 

8 him to admire and eſteem his 
enemy; and yet irritate his animoſity, by 
declining a reconciliation. As Sir John 
Falſtaff might ſay, * turning even quar- 
© rels to c ity." 

poſſible, — f glue, to 

It is y, means of glue, to 
connect two pieces of wood togetherz by 
A powerful cement, to join marble j by 
the mediation of a + wh gn 4 
and woman; but of all — — « 
moſt eſfectual is betwixt an idiot and a 


| Fran. Th come 3 — 
ie. The f 


ormer {ems ſo tram 
to 22 and idolize the latter, that the 
latter may ſeize Aft ILAN 


Proper Prey. 


The * penetrat that 
ſhews — — t — | 


bim ald! in reſpect to that inſtance, your 


inferior: hence the obſervation, and che 


real fact, that —— of — _— are 
what the world : 


N 
dut fools, on whom they can make no 


: Lv. ; 
regard one ſhews ceconomy, is 
that we ſhew an old aunt, who is to 
are us ning oe ul Our beha- 
iour qu this account is as much con- 
as that 
0 8 


To pleaſe his _ SHAKESP, 


" Pathion is a great reſtraint 


your 
ptriens of . taſte and fancy; ny 


inſtances, 


be able to diſtinguiſh themſe ves from 


the vulgar, 

2 Lv. i 

ter retends to by _ 
human. —— ing, may - 
fide of — s chariot, who ſells 44 — 
der for the teeth. 
LVIn. 
The difference there is betwixt honour 


and honeſty, ſeems to be chiefly in the 
motive. de mere honeſt man does that 
from duty, which the man of honour 
does for the fake of character. 

LIX. 


The proverb ought to run—* A fool 


and his words are ſoon parted; a man 
> rr 


A man of EF genius, learning, is 
one fo think it — _ = 

no wit, no genius, no earning, ſh 
have a greater ſhart of wealth bs 
nours ; not conſidering that their own 
accompliſhment ought to be reckoned 
to them as their equlvalent. It is no 
reaſon that a perſon worth five thouſand 
pounds, ſhould on that account have a 
claim to twenty. 

LX I. 

A 'wik ought in reality to — ble 

huſbantl above all the world z but this 

I think ſhould, in point of 

oliterieſs, be concealed, Therwcaſon 

46; that it is dif] _ to ſee an amiable 

woman monopolized ; and it Gd 1 

management, to wave (all con- 
be the appearance. 

LxII. 

There are ſome wounds given to re- 
putatlon, that are like the wounds of an 
enyenomed arrow: where we irritate and 
= 1 the orifice, while we extract the 

ed weapon; yet cannot the cure be 
* APP otherwiſe. 
_ | 


os: er bully, yo — — 1 


will not diſcover how much they — 
ſnining character; and this either by en- 
ſuring it themſelves, or he wing u ſatiſ- 
faction in ſuch as do. Now there is this 
advantage at leaſt ariſing from ambition 


© that it diſpoſes one to diſregard a thou- 
 fahd inftarices of midaſing grandeur; 


and reduces on's emulation to the nat- 
row circle of a few that blate. It is 
hence a convenient diſpofitioninn coun- 

2 zwhere one is entompaſſed with 
ſuch as are, merely richer, keep fine 


horſes, a table, — ; make a decent 
figure 


ww Þy, wo os a. a. 


A AC oa. X14. 
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&gure as rural eſquixes; yet, after all, 
diſcover no more than an every-day ple- 
beian charadter. Thete a perſon of 
little ambition might envy; but another 
of a more extenſive one may, in any 
kind of circumitances, diſregard. - 

| LXIV. 06mm! 

It is with ſome men as with ſome 
horſes: hat. ãs efteemed {pirit in them, 
proceeds, from tear. This was, un- 
doubtedly.the ſource of that ſceming 
ſpirit diicovered by Tully, in regard to 
his antagoniſt M. Antony. He knew 
he muſt deſtroy him, or be deſtroyed 
himielf. 0 1 9 4 . 
XV. 
1 


L i t. 
The ſame qualities, joined with vir- 
tue, often. turniſh out a great man, 
which, united with a. different princi- 
ple, turniſh out an Highwayman ; -I 
mean, courage and ſtrong paſſions. And 
they may both join in the ame expreſ- 


| hon, though with a meaning ſomewhat 


varied 11 
Temtanda via e, 'qua me m 
Tollere bume, e On. 

i. e. ..+ Be promoted, or be hanged.” 

4 DPS | 

True Honour is to honeſty, what the 

court of Chancery is to common law. 
Cee! LXVIT. * LIED 

. . Miſers, as death approaches, are 

heaping up a cheſt of reaſons to ſtand 


* 


in mort awe of him. 


0174 kN. 

A man ſooner finds out his own 
foibles in à ſtranger,” than any other 
ſoibles. Sr Bib 71 
a LNIX. 1: mae} — 


It is favourable enough on the ſide of 
learning, that if an hiſtortan ment ions a 
goud authar, it does not ſeem abſurd to 

ile him a great man: whereas the fame 
phraſe would not be allowed to'a mere 
illiterate nobleman. 1840 

Fe LHR; 2 | 
It is leſs wonderful to ſee'a wretched 


man commence an hero, than an happy 


one. 
rn. 1 
An high- ſpirit has often very diffe- 
rent and even contrary effects. It ſome- 
times operates no otherwiſe than like the 
vit inertiæ; at others, it induces men to 
buſtle and make their pert = among 


their ſuperiors. As ope ſays— 


Some plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave their 
- CrOWNts 


It is by no means leſs forcible, when 
it withdraws 2 man from the compan 
of thoſe with whom he cannot converſe 
on equal terms; it leads hun into ſoli- 
tude, that, if he cannot appear their 
equal, 5 97 at leuſt / conceal his ĩufe · 
riority. 1: is iullen, obſtinates difdainy 
ful, haughty, in no leſs a degree than 
the other 3 but is, perhaps, mote gen- 
tecl, and leſs cititen- like. Sometimes 
the ot her ſuccceds, and then it is eſteem- 
ed preterable; but, in caſe it fail, it not 
only expoſes 2 perion'gmeanne(s, but his 
ampatienceinnder it; both ot which the 
reſerved: iputit is able to diſguiſe - but 
then it ſtands, no chance of removing. 
Pudor malus ulcerà celat. Avon 

nl AXES 2 531 01 
Every ſingle inſtance of a friend's: in» 
ſincerity encreaſes our dependence on 
the etficacy of money. It makes one 
covetwhat produces an external reſpethy 
when one is diſappointed of that which 
is internal and ſincere. This, perþaps, 
with decaying paſſions, contributes to 
render age covetouns. 
- 2.30 CREATES Þ 
When phyſicians write of diſeaſes, 
the prognoſtics. and the diagnoſtics, the 
ſymptoms and the paroxyims, they give 
one fatal apprehenſions for every ache 
about us. Wen they come tu treat af 


medicines and applications, you ſeem to 


have no other d ifniculty but to decide by 
"which means you would recover. { In 
ſhort, to give the preference between u 
lindtus and an apm. 
A .LXXIV., j 9% (OL 
One ſhould no more traſt to the ſill 
of moſt apothecar ies, than one would aſł 
the opinion of their peſtle and mortar; 
yet both are uſeful in their wyy. 
: LXXV. $051 27 n 
I believe there wasmever fo — 
a ſolitary; but felt ſome degree bf plea- 
ſure at * firſt glimpte uf an human 
figure. The ſoul, however unronic ious 
of it's ſocial bias in a crowd; will in io- 
litude feel ſome attraction towards the 
firſt perſon that we meet. 
_ mein een | 
In courts, the motion of the body is. 
eaſy, and thoſe of the ſoul conſtrained ; 
in the country, the geſtures of the body 
are conſtrained, and thoſe of the foul ſu- 


+ v 
„ - 


is 


pine and careleſs. 
LXXVII. 
One may eaſily enough guard againſt 
| ambition 


ambition till five-and-twenty. It is not 
ambition's day. 
ö LXXVIII. 

It ſhould ſeem that indolence itſelf 
- would incline a perſon to be honeſt; as 
it requires infinitely greater pains and 
contrivance to be a knave, 
| LXXIX, 

Perhaps ruſtics, boors, and eſquires, 
make a principal figure in the country, 
as inanimates are always allowed to be 
the chiet figures in a landſkip. | 

ne LXXxX. £1 

Titles make a greater diſtinction th 
is almoſt tolerable to a Britiſh ſpirit. 
They almoſt vary the ſpecies ; yet as 
they are oftentimes conterred, teem not 
ſo much the reward, as the ſubſtitutes 
of merit, | 


LAKXI. 
What numbers live to the age of fifty 
or ſixty years, yet, if eſtimated by their 
merit, are not worth the price of a chick, 
the moment it is hatched. 
IXXXII. 

A liar begins with making falſehood 
appear like truth, and ends with mak- 
ing truth itſelf appear like falichood. 
_ LXXXIII. 

Fools are often found united in 
the ſtricteſt intimacies, as the lighter 
kinds of woods are the moſt cloſely 


glued together. 


gas © - + | Toh 

Perſons of great delicacy ſhould know 
the certainty of the following truth. 
There are abundance of caſes which oc- 
caſion ſuſpenſe, in which, whatever they 
determine, they will repent of their de- 
termination; and this through a = 
y of human nature to fancy hap- 
pineſs in thoſe ſchemes which it does 


not purſue. 
b LXXXV. 


High · ſpirit in a man, is like a ſword; 
which though worn to annoyhis enemies, 
yet is often troubleſome in a leſs degree 

his friends. He can hardly wear it 
& inotfenfively, but it is apt to incom- 
mode one or other of the company. It 
is more properly a loaded piſtol, which 
accident alone may fire, and Kill one. 

5 TENT | 

A miſer, if honeſt, can he only honeſt 
bare-weight, | 

Avarice is the moſt oppoſite of all cha- 
racers to that of God Almighty, whoſe 
alone it is, to give and not receiye. 

A miſer grows rich by ſeeming poor ; 
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an extravagant man grows 
3 — 4 | | 7 

graſs ho is, perha z £ 
_ for coat-armour of thoſe who 
wou ought aborigines; agreeable 
to the Athenian ule of chem. 

Immoderate aſſiirance is perfect li- 
1 be frliriaigng 

en a is ſo far en in a 
diſpute as Swiſh to get the f he 
ought ever to deſiſt. The idea of con- 
queſt will ſo dazzle him, that it is hard. 
ly poſſible he ſhould diſcern the truth. 

— ſometimes thought the mind ſo 
calculated, that a ſmall degree of force 
may impel it to a certain pitch ot plea- 
ſure or of pain; beyond which it will 
not paſs, by any impetus whatſoever, 

I doubt whether it be not true, that 
we hate thoſe faults moſt in others which 
we are guilty of ourſelves, 

A man of thorough ſenſe ſcarce ad. 
mires even any one; but he muſt be an 
idiot that is ths admirer of a fool. 

It may be prudent to give up the more 
trivial parts of character for the amuſe. 
ment of the invidious ; as 4 man wil. 
lingly relinquiſhes his ſilver to ſave his 
gold from an highwayman. Better be 
ridiculed for an untoward peruke, than 
be attacked on the ſcore of morals, as 
one would he rather pulled by the hair 
than tabbed to the heart. ' 

Virtue ſeems to be nathing more than 
a motion conſonant to the ſyſtem of 
things, Were a planet to fly fromm it's 
orbit, it would repreſent a vicious man. 

It is difficult not to be angry at be- 
ings we know incapable of acting other- 
wile than they do. One ought no more, 
if one reflects, to be angry at the ſtupi- 
dity of a man than of a horſe, except it 
be vincible and voluntary; and yet the 
practice is otherwiſe. 

People ſay, Do not regard what he 
« ſays, now he is in liquor. Perhaps 
it is the only time he ought to be re- 

ed, Aperit præcordia Liber. 

_— is — but where 

does it grow, or who can ſwallow it? 
Wits uniformly exclaim againſt fools, 
= tools are their proper foil; and it is 
m them alone they can learn what 
figure themſelves make. Their beha- 
viour naturally falls in with the gene- 
rality, and furniſhes a better mirror 
than that of artful people, who are ture 
enough to deceive you cither on the fa- 
vourable or the ill-natured fide, * 
— Mi e 
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We ſay, he is a man of ſenſe who ac - 
knowledges the ſame truths that we do; 
that he is a man of taſte who allows the 


ſame beauties. We conſider him as a 
perſon of better ſenſe and finer taſte, who 
diſcerns more truths and more beauties 
in conjunction with ourſelves : but we 
allow neither appellation to the man 
who differs from us. 

We deal out our genuine eſteem to 
our equals ; our affection for thoſe be- 
neath us; and a reluctant fort of re- 
ſpe& to thoſe that are above us. 

Glory relaxes often and debilitates 
the mind ; cenſure ſtimulates and con- 
trafts—both to an extreme. Simple 
fame is, perhaps, the proper medium. 

Perſons of new families do well to 
make magnificent funerals, ſumptuous 
weddings, remarkable entertainments ; 
to exhibit a number of ſervants in rich 
and oſtentatious liveries; and to take 
every public occaſion of imprinting on 
the mob an habitual notion of their ſu- 
9 For ſo is deference obtained 

that quarter : 

One ſcarce ſees how it is poſſible for a 
country girl or a country fellow to pre- 
ſerve their chaſtity. They have neither 
the philoſophical pleaſure of books, nor 
the luxurious pleaſure of a table, nor the 
refined amuſement of building, plant- 
ing, drawing, or deſigning, to divert 
their imagination from an obje& to 
which they ſeem continually to ſtimu- 
late it by provocative illuſions. Add to 
this the health and vigour that are al- 
moſt peculiar to them. | 

I am afraid there are many ladies 
who only exchange the pleaſures of in- 
continence for the pleaſure they derive 
from cenſure. At lealt it is no injuſtice 
to conclude ſo, where a perſon is extra- 


vagantly cenſorious. 
Per nt and underſtand- 


rſons of jud 
ing may be divided into two ſorts. Thoſe 
ſe judgment is ſo extenſive as to com- 
prehend a great deal; exiſtences, ſyſ- 
univerſals: but as there are ſome 
eyes ſo conſtituted as to take in diſtant 
objects, yet be excelled by others in re- 
gard to objects minute or near, ſo there 
are other underſtandings better calcu- 
lated for the examination of particular 
objects. 
he mind is at firſt an open field 
without partitions or encloſures. To 
make it turn to moſt account, it is very 
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words, to ſort our obſervations. | 
Some men are called ſagacious, mere- 
ly on 4ccount of their avarice: whereas 
a child can clench it's fiſt the moment 
it is born. 
It is a point of prudence, when 


converſe with your inferior, to co 


proper to divide and encloſe. In other 4 
| 
' 


with whom no doubt he may have the 
ſame connection that you have with 
him: and to be upon your guard ac- 
cordingly. - 

How deplorable then is a perſon's 
condition, when his mind can only be 
ſupported by flattery, and his conſtitu- 
tion but by cordials! when the relief of 
his preſent complaint undermines it's 
own efficacy, yet increaſes the occaſion 
for which it is uſed ! Short is then the 
— of our tranquillity, or of our 

ives. | 

A man is not eſteemed ill-natured for 
any excels of ſocial affection; or an in- 
diſereet profuſion of his fortune upon 
his neighbours, companions, or friends; 
although the true meaſure of his affec- 
tions is as much impaired by this; as 
by ſelfiſhneſs. | ge 

If any one's curſe can effect danina- 
tion; it is not that of the pope, but that 
of the poor. 

People of the fineſt and moſt lively , 
genius have the greateſt ſenſibility, of 
conſequence the molt lively paſſions; the 
violence of which puts their conduct 
upon a footing with that of tools. Fools 
diſcern the weakneſſes which they have 
in common with themſelves ; but are not 
ſenſible of their excellencies; to which 
they have no pretenſions; of courſe, al - 
ways inclined to diſpute the ſuperiority. 

Vit is the retractory pupil of judg- 


ment. 

Virtue ſhould be conſidered as a part 
of taſte, (and perhaps it is ſo more in 
this age, than in any preceding one) 
and ſhould as much avoid deceit or 
ſiniſter meanings in diicourſe, as t 
would do puns, bad language, or falſe 
grammar. 

Think, when you are enraged at any 
one, what wouid probably become your 
ſentiments ſhould he die during the diſ- 

ute. 
: The man of a towering ambition, or 
a well regulated taſte, has fewer objects 
to envy or to covet than the grevellers. 

Retined ſenſe, to a perſon that is to 
converſe alone with boors, is a maniteſt 

Ha inconveniences 


yourſelf as converſing with his inferior, | . 
| 
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inconvenience. As Falſtaff ſays, (with 
ſome little variation) 
ompany, witty company, bas been the 


ruin of me. | 


| Tfenvious people were univerſally to 


- #Hk themſelves, whether they would ex- 


change their entire ſituations with the 
perſons envied, (I mean their minds, 
ſions, notions, as well as their per- 
ns; fortunes, dignities, &c. &c.) I 
will preſume the ſelf-love common to 


human nature would make them all pre- 


fer their own condition : 
Raid flatis? nolint—atque licet efſe-beatis. 


Tf this rule were applied, as it ſurely 
ought to be, it bids fair to prove an 
univerſal cure for envy : 

ante quiſque fibi plura negaverity 
p oof — 
A perſon, elevated one degree above 
che populace, aſſumes more airs of ſu- 
riority than one that is raiſed ten. 
Fe reaſon is ſomewhat obvious. His 
fuperiority is more conteſtable. 

The character of a decent, well-be- 
haved gentleman-like man, ſeems more 
eaſily attainable by a perſon of no great 
part or paſſions, than by one of greater 
genius and more volatility, It is there 
no miſmanagement, for the former to be 
chiefly ambitious of it. When a man's 
eapacity does not enable him to enter- 
tain or animate the company, it is the 
beſt he can do to render himſelf inof- 
fenſive, and to keep his teeth clean. 
But the perſon who ** talents for diſ- 
courſe, and a paſſionate deſire to enliven 
converſation, ought to have many im- 
proprieties excuſed, which in the other 
were unpardonable. A lady of good- 
nature would forgive the blunder of a 
country eſquire, who, through zeal to 
ſerve her with a glaſs of claret, ſhould 
involve his ſpurs in her bruſſels apron. 
On the ms the fop =_ may in 
ſome ſenſe uſe the words of Horace— 


uod werum atgue decens curo et res et 
— i bc ſn 


would be entitled to no parton for ſuch 
unaccountable miſconduct. 

Man, in general, may he conſidered 
as a mechanic, and the formation of 
happineſs as his buſineſs or employment: 
virtue, his repoſitory or collection ot in- 
ftruments ; the goods of fortune as his 


upon the wall, to the 
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materials: in proportion as the work- 
man, the inſtruments, and the materials, 
excel, the work will be executed in the 
greater perfection. A 
The filly cenſorious are the very fl 
naturæ, 122 — — all bitter 
* things ;* the h that grows 
atyrit that piſſes 
againſt it, | 
I have known a ſenſible man of opj. 
nion that one ſhould not be ſolicitous 
about a wife's underſtanding. A wo- 
man's ſenſe was with him 2 phraſe to 
expreſs a degree of knowledge, which 
was likely to contribute mighty little ts 
a huſband's happineſs. I cannot be of 
his opinion. I am convinced, that as 
judgment is the portion of our ſex, {6 
fancy and imagination are more emi- 
nently the lot of theirs. If ſo, after 
honeſty of heart, what is there we ſhould 
ſo much require? A wife's beauty will 
ſoon decay, it is doubtful whether in re- 
ality firſt, or in our own opinion. Either 
of theſe is ſufficient to pall the raptures 
of enjoyment. We are then to ſeek for 
ſomething that will retain it's novelty; 
or, what is equivalent, will change it's 
ſhape when her perſon palls by it's iden- 
tity. Fancy and genius bid faireſt for 
this, which have as many ſhapes, as 
there can happen occaſions to exert 
them. Good-nature, I always ſuppoſe, 
The former will be expedient to exhila- 
rate anddivert us; the latter to preſerve 
our minds in a temper to be diverted, 
I have known ſome attornies of re- 
putable families, and whoſe original 
diſpoſitions ſeemed to have been © 
and humane. Yet can I ſcarce recollect 
one, in whom the gentleman, the Chril- 
tian, and even the man, was not ſwal- 
lowed up in the lawyer : they are not 
only the greateſt tyrants, but the greateſt 
ants of all mankind. 
Reconciliation is the tendere(t part 
either of friendſhip or of love; the latter 
more eſpecially, in which the ſoul is 
more remarkably ſoftened. Were 2 
perſon to make uſe of art in procuring 
the affection of his miſtreſs, it were, 
perhaps, his moſt effectual method to 
contrive a flight eſtrangement, and then, 
as it were imperceptibly, bring on a re- 
conciliatien. The ſoul here diſcovers 2 
kind of elaſticity; and, being forced 
back, returns with an additional vio- 
lence. 
Virtue may be conſidered as the only 
means 
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means of diſpenſing happineſs in proper 
proportions to every moment of our 
time. 

To judge whether one has ſufficient 
— to render the continuation of 

ife agreeable, it is not enough to ſay, 
Would you die?” Take away firſt 
the hope of better ſcenes in this life, the 
fears of work in another, and the bodi- 
ly pain of dying. 

The fear of death ſeems as natural 
as the ſenſation of luſt or of hunger: the 
firſt and laſt, for the preſervation of the 
individual ; the other, for the continu- 
ation of the ſpecies. 

It ſeems obvious that God, who 
created the world, intends the happineſs 
and perfect ion of the ſyſtem he created. 
To effect the happineſs of the whole, 
ſelf-love, in it's degree, is as requſite as 
ſocial ; for I am myſelf a part of that 
whole, as weli as another. The dit- 
fculty of aſcertaining what is virtue, 
lies in proportioning the degrees of ſelt- 
love and ſocial. "Proximus ſum evomet 
mihi Tunica pallio prapior. Cha- 
© rity begins at home.” It is ſo, It 
ought to be ſo; nor is there any incon- 
venience ariſes to the public becauſe it 
is general, Were this away, the indi- 
vidual muſt ſoon periſh, and conſe- 
quently the whole body. A man has 
every moment occaſion to exert his ſelf- 
love for the ſake of ſelf-preſe. vation; 
conſequently this ought to be ſtronger, 
m order to keep him upon his guard. 
A centinel's attention ſhould be greater 
tian that of a foldier on a review. 

The focial, though alike conſtant, is 
not equally intenſe ; becauſe the ſelfiſh, 
being univerſal, renders the ſocial leſs 
eſſential to the well-being of one's 
neighbour. In ſhort, the ſelf- love and 
the ſocial ought to bear ſuch proportion 
as we find they generally do. If the 
ſelfiſh paſſion of the reſt preponderate, 
it would be ſelf-deſtructive in a few in- 
dividuals to be over-focially diſpoſed 
If the focial one prevails ry, to 
be of remarkable ſelfiſhneſs muſt ob- 
truct the of ſociety. 

Many feel a ſuperfluous uneaſineſs 
for want of due attention to the follow- 
ing truth. . 

Weare oftentimes in ſuſpence betwixt 
the choice ofgdifferent purſuits. We 
chuſe one at laſt doubt ingly, and with an 
vnc onquered hankering atter the other. 
We find the ſcheme, which we have 
choſen, anſwer our expectation but in- 


differently, Moſt worldly projects will. 
We, therefore, repent our choice, 
and immediately fancy happineſs in the 
paths which we decline and this beight- 
ens our uneafineſs. We might at leaſt 
eſcape the aggravation of it. It is not 
improbable we had been more unha PYs 
but extremely probable we had not 

lels ſo, had we made a different deci- 
ſion. This, however, relates to ſchemes - 
that are neither virtuous nor vicious. 

Happy dogs, ſays a certain ſple- 
netic, © our footman and the populace?ꝰ 
Farewell, ſays Eſop, in Vanbrugh, 
© whom i both envy and defpiſe!* The 
ſervant meets with hundreds whoſe con- 
ver ſation can amuſe him, for one that is 
the leaſt qualified to be a companion for 
his maſter. 

A perſon cannot eat his cake and 
© have it,” is, as Lord Shafteſbury ob- 
ſerves, a proper anſwer to many ſple- 
netic people. But what imports it to 
be in the poſſeſſion of a cake that you da 
not eat? © If then the cake be made to 
© be eaten, ſays Lady L—, © better 
© eat it when you are moſt hungry.“ 
Poor woman! the ſeems to have acted 
by this maxim, but yet could not avoid 
crying for the cake ſhe had eaten. 

You ſhould calculate your appearance 
for the place where you reſide. One 
would rather be a very Knight in the 
country than His honour Mr. Such-a- 
one. 

The moſt conſummate felfiſhneſs 
would incline a perſon, at his death, to 
diſpoſe of his effects agreeably to duty; 
that he may ſecure an intereſt in the 
world to which he is going. 

A juſtice and his clerk is now a little 
more than a blind man and his dog. 
The profound ignorance of the former, 
together with the canine impudence and 
rapacity of the latter, will but rarely be 
found wanting to vindicate the compari- 
ſon. The principal part of the ſimili- 
tude will appear obvious to-eyery one ; 
I mean, that the juſtice is as much de- 
pendent on his clerk for ſuperior inſight 
and implicit guidance, as the blind tel- 
low on bis cur that leads him in a ftring. 
Add to this, that the offer of a cruſt will 
ſeduce the conduRors of either to drag - 
their maſters into a kennel. 

To remark the different figure made 
by different perſons, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances of fortune! Two friends of 
mine upon a journey h ad fo contrived as 
to reduce their finances to a ſingle ſix- 

pence 
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pence each. The one, with the genteel 
and liberal air of abundance, gave his to 
a black-ſhoe-boy, who wiſhed his ho- 
nour a thouſand bleſſings ; the other, 
having lodged a fortnight with a no- 
bleman that was his patron, offered his 
to the butler, as an inſtance of his gra- 
titude, who with diſhculty forbore to 
curſe him to his face. 

A glaſs or two of wine extraordinary 
only raiſes a valetudinarian to that 
warmth of ſocial affeftion, which had 
naturally been his lot in a better ſtate 
of health. 

Deference is the moſt complicate, the 
moſt indirect, and the moſt elegant of 
all compliments. 

Be cautious not to conſider a perſon 
as your ſuperior, merely becauſe he is 

our ſuperior in the point of aſſurance. 

his has often depreſſed the ſpirit of a 
perſon of deſert and diffidence. 

A proper aſſurance, and competent 
fortune, are eſſential to liberty. 

Taſte is purſued at a leſs expence 
than faſhion. 

Our time in towns ſeems ſhort to 
paſs, and long to reflect upon; in the 
country, the reverſe. 

Deference, before 4 mag is the 
gentleeleſt kind of flattery. The flattery 
of epiſtles affects one leſs, as they can- 


not be ſhewn without an appearance of 


vanity. Flattery of the verbal kind is 
groſs. In ſhort, applauſe is of too 
coarſe a nature to be ſwallowed in the 
groſs, though the extract or tincture be 
ever ſo agreeable, 

When a perſon, for a ſplendid ſervi- 
tude, foregocs an humble independency, 
it may be called an advancement, if you 
pleaſe; but it appears to me an advance- 
ment from the pit to the gallery. Li- 
berty is a more invigorating cordial 
than Tokay. 

Though punctilios are trifling, they 
may be as important as the triendſhip of 
ſome perſons that regard them. Indeed, 
it is almoſt an univerſal practice to rail 
at punctilio ; and it ſeems in ſome mea- 
ſure a conſequence of our attachment to 
French faſhions. However, it is ex- 
tremely obvious, that punctilio never 
cauſed half the quarrels that have riſen 
from the freedom of behaviour, which 


is it's oppoſite extreme. Were all men 


rational and civilized, the uſe of cere- 
mony would be ſuperfluous : - but as the 
Cai- is, it at leaſt fixes ſome bounds to 
the encroachments of ccccatric people, 
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R 
m, might * 
—— our head. + 

There ſeem near as many people that 
want paſſion as want reaſon. 


The world would be more happy, if 


perſons gave up more time to an inter- 
courſe of friendſhip. But money en- 
groſſes all our deference ; and we ſcarce 
enjoy a ſocial hour, becauſe we think 
it unjuſtly ſtolen from the main buſineſs 
of our lives. 

The ſtate of man is not unlike that 
of a fiſh hooked by an angler. Death 
allows us a little line. e flounce, 
and ſport, and vary our ſituation : but 
when we would extend our ſchemes we 
diſcover our confinement, checked and 
limited by a ſuperior hand, who dra 
us from our element whenloever he 
pleaſes. , 

The vulgar trace your faults ; thoſe 

ou have in common with themſelves : 

t they have no idea of your excel- 
_— to which they have no preten- 

a - .. 

A perſon is ſomething taller by hold- 
ing up his head. 

A man of ſenſe can be adequately 
eſteemed by none other than a man of 
ſenſe : a fool by none but a fool, We 
ought to act upon this principle. 

ow melancholy is it to travel, late 
and fatigued, upon any ambitious Pr - 
ject, on a winter's night; and obſerve 
the lights of cottages, where all the un- 
ambitious people are warm and happy, 
or at reſt in their beds. * Some of them, 
ſays W—, as wretched as princes, 
C be aught we know to the contrary.” 

It is generally a principle of indolence 
that makes one fo diſguſted with an 
artful character. We hate the confine- 
ment of ſtanding centinels in our own 
defence. 

To behave with complaiſance, where 
one foreſees one muſt needs quarrel, is 
like eating before a vomit. 

Some perſons may with juſtice boaſt, 
that they knew as much as others when 
they were but ten years old: and that 
their preſent knowledge comprehends 
after the manner that a larger trunk 
contains the ſmaller ones it encloſes. 

It is poſſible to diſcover in ſome 
face the features Nature intended, had 
ſhe not been ſomehow thwarted in her 
operations, Is it not eaſy to remark the 
ſame diſtorſion in ſoine minds? There 
is a phraſe pretty frequent amongſt the 

vulgaiy 
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vulgar, and which apply to ab ſo- 
Da kel Ther they have Lad a rock. 
too much in their cradles. With me, 
it is a moſt expreſſive idiom to deſcribe 
2 diſlocated underſtanding : an under- 
tanding, for inſtance, which like a 
watch diſcovers a multitude of ſuch 
arts as appear obviouſly intended to 
long to a ſyſtem of the greateſt per- 
feftion ; yet which, by ſome unlucky 
jumble, falls — ort of it. 

Is it not the wound our pride ſuſtains 
by being deceived, that makes us more 
averſe to hypocrites, than to the moſt 
audacious and barefaced villain? Vet it 
ſeems as much a piece of juſtice to com- 
mend a man for talking more honeſtly 
than he acts, as it is to blame a man 
for ating more diſhoneſtly than he 
talks. The ſum of the whole, how- 
ever, is, that the one adds to other 
crimes by his deceit, and the other by 
his impudence. 

A fool can neither eat, nor drink, 
nor ſtand, nor walk ; nor, in ſhort, 
laugh, nor cry, nor take ſnuff, like a 
man of ſenſe. How obvious the diſ- 
tinftion ! 8 

Inde ency ma in com- 
A wall > abſolute, abund- 
ance: I mean where a perſon contracts 
his deſires within the limits of bis for- 


tune. 

There are very few perſons who do 
not loſe ſomething of their eſteem for 
you, upon your approach to familiarity. 

The filly excuſe that is often drawn 
from want of time to correſpond, be- 
comes no one beſides a cobler with ten 
or a dozen children dependent on a 
tatching end. 

One, perhaps, ought to make fune- 
rals as ſumptuous as poſſible, or as pri- 
vate: either by obſcurity to elude, or by 
ſplendor to employ, the attention, that 
* may not be engaged by the moſt 
ſhocking circumſtanceof our humanity. 

It happens a little unluckily, that t 
perſons who have the moſt intimate 
contempt of are the ſame that 
have the ſtrongeſt appetites for the 
pleaſures it procures. 

Me are apt to look for thoſe virtues 
in the characters of noblemen, that are 
dut rarely to be found any where, ex- 
cept in the preambles to their tents, 
ome ſhining exceptions may be made 
to this rule: in general we may conſider 
their appearance with us in public, as 
one does our wearing apparel, * Which 
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© lord do you wear to day ?'— Why I 
© did think to wear my Lord be * ; 
© but, as there will be little company 
© in the Mall, I will e'en content my- 
© ſelf to wear the ſame noble peer I 
© wore yeſterday.” 

The worſt inconvenience of a ſmall 
fortune is, that it will not admit of in- 
advertency. Inadvertency, however, 
ought to be placed at the head of moſt 
men's yearly accounts, and a ſum as 
regularly allotted to it as to any other 
article. 2 

It is with our judgments, as with our 
eyes. Some can ſee ohſetts at a greater 
diſtance more diſtinctly, at the ſame 
time leſs diſtinctly than others the 
jects that are near them. | 

Notwithſtanding the airs men 
themſelves, I believe no one ſees family 
to more advantage, than the perſons 
GE no ſhare in "OE 

important is the tot | 

ce of an human Face 1 the chr 

index of temper. underſtanding, health, 
and love! What prodigious influence 
muſt the fame 22 have on ſome 
perſons beyond others! as the loſs of an 
_ to a mere inſolent beauty, without 
the leaſt philoſophy to ſupport herſelf. 

The perſon leaſt reſerved in his cen- 
ſure of ansther's exceſs in equipage, is 
commonly the perſon who would exhi- 
bit the — it it had been within 
his power; the ſource of both being a 
diſregard to decorum. Likewiſe he t 
violently arraigns or fondly indulges it, 
S it a little too ſeri- 
Amid the moſt mercenary ages, it is 
but a ſecondary ſort of admiration that 
is beſtowed upon magnificence. 

An order of beauties, as of knights, 
with a ſtyle appropriated to them, (as, 
for inſtance, To the Right Beautiful 
Lady Such-a-one) would have as good 
a foundation as any other claſs, but 
would, at the ſame time, be the moſt 
invidious of any order that was ever in- 
ſtituted. | Par "0 1 
OP firſt maxim a child is taught, is, 

— 


Learning is better than houſe and land 
but how little is it's influence as he 
grows to maturity ! 

There is ſomewhat very aſtoniſhing 
in the record of our moſt celebrated vic- 
tories : I mean, the ſmall number of the 
conquerors killed in proportion to the 

| c 
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conquered. At Agincourt, it is ſaid, 
were ten thouſand, and fourteen thou- 
ſand maſſacred. Livy's accounts of this 
fort are ſo aſtoniſhing, that one is apt 
to diſbelieve the hiſtorian, All the ex- 
planation one can find, is, that the 
grols ſlaughter is made when one ſide 
takes rg fight, uy 8 8 

A perſon that is diſpoſed to throw off 
All felerve before an inferior, thould re- 
fic, that he has alſo his infcriors, to 
. he may be equally conimunica- 
We. 90 1 ROWS Rs 
. Itzs1 for a may of ſenſe to 
e er een that may 
be given him by fools, or heteroclite 
charafters z, becauſe he cannot foreſee 
tem. A wit-would: cannot afford to 
diſcard a frivolous conceit, though it 
tends, to affront you ; an old maid, a 


country put, or, a college edant, will 


Tgnotantly or wilfully ,blunder upon 
fuch hints as muſt diſcompoſe you. 
A man chat is ſolicitous abqut his 
health, or apprehenſive of ſome acute 
diſorder, ſhould write a journal af his 
confifutiggs .tor the better inſtruction 
of his pby ICian, 
ks {ts have no more connection with 
darkne(s, than the myſtery of a barber 
with that of a ſurgeon yet we find they 
Bo together. Perhaps Nox and Chaos 
were their mythological parents. 
_ He makes a lady but a, poor recom- 
pence who marries her, becauſe he has 
ept her company long after his atfec- 
Lion is eſtranged. Does he not rather 
tucreaſe the injury? ? | 
Second thoughts oftentimes are the 
very worſt of all thoughts, Firſt and 
third very often coincide. ., Indeed, ſe- 
cond thayghes are too frequently form- 


netration, of diſtinguiſhing ourſchres 
Tem the moh, and tr conſequ 
leſs of ſimplicity, and more of affettation. 
This, however, regards principally ob- 
jects of taſte and fancy, Third thoughts, 
at leaſt, are here very proper mediators, 

5 Set a beggar on horleback, and he'll 
ride, is a common proverb and a real 
truth. The nowns homo is an inexpertus 
bom, and conſequently muſt purchase 
finery before he knows the emptineſs 
of it experimentally, The eſtabliſhed 
gentleman op gn it, thyqugh habit 
and tamiljarity, | 

The foppery of love-verſes, when a 
perſon is ill and indiſpoſed, is perfect 
1pecacuanha, 12 
Wagen of family, and diſtinctiom 
of gentry, have, perhaps, leſs weight 
in this age, than they had ever hereto. 
fore: the bend dexter or ſiniſter; the 
chief, the canton, or the chevercn, are 
oreatly out of date. The heralds are 
at length diſcavered to have no legal au- 
thority, Spain, indeed, continues to 
N the diſtinction, and is poor, 

rance (by their diſpute about trading 
nobility) ſeems inclined to ſhake it off, 
Who now looks with veneration on the 
antę · diluy ian pedigree of a Welchman ? 
Property gither is, or is, ſure to pur- 
chal: diltinRion, let the king at arms, 
or the old maiden aunt, preachas long 3 
either. pleaſes. It isfo.; perhaps itopght 
to he fa, All honours Aude lie open, 
all. decent be allowed, to the 
memhers.of trad. in à trading nation 
ang! as the nobility, find it very expedient 
to partake. of their profits, lo they, in re- 
turn, ſhould obtain a ſhare in the others 
honours. Ode would, however, wih 
the acquiſition of learning vas as ſure 2 


ed by the love of novelty, of ſhewing road to dignity as that of xiches. _ 
; | : bo gt 14:4 oye anda 
OF BOOKS AND. WRITERS, | Ae 


T is often aſſerted, by pretenders to 
| penetration, that the aſliſt - 
ance fancy is ſuppoſed to draw from 
wine, is merely imaginary and chemeri- 
cal; that all which the poets have urged 
on this head is abſolute rant ind enthu- 
ſiaim; and has no foundation in truth or 

nature. I am inclined to think otherwile. 
udgment, I readily allow, derives no 
nefit from the nobleit cordial. But 
perſons of phlegmatic conſtitutions have 


thoſe excellencies often':ſupproſſed,-of 
which their ima — — 
by reaſon of a l-ntor, which wine maß 
naturally remove. It railes low fpirits 
to a pitch neceſſary tor the exertion 0! 
fancy. It contutes the ox ff tant, 0 
frequent lya maxm with ſpeculative per. 
ſons. It quickens that ambition, or chat 
ſocial bras, which makes a perſon wi 
to ſhine, or to pleaſe, Aſk what tradi 
tion ſays of Mr, Additon's ee 


S8. gg 8 


But ioſtances in point of converſation 
come with every one's obſervance, 


Why, then, may it not be allowed to 


uce the ſame effects in writing? 

The affected phraſes I hate moſt, are 
thoſe on which your half-wits found 
their reputation, Such as, Pretty trifler, 
Fair plaintive, Lovely architect, &c. 

Doctor Young has a ſurpriſing knack 
of bringing thoughts from a EAanee, 
from their lurk ing: places, in a moment's 
time. 

There is nothing ſo diſagreeable in 
works of humour as an inſipid, unſup- 

rted vivacity ; the very huſks of drol- 

; bottled imall-beer; a man out- 
riding his horſe; lewdneſs and im 
tence; a ſiery actor in a phlegmatic ſcene; 
an illiterate and ſtupid preacher diſcour- 
fing upon Urim and Thummim, and 
beating the pulpit-cuſhion in ſuch a 
manner, as though he would make the 
duſt and the truth fly out of it at once. 

An editor, or a tranſlator, collects the 


merits of different writers; and, forming . 


all into a wreath, beſtows it on his au- 
thor*s tomb. The thunder of Demoſt- 
henes, the weight of Tully, the judg- 
ment of Tacitus, the elegance of Livy, 
the ſublimity of Homer, the majeſty of 
Virgil, the wit of Ovid, the propriety of 
Horace, the accuracy of Terence, the 
brevity of Phædrus, and the poignancy 
of Juvenal, (with every name of gots he 
can poſſibly recall to mind) are given to 
ſome antient (cribbler, in whom affecta- 
tion, and the love of novelty, diſpoſes 


him to find out beauties, : 
Humour and Vanburgh againſt Wit 
and Congreve. 


The vacant ſkull of a pedant - 
rally furniſhes out a throne and — 
for vanity, 

May not the cuſtom of ſcraping when 
we bow, be derived from the ancient cul- 
tom of throw ing their ſhoes backwards, 
off their feet? | 

A bird in theair ſhall carry the tale, 
and that which hath wings ſhall tell 
the matter. Such is alſo the preſent 
"a A little bird told it me, ſays 
nur e. 4 * 4 

The preference which ſome give to 
Virgil before Homer, is often ont ing to 
3 ſome are more 3 to 
enjoy the grand; and others, t uti- 
— 2 — 3 

mo ing qualities of imagina- 
tion, there is he y no compariſon be- 


. 


tween them. Yet I enjoy Virgil more, d 
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% 
- 


Agreeable ideas rife, in proportion as 
they are drawn from inanimates, from 


man creatures. 


One reaſon why the found is ſome-' 


times an echo to the ſenſe, is, that the 
1 objects have often the moſt 


rmonious names annexed to them. 


A man of a merely argumentative 
caſt will read poetry as proſe ; will only 


regard the quantum. it contains of ſolid 
reaſoning : juſt as a clownattacks a deſ- 
ſert, conlidering it as ſo much victuals, 
and regardleis of thoſe lively or em- 
blematical'decorations which the cook, 
for many ſleepleſs nights, has endea- 
voured to beſtow upon it. 


Notwithſtanding all that Ronfſeau 


has advanced ſo very —— upon 
* and players, their profeſſion is, 
i 


ke that of a — one of the imĩta- 
0 


tive arts, whoſe means are pleaſure, and 

whole end is virtue. They both alike, 

for a ſubſiſtence, ſubmit themſelves to 

public opinion : and the diſhonour that 
attended the laſt profeſſion, ſeems 

not eaſily accountable, 2 

As there are evidently words in 

liſh poetry that have all 

dacty le, and, if 2 inſerted, have 

no ſmall beauty on that account, it ſeems 

abſurd to contract, or print them other- 

wiſe than at length. 

© The looſe wall tottering o er the trembling 
© ſhade,” Ogilvy's Day of Judgment. 

* Trembling' has alſo the force of adac- 


tyle in a leſs degree—but cannot be 


written otherwiſe. 
I have ſometimes thought Virgil fo 
remarkably muſical, that were his lines 


read to a muſician, wholly ignorant of 
the language, by a perſon of capacity to 


ive each word it's proper accent, he 
would not fail todiſtinguiſh in it all the 
graces of harmony. 
I think, I cwn obſerve a peculiar 
beauty in the addition of a ſhort ſylla- 
ble, at the end of a blank verſe: I mean, 
however, in blank dialogue. In other 

try it is as ſure to flatten; which ma 

{diſcerned in Prior's cranllaciog 
Callimachus, viz. The holy victim 
« Ditzan, hearſt thiu— Birth, Great 
© Rhei—Inferior Reptile—' &c. &c. 
for the tranflation abounds with them; 
and is rendered by that means proſaic. 
The caſe is only, proſe being an imi - 
tation of common life, the nature of an 
ode requires that it mould be litted me 


egrees higher. 


* 


67 


vegetables, from animals, and from hu- 


the force of a - 


But - 
* 


60 
But in dialogue, the age ought 


never to leave nature the leaſt out of ſight; 
and eſpecially where pity is to be pro- 
- duccd,it appears to receive an advantage 
from the melancholy flow this * 
occaſions. Let me produeę a few in- 
ſtances from Otway's tragedy of the Un- 
happy Marriage; and, in order to form a 
. let the reader ſubſtitute a 
word of equal import, but of a ſyllable 
leſs, in the place of the inſtances I pro- 
duce. (Some inſtances are numberleſs, 
where they familiarize and give an eaſe 
to dialogue.) 
ure my ill fate's upon m. 


= Why was I not laid in my peaceful grave, 
With m poor parents, and at reſt as they 
Eo 


I never {ce you now—you have been kindcr, 


Why was I made with all my ſex's ſoftntſs, 

Vet want the cunning toconceal it's follits? 

F'l fee Caſtalio—tax him with his falſhood, 
— Should you charge rough, 

L thoyld but weep, and anſwer you with ſob- 

bing. p | 
— When thou art from me, every place is 
desert. | 


—— Surely Paradife is round me, 
And every ſenſe is full of thy perfection. 
Jo hear thee ſpeak night calm a madman's 


frenzy, : 
"Till, by attention, he forgot his ſorrows. 
Till good men wiſh him dead—or J of- 
| tend him. 


And hang upon you like a drowning 
creature. 
»—Cropt this fair roſe and rifled all its 
\weetneſs, : 
Give me Chamont, and let the world for- 
lake me, i 
oe drank an healing draught - 
For 8 1 never more ſhall wrong 


When I'm laid low in the cold grave for- Mg 


— 2, 
May you be happy in a fairer bride, 
But none can eyer love you like j 


T ſhould imagine, that, in ſomeor moſt 
of theſe examples, a particular degree of 
tenderneſs is owing to the ſupernume- 
rary ſyllable; yet it requires a nice ear 
for the diſpoſition of it (for it muſt 
not be univerſalz) and, with this, may 


allow, as can t 
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give at once an harmonious flow, a na- 


tural eaſe, an energy, tenderneſs, and 


variety to the language. 
A man of dry ſound judgment at. 
tends to the truth of the propoſition— 


a man of ear and ſenſibility tothe muſic 


of the verſification. A man of a well re- 
* taſte finds the former more deep- 
y imprinted on him, by the judicious 
management of the latter, 

It ſeems to me, that what are called 
notes at the bottom of pages (as well as 
parentheſes in writing) might be gene 

ad 


rallyavoided without injuring thet 


of adiſcourſe. It is true, it might re- 
quire ſome addrefs to interweave them 
gracefully into the text ; but how much 
more agreeable would be the effect, than 
to interrupt the reader by ſuch frequent 
avocation ? How much more graceful, 
to play a tune upon one ſet of keys,with 
varied ſtops, than to ſeek the tame vs- 
riety, by an awkward motion from one 
ſett to another. 

It bears a little hard upon 
dour, that * to take to pieces, in our 
language, ſignifies the me as to ex- 
poſe ; and *© to expoſe," hits a ſignifi- 
cation, which nature can as little 
laws of etymology. 

The ordinary letters from friend to 
friend ſcem capable of receiving a better 
turn, than mere compliment, frivolous 
intelligence, or profeſſions of friendſhip 
continually repeated, The eſtabliſhed 
maxim, to correſpond with eaſe, has al- 
moſt excluded every uſeful ſubject. But 
may not exceſs of negligence diſcover 
affectation, as well as it's oppoſite ex- 
treme ? There are many degrees of in- 
termediate ſolidity betwixt a Weſtphaliz 

ham and a whipt ſyllabub. | 

I am aſtoniſhed to remark the defect 
of ear which ſome tolerably harmonious 
poets diſcover in their Alexandrines. It 
ſeems wonderful, that an error ſo obvi- 
ous, and ſo very diſguſtful to a nice eat, 

would occur fo frequently as the follow- 


What h &er could preach 
80 H as his wond'rous vi- 
© tue's lore ? Py, 

The pauſe being after the ſixth ſyllable, 

it is plain the whole emphaſis of pro- 

nunciation is thrown upon the particle 

AS. It ſeems moft amazing to me, that 

this ſhould be ſo common a blunder. 
Simplex munditris * has been efteemed 

univerſally to be a phraſe at once very 


Pr. Lancaſter being aſked haſtily his idea of this expteſſiom anſwered, Quaterly. | 
__ expreſſive 


our can- 


cerity, 


\ 
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expreſſive, and of very difficult inter- 

22 : at leaſt, not very capable to 

explained without circumlocution. 

What obje&ion can we make to that 
ſingle word, elegant, which excludes 
the glare and moltiglicity of ornaments 
on one ſide, as much as it does dirt agd 
ruſticity on the other ? 

The French uſe the word “ naive,” 
in ſuch a ſenſe as to be explained by no 
Engliſh word; unlefs we will ſubmit to 
reſtrain ourſelves in the application of 
the word * ſentimental.” 7 means the 
language of paſſion, or the heart, in op- 
poſition to the language of reflection 
and the head. 

The moſt ent miſtake that is 
made, ſeems to be that of the means for 
the end: thus riches for happineſs, and 
thus learning for ſenſe. The former of 
thele is a obſervable : and as to the 
latter, methinks, this age affords fre- 
quent and ſurpriſing inſtances. 

It is with real concern, that I obſerve 
many perſons of true poetical genius en- 
deavouring to quench their native fire, 
that they may exhibit learning without 
a fingle ſpark of it, Nor is it uncommon 


to ſer an author tranſlate a book, when 


WY 


with half the pains he could write a bet - 
ter ; but the tranſlation ſavours more 
of learning; and gives room for notes, 
which exhibit more. . N 

Learning, like money, may be of ſo 
baſe 2 coin, as to be utterly void of yle 
or, if ſterling, way require good ma- 
ment, to make it ſerve the pur- 
poles of ſenſe or happineſs. | 

When a nobleman has once conferred 
any great fayour on his inferior, he 
ought thencetorth to conſider, that his 
requeſts, his advice, and even his inti- 
mations, become commands; and to 
propoſe matters with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs. The perſon whom he obliges 
has otherwiſe loſt his freedom. 


Hae ce fi compellar imagine, cum da reſigns: 
Nec ſomn:am plebis laudo ſatur altiluim ; nec 
Ona divitiis Arabum liberrimg m. 


The amiable and the ſevere Mr. 
Burke's ſublime and beautiful, by dif- 
ferent proportions, are mixed in every 
character. Accordingly, as either is 
predominant, men imprint the paſſions. 
of love or fear. The beſt punch depends 
on a proper mixture of ſugar and Je- 
mon, 
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HERE are many perſons acquire 
to themſelves a 1 of Wan- 
cerity, from what is in truth mere in- 
conſtancy. And there are perſons of 
warm, but changeable paſlions, perhaps 
the ſincereſt of any in the very inſtant 
they make profeſſion, but the very leaſt 
to be depended on through the ſhort du- 
ration of all extremes, It has often 
puzzled me, on this account, to aſcertain 
the character of Lady Luxborough®; yet 
whatever were her principles, [ eltcem 
Lord Bolingbroke's to have been the 
lame, She ſeemed, in all reſpects, the 
temale Lord Bolingbroke. . 

The principal, if not the only, dif- 
ference betwixt honeſty and honour, 
leems to lie in their different motives :; 
the object of the latter being reputation; 
and of the former, duty. 

It is the greateſt comfort to the poor 
whole ignorance often inclines them to 
n ill. grounded enyy, that the rich mutt 
lie as well as themlelves. n 


* 


The common people call wit mirth ; 
and fancy, folly ; fanciful and . folliful, * 
they uſe indiſcriminately. It ſeems to 
flow from hence, that they conſider mo- 
ney as of more importance than the per- 
ſons who poſſeſs it; and that no con- 
duct is wile, beſide what has a ten- 
dency to enrich us. | 

One ſhould not deſtroy an inſeR, one - 
ſhould not quarrel with a dog, without a 
reaſon ſufficient to vindicate one 
all the courts of morality. | 

The trouble occaſioned by want of a 
ſervant, is ſo much Jeſs than the plague | 
of a bad one, as it is leſs painful to 
clean a pair of ſhoes than undergo an 
excels of anger. 

The fund of ſenſible diſcourſe is li- 
mited; that of jeſt and badinerie is in- 
finite, In many companies, then, where 
nothing is to be learnt, it were, perhaps, 
better to get upon the familiar toating : 
to give and take in the way of raillery, 

hen a wife or miſtreſs lives as in 3. 


® Siſter to Lord Bolingbroke, Wich her the author had enjoyed a literary correſpondence, 


I 2 Jail, 
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Jail, the perſon that confines her lives 

the life of a jailor. 
There ſeems ſome analogy betwixt a 

; "py manner in every action of his 


life. 
. ee Se hand-writing was 
at the ſame time delicate and maſculine. 
Her features, her air, her underſtanding, 
her motions,and her ſentiments, — 

Mr. W, in the ſame reſpects, 

icate, but not maſculine. Mr. G—, 
rather more delicate than maſculine. 
Mr. J—-, rather more maſculine than 
delicate. And this, in regard to the 
three laſt, extends to their drawing, ver- 
fification, &c. &c. &c. 

* Riches deſerve the attention of youn 
perſons rather than old ones ; thou 
the practice is otherwiſe. 

o conſume ong's time and fortune 
at once, without pleaſure, recompence, 
or figure, is like pouring forth one's 
ſpirits rather in phlebotomy than en- 


joyment. 

Parents are generally partial to great 
vivacity in their children, and are apt to 
be more or leſs fond of them in pro- 

ion to it. Perhaps, there cannot 

a ſymptom leſs expreſſive of future 
judgment and ſolidity. It ſeems tho- 
roughly to preclude not only depth of 
penetration, but alſo delicacy of ſenti- 
ment. Neither does it ſeem any way con- 
ſiſtent with a ſenſibility of pleaſure, not- 
withſtanding all external appearances. 

It is a mere greyhound puppy in a war- 
ren, that nd. a all — at all 
forts of · pleaſure; but does not allow 
itfelf time to be ſucceſsful in ſecurin 
any. It is a buſy bee whoſe whole 
time paſſes away in mere flight from 
flower to flower; without reflefting upon 

a ſufficient time to gather honey. 

"The ucen of Sweden declared, She 
did not love men as men; but merely 
becauſe they were not women. What 
a ſpirited piece of ſatire! 

In mixed converſation, or amon 

ſons of no great knowledge, one in- 
Calges one's felf in diſcourſe that is nei- 
ther ingenious nor ſignificant, Vapid 
frivolous chit-chat ſerves to paſs away 
the time. But corked up again in re- 
tirement, we recover our wonted 
ſttength, ſpirit and flayour. 

The making preſents to a lady one 
addreſſes, is litethrowing armour into 
an enemy's camp, with a reſolution ta 
. 
n 


t ion to a pre- eminence in the 


— — ¶ ͤ ſ́— — 
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morning, loſes the chief pleaſure of the 


day: he that gives up his youth to in- 
— < 2 a loſs of the ſame 
Spleen is often little elſe than ob. 


The regard men externally profeſs. 


for their ſuperiors, is oftentimes re. 
warded—in the manner it deſerves. 
Methinks, all men ſhould meet with 
a reſpe& due to as high a character a3 
ny can act becomingly. 
hining characters are not always the 
moſt agreeable ones. The mild radiance 
of an emerald is by no means leſs pleaſ. 
8 the glare of a ruby. 
ank ind ſuffers more by the conflict 
of contrary paſſions, than that of paſſion 
and reaſon : yet, perhaps, the trueſt wa 
f J 
to quench one paſſion is to kindle up 
another. | 
Prudent men ſhould lock up their 
motives, giving only their intimates 


a key. 

The country eſquire limits his ambi. 
knowledge 
of horſes ; that is, of an animal that may 
convey him with eaſe, credit, and ſafety, 
the little journeys he has to go. Tha 
philoſopher dire&s his ambition to ſome 
well- grounded ſclence, which may, with 
the ſame credit, eaſe, and ſafety, tranſ- 

rt him through every ſtage of being; 

o that he may not be overthrown. by 
paſſion, nor trailed infipidly along by 


apathy. 
Tom Tweedle played a fiddle; 
but, nothin eee 


derable appellation of a fiddler, grop- 
ped the practice, and is now no — 
ter. | 
The beſt time to frame an anſwer to 
the letters ofa friend, is the moment you 
receive them. Then the warmth bf 
friendſhi P» and the intelligence received, 
moſt forcibly co-operate, 

The philoſophers and ancient ſages, 
who declaimed againſt the vanity of all 
external advantages, ſeem in an equal 
de to have countenanced and au- 
torized the mental ones, or they would 
condemn their own example. 

7 gyr in wit is more frequently 
the cauſe of vanity than fuperiority of 
judgment ; as the perſon tht wears an 
ornamental ſword is ever more vai 
than he that wears an uſeful one. 

The perſon who has a ſuperiority in 


| wit, is enabled by the means of it to ſte 


his ſuperiority; hence a gn” 


. 
* 
- % 


* 
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ed, and offence taken upon the 
ilure. Add to this, that wit, conſi- 
dered as fancy, renders all the paſſions 


more ſenſible; the love of fame more 


remarkably {6 3 and you have ſome ſort 
of reaſon for the revenge taken by wits 
ypon thoſe who ne them. 
In the quarrgls of our friends, it is in- 
eumbent on us to take a part—in the 
arrels of mere acquaintance, it is 
leſs, and perhaps impertinent. 
When I have purchaſed aught by way 
of mere amuſement, your re ection up- 
on the coſt not only intimates the bar- 
gain I have made to be a bad one, but 
tends to make it ſo, 
Had I the thoſe painti 
# coſt," ſayy Torpor, * methinks I wou 
* haye dikorerel ſome better method of 
* diſpoſing of it. And in what would 
vou have expended it? Iwould bu 
* ſome fine horſes. But you have of. 
ready what anſwers yourp ſe 
Ves, but I have a particular fancy for 
* a fine horſe. And have not I, who 
bought theſe pictures, the ſame argu- 
ment on my ſide? The truth is, he 
who extols his own amuſement, and 
condemns another perſon's, unleſs he 
does it as they bear relation to virtue or 
vice, will at all times find himſelf at a 
loſs for an argument. 
People of real genius have ſtrong paſ- 
ſions; people of ſtrong paiſions have 
eat ales ſuch as Mr. Pope for 
ord Bolingbroke, &c. Perſons of flow 
parts have languid paſſions, and perſons 
of languid — — little partiality. 
They — . love, nor hate, nor look, 
nor move, with the energy of a man of 
ſenſe. The faults of the former ſhould 
be balanced with their excellencies ; 
and the blameleſſneſs of the latter 
ſhould be wei with their infigni- 
ficancy, Happineſs and virtue are, per- 
haps, generally diſpenſed with more 
equality than we are aware. 
xtreme volatile and ſprightly tempers 
ſeem inconſiſtent with any great enjoy- 
ment. There is to much time waſted 
in the mere tranſition from one object to 
another. No room for thoſe deep im- 
prefſions, which are made alone by the 
duration of an idea; and are quite re- 
* to any ſtrong ſenſation, either of 
1 or of pain. The bee to collect 
oney, or the ſpider to gather poiſon, 
mult abide ſome time upon the weed or 


* They whoſe fluids are mere 
* 


volatile, ſcem rather chearful than 
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happy men. The above deſcribed 
is oftener the lot of wits than of per · 
ſons of great abilities. | 


There are no perſons more ſolicitous ; 


about the preſervation of rank, than 
thoſe who have no rank all. Obſerve 


the humours of a country chriſtening g 


and you will find no court in Chriſten- 
dom ſo ceremonious as the quality 
Brentford, 88 

Critics will ſometimes prefer the faul 
ty ſtate of a compoſition to the im ed 
one, through mere perverſeneſs: in lik 
manner, ſome will extol a perſon's 
conduct, to depreciate his preſent. I 
are ſome of the numerous ſhifts and 
machinations of envy. ©. 

Trees afford us the advantage of 
ſhade in ſummer, as well as fuel in 
winter ; as the ſame virtue allays the 


fervour of intemperate paſſions in ur 


youth, and ſerves to comfort and | 
us warm amid the rigours of old age. 
The term Indeciſion, in a man's cha- 


rafter, implies an idea very. nicely dif- . 


ferent from that of Irrefolution ; yet it 
has a tendency to prodyce it; and, like 
that, has often it's original in exceiſive 
delicacy and refinement. 2 
Perſons of proud, yet abject ſpirits, 
will deſpiſe you for thoſe diſtreſſes tor 
which the generuus mind will pity, and 
endeavour to befriend you—A. hint to 


whom only you ſhould. diſcloſe, and 


from whom you ſhould conceal them. 
Yet, perhaps, in general, it may be 
prudent to conceal them from perſons. 
of an oppoſite party. 

The facrificing of our anger to our 
intereſt is oftentimes no more than the 


exchange of a painful paſſion for a plea» 


ſurable. 

There are not fivein five hundred that 
pity, but, at the ſame time, alſo deſpiſe, 
A reaſon that you ſhould be cautious to 
whom and where you complain. The 
fartheſt a prudent man ſhould ed 


nr 
in general, is to laugh at ſome of hig 
own foibles : when this may be a means 


of removing envy from the more im- 
portant parts of his character. 


Effeminacy of appearance, and an ex. 


ceſſive attention to the minuter parts of 
dreſs, is, I believe, Coperty' in the ge- 
neral run, eſteemed a ſymptom af irre- 


ſolution. But, yet, inſtances are ſeen to 


abound in the French nation to the con- 
trary. And in our on, that of Lord 
Mark Kerr was an inſtance equal to'a 
thowand. A ſputt-box hinge rendered 

\ * inviſibleg 
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inviſible, was an object on which his 
happineſs appeared to turn; which how- 
ever, might be clouded by a ſpeck of 
dirt, or wounded by a hole in the heel 
of his ſtocking. Yet this man's intre- 
pidity was ſhewn beyond all contradic- 
tion. What mall we ſay then of Mr. 
Gray, of mannars very delicate, yet 
poſſeſſed of a poetical vein fraught with 
the nobleſt and ſublimeſt images, and of 
a mind remarkably well ſtored with the 


more maſculine parts of learning ?— 


Here, perhaps, we muſt remain in ſu- 
fpence. For though taſte does not imply 


manners, ſo neither does it preclude. 


: or what hinders, that a man 
ſhould feel that ſame delicacy in regard 
to real honour, which he does in regard 
to dreſs? 

It beneficence be not in a perſon's will, 
what imports it to mankind, that it is 
ever ſo much in his power? And yet we 
fee how much more regard is generally 
paid to a worthleſs man of fortune, than 
to the moſt henevolent beggar that ever 
uttered an effectual bleffing. 

wreeable to Mr. Burke's theſis, that 
the formidable idea of power affects 
more deeply than the moſt beautiful 
mage we can conceive of moral virtue. 

A perſon that is not merely ſtupid, is 
naturally under the influence of the 
acute paſſions, or the flow. The prin- 
ciple of revenge is meant for the ſecurity 

the individual ; and ſuppohng a per- 
fon hzs nor courage to put it immedi- 
ately into practice, he commonly ſtrĩves 
to make himſelf remarkable for the per- 


feverance of his reſentment. Both theſe. 


have the ſame motive, to impreſs a dread 
upon our enemies of injuring us for the 
future: and though the world be more 
mclined to favour the rah than the 
phlegmatic enemy, it is hard to ſay 
which of the two has given riſe to more 
diſmal conſequences. The reaſon of this 
partiality may be deduced from the ſame 
original, as the preference that is given 
to downright impudence before. hypo- 
criſy. Jo be cheated into an ill placed 
eſteem, or to be undermined by con- 
cealed malignity, diſcovers a contempt 
for our underſtanding, and leſſens the 
. Idea we entertain of it gurſelves. They 
hurt our pride more than open violence, 
or undiſguiſed impudence. 

King James the Firſt, willing to in- 
volve x X regal power in myſtery, that, 
Bke natural objects, it might appear 


greater through the fog, declared it pre» 


It is all 


ſumption for a ſubje& to ſay, ©* what x 
© king might do in the ful neſs'of hi 

power. This was abſurd; but ie 
ſeems preſumption in a man of the world, 


to ſay what means a man of genius may 


think inſtrumental. to his happineſs, 
W-—— uſed to ſay; it was preſump- 
tion for him to make conjectures on t 

occaſion. A perſon” of refinement 
feems to have his pleaſure diſtinct from 
the common run of men: what the 
world calls important, is to him whol 


frivolous ; and what the world efteemy 


frivolous, ſeems eſſential to his tran- 
quillity. ___ 

The apparatus of a funeral among 
the middle rank of people, and ſome- 
times among the great, has one effect 
that is not frivolous; * It in ſome mga. 
ſure diſſipates and draws off the atten- 
tion from the mam abject of concern, 
Weaker minds find a ſort of relief in 
being compelled to give directions about 
the manner of interment: and the grave 
ſolemnity of the hearſe, plumes, and 
eſcutcheons, though they add to the 
8 of terror, diminiſh that of ſimple 

TI | | | 

There are ſome Ie whom 
cannot regard though they ſeem delicvus 
ty oblige you; nay, even thoughthey do 
you adult ſervices. This is the caſe 
wherever their ſentiments are too widely 
different from your own, Thus a perſon 


truly avaricious can never make him 


ſelf truly agreeable to one enamoured 
with the arts and ſciences. A pexſon 
of exquiſite ſenſibility and erneſs 
can never be truly pleaſed with another 
of no feelings; who can ſee the moſt in · 
timate of his friends or kindred expire 
without any greater pain than if he 
beheld a pitcher broken. Theſe, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, can be faid to feel 
nothing but the point of a ſword ; and 


one could more eaſily pardon them, if 


this apathywere the effect of 3 hy, 
and not want of thought. But what I 
would inculcate is, with tempers thus 
different one ſhould never attempt any 
cloſe connection: ; 
is & apnis quanta ſortito obtigit 
— 2 wand 

Yet it may be a point of prudence to 
ſhew them civility, and allow a tolera- 
tion to their various propenſities. To 


converiè much with them would not only 


be painful, but tend to injure your o 


diſpoſition; aud to aim at obtaining chelr ; 


applauſe, 
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lauſe, would only make your cha- 

er inconſiſtent. : 

There are ſome people who find a 
gloomy kind of pleafure in glouti 
which could hardly be — by t 
ſatisfaction of having their wiſhes grant- 
ed. This is, ſeemingly, a bad cha- 
raſter, and yet often connected with a 
ſenſe of honour, of conſcious merit, 
with warm 2 great ſincerity, 
and many other valuable qualities. 

There is a degree of underſtanding in 
women, with which one not only ought 
to be corſtented, but abſolutely, plealed.. 
One' would not, in them, require the 
unfathomable abyſs. | 


The worſt conſequence of gratifying 
our paſſions, in regard to objects of an 


indifferent nature, is, that it cauſes them 
to proceed with greater violence towards 
other and other objects; and fo ad i 
nitum. "I wiſh, for my pocket, an ele- 
gant etuĩ ; and gold to remove the pain 
of wiſhing, and partake the pleaſure of 
enjoyment. I would part with the pur- 
chaſe money, for which I have leſs re- 
gad; but the gratification of this wiſh 
would generate fifty others, that would 
be ruinous. See Epictetus; who, there- 
fore, adviſes to reſiſt the firſt. 

Virtue and agreeableneſe are, I fear, 
too often ſeparated ; that is, externals 
affect and captivate. the fancy, where 
internal worth is wanting to engage and 
attach one's rcaſon - A molt perplexing 
circumſtance ; and no where more re- 
markable, than when we ſee a wiſe man 
totally enſlaved by the beauty of a perſon 
he deſpiſes, 


I know not whether encreaſing years. 


donot cauſe one to eſteem tewer people, 
and to bear with more. ; 

Quere, Whether friendſhip for the ſex 
do not tend to leſſen, the ſenſual appe- 
tite ; and vice ver/@, Ws FF 3 YG 

think, I never knew an inſtance of 
great quickneſs of parts being joined 


1 
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with great ſolidity. The moſt rapid 


rivers are ſeldom or never deep. ö 
. To be at once a rake, and to glory 


in the character, diſcovers at the lame 


time a bad diſpoſition and a bad taſte. 

- There are perſons who ſlide inſenſibl 
into an habit of contradiction. Their 
firſt endeavour, upon hearing aught aſ- 
ſerted, is to diſcover wherein it may be 
plauſibly diiputed. This, they imagine, 
gives an air of great fagacity ; and if 
they canmingle a jeſt with contradiction, 
think they diſplay great ſuperiority. 
One ſhould be cautious againit the ad- 
vances of this kind of propenſity, which 
loſes us triends, in a matter ge 
of no conſequence. 

The ſolicitude of peers to preſerve, 
or to exalt their rank, is eſteemed no 
other than a manly and becoming am- 
bition. - The care of commoners, on 
the ſame ſubje&, is deemed either va- 
nity, formality, or pride, | 

An income tor life only ſeems the beſt. 
calculated for the circumitances and ſi- 
tuation of mortal man : the farther 
perty in an eſtate encreaſes the difficulty 
of diſengaging our affections from this 
world, and ot thinking in the manner 
we ought to think of a ſyſtem from 
which we muſt be entirely ſeparated. - 


* © I truſt that finking fund, my life.” 
Y EE Porr. 

Surprize quickens- enj t, and 

expectation baniſhes ſurprize; this is the 


ſimple reaſon, why few pleatures; that 
have engroſſed our attention —_— 


ever aniwer our ideas of them. 

to this, that imagination is a great mag- 
nifier, and cauſes the hopes we conceive . 
to grow too large fortheir object. Thus 
expectation does not only deſtroy the 
advantage of ſurprize, and ſo flattens 
pleaſure; but makes us hope for an 
imagi addition, which gives the 
pain of diſappointment. | 
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ERHA PS, we ſhould not pray 

to God © to cep us ſtedfaſt in any 

faith; but conditionally, that it be 
„/ / Rs W 

When a tree is falling, I have ſeen 


the labourers, by a trivial jerk with a 


rope, throw it upon the ſpot where they 


would with it ſhould lie, Divine, un- 


derſtanding this text too literally, pre» 
tend, by a little interpoſition in the ar- 
ticle of death, to regulate a perfon's 
everlaſting happineſs. I fancy, the al- 
luſion will hardly countenance their 
preſumption. INE. 

+ When misfortunes happen to ſuch as 


diſſent from us in matters of religion, 
we 


TX 


be call ſhem judgments: when to thoſe 


. of our on ſect, we call them trials: 


when to perſons neither way diſtin- 
guiſhed, we are content to impute them 
to the ſettled courſe of things. 

In d to church-muſic, if a man 
cannot be ſaid to be merry or - 
humoured when he is tickled till he 
laughs, why ſhould he be eſteemed de- 
vout or pious when he is tweedled into 
zeal by the drone-pipe of an organ? 


In anſwer to this it may be ſaid, that if 


ſuch an elevation of the ſpirits be not 
meritorious, be not devotion, yet it is 
attended with good conſequences ; as it 
leaves a good impreſſion upon the mind, 


_ favourable to virtue and a religious life. 


The rich man, .adjoining to his 
eountry-ſeat, erects a chapel, as he pre- 
tends, to God Almighty, but, in truth, 
to his own vain- glory; furniſhes it with 
luxurious conveniences, for prayers that 
will be never avs The man 
kneels by his bed-fide to 
heaven before him. 8 * 

I thould think a clergyman might 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by compoſing a ſet 


' of ſermons upon the ordinary virtues 


extolled in claſſic writers, introducing 
the ornamental flouriſhes of Horace, Ju- 
venal, &c. 5 

1. Againſt family-pride, might be 


taken from Juvenal's Stemmata quid 
Faciunt. | 
and Marius's ſpeech in Salliſt. The 
text— Is not this Joſeph the car- 


Horace's Non quia Macenas, 


- ©. penter's ſon?” treme. ; 
2. A ſermon upon the advantages of The word © Religio, amongſt the Ro- 
tency, contentment, and rural life, mans, and the word © Church, among 


o 
* 


winht be abundantly embelliſhed from 
the chafſics, and would be both grateful 
and ſerviceable to the common people: 
as the chief paſſion from which they 
ſuffer is envy, I believe, miſplaced: 

3. Another might be calculated for 
each ſeaſon of the year; illuſtrating the 
wiſdom, the power, and the benevo- 
lence of Providence. How idle to fore- 
go ſuch fair and peaceable ſubjects, for 
the ſake of widening the breach betwixt 
grace and works, predeſtination and 
election; ſolving the Revelations ; or 


aſcertaining the preciſe nature of Urim 


and Thummim ! 
It is 2 common argument amon 


divinesy in the behalf of a religious lite, 
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is more frequently of ſhort duration. 
Is it not a ſtronger perſnaſive, that vir. 
tue makes us happy daily, and removes 
the fear of death from our lives antece- 
dently, than that it ſmoothes the pil. 
low of a death-bed ? 

Itis a queſtion whether the remaining 
ſuperſtitions among the vulgar of the 
Engliſh nation ought wholly to be re- 
moved the notion of a oboll's appear- 
ance for the diſcovery of murder, or 
any flagrant act of injuſtice; that * what 
© is got over the devil's back will be 
© ſpent under his belly—that * cards 
© are the devil's books, &c. 

If there be numbers of that 
murder and devour their ſpecies; that 
have contradictory notions of beauty; 
that have deemed it meritorious to of. 
fer up human ſacrifices ; to leave their 


parents in deſerts of wild beaſts; to ex- 


pole their offspring as ſoon as born, &c. 
&c. there ſhould ſeem to be no univerſal 
moral ſenſe ; and of conſequence, none. 

It is not now, * We have ſeen his 
© ſtar in the eaſt;* but, We have ſeen 
© the ſtar on his breaſt, and are come to 
« worſhip him.” 

It is faid, and I believe juſtly enough, 
that crimes appear leſs heinous to a 
perſon that is about committing them, 
than to his conſcience afterwards. Is 
then the crime to be imputed to him in 
the degree he forefaw it, or in that he 
reflects upon it? Perhaps the one and 
the other may incline towards an ex- 


the Chriftians, ſeem to have more in- 
terpretations than almoſt any other, 
Malus procidit ed 1 moti. Livy, 
p. 11 50. Vol. II. ere religion ſerms 
to mean prodigy—* Si quis tale ſacrum 
« ſolenne duceret, nec ſe fine religione & 
ae omittere poſſe.” Livy, 1157 

ere it ſeemingly means impiety : Pi, 
aculum being ſuch an offence as re- 
quired expiatory ſacrifices. 


Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum, 
Here it means ſuperſtition, as it does 
often in Lucretius 

The pope's wanton excommunica- 
tions, his capricious pardon of fins, his 
enormoys indulgences, and 227 

fs 


chat a eontrary behaviour has fuch con- ticulars of like nature, ſhew that ( 


* 


ſequences when we come to die. 


* 


It is 
. Indied true, but ſeems an argument of 
bordiaate Kind; the artic of death 


ever — may practiſe cruelty) it is 
r 


peculiarly the church that makes a jef 


ot God ighty, 


Tix 
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The word Church has theſe different 
ſenics : 

1. A ſet of people ordained to aſſiſt 
at divine ſervice. a 

2. The members of a certain reli- 
=_ profeſſion, including clergy and 
aity. 

3. A large piece of building, dedi- 
cated to the ſervice of God, and tur- 
niſhed with proper conveniences for 
thole who meet to worſhip him. 

4. A body of people, who too fre- 
quently harraſs and inteſt the laity ac- 
cording to law, and who conceal their 
real names under that of a fpiritu 
court. 

How ready have all nations been, af- 
ter having allowed a proper portion of 
aud and praiſe to their own abilities, to 
attribute their ſucetſs in war to the pe- 
culiar tavour of a juſt Prozidence ! Per- 
haps this conſtruct ion, as it is otten ap- 
plied, argues more of preſumption than 
gratitude. In the firſt place, ſuch is 
the partiality of the human heart, that, 
perhaps, two hoſtile nations may alike 
rely upon theyultice of their cauſe; and 
which of the two has the better claim to 
it, none but Providence can itſelf diſ- 
cover. In the next, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that ſucceſs by no means de- 
monſtrates juſtice, Again, we mult 
not wholly forget to conſider, that ſuc- 
ceſs may be no more than a means of 
deſtruction. And laſtly, ſuppoſing ſuc- 
ceſs to be really and abiolutely good, do 
we find that individuals are always ta- 
voured with it in proportion to their de- 
ſert; and if not individuals, why muſt 
we then ſuppoſe it to be the uniform re- 
compence of ſociety ? 

It is often given as a reaſon why it is 
incumbent on God Almighty's juſtice 
to puniſh or reward ſocieties in this 

world, becauſe hereafter they cannot 
be puniſhed or rewarded on account of 
their diſſolution. It is indeed, true, 
that human vengeance mutt a& fre- 
quently in the groſs ; and whenever a 
government declares war againſt a fo. 
reign ſociety, or finds it needtul to chaſ- 
ti any part of it's own, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity involve ſome innocent indivi- 
duals with the guilty. But it does not 
appear ſo evident, that an omniſcient 
and omnipotent Being, who knows the 
lecrets of all hearts, and is able to make 
a diſtinction in his puniſhments, will 
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judge his unhappy creatures by theſe 
indiſcriminate and impertect laws. 

Societies then are to be conſidered as 

the caſual or arbitrary aſſortments of 
human inſtitution. Jo ſuppoſe that 
God Almighty will, by means of pu- 
nithments, often called judgments, de- 
ſtroy them promitcuouſly, is to ſuppoſe 
that he will regulate his government ac- 
cording tothe cabals of human wiſdom, 
I mean to be underttood here, with re- 
rd to what are called judgments, or, 
in other words, preternatural interpo- 
ſitions of Providence. Ina natural way, 
the conſtitution of the univerte requires, 
that the good mutt often ſuffer with the 
bad part of ſocicty. But in regard to 
judgments upon whole bodies, (which 
we have days appointed to deprecate) 
let us introduce a caſe which may lerve 
to illuſtrate the improbality. 

Societies, I ſuppoſe then, are not di- 
vine, but human bundles. 

Imagine a man to mix a large quan- 
tity of ſand and gunpowder ; then par- 
cel out the compoſition into different 
heaps, and apply fre to them ſeparate- 
ly. The fire, it is very obvious, would 
take no notice of the bundles; would 
by no means conſume, here and there, 
a bundle in the groſs, but would affe& 
that part of every portion that was com- 
buſtible. 

It may ſpeciouſly enough be aid, 
what greater injuſtice is it to puniſh a 
ſociety promiſcuoully, than to involve 
an innocent fon in the puniſhment due . 
to a ſinful tather ? To this I anſwer, the 
natural ſyRem(which we neednot doubt, 
vpen the whole, is right) occaſions both 
the good and bad to ſuffer many times 
indiigriminately. But they go much 
farther. They ſay God, as it were, in- 
terferes, in oppolitic1 to the ſettled 
courſe of things, to puniſh and include 
ſocieties in one promiicuons Vengeance, - 
Were he to infligt extraordinary pu- 
niſhments diffin& trom thoſe which fin 
entails upon us, he ſurely would not 
regulate them by mere human aſſort- 
ments, but would make the juſter 
diſtinction of good and evil indivi- 
duals. , 

Neither do I fee, why it is ſo ne- 
ceſſarv, that ſocieties, either here or 
hereaiter, ſhould be puniſhed as ſo- 
cicties. The ſoul that ſinneth, it ſhall 
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How happy may a lord biſhop render 
a peaſant at the hour of death, by be- 
ſowing on him his bletfing, and giving 
him aſſurance of ſalva ion? It is the 


ſame with regard to religious opinions 


in general. They may be confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed to their hearts content, 
becauſe they aſſent impl:citly to the opi- 
nions of men who, they think, ſhould 
know. A perſon of diitinguiſhed parts 
and learning has no ſuch advantages; 
friendleſs, wavering, ſolitary, -and, 
through his very ſituation, inc:pable of 
much aſſiſtance: if the ruſtic's tenor of 
behaviour approach nearer to the brutes, 
he alſo appears to approach nearer to 
their happineſs. 

Youpray for happineſs—Conſider the 
ſituation or diſpoſition of your mind at 
the time, and you will find it naturally 
tends to produce it. 

In travelling, one contrives to allow 
day- light for the worſt part of the road. 
But in life, how hard is it that every 
unhappineſs teemy united towards the 
cloſe of our journey ! Pain, fatigue, and 
want of ipirits; when ſpirits are more 
immediately neceſſary to our ſupport 3 
of which nothing can ſupply the place 
befide religion and philoſophy! But then 
the toundation muſt be laid in medita- 
tion and enquiry, at an unmoleſted ica- 
ſon, when our tacultics are ſtrong and 
vigorous ; or the tempeſt will moſt pro- 
bably throw down the ſuperſtructure. 

How is a man {aid to be guilty of in- 
credulity ? Are there not fizes ot under- 
ſtandings adapted to the diſferent ſorts, 


and as it were ſizes of narrations ? 


Conſcience is adſcititious; I mean in- 
fluenced by convition, which may be 
well or ill grounded; therefore no cer- 
tain teſt of truſt: but at molt times a 
very faithful and a very prudent admo- 
nitcr , 

The attraction of bodies and ſocial 
affection of minds ſeem in many retpects 
analogous. | 

Aurattions of either kind are leſs 


peripicuous, and leſs perceptible, thro? 


a variety of counter-attractions that di- 
minith their effect. Were two perſons to 


meet in * though quite ſtrangers 


to each other here, would they not go 
near to feel a kind ot 3 on the 
ſingle ſcore ot their being Englithmen? 
Would they not paſs a chearful evening 
together over rice and ſherbet ? In like 
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manner, ſuppole two or three cotempo. 
raries only meet on the ſurface of the 
globe, amid myriads of perſons of all 
other ages whatioever, would they not 
dilcover a mutual tenderneſs, even 
though they hatl becn enemies when 
living? What then remains, but that 
we revive the memory of iuch relations 
now, in order to quicken our benevo- 
lence ? That we are all countrymen, is 2 
conſideration that is more commonly in- 
culcated, and limits our benevolence to 
a imaller number alio. That we a 
cotemporar.cs,and perſons whom future 
hiſtory ſhall unite ; who, great part of 
us, however imperceptibly, receive and 
confer reciprocal benefits ; this, with 
every other circumſtance that tends to 
heighten our philantbropy, ſnonld be 
brought to mind as much as poſſible, 
during our abode upon earth. Here 
after it may be juſt, and requilite, to 
comprehend all ages of mankigd. 

The beit notion we can conceive of 
God, may be, that he is to the creation 
what the ſoul is to the body: 


Den ft. quodcurgue widety ubicungue 


muvuaris. 


What is man, while we refle& upon 
a _—_— whole very words are works; 
and all whoſe works are wonders ! 

Prayer is not uſed to inform, for God 
is omniſcient: not to move compaſſion, 
for God is without paſſions: not to ſhew 
ou; gratitude,forGod knows our hearts, 
May nota man, that has true notions, 
be a pious man, though he be ſilent? 

To honour God, is to conceive 
© right notions of him," ſays ſome an- 
tient that I have forgot. 

I knov- not how Mr. Pope's afſertien 
is conſiſtent with the icheme of a patti- 
cular Providence. . 


The Almi;hty cauſe 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws, 


* 


What one underſtands by a eral 
Providence, is that attention of the Al- 
mighty to the works of his creaticn, by 
which they purſue their original court, 
without deviating into ſuch eccentric 
motions as mult immediately tend to tte 
deſtruction o. it. Thus a philolopher 
is enabled to ſoretel eclipſes with * 
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fon ; and a ſtone thrown upward drops 
uniformly to the ground. Thus an in- 
jury — retentment ; and a 
office endears to us our benetator. And 
it ſeems no unworthy idea of Omnipo- 
tence, perhaps, to tuppoſe he at tirſt 
arr au 77 ſtem, = ſtood 'in no 
need either of his counteritting or ſu- 
ſpending the firſt laws of motion. 

But, after all, the mind remains ; 


* 
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and can we ſhew it to be either impoſ- 
ſible, or improbable, that God direts 


the will? Now whether the divine Be- 
ing occaſions a ruin to fall miraculouſly, 
or in dire& oppoſition to the ordinary 
laws of nature, upon the head of Char- 
tres ; or whether he inclines Chartres 
to go near 2 wall whoſe centre of gra- 
vity is unfupported, make no mate- 
rial difference. 


XXXII. 


ON TASTE. 


Believe that, generally (peaking, per- 

ſons eminent in one —.— of taſte, 
tave the principles of the reſt ; and to 
try this, I have often ſolicited a ſtranger 
to hum a tune, and have ſeldom failed 
of ſucceſs. This, however, does not 
extend to talents beyond the ſphere of 
taſte ; and Handel was evidently wrong, 
when he fancied himſelf born to com- 
mand a troop of horſe. 

Mankind, in general, may be divided 
into perſons of underſtanding and per- 
ſons of genius ; eachof which will ad- 
mit of many ſubordinate degrees. By 
perſons of underſtanding, I mean per- 
ſons of ſound judgment; formed for 
mathematical deductions and clear ar- 
gumentations. By perſons of genius, I 
would characterize thoſe in whom true 
and genuine fancy predominates; and 
this whether aſſiſted or not by cultiva- 
tion, 

I have thought that genius and judg- 
nent may, in ſome reſpects be repreſented 
by a liquid and a ſolid. The former is, 
generally ſpeaking, remarkable for it's 
lenſibility, but then loſes it's impreſſion 
l0on: the latter is leſs ſuſceptible of 
unpreſſion, but retains it longer. 

Dividing the world into an hundred 
parts, I am apt to believe the calcula- 
ton might be thus adjuſted. 


Pedanty 8 5 
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There is hardly any thing ſo un- 
common as a true native taſte improved 
by education. | 

The object of taſte is corporeal beau- 
ty; for though there is maniteſtly 2 
7) wan; a pulchrum, an boneſium, and 
decorum, in moral actions; and although 
a man of taſte that is not virtuous com- 
mits g greater violence upon his ſentĩ- 
ments than any other perſon ; yet, in the 
ordinary courie of ſpeaking, a perſon is 
not termed a man of taſte, merely be- 
cauſe he is a man of virtue. 

All beauty may be divided into ab- 
ſolute and relative, and what is com- 
pounded of both. 

It is not uncommon to hear a modern 
Quixote inſiſt upon the ſuperiority of his 
idol or Dalcinea; and, not content to 
pay his own tribute of adoration, de- 
mand that of others in favour of her 
accompliſhments. Thoſe of grave and 
ſober tenſe cannot avoid wondering at a 
difference of opinions, which are in 
truth ſupported by no criterion. 

Every one, theretore, ought to fix 
ſome meaſure of beauty, before he grows 
eloquent upon the ſubje&. 

Every thing ſeems to derive it's pre- 
tenſions to beauty, on 2ccount of it's 
colour, ſmoothneis, variety, uniformity, 
partial reſemblance to omething elſe, 
proportion, or ſuitableneſs to the end 
propoſed, ſome connection of ideas, or a 
mixture of all theſe. 

As to the beauty of colours, theſe |, 
preſent effect ſeems in proportion to 
their impulſe ; and ſcarlet, were it not 
or habit, would affect an Indian be- 

ore all other colours. 
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Reſemblances wrought by art; pic- 
tures, buſtes, ſtatues, pleate. 

Columns, proportioned to their in- 
cumbent weight; but herein we ſup- 
poſe homogeneous materials; it isother- 
wile, in caſe we know that a column is 
made of iron. 

Habit, herein, ſeems to have an in- 
fluence to which we can affix no bounds. 
Suppole the generality of inankind form- 
ed with a mouth from car to car, and 
that it were requiſite in point ot reſpira- 
tion, would not the preſent make of 
mouths have ſubjected a man to the 
name of Bocha chica? 

It is probable, that a clown would 
require more colour ia his Chloe's face, 
than a courtier, 

We may ſee daily the ſtrange effects 
of habit, in reſpect of faſhion, To what 
colours, or proportions, dces it aot re- 
concile us! 

Conceit is falſe taſte ; and very wide- 
ly different from no taſte at all. 

Beauty of perſon ſhould, perhaps, be 
eſtimated according to the proportion it 
bears to ſuch a make and features as are 
molt likely to produce the love of the op- 
polite ſex. The look of dignity, the look 
of wiſdom, the look of delicacy and re- 
finement, ſcem in ſoine meaſure foreign. 
Perhaps, the appearance of ſenſibility 
may be one ingredient ; and that of 
health another. At leaſt, a cadaverous 
countenance is the moſt diſguſting in the 
world. 

I know not, if one reaſcn of the dif- 
ferent opinions concerning beauty be 
not owing to ſelf-· love. People are apt 
to form Jug criterion from their own 
perſons, or poſſeſſions. A tall perſon 
approves the look of a fulio or octavo: 
a ſquare thick · ſet man is, more delighted 
with a quarto. This inſtance, at leaſt, 
may ſerve to explain what I intend. 

believe, it lometimes happens that a 
perſon may have what the artilts call an 
ear and an eye, without taſte : for in- 
ſtance, a man may ſometimes have a 
quickneſs in diſtinguiſhing the ſimili- 
tude or difference of lines and ſounds, 
without any {kill to give the proper 
prgference betwixt the combinations of 
tnem. 

Taſte produces different effects upon 
different complexions. It confiits, as I 
have often oblerved, in the appetite and 
the diicerament; then moſt properly ſo 
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called, when they are united in equal 


proportions. 

Where the diſcernment is i. 
nant, a perſon is pleaſed with fewer ob- 
jects, and requires perfection in what he 
ſees. Where the appetite prevails, he 
is ſo much attached to beauty, that he 
feels a gratification in every degree in 
which it is manifeſted, I frankly own 
myſelt to be of this latter claſs : I love 
painting and ſtatuary ſo well, as to be 
not undelighted with moderate perſorm- 
ances. 

The reaſon people vary. in their opi- 
nions of a portrait, I mean with regard 
to the reſemblance it bears to the origi- 
nal, ſcems no other than that they 5 
ſtreſs on different features in the origi- 
nal; and this different ſtreſs is owing 
to different complexions of mind. 

People of little or no taſte commend 
a perſon for it's corpulency. I cannot 
ſee why an excreſcence of belly, check, 


or chin, ſhould be deemed more beauti- 
ful than a wen on any other part of the 


body. Through a connect ion of ideas, 
it may form the beauty of a pig or 
an ox. 

There ſeems a pretty exact analogy 
between the objects and the ſenſes. Some 
tunes, ſome taſtes, ſome viſible objects, 
a at firſt, and __ only; gon only 

egrees, and then long—(Raſpberry- 
jolly — Green- tea — n 
Air in Ariadne—a Baron's Robe —and 
a Biſhop's Lawn.) Perhaps, ſomè of 
theſe inſtances may be ill enough choſen; 
but the thing is true. 

Tunes with words, pleaſe me the more 
in proportion as they approach nearer to 
the natural accent of the words to which 
oy are aſſigned. Scotch tunes often 
end high; their language does the ſame. 

To how very great a degree the ap- 
pearance of health alone is beauty, Ian 
not able to determine. I preſume, the 
moſt regular and well-proportioned form 
of limbs and features, is at the ſame 
time the moſt healthful one; the fittelt 
to perform the functions and operations 
of the body. If fo, a perfectly health- 
ful form is a perſectly beautiful form 
Hxralth is beauty, and the moſt perfect 
health is the moſtperfeRbeauty. Io hare 
recourſe toexperience: the moſt ficklyar 
cadaverous countenance is the leaſt pro: 
vocative to love; or rather the moſt in 
conũſtent with it. A florid look, to 3 

| pea 
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al r beautiful, muſt be the bloom of ſenſual indulgences ; and let us conſider I! 

Ich, and not the glow of a fever. the man of taſte in regard to points of | | 
K An obvious connection may be traced meum and tuum; in regard to the virtues 1 
b. betwixt moral and phyficial beauty; of forgivenels; in regard to charity, [| 
he the love of ſymmetry and the love of compaſſion, munificence, and i- | 
he virtue; an elegant taſte and perfect ho- mity; and ve cannot fail to vote his taſte 
he neſty. We may, we muſt, riſe from the the glorious triumph which it deſerves. 
* love of natural to that of moral beauty: here is a kind of counter - taſte, 
bi ſuch is the concluſion of Plato, and of founded on ſurprize and curioſity, which 
= my Lord Shafteſbury. maintains a fort of rivalſhip with the 
de Wherever there is a want of taſte, we true; and may be expreſſed by the name 


generally obſerve a love of money, and 

cunning ; and whenever taſte prevails, 

a want of prudence, and an utter diſre- 
to money. 

Taſte (or a juſt reliſh of beauty) ſeems 
todiſtinguiſh us from the brute creation, 
as much as intelle&, or reaſon. We do 
not find that brutes have any ſenſat ion of 
this ſort. A bull is goaded by the love 
of ſex in general, without the leaſt ap- 
pearance of any diſtinction in favour of 
the more beautiful individual. Ac- 
cordingly, men devoid of taſte are in a 
great meaſure indifferent as to make, 
complexion, feature; and find a differ- 
ence of ſex ſufficient to excite their paſ- 
fon in all it's fervour. It is not thus 
where there is a taſte for beauty, either 
accurate or erroneous. The perſon of a 
good talte requires real beauty in the ob- 
je& of his paſſion; and the perſon of 
bad tafte requires ſomething which he 
ſubſtitutes in the place of beauty. 

Perſons of taſte, it has been aſſerted, 
are alſo the beſt qualified to diſtinguiſh, 
and the moſt prone to admire mor vir- 
tue: nor does it invalidate this maxim, 
that their practice does not correſpond, 
The power of acting virtuoull * 
in a great meaſure upon withſtanding a 
preſent, and perhaps ſenſual, gratifica- 
tion, for the ſake of a more diſtant and 


Concetto. Such is the fondneſs of ſome 
perſons for a knite-haft made from the 
royal oa}, or a tobacco-topper from a 
mulberry-tree of Shakeſpeare's own 
planting. It gratifies an empty curio- 
ſity. Such is the caſual reſemblance of 
Apollo and the nine Muſes in a piece of 
agate ;z a dog expreſſed in feathers, or 2 
wood-cock in mohair. They ſerve to 
give ſurprize. But a juſt fancy will no 
more eſteem a picture becauſe it 

to be produced by ſhells, than a writer 
would prefer a pen becauſe a perſon made 
it with his toes. In all ſuch caſes, dif- 
ficulty ſhould not be allowed to give a 
caſting weight; nor a neelle be conſi- 
dered as a painter's inſtrument, when 
he is = much better furniſhed with a 

cil®, 

Perhaps no print, or even painting, is 
capable of producing a figure anſwer- 
able to the idea which poetry or hiſtory 
has given us of great men: à Cicero, for 
inſtance, an Homer, a Cato, or an Alex- 
ander. The fame, perhaps, is true of the 
grandeur of ſome antient buildin 
And the reaſon is, that the effects of a 
pencil are diſtin and limited, whereas 
the deſcriptions of the pen leave the ima- 

ination room to expatiate; and Burke 
as made it extremely obvious, that in- 
diſtinctneſs of out-line is one ſource of 


1 intellectual ſatisfactian. Now, as per- the ſublime. 
_ ſons of fine taſte are men of the — > What an abſurdity is it, in the fram- 
the ſenſual appetites, it happens that in ba- ing even prints, to tuffer a margin of x 
Gm Lancing preſent and future, they are apt white paper toappearbeyond the ground; 
Game enough'to allow an unreaſonable advan- deſtroying halt the relievo the lights are 
ittelt tage to the former. On the other hand, intended to produce] Frames ought to 
1003 a more ay. character may, with contraſt with paintings; or to appear 2s 
Ab- no greater ſelf-denial, allow the future diſtinct as potiible : tor which reaſon, 
«us fairer play. But let us wave the merely frames of wocd inlaid, or otherwiſe va- 
rect 
= Cornelius Ketel, born at Gonda in 1548; landed in England 1573; ſettled at Amfter- 
yat dam 1581 ; took it into his head to grow famous by painting with his fingers inſte ad of pen» 
ils. The whim took - His ſucceſs inereaſe His fingers appearing tov eaſy tools, he then 


undertoo to paiat with his feet. See H. Walpole's Uook of Painters, 


riegated 
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with colours, are leſs ſuitable 
than gilt ones, which, exhibiting an 
appearance of metal, afford the beſt 
contraft with colour. 

The peculiar expreſſion in ſome por- 
traits is owing to the greater or leſs ma- 


. nifeſtation of the ſoul in ſome of the 


features. 

There is, perhaps, a ſublime, and a 
beautiful, in the very make of a face, 
excluſive of any particular expreſſion of 
the ſoul; or, at leaſt, not expreſſive of 

other than a tame diſpaſſionate one. 
We ſee often what the world calls re- 
features, and a good complexion, 
almoſt totally unanimated by any diſco- 
very of the temper or underſtanding. 
Whenever the regularity of feature, 
beauty of complexion, the ſtrong ex- 
preſſion of 5 4 y and L con- 
cur in one face, the features are ir- 
reſiſtible. 

But even here it is to be obſerved, 
that a ſort of ſympathy has a prodigious 
biaſs. Thus a penſive beauty, with re- 
gular features and complexion, will fave 
the preference with a ſpectator of the 

nſive caſt ; and fo of the reit. 

The ſoul appears to me to diſcover 
herſelf moſt in the mouth and eyes ; with 
this difference, that the mouth ſeems the 
more expreſſive of the temper, and the 
eye of the underſtanding. 

Is a portrait, ſuppoſing it as like as 
can be to the perſon for whom it is 
drawn, a more or leſs beautiful object 
than the original face? I ſhould think, 
a perfect face muſt be much more pleaſ- 
ing than any repreſentation of it; and 
a ſet of ugly features, much more ugly 
than the moſt exact reſemblance that 
can be drawn of them. Painting can 


- do much by means of ſhades ; but not 


equal the force of real relievo: on 
which account, it may be the advantage 
of bad features to have their effect di- 
miniſhed ; but, ſurely, never can be the 
intereſt of good ones. ; 
Softneſs of manner ſeems to be in 
ainting what ſmoothneſs of ſyllables 
is in language, affecting the ſenſe of 
fight or hearing, previous to any corre- 
ſpondent paſſion. 
The * theory of agreeable ſenſations 
founds them upon the greateſt activity 
or Exerciſe an object occaſions to the 


ſenſes, without proceeding to fatigue. 
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Violent contraſts are upon the footing of 
roughneſs or inequality. Harmony or 
ſimilitude, on the other hand, are ſome- 


what congenial to ſmoothneſs. In other 


words, theſe two recommend them. 
ſelves; the one to our love of action, the 
other to our love of reſt. A medium, 
therefore, may be moſt agreeable to the 
generality. 2 

An harmony in colours ſeems as re- 
quiſite, as a variety of lines ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to the — we expect from 
outward forms. The lines, indeed, 
ſhould be well varied; but yet the op- 
— ſides of any thing ſhould ſhew a 

alance, or an appearance of equal quan- 
tity, if we would ſtrive to pleaſe a well 
conſtituted taſte. 

It is evident enough to me, that per- 
ſons often occur, who may be ſaid to 
have an ear to muſic, and an eye for 
proportions in viſible objects, who never- 
theleſs can hardly be ſaid to have a re- 
liſh or taſte for either. I mean, that a 
perſon may diſtinguiſh notes and tones 
to anicety, and yet not givea diſcerning 
choice to what is preferable in muſic, 
The ſame, in objekte of ſight. 

On the other hand, they cannot have 
a proper feeling of beauty or harmony, 
without a power of diſcriminating thoſe 
notes and proportions on which har- 
mony and beauty ſo fully depend. 

What is ſaid, in a treatiſe lately pub- 
liſhed, for beauty's being more com- 
mon than deformity, (and ſeemingly 
with excellent reaſon) maybe alſo (aid for 
virtue's being more common than vice. 

Quere, Whether beauty does not as 
much require an oppoſition of lines, as 
it does an harmony of colours ? 

The paſſion tor antiquity, as ſuch, 
ſeems in ſome meaſure oppoſite to the 
taſte tor beauty or Non. It is 
rather the foible of a lazy and pufillani- 
mous diſpoſition, looking back and reſt- 
ing with pleaſure on the ſteps by which 
we have arrived thus far ; than the bald 
and enterpriſing ſpirit of a genius, whoſe 
ambition fires him only to reach the 

al. Such as is deſcribed (on another 
occaſion) in the zealous and active cha · 
rioteer of Horace : | 


— 


Hure atque bunc aboret, 
Inflat «quis auriga ſuos vincentibus ; illum 
Præterilam temnons extremos inter cuntem. 


Again, 
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Again, the 
Nil aftum reputans, fi quid reflaret agendum, 
is the leaſt applicable, of any character, 
to a mere antiquarian; who, inſtcad. of 
endeavouring to improve or to excel, 
contents Hmſelf, perhaps, with diſco- 
vering the very name of a firſt inventor ; 
or with tracing back an art that is flou- 
riſhing, to the very firſt ſource of it's 
original deformity. : 

1 heard it claimed by adepts in 
muſic, that the pleaſure it imparts to a 
natural ear, which owes little or nothing 
to cultivation, is by no means to be 
compared to what they fee] themſelves 
from the moſt perfe& compoſition. The 
{tate of the queſtion may be beſt ex- 
plained by a recourſe to objects that are 
analogous. Is a country-fellow. leſs 
{ſtruck with beauty than a philoſopher 
or an anatomiſt, who knows how that 
beauty is produced? Surely no. On 
the other hand, an attention to the cauſe 
may ſomewhat interfere with the atten- 
tion to the effect They may, indeed, 
feel a pleature of another lort— The fa- 
cul:y of reaſon may obtain ſome Kind of 
balance, tor what the more ſenſible fa- 
culty ot the imagination loſes, 

I am much inclined to tuppoſe our 
ideas of beauty depend greatly upon ha- 
bit—what I mean is, upon the fami- 
liarity with objects which we happen to 
have ſeen ſince we came into the world. 
Our taſte for uniformity, from what we 
have obſerved in the individual parts of 
nature, a man, a tree, a beaſt, a bird, 
or inſect, &c,—our taſte for regularity 
from what is within our power to ob- 


ſerve in the ſeveral perfections of the 


whole ſyſtem. 

A landikip, for inſtance, is always 
irregular; and to uſe regularity in paint- 
ing, or gardening, would make our 
work unnatural and diſagreeable. Thus 
ve allow beauty to the different, and 
— oppoſite, proportions of all ani 
mals, 

There is, I think, a beauty in ſome 
forms, independent of any uſe to which 
they can be applied. I know not whe- 
ther this may not be reſolved into 
ſmoothneſs of ſurface; with variety to 
a certain degree, that is comprehenſible 
without much difficulty. 

As to the dignity of colours, Quere, 
Whether thoſe that affect the eye molt 


forcibly, for inſtance, ſcarlet, may not 
claim the firſt place ; allowing” their 
beauty to cloy ſooneſt : and other co- 
lours, the next, according to their im- 
pulſe; allowing them to produce a more 
durable pleafure ? 

It may be convenient to dividebeauty 
into the ablolute and the relative. Ab- 
lolute is that above - mentioned. Rela- 
tive is that by which an object pleaſes, 
through the relation it bears to ſome 
other, 

Our taſte of beauty is, perhaps, com- 
pounded of all the ideas that have en- 
tered the imagination from our birth. 
This ſeems to occaſion the different 
opinions that prevail concerning it. For 
inſtance, a foreign eye eſteems thoſe tea- 
tures and dreſſes handſome, which we 
think deformed. 

Is it not then likely that thoſe who 
have ſcen moſt objects, throughout the 
univerſe, ceteris paribus, will be the 
moſt impartial judges; becauſe they will 
judge trueſt of the general proportion 
which was intended by the Creator; 
and is beſt ? 

The beauty of moſt objects is partly 
of the abſolute and partly of the relative 
kind. A Corinthian pillar has ſome 
beauty dependent on it's variety and 
{moothnets ; which I would call abſo- 
lute : it has alſo a relative hcauty, de- 
pendent on it's taperneſs aud colge g 
which, authors lay, was firlt copied 
from the leaves of plants, and the ſhape 
of a tree. 2 

Unitormity ſhould, perhaps, be added 
as another ſource of abſolute beauty, 
(when it appears in one ſingle object.) 


1 do not know any other reaſon, but 


that it renders the whole more eaſily 
comprehended. It teems that Nature 
herlelt conſiders it as beauty, as the ex- 
ternal parts of the human frame are 
made uniform to pleaſe the fight ; which 
is rarely the caſe of the internal, that 
are not ſeen. 

Hutchinſondetermines abſolute beau- 
ty to depend on this, and on variety f 


and ſays it is in a compound ratio 0 


both. Thus an octagon excels a ſquare; 
anck a ſquare, a figure of unequal ſides; 
but carry variety to an extreme, and it 
loſes it's effect. For inftance, multiply 
the number of angles till the mind loſes 
the uniformity of parts, and the figure 

18 
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is lefs pleaſing; or, as it approaches 
nearer to a round, it may be 1aid to be 
robbed of it's variety. 
But, amidſt all theſe eulogiums of 
variety, it is proper to obſerve, that no- 
velty ſometimes requires a little abate- 


ment. I mean, that ſome degree of , 


familiarity introduces a diſcovery of re- 
lative beauty, more than adequate to 
the of novelty. This is, now 


and then, obvious in the features of a 
face, the air of ſome tunes, and the fla- 
your of ſome diſhes. 


In ſhort, it re- 


AND 'MANNERS. 


quires ſome familiarity to become ac. 
quainted with the relation that parts 
bear unto the whole, or one object to 
another, 

Variety, in the ſame object, where 
the beauty does not depend on imita. 
tion, (which is the caſe in foilage, 
buſtos, baſſo- relievos, painting) re- 
quires unitormity. For inſtance, an 
octagon is much more beautiiul than a 
figure of unequal fides ; which is at 
once various and diſagrecable. 
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"PREFACE 


2 Author of the following Papers chuſes to call them Sxercnes ; 
as the leaſt imperfect amongſt them is to a laboured treatiſe, 
what the painters outlines, or his firſt rude draughts, are to a finiſhed _ 
picture. This declaration, he hopes, will be accepted by the proper 
judges of writing, as a ſufficient apoloyy for any thing, either ia 
thought or expreſſion, that may be found careleſs or incorrect in his 
EssaAvs. He owns he could have given thoſe little looſe fragments 
much bolder ſtrokes, as well as more delicate touches: bat as an author's 
renown, depends at preſent upon the mobility, he dreads the danger of 
writing too well; and feels the value of his own labour too ſenſibly, to 
beſtow it where, in all probability, it might only ores. to depreciate 
his performance. 


SKETCHES; 
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VARIOUS SUBJECT. 
_ YALUME THE FIRST. 


5 SKETCH L 


or LANGUAGE. | , 
3 that can read, definition, I ſhould call it the ortel, 
pretends to judge of the author's cleareſt, and eaſieſt way of 'exprefſing” 
3 as It is called: but how few are one's thoughts, by the moſt harmonious 
there. who really know good langu arrangement of the beſt choſen words, 
from bad! Even the beſt judges * both for meaning and ſound. The beft 
ſometimes Aided iu their opinions; for langu age is ſtrong and expreſſive, with- 
want, it would ſeem, of a common ftan- out ſtiffneſs or Afectation; ſhort and 
2 by "which. the merits of different conciſe, without 40 either obſcure 


„ a well as different writers or ambiguous; and eaſy and flowing and 
in e language, might de com- diſe ry without one undetermined 
pared, ' 1 to reduce my on or ſu vous word, n 
pie ia of belt hpguage 9 4 Par 

SKBTCH 1, 
„or GENIUS, 5 "a 35 er 
HERE in nd right and. ri or beateiful and 40 with 


in the vature of things, of w t 1s wrong ordefo is chiefly 
— 5 deformity, both in the na- this ſenkbility that « — . Genius; 
tural and moral world. And as diffe- to which a found head and a good heart | 
put minds happen to be more or leſs. . axe as eſſential as a lively imagination. 

Waile, the more or leſs ſenſibly do. And a man of true Genus mut neceſ- 
17 E various degrees of good farily have as exquiſite a feeling of tha 
ad, and are the more or leſs | ſuſ- moral beauties, as of whatever is great 


#ptible of being charmed with what is A f 
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maſterly in the arts w_ ger — 
in poetry, painting, ſtatuary, muſic. 

On * — ade, 9 the heart is 
very bad, the genius and taſte, if there 
happefi to be any ns to them, 
will be found ing and unnatural. 
Nero would be nothing leſs than a poet ; 
but his verſes were what one may call 
moſt willainouſly bad. His taſte of mag- 
nificence and luxury was horribly glar- 
ing, extravagant, and unnatural, to the 


Lit de 1 1 
Caligula's taſte was ſo outrageouſſy 

wrong, that he deteſted the works of 

the (weet Mantuan poet more paſſionately 


than ever Niœcenas admired them; and 


it Virgil had unfortunately lived down 
to choſe times in which that maniter ap- 


„ he would probably have beth 
tortured to death for no other crime but 
that he wrote naturally, and like an 
honeſt man. 

True Genius may be ſaid to conſiſt of 
a perfect poliſh of ſoul, which receives 
and reflects the images that fall upon it, 
without warping or diſtortion. And 
this fine poliſh of ſoul, is, I believe, 
conſtantly attended with what philoſo. 
phers call the moral truth. | 

—_ are — 7 * ob. 
jets truly, and feel the i ns 
ought naturally to make, in a very — 
manner, but want the faculty of reflect - 
ing them; as there are people who, I 
ſuppoſe, feel all the charms of poetry 
without being poets themſelves. 


SKETCH III. 


OF TASTE. 


ON notion of Taſte may be eaſily 
underitood by what has been ſaid 
upon the ſubject of Genius; for mere 
good Taſte is nothing elſe but genius 
without the power of execution. 

It muſt be born; and is to be im- 
proved chiefly by being accuſtomed, 
and the earlier the better, to the moſt 
exquiſite objects of Taſte in it's various 


' Kinds. For the taſte in writing and 


inting, and in every thing elſe, is in- 
2 f her we are ac- 
cuſtomed to; as well as Taſte in eatin 
and drinking. One who from his e 
has been uſed to drink nothing but hea- 


vy diſmal Port, will not immediately 


—_— 2 reliſh for Claret or Burgundy. 
n the moſt ſtupid ages there is more 

Taſte than one would at firſt fight 
imagine. Even the preſent, abuſe it with 
what contemptuous epithets you pleaſe, 
cannot be totally void of it. As long 
as there are noble, humane, and generous 
diſpoſitions, amongſt mankind, there 
mult be good Taſte. For in general, I 
do not ſay always, the Taſte will be in 
proportion to thoſe moral qualities and 
that {xnſibility of mind from which they 
take their riſe, And while many, 
amongſt the great and the learned, are 
allowed to have Taſte for no better reaſon 
than that it is their own opinion, it is 


often poſſeſſed by thoſe who are not 


conſcious of it, and dream as little of 
tending to it as to a ſtar and garter. 


An honeſt farmer, or ſhepherd, who is 


acquainted with no language but what 
is ſpoken in his own county, may have 
a much truer reliſh of the Eil 
writers than the moſt dogmatical pedant 
that ever erected himſelf into a commen- 
tator; and from his Gothic chair, with 
an ill-bred arrogance, dictated falſe cri - 
ticiſm to the gaping multitude. * - 
— even thoh oft d [ 
natural Taſte, often judge implicit! 
and by rote, without — ting 
their own Taſte. Inſtances of this paſſive 
indolence, or rather this unconſciouſ- 


. neſs of one's own faculties, appear every 


day; not only in the fine arts, but in 
l where the mere Taſte, according to 
the original meaning of the word, is 
alone concerned, For am poſitive there 
are many thouſands who, if they were 
to bring their own palate to a ſevere ex- 
amination, would diſcover that they 
really find a more delicious flayour in 
mutton than in veniſon, in flounder 
than in turbot, and yet prefer middling 
or bad veniſon to the belt mutton ; that 
is, what is ſcarceſt and deareſt, and 
—_— what is, from the folly of 
mankind, the moſt in vogue, to what 
is really the moſt agrecable to their own 
private taſte. , 

In matters of Tafte, the public, for 
the moſt part, ſuffers itſelf to be led 
by a few who perhaps are really no 
judges : but who, under the favour of 
ſome advantages of title, place, or for- 
tune, fet up tor judges, and are * 

cid 


are endued with 


ww FF 3 Yn ae 09 Wy 


p citly followed even by thoſe whs have 
— taſte. Theſe waſhy dictaters have learnt 
at ſchool to admire ſuch authors as have 
f for ages been poſſeſſed of an undiſputed 
8 renown : but they would never have. 
1 been the firſt to have diſcovered ſtrokes 
10 of true genius in a cotemperary writer, 
© though -they had lived at the court of 
*s Auguſtus or of Queen Elizabeth. 
So undittinguiſhed is our Taſte, that 
b. if the molt tor pid dunce this fruitful age 
can boaſt of, could by ſome artful im- 
pl poſture prepoſſeſs the public, that the 
y moſt inſipid of all his on bread- ſauce 
l compoſitions, to be publiſhed next win- 
ry | 
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ter, was a piece of Milton's, or any other 
celebrated author, recovered from duſt 
and obſcurity, it would be received with 
univerſal applauſe; and perhaps be tranſ- 
lated into French before the town had 
doated fix weeks upon it. One might 
venture to ſay too, that if a work of true 
ſpirit and genius was to be introduced 


into the world, under the name of ſome 


writer of low reputation, it would be 
rejected even by the greateſt part of thoſe 
who pretend to lead the taſte. And no 
wonder, while an eminent vintner has 
miſtaken his own old hock at nine ſhil- 


lings the bottle for that at five. 


SKETCH IVV. 


2 a; Fl OF TURGID WRITING. 


OTSE and bluſter is what paſſcs 

tor ſublime with the great majo- 

1 11y cf readers; and there are people who 

hat un nothing can be ſtrong or ſolid but 


ve v114t 15 clumtey. Yet the genteel dig- 
1100 ay of Whitehall, and the elegant 
ant -acartu! fmplicity of St. Paul's in Co- 
en⸗ Garden, may ſtand as long as that 
ith proud wittol the Treaſury, or even 
cri- Auat ſolidity of the Horſe Guards. 


Unnatural, forced, exaggerated ſwel- 
ith. ung, whether in ſentiments or language, 


itly iy owing to falſe taſte and want of true That writing can never be very = 
ing genius. The Hercules of Goltzius is which is not caly; but it does not follow 
live that very ſublime in perſon. It is in- that ail eaſy writing is good. Writing 
ul. tended to expreſs the moſt exceſſive ro- may be very eaſy, an yet, Heaven - 
ery buſtneſs of figure: but the painter, in knows, very inſipid. And when you 
t in endeavouring to repreſent the human begin to ſuſpect that your writing is 
x to form in it's utmoſt degree of ſtrength, eaſy indeed, but wants ſpirit, the wiſeſt 
\ is has aggravated the demi: god intoa-mere thing you can do is to let bur pen drop 
dere aukward monſter; as ridiculous a giant and go to bet. A 
ere as either of the brothers at Guildhall. M 20:24 ok Pa” 
ex- KG. 10 11 „5 1 
they } *s ; ili 7 l TY : 
7. 0 ko 5 SKETCH v. = 113412 
— or APFECTATION OF'WITs AND FLORID WRITING. 

tha ow 1 f 


an imp companion, as o 
vhat a hilly beaky ptheriniſe to be for aver 
own aming at Wit, would be as teazing and 
intolerable in writing as in converſation. 


I u waning a | 
and I T is not always ſo eaſy to get rid of 


led ing, and the vanity of diſplaying it in- 

celfantly will fatigue and diſguſt every 
Ty of reader whoſe taſte is true.. . Olives, 
for- caveare, anohovies, and Putch herrings, 
do very well in. their place; but, in the 


Too much even of genuine Wit is cley- al 


5 


To take it in another view, that 
clumſey robuſtneſs of manner, which, 
by the way, does not partake of true 
vigour, for that always performs it's 
buſineſs without ſtraining, is the fame 
thing to the ſpirited eaſe which is ne- 
ceſſary to good writing, that the auk - 
ward efforts of a huge, heavy, ill 
ſhaped dray-horſe, and a lame one too, 
are to the eaſy actions of the moſt 
ſupple Arabian that ever was dreſſed / by 
St. Amour. to 


name of all the hoſpitable powers, donot 
oblige us to dine, upon them. Net us 
firit lay a faundation of ror plain beef 
or mutton, if you pleaſe : for there is 
no living upon piakles or {weetmeats 
one. | 
The ground-work. of every perform- 
ance, even of thoſe which admit or re- 
. quire the greateſt | profuſion of orna- 


ments, ought: to be plain and ſimple. 
Obſerve Nature: 3 the meadow, the 


West 


— 
nn 
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ſweet green, which never dazzles the 
ſight, is the predominant colour ; while 
the gaudy flowers, red, white, yellow, 
blue, and purple, are careleſsly inter- 
ſperſed. This is infinitely ore pleaſing 
and beautiful than that infipid, childiſh, 
uncomfortable bauble called a flower- 
knot; and the wild variety of the woods 
as far excels the richeſt plantation of 
flowering thrubs. I would not be above 
taking a hint even from the mechanic 
arts; if a ſuit of cloaths is overcharged 
with lace, it becomes tawdry and un- 
genteel. In every work, the true taſte 
is to diſpoſe the ornaments with eaſe and 
propriety, and not to be affectedly or 
too oftentatioully prodigal of them. By 
this means you beſtow upon your per- 
formance an elegant richnels, and ſuch 
a modeſt dignity as will pleaſe every 
true eye, though it may quite eſcape the 
, and falſe critics of 
all ranks, who delight in nothing but 
what is glaring, tawdry, and oſtenta- 
tious. No, I beg their pardon: for they 
are ſometimes in raptures, or ſeem to be 
ſo, with what is altogether inſipid. 

Let * be never ſo well 
executed; if they are not eaſily and natu- 
rally — they will bays an auk- 
ward etfet. The moit beautiful woman 
may diſguſt you by oſtentation, and a 
declared intention to charm. As often 
as it is poſſible to contrive it ſo, the or- 


naments ſhould be, or at leaſt appear 
to be, of ſome uſe towards the main 
deſign of the work : but when they are 
bluntly produced, and with too bare. 
faced a purpoſe to dazzle or entertain, 
inſtead of your admiration, they raile 
your contempt. A maſque, a corona- 
tion, or a proceſſion upon our ſtage, 
is, for the moſt part, an inſipid, tawdry, 
tireſome ſhew. But if it was really an 
ornament, to introduce it with propriety 
and grace, it ought to be contrived as 
an incident to help on the buſineſs of 
the piece: as in the maſque in Romeo 
and Juliet ; and the funeral proceſſion, 
ſuch as it is, in Richard the Third; 
which, notwithſtanding ſome want of 
decorum, as the critics call. it, and of 
robability in the ſcene, has ſtill ſome 
kind of pretence to aſſiſt in the buſineſs 
of the fable. 4 
To conclude : the ornamental parts 
of a work coſt the leaſt trouble to a 
writer who has any luxuriance of ima- 
ination. To the plain parts 
— an eaſy digi, r they ſhall 
neither become flat on the one hand, nor 
diſguftingly Riff on the other, is a much 
more difficult taſk. And yet, if you 
ſucceed never ſo well here, you will re- 
ceive little thanks from the ity of 
readers; who will be apt to ĩmagine t 
could eafily 1 the ſame kind ot 
work themſelves, till they come to try it. 


SKETCH VI. 


r OF OBSCURE WRITING. 


A 8 the firſt end of al writing and 
1 ſpeaking is to be underſtood, it 
leems to follow, that Obſeurity mult be 
the greateſt fault in either. One would 
think it needleſs to inſiſt upon this; yet 
there are readers fo abſurd as to admire an 
author the more for every. now and then 

lunging into the unintelligible : as a 

aſh of myſtery procures more reverence 
from — minds to auy ſcheme of re- 
ligion, than it's moſt vixtuous or moſt 
rational precepts . Some clumley ſcholars 
too, who mult needs be making auk- 
ward love to the ſeornful Muſes, and. 


tumbling them with their coarſe pas; 


when they come to an obſcure paſſage 
in an author, whom they are determined 
to admire, tell us we muft not always 
expect the ſame clearneſs in writers af 
the firſt claſs as in the more inferior 
ones. Such is their cant even in talking 


of dramatic writing, in which Obſcurity 
is more onable than almoſt in any 
other kind of production. But the dulletk 
and moſt ſhallow of thoſe crities could 
write obſcurely himſelf; and if he writes 
much, he muſt have ill luck not to do it 
ſometimes. For to write obſeurely re- 
quires no other talent or ll than to ex- 
preſs one's meaning imperfectly ; or it 
that ĩs not enough, to write without any 
meaning at all- However, amongſt a 
different kind of critics, perſpicuity has 
always been reckoned an eſſential qua- 
lity to good writing; and it ſometimes 
a great author is found deficient in this 
article, it only ſhews how difficult it 
is to expreſs ſome things with clearnels 
and eaſe. For one may very ſafely pre- 
ſume that no good writer, where it wa 
ent to ſpeak out, ever 


If obſcurely from choice. 
m—_ rc 
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SKETCH VIL 


OF THE MODERN ART OF SPELLING, 


N author ſeems reduced to great 
extremities, who flies to new Spel- 
ling to diſtinguiſh himſelf. 

Theſe innovations are pedantic and 
conceited trifles; and the beſt, or rather 
the only good reaſon for ever altering a 
long eltabliſhed Spelling, is, that the 
writing may come the nearer to the pro- 
punciation. Butour reformers in the art 
of Spelling, who at preſent chiefly confine 
themſelves to one claſs of words, to ſub- 
ſtantive nouns and verbs derived from 
the Latin, ſuch as honour, favour, labour, 
while they write honor, favor, labor, in- 
creaſe the diſtance between the writing - 
and pronunciation, or rather they pro- 
duce one where there was none be- 
fore ; for the & in all theſe words, except 
in a few where it is generally omitted in 
the common ſpelling, as horror, terror, 
is at leaſt as much felt in the pronuncia- 
tion as the retained vowel o. — have, 
unhappily enough, ſubjected to the ſame 
innovation other words, which contain 
the diphthong oz, though they have no 
relation at all to the Latin, and write, 


endeavor, neighbor, behavior. Wh 
don't they proſeribe this hated « in 
jectives too; and inſtead of invidious, 
odious, glorious, write invidios, odios, glo- 
rios? As they have gone ſo far, I can 
ſee no good reaſon why they ſhould ſtop 
ſhort here. 

Trifles betray the character: and it 
is ſomewhat ſtrange, if it has eſcaped the 
3 of thoſe philoſophers who 

ave employed part of their talents in 
charaQeriſing the age, that there hard] 
needed any othe? initance to diſtinguith 
the preſent as an uumanly one than this 
very averſion to the honeſt vowel a; with- 
out whoſe aſſiſtance it would be impoſſi- 
ble to pronounce ſome of the moſt im- 
ant and moſt intereſting words, to 
any thing of a man, in the whole Engliſh 
language. And it is not unworthy our 
obſervation here, that a late noble Au- 
thor, whole parts were manly enough in 
the earlier days of his life, did not begin 
to caſtigate his Spelling atter this man- 
ner, till he was conlderably advanced 
in years. 


SKETCH VIII. 


OF Naw 


T is the eaſieſt thing imaginable to 
I coin words. The moſt ignorant of 
the mobility are apt to do it every day, 
and are laughed at for it. What beſt 
can juſtify the introducing a new Word 
is neceſſity, where there is not an eſtab- 
liſhed one to expreſs your meaning. 
But while all the world underſtands what 
is meant by the word pleaſure, which 
ſounds very well too, what occaſion can 
there be for ſaying wolupty * ? 

Nothing can deform a language ſo 
much as an inundation of new wards 
and phraſes. It is, indeed, the readieſt 
way to demoliſh it. If there is any need 
to illuſtrate the barbarous effects which 
a mixture of new words muſt produce, 
only conſider how a diſcourſe, patched 
all over with ſentences in different lan- 


WORDS. 


guages, would found ; or how oddly it 
would ſtrike you in a ſerious converſa- 
tion to hear, from the ſame perſon, a 
mixture of all the various dialects and 
tones of the ſeveral counties and ſhires 
of the three kingdoms : though it is ſtill 
the ſame language. To make it ſenſi- 
ble to the eye; how L ng would 2 
mixture of Roman, Italick, Greek, and. 
Saxon characters, deform a page? A 
picture, imitating the ſtyle of diferent 
maſters, which is commonly called a 
Gallery of Painters, can never be pleaſ- 
ing for the ſame reaſons, want of union 
and harmony. | 

The prelent licentious humour of 
coining and — ſeems to 
portend no good to the Engliſh language: 
and it is grievous to think with what vo- 


* Sce ſome poſthumous works of a right honourable Author, publiſhe not many years 


ago in defence of our holy religion. 


B 3 lupty 
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lußty two or poetararorencouroac * emi- 
nent perſonages have opiniatred the in- 
choation of ſuch futile barbariſms. 

In ſhort, the liberty of coining words 
ought to be uſed with great modeſty. 
Horace, they ſay, gave but two, and 
Virgil only one to the Latin tongue, 
which was ſqueamiſh enough not to 


ſwallaw thoſe, even from ſuch hands, 
without ſome reluctance. 

I cannot conclude without putting 
our writers and ſpeakers in mind of an 
excellent advice from Mr. Pope, on this 
ſubje& of new and old words : 


Be not the firſt by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the laſt to lay the old aſide f. 


SKETCH IX. 


OF SUPERANNUATED WORDS. 


NSTEAD of creating a parcel of 
T aukward new words, I imagine it 
would be an improvement to degrade 
many of the old ones from their pcerage. 
I am but a private man, and without 
authority; but an abſolute prince, if he 
was of my opinion, would make it capi- 
tal ever to ſay ercroach or encroachment, 
or any thing that belongs to excroach- 


ixg. I would commit zzculcate, for all 


it's Latinity, to the care of the paviours ; 
and it ſhould never appear above ground 
again. If you have the leaſt ſympathy 
with the human ear, never ſay purport 
while you breathe; nor be/wixt, except 
you have firlt repeated betzveen till we 
are quite tired of it. Meth:nks ſtrongly 
reſembles the broken language of a Ger- 
man in his firſt attempts to ſpeak Eng- 
liſh. Methought lies under the ſame ob- 
jection, but it ſounds better. 

It is full time that froward ſhould be 
turned out of all good company, eſpe- 
cially as perverſe is ready at hand to 
ſupply his place. FYouchjafe is a very 
civil gentleman ; but as his courtely is 
ſomewhat old faſhioned, we wiſh he 


would deiga or condeſcend, or be plraſcd 


to retire. 


From what rugged road, I wonder, 
did faverve devnate into the Engliſh lan- 
guage ?—But this iet matter !—In 
the name of every thing that is diſguſt- 
ing and deteſtable, what is it? Is it one 
or two ugly words? What is the mean- 


ing of it? Confound me if ever I could 
ueſs! Vet one dares hardly ever 
into a preface, for fear of being ſtared in 
the face with this naſty ſubje& matter. 
ittol is an old-faſhioned, ill-ſound- 
ing word; but as there is frequent occa- 
ſion tor it, and no other word ſo per- 
fectly expreſſes it's meaning, we cannot 
afford to part with it. 

But to pick out all the aukward old 
words, which continue to be as current 
amongſt us as the worn-out ſixpences, it 
would be neceſſary to peruſe the dic- 
tionary from A to Z. A moſt deſpe- 
rate uncomfortable labour! As heart- 
breaking a taſk as it would be to wade 
through halt a volume of the Statutes at 
Large; nay, by Heaven! I would al- 
molt as ſoon take it upon me ta read the 
moſt inſipid tragedy that has been 
brought upon the — theſe ſeven years. 
But it one could ſubmit to this labour, 
and ſhould preſume to ſet a mark upon 
every word one did not reliſh, there may 
be people of a different opinion; and no 
private perſon has ox wi enough to 
prohibit the uſe of any word, it he finds 
it ever ſo intolerable to his own ear, 
For my part, I ſhall endeaveur to paſs 
through life as inoffenſively as poſſible, 
both to the world and my own con- 
ſcience ; and hope, and pray, I may ne- 
ver be reduced to the neceſſity of uſing 


One zvord, which dyiog, I would with to blot} 


* The word for the number three, in one of the American larguages 3 which, to judge 
by this ſpecimen, cannot be berbarous for want of polyſyllables, 


+ See Mr, Pop:'s Eſſay on Criticiſtr, 


1 See the Epilogue to Mr. Thomlo..”s Coriolanus, 
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SKETCH X. 


OF MUSIC. 
USIC, I preſume, can no further iſlands long before the boaſted revival 


be properly called one of the imi- 
tative arts, than as it expreſſes the Paſ- 
fions ; and in this reſpect only can be 
admitted as the ſiſter of Poetry and 
Painting. So that mere harmony has 
little pretenſion to ſuch an alliance; 


for it is no more muſic than mere verſi- 


ſication is poetry. 

The Italian compoſitions, for the moſt 
part, mean nothing one harmonious 
found ; and are as much inferior to what 
ever is truly pathetic in Muſic, as a tra- 
gedy, which depends upon noiſe and 
new, is to a plain paſſionate one, which 
repreſents a Lays: and moving picture 
of life, and of the human mind, A fa- 
mily piece, even ſuch a one as the cele- 
brated work of Vandyke at Wilton; 
where, though the drawing is exact, and 
the attitudes eaſy and natural, the figures 
are all gaping and unemployed; is a 
mighty tame performance when com- 

ared with a grand hiſtory by Raphael, 
23 or the ſame Vandyke himſelf, 
where every thing is expreſſive, warm, 
paſſionate, and intereſting. 

But it isnoteven mere harmony ; dif- 
ficulty of execution is the ſublime, at 
which the greateſt part of our modern 
maſters aſpire z as it it required the leaſt 
1 either to compoſe or execute dif- 

cult muſic. While theſe are the objects 
of emulation amongſt our compoſers and 
performers, the opera is likely to con- 
tinue a moſt raviſhing entertainment. 

We run mad, or rather fooliſh, after 
this imported muſic; while we have much 


better of our own. Moſt of the modern 


Italian compoſitions only trifle with the 
ear; the Welch, the Scotch, the Iriſh 
muſic, reaches the heart. The produc- 
tions of our preſent Italian mode are 
thrummed over for a ſeaſon, becauſe they 
are new ; and forgot for ever afterwards, 
becauſe when you have heard them twen- 
ty times, you find them ſtil] as inſipid as 
at firſt, The muſic, which charmed theſe 


of this art it Italy, or rather in Flan- 
ders is as eſtabliſhed as the ancient 
claſſies; and thoſe compoſitions, ſhort 


and ſimple as they are, never become 


thread-bare, but give delight and rap- 
ture every time they are heard, 

There is a certain reſemblance of air 
between the muſic of the ancientBritons, 
the Iriſh, and the Scotch; and yet they are 
all verydiſtinguiſhable from one another. 
There is a remarkable difference of cha- 
racter even between the mulic of the 
north and the ſouth of Scotland. The 
northern is generally martial, for the 
moſt part melancholy, and bears a ſtrong 
reſemblance to the Iriſh : the ſouthern is 
paſtoral and amorous, with ſuch an air 
of tender melancholy, as love and ſoli- 
tude, ina wild romantic country, are a 
to inſpire. Each of them has a wild- 
neſs peculiar to itſelf. The wild ſpirit 
of the ſouth breathes a ſweeter air of ru- 
ral ſolitude ; that of the north is more ſo- 
leran, and ſometimes. what one might 
almoſt call dreadful. Beſides, the gay 
ſprightly airs which each of them 2 
produced, are in as different ſtyles as 
the genius and manners of the people in 
the two extremities of Scatland, or the 


- face of the countries they inhabit ; 


both of which are wild, but I belicve, 
with a very different air. 

The Britiſh poetry is univerſally al- 
lowed, by the beſt judges of both, to be' 


much ſuperior to the Italian; and why 


ſhould you wonder to find the mulic of 
the one country brought into competi- 
tion with that of the other? The muſic 
of theſe iſlands ſeem to agree in charac- 
ter With that of the ancients ; which, 
from the accounts we have of it, excel- 
led in ſimplicity, and paſſion. How ſim- 

le the muſic muſt have been that de- 
ſighted Greece in the days of Alczus, 
Sappho, Pindar, and Anacreon, ſeems 
to appear from the very make of their 
capital inſtrument the Lyre. 
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OF ENGLISH VERSE, 


Ty HYME, we have often been told, 
is a modern invention; though, if 
that was a crime, it might perhaps be 
roved to be not ſo very modern either. 
t is reckoned a barbarous one by ſome 
pedants ; who finding, I ſuppoſe, from 
the opinion of better judges than them- 
ſelves, that it is abominable in Greck 
and Latin, conclude that it muſt not be 
leſs fo in French and in Engliſh. The 
contrary is evident to every one that has 
ears, and dares think for himſelf : for in 
Englith, rhyme is capable of much har- 
mony; and the French can have no ver- 
fification without it. But ſome people, 
who ought to know better, ſeem to make 
no allowance for the original deference 
between one language and another ; and 
are ready to quarrel with the Engliſh as 
a barbarous language, becauſe it is not 
Latin or Greek. They do not conſider 
that every language hs powers and. 
ces peculiar to itſelf; and that what is 
. in one would be quite ridicu- 
Tous in another. Of this it is ſufficient 
to produce one obvious example : the 
tranſpoſition of words, which gives ſuch 
a grace and ſpirit to the Greek and La- 
tin languages, and without which they 
would become deteſtably flat and inſi- 
id, does not at all ſuit the genius of the 
Enclith z except ſometimes in poetry x 
and, by the way, I am afraid there are 
too may ungraceful tranſpoſitions cur- 
rent amongſt our Engliſh poets. 

But it is not only a few ob{cure pe- 
dants who are thus diſſatisfied with their 
mother - tongue; and would be glad for 

it's improvement to torture it from it's 
native ſhape, ſome into Latin, and others 
into French ; for attempts of this nature 
have been actually made by men of ſu- 
perior note. Sir Philip Sidney, who, 
notwithſtanding his affected manner, 
muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed a great 
ſhare of genius, would every now and 
then {pur up his gallant Engliſh into a 
moſt unbecoming ridiculous trot after 
the Greek and Latin hexameters. It is 
certainly impoſſible to introduce the 
Greek and Latin meaſures into Engi:ſh 
poetry with any ſucceſs ; yet Sir Philip 
was fond of this project, and purſued it 
with a ſtrange obſtinacy. He recom- 


mended it to Spenſer; but Spenſer had 
too true an ear to reliſh ſuch aukward 
unnatural verſificat ion, or countenance 
it- by his example. At leaft their is 
nothing remains of him to ſhew that he 
ever practiſed it. There have been at. 
tempts made ſince to the ſame purpoſe 
by Milton and ſome later authors. But 
there never was any thing ſeen ſo un. 
graceful, or fo delpicably pedantic, as 
all eſſays of that kind which have hi. 
therto appeared. I do not know that it 
has ever yet been tried, except by Mil- 
ton in ſome parts of his Samſon ; but of 
all the Greek or Latin meaſures, the 
Iambic ſeems the moſt capable of being 
adopted into the Engliſh poetry. 

I have either read or heard that a 
of the laſt century, whom I ſhall not 
name, - becauſe I am not perfectly ſure 
of the fact, pretended to ſome ſecrets in 
veſification, which he did not chuſe to 
communicate. If it was ſo, it ſhewed 
a jealouſy unworthy of ſo great a maſter 
of numbers: he might ſafely enough, 
for his own ſuperiority, have publiſhed 
thoſe ſecrets, whatever they were; for it is 
impoſſible they could ever be of much 
uſe. He could eaſily adviſe you to vary 
your pauſes, and tell you which are the 
moſt graceful: but theſe and all ſuch 
precepts are nothing to the purpoſe ; a 
good ear will naturally produce har- 
mony without the leaſt regard or atten- 
tion to rules; and there is no cure for a 
bad one. The only way to improve the 
ear, whether or bad, is to accuſ- 
tom it to the moſt harmonious writing, 

Blank verſe admits of a greater va- 
riety of pauſes than rhyme, and is part- 
ly for that reaſon the fitteſt for works of 
any conſiderable length. But in Eng- 
lu poetry I queſtion whether it is poſ- 
ſible, with any ſucceſs, to write odes, 
epiſtles, elegies, paſtorals, or ſatires, 
without rhyme. And it happens luckily, 
that in thele ſhort pieces the car has not 
time to be tired with the return of the 
chimes : which, in my humble opinion, 
had better ſometimes play a little falſe 
to one 'another than be for ever ſcrupu- 
louſly exact; provided ſuch licences 
never ſhock the ear. 

It does not require a very exquiſite 
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ear to write too ſmooth er even har- 


monious lines running : yet in rhyme, 


a poet, who is always very careful to 

ch his couplet, — paſs with the 
multitude for a great matter in verſifi- 
cation. But as long as his harmony 
is confined within ſuch narrow beunds, 
he writes but like a ſchool-boy, who 
keeps in the line only with the. help of 


ruled paper. 


Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope took offence, 
one does not know why, at the triplet, 
and very rarely condeſcended to admit 
it into their verſe. It is true, it had 
been uſed to à nauſeous exceſs by ſome 
taſteleſs writers; and Mr. Pope's own 
imitation of Rocheſter might juſtly 
enough give him a diſguſt tothe triplet 
for his whole life. Yet! it contributes 
not a little to the grace of Dryden's ver- 
bfication : and I can ſee no reaſon why 
it ſhould be prohibited now ; as it gives 
a variety to the numbers, which in 
rhyme are ſufficiently limited to require 
ſuch a help: beſides, it may often be in 
your power, by it's means, to comprels 
within three lines what muſt otherwiſe 
Itraggle into four, and of courſe become 
languid and ſpiritleſs. 

Variety is the ſoul of verſification; 
and the march of the lines ought to be 
adapted to the ſubjet. The meaſure is 
the ſame in both; but had Horace wrote 
dis epiſtles or ſatires in the ſame kind of 
numbers with Virgil's Eneid, it would 
have been a monſtroas impropriety; like 
hunting the fox or hare on a war-horſe, 
with the equipage of a general at a re- 
view, or on the day of battle. He knew 
very well that, in familiar writing, dig- 
tity of verſification would be quite rid? 
culous. Accordingly in thoſe parts his 
numbers are looſe, rambling, and often 
almoſt profaic. But in his moſt careleſs 
and licentious periods he ſeldom or never 
hurts the ear: and as often as there is 
any thing in his ſentiment, his ex- 
preſſion and numbers riſe in proportion, 
and ſuſtain themſelves with a native un- 
affected dignity ; till without falling he 
deſcends on eaſy and dextrous wings to 
the familiar again. 

It does not ſeem quite foreign to the 
preſent ſubje& to take ſome notice of a 
certainFrench author, who, after havin 
given it as his opinion, that Mr. Pope ii 
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the moſt harmonions of all the Engliſh poets, 
adds, with a very plauſible aſſurance, 
that he has reduced the ſharp biſfſings of 
the Engliſh trumpet to the ſeturet ſounds 
of the flute *, It is no great wonder, 
that one who is apt to write much at 
random, ſhould preſume to talk fo con- 
temptuouſly of a manly, an elegant, 
and harmonious language, with which 
he plainly appears to have but a very 
ſuperficial acquaintance. But who ever 
talked before of the hiſings of a trumpet 
—or of Harp hiingt“ We have all 
heard of the hoarſe trumpet, but the 
hiſſing trumpet is an inſtrument with 
which we are not yet acquainted. How- 
ever, to pals thele little improprieties, 
this compliment to Mr. Pope ſhews how 
well this critic is qualified to pronounce 
ſentence upon the En liſh poets. Noone 
is more ſenſible than I am of Mr. Pope's 
merit; but his blindeſt admirer might 
ſtartle at the preference beſtowed upon 
him here. 1 not to mention the 
at names of Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, 
Gal Milton, upon lach an 7 
us only compar: * .., rope in this point 
of view with a writer upon whom, as 
they ſay, he formed himſelf, and whom 
not only in his own opinion, but in 
that of many others, he h thought to 
have excelled in the art of verſifying. 
It is almoſt needleſs, after this, to ſay 
that I mean Dryden; whole verſification 
I take to be the moſt muſical that has 
yet appeared in rhyme. Round, ſweet, 
pompous, ſpirited, and various; it flows 
with ſuch a happy volubility, ſuch an an- 
imated and malterly negligence, as I am 
afraid will not ſoon be excelled. From 
the hneneſs of his ear, his proſe too is 
perhaps the ſweeteſt, the moſt mellow 
and generous, that the Engliſh language 
has yet produced. 
ad Mr, Voltaire known as much of 
the 4 poets as he pretends to do, 
he might have found ſomething like the 
Feet ſound of the flute in Mr. Waller; 
who wrote before Mr. Pope was born. 
Mr. Voltaire, before he preſumed to 
compare the Engliſh poets, ſhould have 
known, that before Mr. Waller ap- 
peared, there was one Edmund Spenſet 
a poet, whole verſe was not merely in- 
dolently ſmooth, but ſpirited alſo and 
harmonious. And if Mr, Voltaire was 


”.- 


Mr. Pope—FR, je crois, le poete le plus elegant, le plus correct, et ce qui eſt encore 


beaucoup, le plus harmonieux qu' ait en 1 


rompette Angloiſe au ſons doux de la flute. Vor TrAIAZ—Lertres ſor les 


leterre. II a reduit les ſifflemens aigres de la 
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a perfect and a candid judge in this caſe, 
he would own, that there was more 
harmony in many of the Engliſh poets 
much more than the French language 


can attain to, or an ear debauched by 
the French verſification is capable of 
reliſhing. 


SKETCH XI. 


OF THE VERSIFICATION 


1 greateſt part of our modern 
writers of Tragedy ſcem to think 
it enough to write mere blank verſe; no 
matter however hard it be, however void 
of ſwelling and harmony. Even thoſe 
of them who write the beſt numbers, 
ſtudyto be ſolemn and pompons through- 
out, and affect a monotony of heroic 
Verſification, from the firſt appearance 
of the heroine with her 3 to 
her laſt fatal exit; without the leaſt re- 
gard to the variety of paſſions, which 
expreſs themſelves in quick or flow, 
flowing or interrupted, in languiſhing 
or impetuous movements. | : 


The proper Verſification of Engliſh 


Tragedy is moſt certainly blank verſe; 
but as different from the ſolemn and 
majeſtic movement of heroic . poetry as 
the Iambic is from the Hexameter. 
What a monſtrous production would a 
Greck or Latin tragedy in hexameter 
verſe 2 The ancients found the 
grave Iambic their proper meaſure, for 
tragedy; as it js at the ſame time capable 
ofallthedignitywhich that kind of poeni 
requires, and deſcends with the greateſt 
eule to the level of proſe and converſa- 
tion. Such as- is the Iambic in Latin, 
is blank verſe in Engliſh: but by no 
means the blank verſe of Paradiſe Loſt. 

The numbers oughtto be accommo- 
dated to the paſſign: and thou gh in ſome 

arts of tragedy it is proper they ſhould 
be flow, or tolemn, or lànguiſuing, they 
ought for the moſt part to run'ſomewhat 
rambling and irregular ; and often rapid 
and ſubſultory, ſo as to imitate the na- 
tural cadence and quick turns of con- 
verſat ion. KS Eto 

Shakeſpeare, who I will venture to 
ſay had the moſt muſical ear of all the 
Engliſh poets, is abundantly irregular 
in his Verfification: but his wildeſt li- 
cences ſeldom hurt the ear; on the con- 
trary, they give his verſe a ſpirit and 
variety, which prevents it's ever cloy- 
ing. Our modern tragedy-writers, in- 
ſtead of uſing the advantages of their 


f 


OF ENGLISH TRAGEDY. 


ownlan , ſeem in general to imitate 
the ARES of the F rench Verſiſica- 
tion: and the only lirence they ever ven- 
ture upon, is that poor tame one, the 
ſupernumerary ſyllable at the end of 2 
line ; which they are apt to manage in 
ſuch a manner as to give their verſe. a 
moſt ungraceful halt. But it is not 
want of ear alone which makes our 
common manufacturers of tragedy fo 
inſipidly ſolemn and fo void of harmony: 
it is want of feeling. For let the ear be 
what it will, if the paſſions are warmly 
telt, they will naturally expreſs them- 
ſelves in their proper tones. f 

Tragedy requires a greater variety of 
numbers than any other . poetical pro- 
dutt ĩons; as it is the moſt agitated with 
different paſſions. The march of every 
poem of any conſiderable length, but 
chiefly of tragedy, ought to reſemble 
the courſe ot a riyer through a large 
extent of country diverſified with plains, 
bills, and mountains. The ſtream, ac- 
cording as the ground lies through 
which it flows, is either flow, ſihooth, 
and ſolemn ; or briſk and ſportful ; or 
rapid, impetuous, and precipitate. Such 
and ſo various ought to be the Verſiß- 
cation of tragedy ; inſtead of that ſtiff 
affected importance of movement, which 
is now abſurdly and aukwardly ſup- 
ported through the whole courſe of 

theſe ſublime performances. WW 
But beſides this ſtudied dignity ; this 
inflexible gravity of pace; this unvaried 
exactneſs of meaſure without ſpirit or 
harmony; this immoveable hardneſs and 
want of flutuation in the lines; there 
is nd language ſo unnatural as that you 
meet with in moſt of our modern tra- 
gedies. The characters they repreſent 
are too heroic, it would ſcem, and too 
much exalted above common life, to 
ſpeak after the manner of men. The 
misfortune is, moſt of our tragedy- 
writers labour with. all their might, and 
keep themſelves perpetually upon the 
rack; to ſay every thing poetically ; for 
it 
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xt never enters into their head, that the 
molt natural is the moſt poetical way of 
ſaying _ things; _ _ 
times where you can raiſe your 
expreſſion * an eaſy — I 
the ſentiments be ſuch as beſt ſuit the 
character and ſituation, and they cannot 
be expreſſed with too much plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, provided all yulgariſms 
are as much as poſſible avoided. 

As to the Characters; if it was not 
for a very few exceptions, one would 
think the art of drawing them was loſt 
amongit our dramatic writers. Thoſe 
that appear in moſt of our modern plays, 


tragedies call them, or comedies, are 
like bag its; which indeed repre- 
ſent the human features, but without 
life or meaning; or thoſe diſtiguiſhing 
ſtrokes which, in the incomparable Ho- 
garth, and in every great hiſtory pain- 
ter, make you imagine you have ſeen 
ſuch perſons as appear in the picture. 
In ſhort,thoſe mechanical performances 
are as imperfect as unnatural repreſen- 
tations of human life, of the manners 
and paſſions of mankind, as the Gothic 
knights which lie along in armour ih 
the Temple church are of the human 


figure. 


SKETCH XIII. 


OF IMITATION, 


HE humble vanity, as one may 
T call it, of imitating another per- 
ſon's manner, is one great ſource of af- 
fetation; which is generally ridiculous, 
and always diſagreeable. A perſon 
whoſe natural turn is genteel, if he 
keeps good company, will inſenſibly ac- 
quire as much of. their manner as be- 
comes him ; but if he ſets up any one 
as a pattern to be exactly imitated, his 
behaviour will grow conſtrained, ſtiff, 
and affected. Such will be the conſtant 
ſucceſs of ſoabſurd an attempt to con- 
fine the variety of nature; which plain- 
ly intends that mankind ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhable one from another by their 
air, voice, and manner, no leſs than 
by their faces. 

A poet, a painter, or a player, that 
imitates cloſely, will never excel ; and 
this will hold good in every thing elſe 
that belongs to genius. It is true, that 
education and ſtudy are neceſſary to the 
improvement of genius : but tothis pur- 
pole it is ſufficient to be familiarly ac- 


uainted with the greateſt maſters ; and 
the earlier in life the better. By this 
means, if you delight in them, and have 
any ſimilarity with them, you will catch 
their graces without affecting it z 
your own original characteriſtical man- 
ner will ſtill diſtinguiſh itſelf. But if 
you ſtudy to torm yourſelf upon them, 
=_ become only a copy of a copy. 

he greateſt of them excel by their 

happy ſkill in copying nature: and if 
you content yourſelf with ſervilely co- | 
pying then without drawing immedi- 
ately from the common ſubject nature; 
you will always be inferior to your ori- 

inal, and have no chance ever to pro- 
— any thing great or ſtriking. 

In the mean time, I do not imagine 

that true genius was ever much hurt b 
imitating. For though it is natural for 
young people to imitate a favourite 
author at firſt, it is not probable that 
true genius will ſubmit to be ſo fetter. 
ed long. 


SKETCH XIV. 


OF WRITING TO THE 


HATEVER ſome have pre- 

tended, one may reaſonably 
enough doubt whether ever an author 
wrote much below himſelf from any 
cauſe but the neceſſity of writing too 
tall, When this happens to a writer 


TASTE OF THE ACE, 


% 


who, with the advantages of leiſure and 
eaſy circumſtances, is capable of pro- 
ducing fuch works as might charm fuc- 
ceeding ages, it is a diſgrace to the na- 
tion and the times wherein ſuch a ge- 
nius had the A to appear, 
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It belongs to true genius to indulge 


it's own humour; to give a looſe to it's 


own ſallies; and to be curbed, reſtrain- 
ed, and directed, by that found judg- 
ment alone which neceflarily attends it. 
It belongs to it to improve and correct 
the public taſte; not to humour or mean- 
ly proſtitute itſelf to the groſs or low 
taſte which it finds. And you may de- 
nd upon it, that whatever author la- 
bours 0 — 7 to * 
taſte of his a uppoſe it,if you pleaſe, 
this — ſickl — the 
impotent decline of the cig iteenth cen- 
tury ; which from a hopeful boy became 
a moſt inſignificant man; and, for any 
thing that appears at preſent,. will dic 
a very fat drowſy bloc khead, and be 
damned to eternal infamy and contempt: 
every ſuch author, I ſay, though he may 
thrive as far as an author can in the 
reſent age, will by degrees languiſh 
znto obſcurity in the next. For though 
naked and bare-faced vanity ; though 
an active exertion of little arts, and the 
moſt unremitting perſeverance in them; 
though party, cabal, apd intrigue ; 
though accidental advantages, and even 
whimſical circumſtances ; may conſpire 
to make a very moderate genius the idol 
of the implicit multitude; works that 
Jean upon ſuch fickle props, that ſtand 


upon ſuch a falſe foundation, will not 


be long able to ſupport themſelves 
againſt the injuries of time. Such build- 
ings begin to totter almoſt as ſoon as 
their ſcaffolding is ſtruck, 

But if you find it necefiary to comply 
with the —— of your age, the writ- 
ing beſt calculated to pleaſca falſe taſte, 
is what has ſomething of the air of good 
writing, without being really ſo. For to 
the vulgar eye the ſpecious is more 
ſtriking than the genuine. The beſt 
writing is apt to be too plain, too ſimple, 
too unaffefted, and too delicate, to ſtir 
the callous organs of the generality 
of critics, who {ce nothing but the 
tawdry glare of tinſel; and are deaf to 
every thing but what is ſhockinglynoity 
to a true ear. They are (truck with the 
fierce glaring colours of Old Frank ; 
with attitudes and expreſſions violent, 
diſtorted and unnatural: while the true, 
juſt and eaſy, the graceful, the moving. 
the ſublime repreſentations of Raphacl, 
have not the leaſt power to attract them. 


The bullying, noiſy march in Judy 
Macchabees, has perhaps more 
admirers than that moſt pathetic one in 
Saul : and in converſation pertneſs and 
mere vivacity is more felt by the gene. 
ral run of company than eaſy unaf. 
fected wit; as flaſhy, bouncing, flatu. 
lent cyder, boaſts of more ſpirit than 
the ſtill vigour of reſerved Madeira. 
But the eaſieſt, as well as the moſt 
effectual, way of writing to the bad taſte 
of your age, is to ſet out while your 
genius is yet upon a level with it. Ac. 
cordingly, if you have a ſon who beging 
to diſplay a hopeful bloom of imagina. 
tion, be ſure to publiſh, with all the 
advantages that can be procured, the 
— firſt eſſays of his genius. 
will hardly be too good to pleaſe; and, 
beſides, they have a chance to be re. 
ceived with particular tavour and admi. 
ration, as the productions of a youn 
muſe. When he has thus taken pol. 
ſeſſion of the public ear, he may ven- 
ture, as his genius ripens, to do his 
beſt ; he may write as well as he can, 
perhaps without much danger of fink. 
ing in * = ay The renown of his 
firſt crude eſſays will be ſufficient to 
prejudice the mobility, great and ſmall 
in favour of the moſt exquilite pieces he 
can produceafterwards. But it he muſt 
live by his wit, the beſt thing you can 
do for him is to tranſplant him, as early 
as poſſible, to Paris ; where, in the work 
of days, in the moſt Gothic myſe-de- 
teſting age, there js ſtill ſome ſhelter af. 
forded to the moſt delicate as well as 
the moſt uncommon flower that bloſſoms 
in the human mind. In that gay, ſe- 
rene and genial climate, the Mules are 
{till more or leſs cultivated, though not 
with the ſame ardour and paſlion in 
every age; as appears from the follow. 
ing paſſage tranflated from a French 
author *, who wpote about the begin- 
ning of the preſent century. Almoſt 
© all the arts have in their turns expe- 
« rienced that diſguſt and love of change 
* which is natural to mankind. But! 
« don't know that any one of them has 
« felt it more than Poetry; which in 
* ſome ages thas been exalted to a tri- 
© umphal heighth, in others neglected, 
* diſcouraged,and deſpiſed. About fixty 
years ago, under the auminiſtration of 
«© one of the greateſt geniutcs that ever 


v Defenke ds la Pele; par M, VAbbs Medien. Memoirs de Literature, Tome 2dne. 
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France uced, try found itſelf 
A at it's higheſt pitch of 
( glory: Thoſe who cultivated the 
« Mules were regarded with particular 
« favour : this art was the road to for- 
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© tune and * ſtations. 
© theſe days 
«© conſiderably abated. We do not ap- 


« pear to be extremely ſenſible to poe 


© tical merit, &c.“ 


SKETCH XV. 


8f PHYSIOGNOMY, 


THE MIND. 


HAT the face is a falſe glaſs, is a 
T vulgar error, and ſeems to have 
taken it's riſe from a few exceptions : 
for all mankind are ſo much phyſhogno- 
miſts, that whoever happens to find him- 
elf miſtaken, though but for once, joins 
the cry of the proverb. All are not 
alike Killed in faces, any More than in 
unravelling of characters; even the moſt 
penetrating eye may be miſtaken : yet I 
will preſume to ſay, that the face is 
ſeldom a falſe glaſs j and when it proves 
ſo, it is generally the fault of the be- 
holder. Perhaps indeedNature has made 
ſome cheats, ſome to appear worſe,many 
much better, than they are. This is of 
2 piece with her uſual variety, and was 
perhaps partly intended to check the 
preſumption of mankiad in judging too 
nſly of one another. Yet ſtill the 
face is not a falſe glaſs, On the con- 
trary, where the qualities of the mind 
we eminent, it generally ſhews them. 
For the features of the mind commonly 
follow thoſe of the face; as the figure of 
moſt animals, whoſe characters are 
ſtrong, is expreſſive of their nature. 
Though you had never heard of a lion, 
a tiger, a ſerpent, or an alligator, it is 
natural to think you would at the firſt 
ght be afraid of them rather than of a 
tare, or even a horſe, whoſe appearance 
might prove formidable, but more 
from his ſize than his make. 

The mind is for the moſt part viſible 
in the perſon. Thus, a bearith figure 
5 almoſt certainly the rhind or huſk of 
a rude rough ſoul, never to be poliſhed 
by any cultivation, If you find any 
ſveetneſs in the kernel of ſuch a rugged 
ſhell, it is more than you ought to ex- 
pet ; fox a man is one thing, and a cheſ- 


nut another, The voice too is in gene- 


nl harſh or ſweet, conformably to the 
features ; and where faces reſemble one 
mother, you will perceive a remark- 
able ſimilitude in the voice. 


deuſe and virtue are oltch to be found 


ever 


under a plain face and clumſey figure; 


but elegance and delicacy of mind ge- 
nerally appear in the perſon, Where a 


falſe and ſpecious elegance appears in 


the face, you may expect the ſame in 


the mind; and the herd of mankind will 


admire them more than the true. Some 


times you meet with a delicate and ele- 


gant mind under a face that cannot pro- 
perly be called handſome : but then you 


will 


erally obſerve a ſpirit and ex- 


preſſion in ſuch a face that pleaſes a 
true eye much more than mere re- * 
gular beauty ; for the beſt part of beau- 


ty is air, meaning, and expreſſion. 


The ancient Greeks, beſides their be- 
ing the molt ingenious and elegant, were 
the moſt beautiful race of mortals that 
The mo- 
dern Greeks preſerve the fine mould of 


ever appeared in the world. 


their anceſtors ; and, if they were bleſt 


But in 
is ardour ſeems to be 


OR THE SIMILITUDE BETWEEN THE PERSON AND. 


with liberty, would probably in a ſhort 
time excecd all their neighbours in. 


Exquiſite organs are, I believe, for the 
molt part, beautiful too; and it is bet- 
ter to have a handſome ear than a very 
large one; though the latter is by the 
laws of the animal œconomy more fa- 
vourably contrived for the over hearing 


of a whiſper. 


excellence that human nature can 
boalt of, whether ornamental or ſolid. / 


* 


It is a common obſervation that the 


painter conſtantly draws the fineit hands 
whoſe own is of an elegant make. This 
is univerſally aſcribed to a cauſe which 
is perbaps more obvious and plauſible 
than true : for the painter often draws a 
hand in attitudes in which he never ſees 


his own, It was probably more owing 
to ſomething within themiclves, than to 
the different tiles of nature to which 
they are, accuſtomed, that Rubens and 
Raphael are ſo different in their ideas of 


beauty, and their repreſentations of the 
human form. Vandyke ftudicd under 


Rubens; and as he lived in the ſame 


country, was accnſtomed to the fame 


C 2 kind 
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Kind of objects with his maſter : yet 
their works are as diffcrent as their 
perſons were z the one robuſt, but ra- 


ther clumley ; the other handſome and 


genteel. In ſhort, the productions of 
the genius ſeem to be a kind of propa. 
gation, and bear a family reſemblancg 
to the parent, ; 


SKETCH XVI. 


OF PREJUDICES, POLITICAL, 


HIS ungenerous «pp ill-na- 
tured humoursonly,arefoextreme-' 

ly abſurd, that if trong inſtances of them 
were not ſcen every day, it world be im- 
poſſible for a man of ſenſe to believe 
them. For my own , if I am totally 
free from any of the common weak- 
neſſes of mankind, I take it to be this. 
What is it to me what any man's prin- 
ciples are as to religion or government? 
He has perhaps as good a right as I, 
perhaps a better, to keep ſteady. to the 
principles in which he was educated. My 
religion may, for want of early inſtrue- 
tion, appear as ſtrange to him as his can 
to me. Theſe things are all mercly ac- 
cidental and the effect of education: for a 
Hot headed churehman, bred at any Pro- 
teſtant univerſtcy,or the ſoureſtChriſtian 
that ever diſſented from the orthodox 
cliurch of England, would have been as 
violent a Mahometan, if he had received 
his ſyltem of religion from the Mufti at 
Conttantinople. Can it be ſuppoſed, that 
Heaven puts itſelf at the head of any re- 
ligious party !—T humbly think it ap- 
ears plainly enough,that theAlmighty, 
whodiſplays ſuch infinite variety in all 
his works, no more intended that all 
mankind ſniould be of the ſame religion, 
than that they ſhould be all of one co- 
four, ſpeak the ſame language, obſerve 
the ſame cuſtoms, and wear the ſame 
dreſs : and it isnot leis reaſonable than 
charitable to believe, that the virtuous 
of all religions are equally acceptable 


to the univerſal Father, For little as 


we know of Heaven, I hope -we may, 
without any blaſphemy,” preſume that 
the ſuperiov powers are at leaſt as rea- 
{onable as the beſt of ws. - To 
It is ſtill not quite out of nature for 
people in certain humours, whether from 


the wine or the weather, to grow ſour to 


one another for matters of mere opi- 


nion: nay, and proceed to downright 


quarrelling, either for the glory of God 
or their owu vanity. But the utmoſt ef- 
tort of narrow-thinking, and what ap- 


pears perfectly altoniſhing,js the averſion 


RELIGIOUS, OR NATIONAL, 


which ſome people bear in their minds to 
all thoſe who did not happen to be born 
on the ſame ſpot, in the ſame little iſland, 
or the ſame corner of an iſland with 
themſelves. Good God! would you have 
all the world to have been born in Ire. 
land? In the name of every thing that is 
whimſical, what does it ſignify where a 
man was born? Can it be either a merit 
or a crime, an honour or a diſgrace, to 
have been born in any particular ſpot of 
this globe; were it in St.Giles's, the Old 
Bailey, or even within the execrable 
walls of Newgate itſelf? One would 
think they mult be at a prodigious loſs 
for ſomething to value themſelves upon, 
who are proud of the place of their birth, 
Moſt people pretend to laugh at what is 
called family pride: and yet, though ac 
cording to nice herald-like ceremony, the 
ſon, as the better gentleman, ought to 
take the wall of the father; this kind of 
pride is perhaps not quite a proper object 
of ridicule : for whoever eſteems himſelf 

upon account of his noble anceſtry, muſt 

ot courſe emulate their virtues, and be 

afraid to violate their memory by any 

action unworthy of them. It is need- 

leſs, and might be miſtaken for flattery, 

to produce the many ſhininig examples 

of this generous emulation which adom 

the preſent age. Even without any very 

diſtinguiſhing merit of his own, the ſen 

has often ſome claim to a favourable re- 

ception for the lake of his father. But 

he ſtands upon a very bleak ſituation 

who has nothing to welter him from 

contempt but the name of his country. 

For Heaven's ſake, whit country is it the 

moſt honoutable to have beth bern in? 

What climate? What latitude ? Under 

theEquator? Or what particulardiſtance 

from it? I hope it is not in thoſe cli. 
mates where the weither is the fineſt, an 
the ſeaſons the moſt agreeable. But is 
there a country, at leaſt in Chriſtendom, 
where the geherality of the people,roug\ 

as they run, are not as api and 35 
wieked as the arch enemy of mankind 

would wiſh'to make them? The gf 
F uis 
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bulk of the Iriſh, I am ſorry to ſay it, 
are bad enough, very ra cattle in- 


deed; it is in vain to deny it. The ge- 
neral run of the Scotch, as well as of 
the French, Spaniards, and Italians, is 
ſo very, ſo extremely little better, that 
it might puzzle the moſt ſagacious con- 
noiſſeur to pronounce which is worſt. 
The Engliſh, though for every kind of 
merit as eſtimable as any nation in Eu- 
rope, are, with regard to the great majo- 
rity of their individuals, juſt as unhappy 
as the reſt, God preſerve us! what 
ay, animals, what ſhabby Chriſti- 
ans, have had the honour to be born in 
the metropolis of Great Britain !—of 


reputable, moſt reputable parents too !— . 


in this very London! not to talk of 


Rag Fair, or Drury Lane, in the ſuperb 


neighbourhood of Groſvenor Square, 
St. James's itſelf. 

But the merit or value ſtamped upon 
any animal from the meridian of it's na- 
tivity, is not more fantaſtical than that 
which it receives from the place of it's 
education. Yet there are thouſands who 
dream that no ſcience is to be learnt but 
within thoſe very walls, whence after 
many years reſidence themſelves had 
come into the world with a moderate 
enough ſhare of erudition. It would be 


high 7 unreaſonable to reflect upon any the 
, 


ſchool, becauſe a great numberot dunces 
happened to have been bred there : but 
people of this narrow way of thinking 
are really a reproach to their tutors, 
One would be ſorry to ſee any illiberal 
jealouſy riſe — our univerſities for 
ſuch a ſimple diſpute, (a yet tetrior quam 
teterrima belli —_— as which of them 
has ſent out the moſt numerous herd of 
learned blockheads. For any blockhead, 
whoſe genius leads him to much poring 
over heavy volumes, may become a man 
of great learning in the moſt illiterate 
ground, in the moſt unconſecrated you 
can name. But for their own ſakes it 
is to be hoped, that thoſe learned bodies 
will agree to ſuppreſs all animofities of 
this nature; leſt in the courſe of their 
altercations it ſhould be diſcovered, that 
all thoſe ſeminaries of learning, how- 
ever dignified with, the ſpecious titles of 
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Academies, Colleges, or Univerſities, 

are mere artful impoſitions upon the ig- 
norance of mankind. For there are 
many inſtances to prove with what ſmall 
helps from education good natural parts 
may ſhine: and a man may turn out 2 
very conſiderable blockhead without 
ever having been taught metaphyſics. 

As the moſt hopeful antidote to the , 
poiſon of this very domeſtic education, 
one would preſcribe a viſit to foreign 
_ And if, after a ramble through 

urope, the obſtinate malignity ſh 
ſtill ſhew itſelf in freſh eruptions, it 
might be worth while to try a {even years 
— in America: if the patient re- 
turns before he is thoroughly cured, I 
can ſee no good reaſon why he ſhould 
not be tranſplanted for life, 

But a ſtrong-obſtacle to the cure of 
this folly, ;s the advantage which ſome 
honeſt people find in fomenting it. For 
the mob, I mean the great bulk of man- 
kind, in judging of men, are mere bo- 
taniſts : they dittinguiſh them only by 
their outward types ; the claſs or tribe 
they belong to, or ſeem to belong to. 
For want of being able to penetrate a 
little deeper into the character, they 
ym a man for the cock or no cock of 

is hat, or the healths he toaſts; and are 
more obſtinate in their attachment 
to him, the leſs reaſon they can give for 
it: as the votaries of any religion are 
the more zealous and violent, the fur- 
ther it's principles are removed from, 
common ſenſe. | 

To conclude, as we begun, with Re- 
ligion. It is nothing to me inwhom or 
in what any man believes. I have no 
object ion in the world to an honeſt man, 
becauſe he believes in Mahomet, as long 
as he gives himſelf no impertinent trou- 
ble about my faith. Nay, I could tive 
upon good terms ever with a Deiſt; 
provided he keeps within the bounds of 
decency, and does not carry with him 
through life that juvenile vanity, which 
will not ſuffer him to be quiet, till he 
has told all the world that he laughs at 
thoſe things which they conſider as the 
molt ſacred and inviolable, 
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SKETCH XVII 


OF MORAL ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


ODFRUNT HILARFM TRISTES, TRISTEMQ; JOCosr, 


SEDATUM CELEREtS, AGILEM 


GNAVUMQ; REMISSI, | 
Hoa, 


THE 8UCLEN HATE THE GAY, THE GAY THE $AD, 
THE SLOW THE ACTIVE, AND THE QUICK THE STAID, 


3 was obſerved by one who 
knew mankind as thoroughly as 
molt writers. And it is an obſervation 
that may juſtly be extended to all people 
of oppoſite diſpoſitions. For every 
knave naturally hates an honeſt man ; 
and the dimmeſt moſt miſty blockhead 
has penetration — except you 
would rather call it inſtinct, to diſcover 
a man of parts; and cold virulence 
enough to deteſt him. The Miſer abhors 
the man who generouſly enjoys his 
fortune; and hopes to ſee the prodigal 
ſtarve. © As this is the caſe, it would 
require ſome ſkill in the doctrine of 
chances, to calculate how many ene- 
mies a man of ſenſe and integrity is 
likely to have for one friend. 

On the other hand, people of ſimilar 
characters are apt to like one another. 
There is not a genuine rufhan in Tur- 
key, not even in Chriftendom, ſo aban- 
doned to all ſenſe of humanity, fo void 
of all ce 1m with the human-kind, 


leaſt to favour the eſcape of the wretch 
who had juſt murdered his father. 
Upon theſe two principles of ayerſion 
and attachment, if they are not rather, 
in the preſent view, one and the ſame, it 
is probable that the moſt important of 
human affairs ſometimes depend. It is 
perhaps more owing to this than to an 
ſingle cauſe beſides, that one age is 
different from another. -For a very few 
individuals in a nation may have influ- 
ence enough to throw the great weight 
of it's buſineſs into ſuch hands as ſhall 
render it either glorious or contempti- 
ble, either miſerable or proſperous, 

But it is now full time to conclude: 
for when the writer is tired, it is highly 

robable the reader muſt begin to yawn, 

if he is not faſt aſleep already, For 
which reaſons, what I had further to 
ſay ſhall be diſpatched in as few words 
as 3 and without any over · ſcru- 
— 1 attention to method or xegu+ 

ity. 


that would not take ſome little pains at 
SKETCH XVIIL 
SENTENCES, 


HE ſententious manner of writin 
is apt to be dry, and to give diſ- 
guſt by its oracular air, and a dogma- 
tical over-bearing pretenſion to wiſdom. 
Perhaps it would be better, if it's ſeve- 
rity was alleviated with a comfortable 


mixture of human nonſenſe. For, to be 


_ perpetually ai, is forbidding, unſoci- 
al, and ſomething that does not become 
human nature, as it does not belong to 
it. Why ſhould a {chool-maiter, a par- 
fon, or an apothecary, affect to be as ſo- 


lemn and ſublime the whole year round, 


as if he wos a ſeraph or an archangel 
come to d vil among /? us ? 


The world has been ſhamefully im- 
—5 upon by many an important fool: 
ut no man of ſenſe ever took any pains 
to _ wiſe; as no honeſt man ever. 
ſed any tricks to diſplay his own inte- 


ity. 
9 oft fools, and many ſenſible 4 
are conceited: but people of the 
ſenſe never are ſo. 
Affectation labours with a ditgence 


that fatigues every ſpectator, but with 


infallible ſucceſs, to defeat it's own pur- 
pole ; for inſtead of creating love or ad- 
miration, it —— our averſion and 


contempt, he molt amiable people 
278 
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are always the leaſt affected. Let us 
make the beſt of what Nature has done 
for us: ſhe may be improved, but all 
attempts to alter her from her original 
ſhape will only expoſe us to ridicule. 
That aukward beaſt the dromedary, as 
long as he has any ſenſe, will never pre- 
— to be a Bajazet or an Othello. 

I knew a poor gentleman who uſed to 
be grievouſly tormented with violent fits 
of the head ach, becauſe a celebrated 

t was ſubject to that complaint. Such 
a head - ach I ſuppoſe as Jupiter felt juſt 
before he was delivered of Pallas by the 
rough midwifery of Vulcan's hammer; 
which ſeems to give a broad hint towards 
the cure of this kind of Cephalalgia, as 
the learned doors delight to call it. 

Affectat ion is the bane of every thing. 
An honeſt, plain, downright blockhead, 
ſuppoſing him at the ſame time good- 
natured, may not only be an uſeful but 
an agreeable creature. But when a 
blockhead is ſeized with the whim of 
being a fine gentleman or a wit, the 
Lord have mercy upon' him—and us. 

I am not offended at the infipidity of 
Mr. Fitz Dotterell's obſervation, nor 
even at it*s impertinence, becauſeI know 
he meant me no harm: what provokes 
me, is that he calls it a joke, 

A fellow who, without a grain of wit 
or humour, will always be joking, is 
not only a diſagreeable and contemptible 
companion, but a dangerous one. For 
bis aukward, unwary nonſenſe, will be 
apt one time or another to make him 
tumble into a quarrel ; and he may loſe 
his friend, or perhaps his life, without 
the ſatisfaction of having had a good 
joke for it. 

© T*other bottle wo'nt do—No, nor 
the other hogihead neither—Y ou great 
pale-eyed loggerhead, you mult have 
pitience—Y ou muſt wait a good while 
before you rouſe Mr. Truewit's mettle 
A long time indeed !——Y ou muſt wait 
till your own wit begins to ſparkle—l 
am afrai4 you muſt wait till you're 
gone. There is a ſecret power in your 
preſence enough to check every thing 
that's genial Y ow are worſe than a fog 
or the eaſt wind The candles burn dim 
while you're here—and the Burgundy 
— as flat as Port. Good night. 

ere's to your good repoſe. Ma 
lep like — — — hark 
good Mr. Yan Numb, before you go 
Lou can't live without wit, it feems— 
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Bleſs your fat head! are you ſure that 
you know wit when you hear iĩtꝰ Let 
me be curſt if you do, even when you 
pore over it in print at the rate of an oc- 
tavo in an hour. | 
It is illiberal, inhuman, and unrea- 
ſonable in the higheſt degree, to inſult 
any man for his being dull: but when 
dullneſs pretends to genius or , it 
becomes a fair object of ridicule. 
True fatire may be called the rage of 
ity, and even of nature. It 
is the indignation of virtue and wit 
againſt vice, ill-· nature, and affectation. 
From wit to metaphyſics is a deſpe- 
rate ſtride, yet we will venture it rat 
than defer our opinion of this ſcience 
to any future occaſion, We take me- 
taphyſics, in the degree to which 
are carried by certam philoſophers, to 
be the art of talking grave nonſenſe upon 
ſubjeFs that lie beyond the reach of the 
human underſtanding. Better talk about 
the weather ſtillʒ or blunder through the 
miſt of politics; or retail thoſe inſipid 


daily lies we call news. 


I have ſeen people, that were no fools, ' 


laugh at the wrong place, and without 
being tickled, that they might not ap- 
pear dull at taking a joke. What is 
worſe, I have known people, who were 
not quite fools neither, affect to be an 
without feeling any affront ; beca 

they would not be thought to want ap- 
pre henſion or ſpirit. 

Vanity, beſides the ſecret pleaſure it 
— one's ſelf, is a very thriving qua- 
ity; and it is not politic to be at an 

pains to diſguiſe it, except amon 
people of the beſt ſenſe. For the gene- 
rality of the world will have the ſame 
opinion of you that you ſeem to have of 
yourſelf, 

Falſe or middling genius is almoſt al- 
ways arrogant and vain. The true may 
be provoked to do itſelf juſtice ; but is 
ſeldom apt to overvalue itſelf. 

Th:ugh vanity and pride are very 
different things, we may talk here of 
that kind of pride which hurts your in- 
feriors, and keeps thoſe at a diſtance 
who are never likely to abuſe your fa- 
miliarity. It ſeems to be the conſciouſ- 
neſs of little minds, who are afraid of 
being ſeen too near. It is to be proud 
only where you may, with the utmoſt 
ſafety, be fo; for thoſe proud e are 
almoſt always mean and ſervile to ſuch 
as rank above themſelves, 

Now 
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Now that we are talking of unrea- 
ſonable animals: there is a waſpith fel- 
low who muſt diſcharge his venom 
where he dares; and every day uſes you 
like a dog—becauſe he's your co 
truly, and may be free with you. When 
the wind is eaſterly this can becomes 
abſolutely intolerable. Perhaps, after 
all, he intends you no great miſchief in 
the main. But, in my opinion, the beſt 
way to manage ſuch a couſin is to give 
him a moſt inhuman threſhing. I 
bounce, and fling, and raiſe a curſed 
outcry ; but don't ſpare him: for with 
Heaven's bleſſing it will do him an in- 
finite deal of good; and make him as 
civil, till he begins to forget it, as the 
politeſt enemy you ever had the happi- 
neſs to converſe with. Beſides, you'll 
find a ſublime pleaſure in the exerciſe of 
juſt vengeance—By all that's imperial, 
it is a luxury almoſt too high for a ſub- 

! 


Superficial people are always the moſt 
oſtentat ious. I ſuppoſe you may re- 
member that you uſed to be che fondeſt 
and moſt vain of the thing you were 
but juſt beginning to learn. 

Many ſhallow le make their for- 


tunes by the mere force of ping. 
— 2 


With ſome it paſſes for know 

world; whereas it is only practiſing an 
art which, though inſupportably tedi- 
ous and inſipid to men of taſte and ſpi- 
rit, inſtead of coſting them any — 
is their native clement; for they were 


rn goſſips. 

The blunt ſword is the truſty weapon. 
And there is nothing ſo infallibly ſuc- 
ceſsful in all trades and protcthons as 
the s of a blockhead; plodding, 
ſel {s, cunning, and impudence : 
which laſt virtue may be reckoned the 
chief of theſe cardinal ones; for 


Nullun numen abeft fi fit impudentia." 


The ambition of a man of parts is 
eften diſappointed for the want of ſome 
common quality, with whoſe aſſiſtance 
very moderate abilities are capable of 
— a great figure. 

Some people have juſt parts — to 
do their country a great deal of miſchief: 
for if their underſtanding was the ſmall- 
eſt degree lower, it would be too glar- 
ingly ridiculous to 2 them. 

Some have died upon the ſcaffold for 
their faithful ſervices to their ungrateful 


— 
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country. You remember the ſhocking 
cataſtro Nr 

De Wits.—By all that's ſtern and 
horrible! by the black-hung room | by 
«fin the blood-thirſty ſaw-duſt! you're i: 


the 


the right The ſureſt way to avoid in. 
gratitude, is never to do one good thing 
while you live. ; 

1 excellent geniuſes have been 
loſt. But we ought not to repine tog 
much at this ſeeming inattention of Pro. 
— — human affairs; as from the 

e cau à much greater num. 
ber of r — been 
ſmothered and ſuppreſſed. For I am 
afraid there are more Neros and Cara. 
callas than Tituſes or Trajans in pri. 
vate life, who want nothing but to be 
emperors to ſhew themſelves. Immor- 
tal gods! how many thouſand Claudi. 
uſes are at this bour afleep between Hyde 
Park Corner and Wapping ! 

I am afraid it js eaſier to corrupt good 
natural diſpoſitions by education and 
habit than to ſubdue bad ones. 

There are people that were born liars; 
who tell you every day very ſeriouſly a 
parcel of infipid unmeaning lyes, and 
Py believe them. It is a mere odd 

ind of weakneſs in them ; they cannot 
help it ; perhaps they are not ſenſible of 
it. Nay, I do not know whether there 
is not ſuch an abſurd creature as a thief 
that has little more ſcheme or meaning 
than a pilfering jackdaw. 

Though there are ſtrange inconſiſtent 
mixtures in —— nature, there never 

t was a very fine und ing where 
the heart — bad. RY 

There is a parcel of crazy worthleſs 
people who ſet up for wits, and bri 
the name of Poet under a kind of dil- 
grace with thoſe who do not know that 
there can be no true genius without a 
ſound 2 —5 honeſt heart. 

Some of thoſe le do more indii- 
creet, irrational, abſurd things, than 
even nature s them to: ſome be · 
come ſots, and affect every thing that 
is indecent and ſhocking, merely that 
they may paſs, good God! for men of 
E ; and they are admitted as ſuch 

y the majority of their acquaintance 
for no other reaſon, 

Oddities and ſingularities of — 
our may attend genius; when 05 
— — it's — and Nolde 

i + The man of true genus i = 
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be ahamed of them: at leaſt, he never 
will affe& to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
whimſical particularities. 

In ſhort, good ſenſe is the ſolid foun- 
dation of all genins, and of every thing 
thatis truly ornamental. It is neceſſary, 
in ſome degree, even to à good fiddler: 
{ill more ſo to one who compoſes muſic. 
A blockhead, drunk with mortal Port, 
might have drawled out ſuch a pitiful 
train as God fawe our noble King—or, 
To Arms, and Britons flrike Home; but 
be muſt have had taſte and genius who 
rompoſed Foy to great Cæſar, or even 
The Early Horn. 

Except Handel's Oratorio, one ſeldom 
goes to a muſical entertainment where 
the great bulk of the pieces is not inſi- 
pid. They have plenty of good muſic, 
but the performers are moſt provokingly 
frugal of the belt. The realon I plain- 
ly take to be this: almoſt every ſcraper 
upon the violin has perhaps compoled 
more or leſs muſic higaſelf; and, inſtead 
of the works of the great maſters, they 
entertain you with their own. It read- 
ing was a public entertainment; if au- 
thors were the only readers, and the 
choice were left to them, I ſuppoſe the 
great writers of former ages would 
loon be forgotten. | 

It is a queſtion with me, whether the 
muſic of a country is to he performed, 
any mae than it's language pronounced 
to perſection, but by thoje that have 
been young in it; or, what comes near- 
ly to the ſame thing, have been taught 
it young by a native of that — 

People of the fmeſt ear very often 
have not the leaſt turn to mimickry; 
while, on the contrary, ſome of the beſt 
mimicks are miſ-tuned, and have not 
the leaſt ear to harmony. 

It is impoſſible to make ſuch a defi- 
nition of wit as ſhall comprehend every 
kind of it. But it ſeems to conſiſt chiet- 
ly in a happy faculty of comparing * 
diftant objects, and ſurprizing you with 
the diſcovery of a ſtriking reſemblance 
where you did not dream of finding 
any. 
The wit of ſome, who have a large 
fare of it, is too much of one kind, 
and proves cloying for want of variety. 

An author, who atfects to be fine in 
every thing he ſays, and to write above 
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his ſubject, is juſt as ridiculous-.2 cox- 
comb as he who performs the moit in» 
different actions with a ſtudied grace. 
And tiis affectation is one principal 
cauſe of the aukward unnatural lan- 
guage which prevails in moſt of our 
modern tragedies. 

Mr. Voltaire obſerves very juſtly of 
ſome authors, that they have done them- 
ſelves no good by endcavouring to be 
univerſal. It is a fooliſh enough piece 
of vanity to be fure tor it requires no 
great genius to write a ſpiritleis ode, an 
affected epiſtle, an nlp ſatire, a flat 
comedy, a cold tragedy, and even a 


flimſy, toppiſh, unintereſting epic poem. 


Shakeſpeare perhaps poſſeſſed the great- 
eſt compals of genius that ever man did, 
and could excel in every thing, from 


the nobleſt ſublime down to the bur. * 


leſque. 

In ſome ages the few people of ge- 
nius ought to publiſh juſt enough to 
ſhew what they could have done in bet- 
ter times: more is not worth their while, 

If there wants any thing beſides the 
applauſe of the beſt judges to eſtabliſh 

e reputation of your performance, it 
is the dillike of the worſt. For falſe 
taſte, whatever it may pretend, though 
it may even impoſe upon itlelt, at it's 
heart naturally hates true genius. 

I have heard talk of an Italian who 
thought the ſoldier in Vandyke's Beli- 
ſarius ſomething quite wonderful from 
a Flemiſh painter. It would feem he 
had never heard of one Rubens, a na- 
tive of Flanders, who, take him for all 
in all, weigh him in the niceſt balance, 
is perhaps inferior to few painters that 
Italy has produced. True taſte is al- 
ways — and naturally delights in 
true genius, without ever enquiring 
from what ſoil it ſprung. 

I have been told, that ſome French 
Abbe, whoſe name I forget, pronounces, 
with a very decifive air, that Shakeſpeare 
underſtood all the paſſions but bye.— 
Good God !-—Shakeſpeare not under- 
ſtand love Who does then?-- Voltaire? 

Love, anger, grief, all the paſſions 
are contagious. 

Love is the cauſe of moreindiſcretions 
in old people perhaps than in young. 

Dr. Swift ſays, that no wiſe man ever 


wiſhed himielf younger. The dean 


ln ſome ingenious Efays, which appeared a few years 2go in one of the daily papers, 
wit was called @ tal! faculty of the mind, There is ſomething odd in the expreſſion, but the 


meaning is good. 


D might 


* 
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might perhaps have excepted a man re- 

nowned or wiſdom, who ſeems to have 

been gloomy and unhappy in his latter 
ars merely for want of youth. 

Died by the fling of a ſuail would ſound 
oddly in the bills of mortality. Yet I 
have known a woman of beauty, ſenſe, 
and ſpirit, in love with one of the moſt 
inſipid fellows that ever glared weary 
ſtupidity from a large dead eye. Whence 


it appears, that the infatuation of Queen 


Mab in the Midſummer Night's Dream, 
however extravagant it ſeems, is not 
quite out of nature. 

As there have been many ſmall ob- 
ſervations made upon great claſſics, I 
mult take the liberty to venture one. 
Iago ends his deſcription of a good wo- 
man with 


She was a wight, if ever ſuch there were 


Here he ſtops, and Deſdemona aſks, 
T do what? It does not appear what 
leads her to this queſtion, except you 
add a little word, which ſeems to have 
dropt out of it's place here without be- 
ing miſſed.Suppoſe it was to be read 
thus : 


She was a wight, if ever ſuch there were, 
* ; 


Here the buffoon pauſes, to draw the 
lady into the queſtion, which it is now 
natural for her to make; and to give, 
what he is ready to add, it's full effect 
of ſurprizing and diſappointing archly. 


Togo. She that was ever fair, and never proud, 
Had wit at will, and yet waz never loud, &c, 


She was a wight, if ever ſuch there were, 
Tome 


Deſd. To do what? 
Tags. ——— fools, and chronicle ſmall. 


Why do the players, in the of 
Richard the Thid —— are 


me a horſe. It not only ſounds much 


better, but the meaning is, in m opi· 
nion, more warm and ſpirited as Ab 
in Shake ſpeare 
Give me another horſe — Bind up my 
wounds 


As I feel it, there is a kind of tame 
impropriety, or even abſurdity, in that 
action of Hamlet where he pulls out the 
two miniatures of his tather and uncle, 
It ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe, that 
Hamlet was ſtruck with the compariſon 
he makes between the two brothers, up. 
on caſting his eyes on their pictures, as 
they hang up in the apartment where 
this conterence paſſes with the queen, 
There is nat only more nature, more 
elegance, and dignity, in ſuppoſing it 
thus; but it gives occaſion to more paſ- 
ſionate and more graceful action, and is 
of conſequence likelier to be as Shake- 
ſpeare's imagination had conceived it. 

But I beg pardon for theſe trifles : 
and, in hopes that you may not all be 
ſo ill-natured as to take me at my word, 
ſhall conclude with a ſcrap of Latin 
that has, like many others, led a 
life; though it is almoſt as infipid 2 
thing of the kind as ever came uponthe 
town— —- 

Net bare novimus offe nibil, | 
Which, in plain Engliſh, means no 
more than that I am ſenſible all theſe 
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SKETCH XIX. 


OF BUSINESS. 


Should take the moſt hatural and 

agreeable life to conſiſt in a well-pro- 
portioned mixture of buſineſs, amuſe- 
ment and pleaſure. A life of mere dif- 
ſipation and pleaſure mult be expoled to 
many weary, tedious, inſipid hours; and 
haunted with reflections mortifying to 
an ingenuous mind. A. little butineſs 
is neceſſary to keep off the languor which 
attends idlene is, and to eee you for 
enjoying the hours of indulgence with a 
proper quickneſs of appetite. Unhappy 
the man who is obliged to live by the 
buſineſs to which he has taken an aver- 
fon: though perhaps not more miſerable 
than ſome independent people, who, 
having _— to do, have neither taſte 
nor genius to fill up their time agreeably. 


A keen turn to amuſement, and to the 
common drudging buſineſs of the world, 
I believe ſeldom meet in the ſame per- 
ſon. A ſtrong diſpoſition to ſelfith in- 
duftry, obtuſe ſenſations, (which are ſel- 
dom unattended with a proper ſhare of 
confidence) and a moderate d of 
diſcretion and judgment, are ſufficient, 
with the help of a very ſliglit education, 
to qualify almoſt any man to ſucceed in 
any buſinets. And it is evident, from 
numberleſs inſtances, that a man may 
arrive at the higheſt ſtation in ſome of 
the moſt ingenious profeſſions, by juſt 
the ſame kind of talents and arts as 
make an eminent taylor or a ſtay- 
maker. 


SKETCH XX. 


OF LUCK. 


FULAT fenfible, or at leaſt that 
1 plauſible, old r Quiſquis ſux 
Jertune faber oft, which in plain Engliſh 


neans that every #:an is the carpenter 


or bricklayer of kit evan fortune, is not to 
be admitted without a great many ex- 
ceptions ; for luck, good or had, All 
every now and then be mediling, in 

D 2 what 
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what regards the proſperity of ſuch rep- 
tiles, fark wile — / "ra humble 
Philolophers are pleaicd to reckon the 
race of human kind. 

Fortuna fave! fortiini—=" Fortune fa- 
* vours the brave, lays another. A 
thir1 'avs, Fortuna favet fotuis——* For- 
© tune favours fools. This laſt obſer- 
vation ieems to have more examples in 


it's fayour than both the other two; for 
fools and weak people, they ſay, are ge- 
nerally remarable for good luck. But 
though fortune interteres ever ſo evi. 
dently in their favour, few of them have 
the generoſity or gratitude to own it; 
alcribing, or what ought rather to be 
called imputing, their 1vccets entirely 
to their own ſuperior merit. 


SKETCH XXI. 


OF LARGE SOCIETIES. 


W HEN a great number of weak 


heads and bad hearts are col- 
lected into a maſs, they muſt naturally 
improve in vice and folly ; and very faſt 
too, if they are not kept in order by a 
wile diſcipline. It was probably from 
this conſideration, amongſt others, that 
in former times, a prince celebrated tor 
wiſlom thevght it an object of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to a whole kingdom, 
to put a ſtop at once to the furthergrowth 
of it's capital. In a very populous and 
over-grcwn city, eſpecially it it happens 
to be the ſeat of an exter.hve commerce, 
great multitudes of people without ei- 
ther education or good natural ſenſe, 
muſt grow rich, Theſe, in all popular 


diſſentions, will generally throw their 


weight into the wrong ſcale; will join 
the clamour againſt the moſt ſalutary 
meaſures; raving for things unreaſon- 
able, impraQicablz, and what,with bet- 
ter eyes, thèy would often ſee detrimental 
and pernicious to themſelves. Yet ſuch 
heads as theſe lead the reſt of the nation, 
who confider them as their true and in- 
corrupted tou on egg 1491 24" 
their vigilant guardians, their ſafe pro- 
teftors ; the ſoundeſt, ableſt, and moſt 
diſintereſted judges of whatever belongs 
to the man2gement of national affairs, 
God knows to what a contemptible de- 
gree they are miſtaken! For there is no 
thing more true, than that the inhabi- 
tants of a certain metropolis are, in ge- 
neral, not only the moſt brutal, indecent 


and immeral, but the moſt ſtupid and 


ignorant, of the whole people through- 
out the kingdom. 
Oh !—to zny one who icels for the 


honour anddignity of England, what a 
ſubject of ſhame and mortificationit muſt 
be, that the bad manners of thoſe who in- 
habit the capital, expoſe the whole na- 
tion to the contempt of all ſoreigners.— 
Oh! good God ! to the contempt of all 
Europe; who muſt naturally form an 
unjuſt opinion of the more civilized and 
more ſeniible people in all the moſt diſ. 
tant corners of the ＋ ＋ „from what 
— here. Where the maſter of the 
ouſe is a clown, the whole family par- 
takes in his diſgrace ; and is even apt to 
be infected by ay Pray dan't call the 
ple of this town Engliſhmen—for the 
onour of England, call them London- 
ers for ever—the yeſty dregs of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the frothy ſcumof 
every nation in Europe, of every pro- 
vince in America, fermenting with the 
Gorwk-ſpittleof Jamaica®,is their compo- 
ſition. Such Engliſhmen as theſe Lon- 
doners, good Heaven ! are the only real 
enemies of England ; which never can be 
ruined, but by their ſtupidity, their ab- 
ſurdity, their madneſs, and villainy. In 
this bleſſed meridan of Liberty, the 
French Proteflants too; whole fathers, 
within the memory of ſome that are yet 
alive, fed hither fr ſhelter from an in- 
human perſecution; are become,of a mcit 
humble colony of ſupplicaats, a gang of 
profligate ruifians, that madly an un- 
gratetully rebel againſt a government, to 
which they owed their protection then, 
and do to this day. In their own orginal 
country, the wheel, inſtead of the gal- 
lows, would long ago have put an 
to {hz turbulence. 


. ; 3 
* This is the nzme by which the country people in Scotland call the white frothy ſub- 
A-1ce, the neft. in which the *nats eggs are hatched amongſt the branches of the ſorrel and 


other plants. Coro is their commoa word for C:ckew, 
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SKETCH XXI. 


vox POPULI VOX DEL, 


HIS ſentence muſt have been firſt 
roared out by an impudent leader 
of jome villainous faction: and it is ſur- 
prizing that even the implicit indolence 
of {enfible people ſhould, to this day, 
have permitted it to paſswithout the leaſt 
examination. What? — The cry of the 
Pupid, ignorant, profane populace, who 
conflitute the great majority of mankind, 
the voice of God !—Heaven preſerve us 
But this horrible blaſphemy has been 
ſo long familiar to our cars, that we hear 
it without ſhuddering, and even acqui- 
eſce in it. It thote blind gentry are ever 
in the right, it muſt be by chance, and 
they have only ſtumbled upon it. The 
tools of knaves mult always be in the 
wrong; and, even when left to them- 
ſelves, the multitude hardly ever fail to 
be miſtaken. 
For inſtance: of all thoſe who have, in 
almoſt every various denomination, from 
time to time, become favourites with the 


rulgar here, great and ſmall, within this 


— century, how few will be remem- 
red in the next, except with cont 

and intamy! Ot thoſe idols, trom the 
moſt gxalted ſtations downward to the 
meanett ; from the monarc\'s palace 
down to the tradelman's kitchen, how 
few have not already ſurvived their falls 
renown, rotted alive, and difcovered 
their deformities naked enough to be 
perceived by the blindeſt populace that 
ever diſgraced human nature! who, at 
the ſame time, are never by any experi- 
ence, any diſappointments, or the moſt 
flagrant diſcoveries, to be cured of their 
natural propenſity to. this abſurd and 
fatal idolatry, This ſtupid idolatry is 
indeed_ the only religion that now re- 
mains to them. Yet, void as they are 
both of religion and morals, any cun- 
ning impudent knave might ſo operate 
upon their ſtupidity and ignorance, as 
to throw them all into a holy ferment 
again, by ſcreaming out that the church 
it in danger. 


SKETCH XXIII. 


OF THE PRESS. 


TH E Liberty of the Preſs ts gone, 

was not long ago wantonly bawled 
out every night and morning from the 
lurking holes of Grub Street, from the 
Fleet, the King's Bench, the Marſhal- 
ſea, and perhaps from Newgate itſelf, 
by a parcel of factious ſcribblers ; who, 
at the ſame time, were weekly and daily 
flinging about ſach indecent abuſe, and 
fuch impudent pernicious hes, as no 
wite government, except the preſent, 
in any country, or in any age, would, 
for it's own dignity, or the peace, har- 
mony, and happineſs of ſociety, have 
ſuffered. That the Liberty of the Preſs 
is gone, was, indeed, too true, at the 
time when this impudent difingenuous 
complaint was the moſt clamorous-- 
But how? and in what ſenſe The 
daily and week ly conveyers of political 


intelligence, had, for a — time, 
almoſt univerſally, as I am told, ſhut 
up their channels to truth and common 
ſenſe ; at leaſt, they ſeldom ſuffered any 
thing of that kind to paſs. They con- 
veyed nothing almoſt but impudent 
lyes, nonſenſe, and villainy ; which 
indeed is too much the cale to this 


day. 

I have for a long time, in ſad earneſt, 
conſidered the art of printing as a moit 
pernicious inventicn. , It puts it in the 
power of every blockhead and ſcoun- 
drel to propagate ſtupidity, brutality, 
bad morals, deceit, and impoſture, 
throughout the land. In ſhort, the 


preſent indecency and licentiouſneſs of 


the Preſs, moſt evidently tends to the 
aboliſhing of it's Liberty, and that of 
the whole nation. 


SEETCH 
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SKETCH XXIV. 


OF THE POOR, 


I N — country, opulent or not, it is 
a diſgrace to government, that any 
one, who dares to claim it's protection, 
ſnould ever periſh for want of neceſſa- 
ries. There ought to be no diſtreſs 
from want. Employ the Poor that are 
able to work; ſupply the infirm and ſu- 
perannuated with a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence. The greateſt miſeries of life are 
often not to be cured, not even to be 
ſoothed, by all the advantages of wealth. 
And what a ſhameful inhuman crime it 


is to neglect thoſe to which a wiſe po- 


lice could always apply an infallible re- 
medy ! 
I fay again, there ought to be no diſ- 
treſs from want. Employ your Poor 
that are able to work. But we cannot 
oblige a free-born Britain to work, if 
he is ever ſo poor—God forbid But 
why? You can confine this ſon of 
freedom in a naſty gaol for a trifling 
debt; you can ſend him to Tyburn for 
a pitiful theft; and yet you cannot 
oblige him to make himſelf happy, by 
earning a comfortable livelihood in the 
way of honaſt induſtry. Very true; 
for, as a free Briton, the pooreſt man 
is {till his own maſter,,-Y ou mean, he 


has a right to make himſelf extremeſy 
miſerable? But what right has he 
to recline himſelf an uſeleſs burden 
upon ſociety ? You'll ſay that ſociety 
may leave him to ſtarve; as it often 
does. But what's the good of that? 
The miſerable wretch goes to the dogs; 
and ſociety loſes a hand that might have 
been of-ſome uſe. Pray, — do you 
ſend your boys to ſchool ? Why, ſure- 
ly, to learn to read and write, and qua- 
lify themſelves for buſineſs, in one 
ſhape or another,—Would not they 
rather paſs their time in play, d'ye 
think I ſuppoſe they would; but their 
maſters won't ſuffer them to be idle, 
Well, thoſe idle fools we talk of are al- 
ways children; and ought to be ſub- 
mitted to any authority, that kindly 
obliges them to be buſy for their own 
_—_— 

n a 9 country, whoſe 
plan of police is, perhaps, the moſt per- 
fect that ever human wiſdom contrived, 
and the beſt executed, the pooreſt crea- 
ture that can work is not ſuffered to 
be idle ; the pooreſt creature that can- 
not work is not left to ſtaxve. p 


SKETCH XXV. 


AN ANECDOTE, 


1 Am naturally fond of ſtrangers; 


and, where all other circumſtances 
are equal, ſhould find myſelf diſpoſed to 
pay them more or leſs attention in pro- 
portion to their diſtance from home. 
Where all things elſe are equal, in per- 
forming any little duties of benevolence 
within my power, I ſhould prefer a 
German to a Hollander or a Frenchman ; 
a Greek, a Ruſſian, or a Turk, to a 
German; a Perſian to a Turk; and ſo 
on to the utmoſt limits of the Eaſt.— Of 
all the people upon earth, the Aſiatics 
appear to me the moſt amiable, noble, 
and generous : they, ſeem the moſt poſ- 
ſeſſed with that virtuous heroic enthu- 
ſiaſin, which exalts human nature to it's 


higheſt degree of ſublimity. One late 


well-atteſted inſtance of their generous 
humanity may perhaps not be too tire- 
ſome to the impatient reader. The gen- 
tleman is but lately dead who favoured 
me with the following relation of a fact 
which deſerves to be more generally 
known; and I give it in his owa 
words. 

© In the year 1730, the Prince George, 
Captain Croſs, from Bengal and Surat 
to Canton, was drove into Juncum Bay, 
on the coaſt of China, in a hard gale ot 
wind, of ſuch force as to make the iu- 
percargoes, Meſſrs. Stephenſon and 
Harriſon, with Mr. Alex. Wedderburn, 
purſer, go aſhore in the 8 in 
order to get a pilot, and ſuch ot her help 


as their diſtreſs then required. The 
wind 


- 
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wind all that night blowing fiercer, 
next morning they were told the ſhi 
was loſt, which they ſoon perceiv 
to be too true. The Mandarine of that 
diſtrict immediately ordered, that the 
fore-mentioned gentlemen, with Mr. 
Barlow, fourth mate, who then acted as 
coxſwain of the pinnace, and the Laſ- 


cars, ſhould be provided with lodgings, 


and all proper accommodation ; and 
that every part of the wreck, and all the 

s that could be ſaved, ſhould be 
carefully gathered together, and put into 
2 ſecure place for them; all which was 
faithfully performed. The generous 
Mandarine's humanity did not end here ; 
for he ordered a preſent of 350 tale * to 
Mr. Stephenſon, 300 to Mr. Harriſon, 
250 to Mr. Wedderburn, 200 torMr; 


Barlow, and to each Laſcar as much as 


was reckoned equal to their full wages, 
had the voyage been performed in the 
uſual time: and, at their departure, gave 
them an order ou 7 Pekin 
ſor carriages, gings, rovi- 
tons, — urig inthelr way 
to Canton, 

„One would be glad to know, upon 
wat Chriſtlan more any ſhipwrecked 
crew could hade met with ſuch humane 
and generous. treatment. What till 
the more heightens the merit of this 
noble behaviour, it is well known that 
the Chineſe are notatall tond of trading 
with the Europeans ; and it is probable 
enough, that ſome other eaſtern nations 
may, in time, become as ſhy of them, 


f 
* 


OR want of intelligence, or can- 
dour, or perhaps ot both, there is 
uten too great a mixture of fable in hiſ- 
tory, On the other hand, it is not un- 
realonable to ſuppoſe, that there is more 
due hiſtory amongſt the fables of the 
acient poets than we generally imagine. 
And to compare the hiſtorian with the 
feet, the latter ſeems not only the molt 
mertaining, but the moſt inſtructive, 
tt moſt ingenious, and moſt honeſt of 
de two; as he does not even expect your 
telief of every great and wonderful 
at or action he relates. The mixture 


0 Thaes Tale are equal in value to one pound ſterling. 


tem experience, as the ſagacious Chi- 
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neſe have always been from theory and 


ſpeculation. 

* As generous deeds do not appear 
every day, even in the moſt ſenſible, the 
moſt virtuous, and moſt magnificent 
ot all poiſible ages; there is room here to 
pay lome proper reipe&t to a late act of 

umanity in the preſent 'Emperor of 
Morocco; which the tollowing extract 
from his letter to the Grand Maſter of 
Malta will explain : 

In the name of God, the ſole AL 
mighty. To the Prince of Malta, 
Grand Maſter of the Religion of St. 
John, and to all his Crack the Em- 
peror of Morocco, Fez, Mequinez, &c. 
wiſhes health and prolperity. In com- 

Tuan llaves, who 


— of leveral 
ve long been in my poſſeſſion, and 


have never yet been demanued ot me, 1 


ſend them all to be preſented to you by 
my ſecretary Abladi Salciti: by this 
mtans, 13 myſelt at once the 
double ſatisfaction of making you a 
preſent, and of reſtoring liberty to thoſe 
unfortunate people. It you had no 
captives of ours in your poſſeſſion, I 
ſhould deſire nothing ot you in return ; 
but as I know that you have, I ſhall with 
t plealure receive iueh as you may 
pleaſed to ſend me. 
Along with this letter the Em 
ſent thirty- even Chriſtian ſlaves; and 
that the Grand-Maiter of Malta re- 
turned exactly the ſame number of Ma- 
hometan captives, muſt have been owing 
to his having had no more. DIY 


\ SKETCH XXVI 


OF FABLE AND WNSTORY. 


of evident undiſguiſed improbalities, 
and what the critics] think cllthe mar- 
wvellous in Homer, has, in too great a 
meaſure, weakened his credit as an hiſ. 
torian, Though even in this capaci 
he has, perhaps, ſhewn himſelf muc 
ſuperior, in candour and impartiality, 
to many at leaſt of our modern hiſtory. 
writers. In ſupport of this obſervation, 
Lean hardly think it neceſſary to take 
notice, that he has in general repreſented 
more worthy, amiable, and heroie cha- 
rafters, amongſt the Trojan heroes, 
than in thoſe of his own country. 


His 


1 — 


* 


His commentators, I am told, have 
here and there been ſtruck with tome 
limpſes of true hiſtory in the Iliad and 
the Gade - And indeed I ſhould ima- 
gipe, that Nis narration in each of thoe 
ms was built upon lolid tacts; en- 
vened with fable only to make it the 
more entertaining and wondertiul ; and, 
with the heighten ing of every ornament 
to exalt an Liktory into 2 porm. One 
icular circumſtance, which I don't 

ow that any of thele commentators 
has abſerved in this light, ſeems ſtrongly 
to favour. ſuch a conjecture. he 


bero of the Odyſſay, atter having, with 


great brayery and addreis, demoliſhed 
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the profiigate ſuitors, puts the 
female atieRnants, who might — 
* conecred in the riots of tis 


huule, upon the ſhocking office oi re. 


moving the bodies of their tlaughtered 
lovers; and as ſoon as they have, b 
his orders, ſwabbed the blowdy hall, be 
hangs them all up in a ſtring againlt che 
wall of the court. Homer couid never 
have made the hero ot his poem guilty 
of ſuch an indecent unmanly piece of 
cruelty ; but found himielt obl. ged, by 
his attachment to true hiſtory, to re. 
cord it as a real atchievement ot the 
bard-heared Ulyſſes. 


SKETCH XXVII 


THE STUDY QF HISTORY, 


ISTORY is, in general, an un- 
comforable fatiguing journey 
through a flat inſipid country; a tale 
too long for human patience. And 
after all, for want of 4 1 ee and 
candour in the writers of hiſtory, you 
can ſeldom truſt to it's veracity, What 
ifferent accounts are given of events 
at have happened even in our own 
times | For my part, I find myſelf 
muck diſpoſed to be an infidel as to 
many diſputed points of hiſtory. A 
battie is an — of ſuch contuſion, 
that few, even of thoſe who have been 
concerned it it, can explain it's cir- 
eumttances, or fairly recolle& them. 


It is ſometimes as much as you can do 
to diſcaver which army gained the vic- 


tory. But what is yet more ſurpriſing, 
it has happened, that ſome very con- 
22 characters in hiſtory have hen 

falſely repreſented, that the moſt 
worthleis and contemptible continue to 
be regarded with admiration ; while the 
beſt and the moſt amiable are conſidered 
with deteftation and abhorrence. 

A lively ſpirited relation of a formi- 
dable conſpiracy, an important revolu- 


tion, or any other intereſting event, 


may afford a very agreeable entertain- 
ment. But human life is too thort ; 


and it requires all the phlegmatic pa-. 


tience of a well fed lawyer, to att 
to 2 long, drawling, inſipid ſtory, it it 
was ever fo true. Livy is far from be- 


* Dura Den. 


ing a heavy, loitering, dozing, ſtory- 
teller. His ſubject 2. with 2 
eat variety of entertaining events, 
Yotwithitanding his extravagant profu- 
ſion of coxcomical ornaments, ig very 
peeches made by himſelt for peo- 
—— ſpoke do, he E:fpatches 
the affairs of a prodigious empire, 
throughout a E. century of perpe. 
tual action, in much leſs than halt the 
number of pages than one 9; ry ve 
reign of a kingof France or of England 
has colt to fome laborious compilers. 
And yet, for all the ſpirit, elegance, 
and dignity of. his narration, perhaps 
there are not many now alive who have 
had perſeverance enough. to attend the 
great Latin hiſtorian to, the end of bis 
tale; even ſhortened as it is by the in- 
juries of chance and time. 
do much for hiſtory as an amuſement. 
As to it's uſe towards qualifying 3 
ſtateſman for the management ot pub- 
lick affairs, Itake it to be very incot- 
ſiderable. A general acquaintance wich 
the hiſtory of his own country is per. 
haps enough for a prime minifler ; and 
ſome, I am told, have made a tolerable 
ſhift to ſtumble on for many years with- 
out even that. With a proper ſhare © 
ſagacity, reſolution, activity, and a. 
dreſs, an honeſt ſtateſman might, in 
the moſt troubleſome times, do gica 
things for bis country; though he had 
never turned over one leaf of eithe 


Livy 
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Livy, Tacitus, or Salluſt. Mean time, 
alluſions and references to antient hiſto- 
ry have long been ſucceſsfully em- 
pioyed to give ſome credit, with an air 
of conlequence and dignity, to the 
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deluſtve lucubrations of your ſtate em- 
piricks, and their win | journeymen. 
And this ſeems to be the only advantage 


which our ſtateſmen have ever yet drawn 
from the ſtudy of hittory, . 


SKETCH XXVIII. 


my OF FAME, 


HERE is as much variety of 


taſte in this capital article of hap- 
pineſs, as in any thingelſe. For there 
are multitudes who wonld be athamed 
of a virtuous renown, and proud of 
what they would think a glorious vil- 
lainy. An inhuman, diſlolute, aban- 
doned villain will naturally admire the 
character of a Tiberius, a Nero, or a 
Domitian; and perhaps, without much 
alfectation, deſpiſe that of a Titus or a 
Trajan, 


If you are not perfectly indifferent as 
to the good opinion of the mob, you are 
one of them yourſelf, Their opinion, 
as far as all politick views are out of 
the queſtion, is much below the conſi- 
dert ion of every man who has any to- 
lerable ſhare of underſtanding. But he 
who is above the opinion of the better and 
more ſenſible part of mankind ; he who 
does not regard it with the utmoſt reve- 
rence ; is molt certainly capable of every 
thing that is baſe and villainous. 


SKETCH XXIX. 


OF REVENGE. 


"HE gratification of this paſſion in 
T the beads of a —— a 
perion of moderation and. humanity, 
will hardly ever, in cold blood, exceed 
the baunds of an exact retaliation. ' So 
far I ſhould'reckon it juſt, and a pro- 
per ſupplement. to the laws; which af- 
tord no redreſs in many caſes of the 
moſt inſupportable injuſtice, I could 
perhaps forgive an act of villainy which 
is not cogniſable by the laws —but I 
don't chule it; it is againſt my princi- 
ples; it is weak, impolitick, and abſurd, 


* 


In ſuch caſes, you have nothing but the 
fearful apprehenſions of your own re- 
ſentment, to keep raſcals in awe. 

1 of juſt vengeance is a terror 
to evil doers ; and contributes ſomewhat 
to the ſafety of honeſt and inoffenſive 
people: perhaps it might even to the 
ſtability of government; if it ſhould 
ever become ſa deſpicably weak, ſo tot- 
tering and paralytick, as tamely to 
bear the inſults of an abandoned, ſtupid, 
cowardly populace, 


SKETCH XXX. 


OF BLASPHEMY. 


HERE is a ſet of vain crazy mor- 
tals, I was going to ſay half- 


witted fellows, but that would be too 


great a compliment : fools, that attempt 


to ſhine by talking blaſphemy. Good 


God! it would be a ſmall triumph- to 
outſhine all thoſe geniuſes in that ſtile, 


I fear the thunder at leaſt as little as 


any of thoſe indecent reprobates ; hut I 
cannot be ſo ſtupidly ungrateful, as to 
inſult the adorable Author of my being, 
ind all the pleaſures of my lite, There 


| — 


conceive the 
- univerſe; the 


ſurely needs very little wit to ridicule 
the ideal God of the vulgar; who 
ndous Creator of the 
— mighty Spirit, who has 
produce every thing that is good 
great and beautiful ; to be a teſty, ill 


natured old man, vith a long heard © 


After all, to give the devil his due; 
a knave, who is always at bottom a 
tool, as indeed moſt of us are, is of all 


animals the lea& unpardonable for com- 


plaining of his Maker. nie 
| — SKETCH 
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of eternity. 
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SKETCH XXXI. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, * 


| HAT we call Evil, as well as 

i every thing that is good, moſt 
certainlyſprung from the great Fountain 
et all exiſtence. Heaven, which gave us 
corn, wine, and oil, ſent us alio war, 
famine, and peſtilence. The moſt per- 
nicious things have their uſes ; and the 
rankeſt poitons, ikilfully managed, 
prove the moſt powertul medicines. 

In moral lite, a perfect character 
would be a monſter; at leaſt I ſhould 
hardly chuſe the ſociety of a man who 
was above all human weakneſſes. The 
amiable, medium of virtue, to the beſt 
of my apprehenſion, lies between a 
rigid, ſevere, minute, exact, over ſeru- 
pulous ſanctity, and a diſſolute 3 
gacy. It avoids the one, as diſagree- 
able, uncomfortable, and forbidding ; 
the other, as indecent, ſhocking, and 
contemptible. N 

I humbly conceĩve, that there cannot 
be much x Br wan in a ſtate that is not, 


In one ſhape or another, obnoxious to 


— 
Immutable happineſs. The heathen 
elyfium has nothing to recommend it 
but eaſe and tranquillity ; green fields 
and ſerene weather; which one would 
wiſh ſometimes to change for a ſtorm. 
The happy heroes there are . of 
mere loungers; inſipid murderers of 
nme; or rather, uſeleſs trifling waſters 
It is difficult to imagine 
any thing fo tireſome as their condition. 
The Mahometan paradiſe is flattering 
indeed as to one article of pleaſure; 
but that is hardly —_— even 
love itſelf may, once in forty or fifty 
years, ſigh for a truce of a few hours ; 
at leaſt for a little variety. Without 
variety, life is inſipid in this world: 
ieſt ſituation in the next 

ſſibly enough be Somewhat ex- 
poſed to dilagreeable rubs ; that it may 
not ſink into a ſtate of infipid diſſipa- 
You all 
ible riots and combuſ- 
tions broke out in heaven at the time 


in; and that none but the Almi 


_ that Old Satan,orhis SulphurcousHigh- * 
. neſs, (according to the title with which 
he has lately been dignified by a pulpit 
- orator) loſt 4 


is wits, and rebelled againſt 


_ almighty power, What ſquabbles may 


have happened there ũnce, Heaven 
knows; as all hiſtorical intelligenct 
from thence has been ſhut up ever ſince 
the ceſſation of inſpired writing. 

In ſhort, the Chriſtian Hades, with 
a tolerable mixture of yariety, would 
be a more eligible ſituatiop, than either 
the heathen Elyſium, or the Paradiſe of 
Mahomet. To fry for ever under the 
dog-days muſt be horrible. But with 
a reaſonable variety of cool air, freſh 
ſpring-water, iced cream, plenty of 
— Rheniſh, Old Hock, Moſelle, 

yder, Burgundy, and ſome other 
comfortable things, one might make 2 
tolerable ſhift there ; or even in Ja- 
maica itlelf, 

But to be very ſerious; without a 
certain mixture of what we call Evil, 
the beautiful and entertaining variety 
which the Almighty Creator exhibits 
both in the natural and moral world, 
muſt have been imperfect. If this mix- 
ture was not neceſſary to the beauty and 
perfection of nature, it muſt have been 
unavoidable. For it is beyond the 
power of God himſelf to perform things 
naturally impoſſible. There are num- 
berleſs — * both in the natural and 
moral world, which no more depend 


o 


- upon the will of God, than that two 


and two make four; or that a ſphere is 
more capacious than any other figureun- 
der the ſameextent of ſurface. A pro- 
[tr agg ſenſibility of pain, mutt, [ 

uppoſe, unavoidable attend that of 
pleaſure. God Almighty has given you 
ſenſe enough to take care of yourlelf; 
but, to be perfectly ſecured from burn- 
ing or drowning, you muſt have a world 
without either fire or water. 

To conclude; if the ways of God i 
man needed any windication, why may we 
not preſume that, ſuppoſing a mixture of 
real;evilto be unavoigdable,theAlmighty 
ſhould chuſe to admit ſome evil, rather 
than that there ſhould be no good]; to ex- 
pole his creatures to ſome chance of pain 
and miſery, rather than that there ſhould 
be no creation ; rather than that infinite 
ſpace, the ſcene of his ftupendoully 
. and moſt beautiful works, 

or ever remain waſte, empty, 
and deſolate? 
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SKETCH XXXIL 


OF FASCINATION, 


HE lan of the eyes is ſo ex- 
2 be — 2 at the 

frit glance. But the art by which the 
rattle- ſnake, and others of the ſerpent 
family, can ogle a hare into their for- 


. midable jaws, or, 


Drink _ the midft of heaven the ill-pois'd 
» 
might deſerve ſome conſideration. Some 
honeſt ſenſible naturaliſts appear confi- 
dent of the fact. For my part, though 
I have never yet ſeen it, frange as it 18, 
J have no right to ſay it is impoſſible. 
I can conceive a man in ſuch a ſtate of 
mind and circumſtances, as to find him- 


et tempt you towards the flood, my 


Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er it's baſe into the ſea 


— 


The very place puts Toys of deſperation 
Wibout more mie into every brain, 


That looks ſo many fathoms to the fea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

It I remember right, Montaigne, who 
does not ſeem to have beer: of a melan- 
choly complexion, ſomewhere ſays, that 
when he found himſelf upon the top of 
ſome hideous precipice in his mountain- 
ous neighbourhood, he had often felt 
an impulſe to leap down, The ſhocking 
fate of a young lady, who, according 
to report, within theſe two or three years, 


while ſhe was — the dreadful 


figure of a large ſhark, flipt out of the 
cabin-widow into the ſea, might poſ- 
ſibly enough have been owing to fins 
deſperate impulſe of this kind. 

As one would do any thing reaſonable 
to reſcue the memory of a great man 
from unjuſt reproach, I think it impoſ- 
ſible that Empedocles could have been 
ſo very weak, as by a fly ſlip out of 


this world, either to hope or wiſh to | 


paſs for one of the immortal ook The 
ollow ſurface might have failed him ; 


he might have ſlipt in by the mere chance 


of an unlucky ſep; he might have been 
ſuffocated by the 4 ſteam; or, 
on the brink of the burning gulph, he 
might naturally enough have grown 

iddy ; or have been ſeized with ſuch 
7; s of deſperation, as Shakeſpeare talks 
of: But neither envy, malice, nor jea- 
louſy, have the leaſt acquaintance with 


generolity or candour, 


SKETCH XXXIIL 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE UPON GENIUS, 


HERE are le fo bigoted to 
* ſome — — falſe 


opinions and prejudices, as indolently to 
farrender even their own ſenſations to 
them. There are in this iſland ſome 
renegadoes abſurd enough to tell you, 
that Britain lies at too t a diſtance 


- from the ſun to produce any Genius. It 


is really paying too much attention to 
ſuch taſteleſs, ignorant, ſuperficial con- 
noifſeurs, to 2 what country in 
Europe, what climate the neareſt to the 
lun, has diſplayed q richer bloom of Ge- 


nius, inalmoſt any department, than has 
ſpontaneouſly ſprung up in this foggy 
iſland ; without even any kind foſtering 
influences from the ſuperior powers 
excepting thoſe alone of Heaven and 
Nature. In what kind of Genius is this 
iſland inferior to any nation under the 
ſun! How many Geniuſes has the hap- 
py climate of Italy produced, in any 
ſhape, ſince the days of Auguſtus? 
The genial fruitful latitude of Greece 
has now lain quite fallow for near two 
thouſand years, _ ſhould be aſhamed 
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to boaſt of, or even to own her noble, ge- 
nerous, her delightful Cervantes, whom 
ſhe pitifully ſuffered to ſtarve. But what 
great Genĩuſes has ever the warm climate 
of Atrica produced? from the coaſt of 
Barbary to that of Guinea? from the 
mouth of the Nile to the Cape of Good- 


Hope? 
Fhere are perhaps only two arts in 


which this iſland yields to any climate, 
however near the ſun. It appears that 
the vaineſt Romans did not pretend to 
vie with the Greeks in ſtatuary, Yet, 
what artiſts in that way has modern 
Italy produced ſuperior, or even equal 


to thoſe of old Rome? Very few, L 


believe, and if it was not for Michael 
Angelo, perhaps one might venture to 
ſay none; though Italy, I ſuppoſe, lies 
as near the ſun as it did eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. If the Engliſh have 
non hĩtherto excelled in painting, it may 
be imputed to circumſtances that need 
no explanation. But, notwithſtanding 
all the obſtacles to true Genius in this 
iſland, it has, within theſe few years, 
loſt a painter of ſingular excellence; as 
natural and A T'il venture to 
fay it, in the comic and familiarly moral 
ſtyle, as Raphael was in the ſerious and 
ſublime. And you may wait many 
centuries before ſuch another flower 
blows in amy climate. I reckon that ſtill, 


even in this age, our iſland may hoaſt of 


ſeveral geniuſes, who, for inſtance, in per- 


trait e s excel every painter in Eu- 


rope ſince the days of Vandyke: to whom 
unprejudiced poſterity may find them at 


leaſt equal ; ſome perhaps ſuperior. We 


have ſome too who are admirable in 
landſkip.—But theſe geniuſes are fill 
alive; and ſome of them may be ſeen at 
a coffee-houle, where they look much 
like other people. A hundred years 
hence, a connoiſſeur may probably 
enough wiſh to make a journey of a 
thouſand miles to ſee them ; and woul 
be gloriouſly happy, on his return home, 
to tel] his neighbours he had ſhook them 
by the hand. As to hiſtory itſelf, be. 
ſide ſome promiſing ſpecimens of it at 
home, perhaps even this barren age has 
produced a genius, not indeed of Britiſh 
growth; unpatronized, and at preſent 
almoſt unknown; who may live to aſto- 
niſh, to terrify, and delight all Europe, 
Byt true genius is ſuch an uncommon 
production of nature, and is ſo much 
ſuperior to all quackiſh arts of recom- 
mending itſelf, that when it does appear, 
it is no wonder that a generation of 
people without taſte do not know it. 
Genius may ſhoot up in a land quite 
inhoſpitable to it ; it may perhaps even 
blaſſom in the moſt ungenial - ſeaſon. 
But the roſe-buſh that diiplays it's bluſh- 
ing honours in the face of 4. ſurly un- 
comfortable caſt wind, muſt have ſprung 


from a root of no ſmall vigour. In 2 


certain iſland, the foſtering indulgences 
and kind attention which the narciſſus, 
the gilly-flower, the tuberoſe, the Cape 
jeſſamin, and all the delicate flowers that 
adorn the garden, deſerve and 05 par ; 
are moſt abſurdly and pernicionlly be- 
ſtowed upon ragwort, jack of the hedge, 
rieſt's what d'ye call it, biſhops weed, 
— nightſhade, and henbane. 


SKETCH XXXIV. 


a THE TASTE OF THE PRESENT AGE, 


MONGST many other diſtin- 
A guiſking marks ot a ſtupid age, a 
bad crop of men, I have been told that, 
the taſte in writing was never fo falſe as 
at preſent. If it is really fo, it may per- 


haps be owing to a prodigious ſwarm of 


inſipid traſhy writers: amongit whom 
there are ſome ho pretend to dictate to 
the public as critics, though they hardly 
ever fail to be miſtaken. But their dog- 
matic impudence, and ſomething like a 
ſcientific air ot talking the molt palpable 
non ſenſe, impoſes upon great numbers 


ot people, who really poſſels a conſider- 


able ſhare, of natural Taſte ; of which 
at the lame time they are ſo little con- 
ſcious, as toſutfer themſelves paſlivelyto 
be miſled by thoſe blundering guides. 
A Taſte worth cultivating is to be im- 
proved and preſerved by reading only 
the beſt writers. But whoever, after 
queuing a ſatire of Horace, even in the 
ulleſt Engliſh tranſlation, can reliſh the 
ſtupid abutle, of a-blackguard rhymſter, 
may as well indulgg the natural depra- 
vity of his Taſte, and riot tor lite upon 
diſtiller's grains. 
But the Taſte in writing is not, _ 
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not be worſe, than it is in muſic, as well 
as in all theatrical entertainments. In 
architecture, indeed, there are ſome ele- 
gant and magnificent works ariſing, at 
a very proper time, to reſtore the nation 
to ſome credit with it's neighhours in 
this article; after it's having been ex- 
poſed to ſuch repeated diſgraces by a tri- 
umvirate of aukward clumly piles, that 
are not aſhamed to ſhew their ſtupid 
heads in the neighbourhood of White- 
hall: and one more, that ought to be 
demoliſhed, if it was for no other reaſon 
but to reſtore the view of an elegant 
church, which has now for many years 
been buried alive behind the Manſion 
Houſe. 

It is, indeed, ſome comfort, that while 
Taſte and Genius happen to be very falſe 
and impotent in moſt of the fine arts, 
they are not ſoin all. The arts of gar- 
dening, particularly, and the elegant 
plan of a farm, have of late years diſ- 
played themſelves in a few ſpots to 


greater advantage in England, than per- 


haps ever before in any part of Europe. 
This is, indeed, very far from being 
univerlal; and ſome gardens, admired 
and celebrated ſtill, are ſo ſmoothly regu- 
hr, ſo over-planted,and fo erouded with 
affected, impertinent, ridiculous orna- 
ments of temples, ruins, pyramids; obe- 
liks, ſtatues, and a thouſand other con- 
temptible whims, that a continuation of 
the ſame ground, in it's rude natural 
ſtate, is infinitely more delightful. You 
mult often have ſeen fine ſituations 
ruined with coſtly pretences to improve- 
nent. The moſt noble and romantic 
btuation of any gardens I have ſeen, is 


near Chepſtow : and the gentleman who 
poſleſſes that delightful ſpot, has ſhewn 
2 judgment and a true taſte, in med- 
ling fo little with Nature, where ſhe 
wanted ſo little help. | 
This is one happy inſtance of an ad- 
mirahle fituation, where nature is mo- 
deftly and judiciouſly improved; not 
hurt, by art. An oppoſite inſtance of 
what art, ſkill, and tatte, may produce, 
without any particular advantages of 
ures or htuation, is moſt agreeably 
iſplayed in the royal gardens at Kew. 
There you find an extent of flat ground, 
ſo eaſiiy, agreeably, and unaffeRed 
broken, that you would think it impot- 
ſible to alter it but to the worſe. To 
paſs without any notice the agreeable 
and the elegant pieces of architecture, 
which without crouding adorn thoſe de- 
lightfulgardens, perhaps there is not a 
phyſic- garden in Europe where any bo- 
taniſt can be more agrecablyentertained, 
as to the variety of curious plants. But 
there is ſomething new, as far as I knows 
and particularly ingenious here, in the 
diſpoſition and menagement of them, 
Thote that naturally delight in the 
rocks, and the dry hungry ſoil, are here 
planted upon ridges ot artificial rocky 
work; where they ſhew all the luxuri- 
ance of vegetation that they could 
amongſt the Alps, the Pyrenees, or the 
Andes. While a very ditferent tribe, 
the Aquatics, diſplay themſelves in a 
large ciſtern, where they are conſtantly 
ſupplied with their beſt and mott natural 
nouriſhment, the rain water, conveyed 
to them trom the eves of the richeſt 
green-houſe I have ever ſeen. 


SKETCH xxxv. 


OF THE DRAMATIC UNITIZS., 


* 
| Suppoſe few architects will deny that 


walls, doors, windows, a roof and 
chimneys, are neceſſary to a convenient 
habitation. In my opinion, a ſtrict ad- 
herence to the three Unities, as they are 
eſtabliſned upon the firm foundation of 
good ſenſe, is not leſs neceſſary in the 
tructure of hoth Trage ty and Comedy; 
which 6therways, eſpecially as repre- 
knted upon the itage, are irregular, flo- 
renly, blundering, abſurd, and impro- 
dable. And that w_ we are not ſhock - 
ob at the daily treſpaſſes againſt them, is 
v#ing to cu and Shakeſpeare. But 


it requires ſo much art to fill up five acta 
of a phy with the buſineſs of one ſingle 
intereſting event ; without one ſcene that 
is not neceſſary to torward it ; without 
the leaſt change of place ; and without 
exceeding the time of repreſentation; or 
even the compals of — hours, which 
is permitted by the courteſy of the cri- 
tics ; that it is no wonder moſt of our 
dramatic writers affect to deſpile rules ſo 
difficult to practiſe. ö 
The three great French dramatic 
ts, Corncille, Racine, and Moliere, 
ve in this article been much more ſuc- 
| celsful 


ceſsful than the Engliſh: amongſt whom, 
if you except Ben Johnſon in three or 
four of his capital pieces, I am afraid 
we ſhall find very few who have built 
upon a regular plan; which is exactly the 
fame thing to a play, as compoſition is 
to 2 hiſtory in painting. Shakeſpeare, 
indeed, without one perfe& plan, has 
perhaps excelled all other dramatic poets 
2s to detached ſcenes. But he was a 
wonder !—His deep knowledge of his 
man nature, his prodigious variety of 
fancy and invention, and of characters 
drawn with the ftrongeſt, trueſt, and 


/ moſt exquiſite ſtrokes, obli 7 you to for- 


get his moſt violent irregularities. How- 


| ever, to compare two ſtupendous ge- 


yinſes in different departments ; Shake- 
ſprare, for this mere diſregardof plan, ap- 
ow ſs perfect than Raphael; who has 

ightened the trueſt and moſt maſterly 
wepreiſtons in his various characters, by 
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the advantages of a compoſition the 
moſt auguſt and ſuperb imaginable, 
where it was proper; and always the 
moſt elegant, eaſy, happy and natural. 

The Samſon Agoniſtes of Milton 
was, it ſeems, recommended by a cele- 
brated prelate to Mr. Pope, as a per. 
formance that he might eaſily mould 
into a perfect model of Tragedy.—A 
moſt deſperate taſk For, befides that 
the dialogue in Samſon is for the greateſt 
part dry, metaphyſical, pedantic, and 
reads like a ſtarched, laborious, ſlaviſh 
tranſlation from Euripides; I cannot 
help thinking, with all due deference to 
2—— the B-— of Rocheſter, that 
the Samſon Agoniſtes is no more to 2 
Tragedy, than a long Farce of one act 
would be to a Comedy. For the ſtage, 
if I remember right, is never once clear. 
ed of the perſons introduced from tht 
firſt ſcene to the laſt. 


SKETCH XXXVI. 


Ly 


Otwithſtanding the opinionof ſome 

old critic,that a pore bp. ay is 
the nobleſt product ion of which the h - 
man wit is capable; it has long been a ſub- 
jeR of learned diſpute, whether a perfect 
Comedy was not the more difficult un- 
dertaking of the two. The great majority 
of judges, whoare not always in the right, 
have, I believe, ſtill given the preference 
to Comedy in this reſpect. They tell 
you, that as Comedy is a repreſentation 
of common life, and incidents that are 
expoſed to daily obſervation, it muſt be 
a work of more difficult execucion ; fince 


moſt people truly are qualified to judge 


of what is natural in common life. But 
are we not equally judges of natural ex- 
preſſions in caſes of the moſt tragical 

iſtreſs? even in the moſt exalted per- 
fonages ? What ſhould hinder ?—Do the 
paſſions operate differently in fimilar ſi- 


tuations, according to the different ranks 


of mankind? A king or an emperor 
may, upon occaſion, be as much en- 
raged as a chafed dray- man; only he'll 
expreſs his anger with more dignity, 
and in more decent language. 

It is, nodoubt, equally the buſineſs 
of Tragedy and Comedy to repreſent 
life and characters naturally. And we 


have as good a right to expect true pic · 


language, 


OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY, 


tures of nature from the one as from the 
other. 

Mean time, I . the working 
up of a Tragedy to be by many 
degrees the more difficult and arduous 
taſk of the two. Except you think the 
ſublime productions of Raphael required 
leſs genius than thoſe of Hogarthʒ whom 
I would never be underſtood to mention 
but in terms of great efteem and admi- 
ration, How many tolerable comedies 
have we ſeen for one tragedy ; in which 
the paſſions are naturally repreſented, 
and expreſſed with propriety and ſpirit? 
Mouthing, big words, turgid unnatural 

— affected ſentiments, are 
nothing to the purpoſe ; inſtead of mov- 
ing the paſſions, they only create cone 
tempt and diſguſt in people of proper 
feelings. I would afk, How many very 
good comic romances have appeared in 
the European languages for one to- 
lerable epic poem ? Let me aſk again, 
How many excellent comedians of both 
ſexes have ap upon the Engliſh 

» within the memory of many now 


living, for one that has excelled in Tra- 
> 


4 F 
As to what Moliere ſays upon this 
ſubje&, I think it is in his Critique de 
O Ecole des Femmes, it amounts to na 
, : More 


ne act 
ſtage, 
clear- 


m tht 


more than this; that it is much eaſier 
to write a bad Tragedy than a good 
Comedy; which I ſuppoſe will be rea- 
dily granted. | 

After all, I believe it muſt be allowed, 
that a loud, ranting, declamatory Tra- 


„in which nature is perpetuall 
eptat the truncheon's end; Lan oy the al. 
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ſiſtance eſpecially of magnificent drefles, 
changes of amuling ſcenes, altars, ſacri- 
fices, proceſſions, publick audiences of 
ambaſſadors, and ſuch other mechanical 
ornaments as are eaſily introduced; is 
much more likely to impoſe upon the 
eyes and ears of the multitude, than 
cold infipid Comedy. | 


SKETCH XXXVIL 


OF THE CARELESS HUSBAND. 


S the Careleſs Huſband, 8 it 
has not appeared upon the ſtage 
rhaps once theſe thirty years, ſtill pol- 
ſſes the firſt rank amongſt our m 
s, in the opinion of many thou- 
{:ndswho have never either read it or ſeen 
i: :epreſented ; I had ſome time ſince the 
curiolity to give it a ſecond peruſal ; be- 
cauſe, Nan, read it many, years ace 1 
chunt not conceive how it came to be fo 
j+ticularly admired. And now, it does 
. by any means ſtrike me as the beſt 
r the few modern Engliſh come- 
with which I have any acquaint- 
Sir Charles, the bero, the fine 
g:ntleman of the play, behaves rather 
brutally, and even with a needleſs, ab- 


ſurd crucity, to Edgin _— 
nent as ſhe x What is ill wor ; in 
the tender ſcene between him and Lady 
Eaſy, where all art and inſincerity ought 


to be generouſly thrown afide, he is diſ- 
ingenuous enough to make a merit of 


Dee. 


parting with a miſtreſs he was tired of, 


and from whom he had juſt diſengaged 
himſelf. That return of affection to a 
wife, who was once become indifferent 
to him, ſeems hardly natural, to a man 
at leaſt of Sir Charles's character; and 
L. Eaſy has no 2 reaſon to 1 
much upon it. As to L. Betty Modiſh; 
ſuch a flippant coquette does not promiſe 
at all to be a happy match for ſuch an 
honeſt ſincere inamorato as L. Love- 


more ; but I hope he will never truſt her 


too long out of his ſight ; not even with 
his friend and officious match-maker, 
Sir Charles. In ſhort, Sir Charles is 
no more than a mere man of pleaſure, 
of great indifference and non chalance ; 
much ſuch another as Colley was him- , 
ſelf: for I had the honour to be a 
little acquainted with Mr. Cibber; who, 
beſides his abilities as a writer, and the 
ſingular variety of his $ 25 an 
actor, was to the laſt one of the moſt 
agreeable, chearful, and beſt-humoured 
men, you would ever wiſh to converſe 
with. But to return to Sir Charles : the 
tenderneſs he expreſſes in the foremen- 

. tioged ſcene, ſhews a change of charac- .. 
ter too ſudden and too violent to be na- 
tural; and is contrived only to ſerve a 

e in the play. | 

he ſudden change of character in 
Lady Townley, in the Provoked Huſ- 
band, is not leſs unnatural than that of 


Sir Charles Eaſy. I have autho- 
= for it, that Sir John Vanbrugh, who 
left the play unfiniſhed, never intended 


_— GY And of ail the 
atic poets who have appeared in 
this — Vanbrugh heme fo have 
had the trueſt knowledge of human na- 
ture: if you except any, it can benone 
but Fielding ; whoſe admirable Parody 
upon the modern Engliſh Tragedies, 
might alone be ſuthcient to procure him 
a high rank amongſt the Comic Poets. 


SKETCH XXXVIIL 


OF GLOOMY WRITING, 


Have read ſo little for many years 

I upon any ſubject that did not imme. 
;nely, concern the political tate of the 
nation; of which every Journeyman wea- 


ver, taylor, barber, every porter, chair» 
man, coachman, drayman, carman, 
ſhoe-cleaner, and chimney-fweeper, in 
Lendon, ought to make hupſclf ys 
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for the good and ſafety of the whole; 
that I am grown quite out of acquaint- 
ance with the dalights of thoſe writers 
they call the Claſſics. But, to recollect 
ſome. juvenile impreſſions, I uied to 
think that in the works of the bheſt poets, 
chere is generally an air of chearfulnets 
and gaiety, wherever their ſubject in any 
degree admits of it. The inferior ge- 
niuſes are either inſipidly ſerene, or, 
| when they affect the ſerious and ſublime, 
it is heavy, gloomy, and melancholy. 


SKETCH XXXIX. 


Virgil is like the ſun, bright and chear. 
ful. Lucan is a ſubterraneous vault on 
fire; and when he wants to breathe the 
open air, would be the Stygian lake in 


a ſtorm, if he could. There is ſuch a 


gloomy ſolemnity in moſt of the writers 
of that age, with whom I have ever had 


- any acquaintance, that you would think 


the ſun had always waded through a ky 
of blood in the days of thoſe inhuman 


emperors. 


- 


OF A LINE IN LUCRETIUS. 


T cannot be leſs than thirty years 
fince I have looked into Lucretius; 
and of the few lines in his elaborate poem 
that ſtick to my memory, there is one 


 Nempe aliæ quoque ſunt ; nempe La: fine uixi- 
MUS Aff 

that if it was not for other lines and one 

particular anecdote, would almoſt tempt 

one toimagine he had never been in love. 

What conlolation, I beſeech you, can it 


give a lover dying of his wounds, to 


tell him There are others as fair as 
© the; and youlived happily enough be- 
* fore you ever ſaw her. Very true; but 
this is mere ſophiitry, and nothing at all 
to the purppſe. For, ſays the intoxi- 
cated lover, I cannot live without this 
0 3 ſweet creature: of all the 
* ſex, the is the only one that can make 
me compleatly happy. How ſoon, 
after — this bewitching angel, he 
may wiſh to get rid of her, is a queſtion 


not much to the purpoſe at prcient. 


SKETCH XL. 


OF THE GOOSE-PHOENINX, 


HIS is, perhaps, one of the higheſt 
curioſities that has ever appeared 
even at court, either in bag-wig or tye. 
But as he is rather out of his placehere, 

and deſerves a particular deſcription, I 


intend to exhibit him in my Natural 

Hiſtory, which I am preparing for the 
reſs, under the article ot Strange 
wrds. | 2 


SKETCH XLI. 


OF SINGING. 


* 

ALKING of birds —Pray, how 

dye reliſh the Italian Singers ?— 
Why really not ſo much as many pretend 
to do: a great many, a prodigious mul- 
titude of all ranks, who relign their own 
ſenſations to other people, and dare nei- 
ther hear nor ſce for themſelves ; ho dare 
not event or drink for themſelves. For 
my part, I am ſincere enough to own, 
that the Singers at the opera ſeldom give 
me much pleaſure; and leaſt of all whi 


they are warbling out a note to the 
length of a league. Beſides that I am in 
pain for their throats, I feel a contemptu- 
ous diſguſt, and a ſtrange diſagreeable 
ſentation of ſhame-both 2 them and the 
audience, who never fail to acknowledge 
thole flouriſhes with the loudeſt ap- 
plauſe. But in almoſt all Singing, I 
cannot help lamenting what I think a 
moſt material imperfe&ion. A ſweet 
tune, well ſung) gives a raviſhing grace 

' eval 
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even to line, that when you come to 
read them, you are ſurprized to find how 
flat infipid they are, and often how 
nonſenſical. , What I complain of is, 
that few Singers pronounce the words 
diſtinctly enough to be underſtood. They 
might almoſi as well ſing Fal al de rat 
for ever and ever. ; 
I have reaſon to ſuſpect, that the moſt 
exquiſite powers in this way, for want 
of aſſurance in thoſe who poſſeſs them, 
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are ſometimes loft, and remain quite. 
unknown, except to a few of their moſt 
familiar friends. This diffidence is only 
to be regretted. But I can find no ex- 
cuſe for thoſe volunteers in muſic, who 
have got that ſilly, impertinent, diſguſt- 
ing, provoking habit of humming a 
tune to themſelves in company, my dear 
honey; and at piquet, cribbage, or qua- 
drille, even at wwh:/ itſelf, fing over their 

cards, ; 


SKETCH LXII. 


OF A VULCAR ERROR. 


| 12 always conſidered it as a ſelf- 


evident abſurdity, to imagine that 
the Scottiſh tunes were compoled by an 
Italian fidler. But I own that my opi- 
non upon this ſubject has begun to tot- 
tet, ever ſince it was diſcovered that the 
real author of Offtan's Poems was one 
Korah Sukkubbit, Eſq, an idle drunk- 
en fellow, who ſome ten or twelve 
thouſand years ago, lived by making 
and mending 4 at the 
borough of Gomorrah, in the coun- 
ty of Paleſtine. Good God, how pro- 
_— this is !—Bleſs. your ears! the 
pre part of the Scotch, Welch, and 
riſh tunes, were compoſed long before 
the Italians, or even the Flemiſh, 


| knew any thing of muſic. Excepting 


Corelli, Pergo eſi, and perhaps one or 
two more diſtinguiſhable maſters of that 
charming art, the Italian compoſers 
have ſeldom aſpired at any thing beyond 
mere mechanical harmony; in which 
any one who has a tolerable ear may 
ſucceed, But to expreſs the paſſions is 
a different affair: it is one of the great- 


eſt powers that belongs to true genius; 
which happens to be a very uncommon 
gift of nature. | 
Handel was in general a noiſy over- 
—_— bully in muſic : ſometimes in- 
deed, but not often, pathetick—yet 


. till charming, as far as mere harmon 


s. But it was not in kim, ſtill leſs 
in David Rizzio, à mere old fidler, 
who only executed what other people 


had compoſed, to have even imitated, 


with any ſucceſs, the Scottiſh tunes; 
whether melancholy. or gay; whether 
r — or 22 — 
e hi original, and moſt feeli 

—— of all the paſſions, — 
ſweeteſt to the moſt terrible. Wno was 
it that threw out thoſe dreadful wild 
expreſſions of diſtraction and melan- 
choly in Lady Culroſs's Dream ? an old 
compoſition, now, I am afraid, loſt, 
13 becauſe it was almoſt tos terri- 
le for the ear. I'll venture to ſwear + 

that David Rizzio was as innocent ag 7 
any lamb of all ſuch frantic horrors, 


SKETCH XLII. 


OF SOME OTHER 


OME people ſeem to wonder that 

Stupidity and Malice ſhould meet. 
So far from being oppoſite qualities, 
they are, for the x part, huſband 

wife. And why ſhould you at- 
tempt to ſeparate whom the devil has 
Joined ? | 


Even of fools afraid. Is this a juſt 
reproach? Pray, what animal is ſo 
troubleſome or dangerous as a fool, 


ordin 


VULGAR ERRORS, 


whether he is enemy or your 
friend? 44 | F 

Why are Magnanimity and Meekneſs, 
Wit and Wiſdom, — ſuch extra- 
combinations ?—Good ſenſe is 
ſurely the ſolid foundation of true wit: 
and the trueſt magnanimity is above 
all the little turbulence of paſſion ; 
which is ſometimes affected to diſguiſe 
car. 


F. A bad 


—_ _.. 


40 


A bad heart is by ſome le ſup- 
p_ almoſt inſeparable Ley wh able 
It is quite the contrary : for 

where the heart is falſe, the head is 
never ſound. A fool may be honeſt; 
but the moſt plauſible knave never yet 


poſſeſſed a ſound underſtanding. In a 


word, the leſs moral a man is, the nearer: 
he approaches to an als. 


ere vivacity is every day miftaken 
for wit : and moſt people, when you 
talk of a Wit, ſuppoſe it a vain, pert, 
briſk, impudent, ill-natured ereature, 
that ſays ſuch things as would be par- 
donable only to an impertinent child. 
True wit is ſeldom or never petulant: 
it would rather ſuppreſs even a good 
joke, than give the leaſt uneaſineſs to 
any perſon that is not a fair object of 


SKETC 
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A ſerious diſpoſition and a reliſh of 
pleaſure are reckoned oppoſite to one 
another by the generality of fools; who 
have not reflection enough to obſerve 
that the extaſies of pleaſure are of all 
things the moſt ſerious. This all ſen- 
fible women know. The fools of the 
ſex, who are ſometimes as voluptuous 
as their betters, ſeem often to be out of 
this ſecret. But pray who is ſo grave, 
or ſhews ſuch a ſolemn front, as the huſ- 
band of the herd? The wether is an 
inſipid whiffling fellow to the ram: 
whoſe dignified gravity abates, and be. 
comes leis diſtinguiſhable, as ſoon as 
the genial ſeaſon is over. And I have 
been told by ſome ladies of very good 
ſenſe and conſiderable experience, that 
the grave rake is the-man. 7 


H XLIV. 


OF CIVILITY. 


Few days ago, upon accidental] 
A opening an 010 book, I found the 


following reſſect ion: Incivility is not 
© a vice of the ſoul, but the effect of 
© many vices ; of ridiculous vanity, of 
© ignorance, idleneſs, Dy giddi- 
« neſs, contempt of others, of ill nature, 
and jealouſy." 

This I take to be a veryjuſt and true 
account of the various ingredients which 
compoſe Incivility. As to Civility, if 


I am not miſtaken, it is an univerſal 
duty ; all mankind have a natural claim 
to it from one another, and without it 
there can be no intercourſe in ſociety, 
but what is difagreeable, ſhockin 
brutiſh, and dangerous. Every good- 
natured, generous-ſpirited perſon, will 
practiſe it for pleaſure ; every ſenſible 
man, whether good natured or not, for 
his own convenience and quiet. 


SKETCH XLV. 


SENTENCES, MAXIMS, AMD REVERIES., © 


HERE are many degrees of mad- 

neſs on this ſide of Bedlam. Thoſe 
too that ſtop ſhort of it, are by far the 
moſt dangerous kinds of inſanity; and 
it would be much happier for the pub- 
lic, as well as for many individuals, 
if ſome people were a little madder than 

they appear to be. 

Mot oddities, I apprehend, have a 
twang of madneſs in them; though 
they are often the exceſs of ſome good 
quality. 


able things ; eſpecially as are ſo of. 
ten — ts life. it de- 
pended upon one's own choice, who 
would have dared to have been born? 
Good God! to be received into the 
world by a frightful old woman of either 
ſex! — Hercules himſelf wauld have 
avoided it if he could. 

_ —_— 4 _ all 
great offences ify to one who tor- 
ments himſelf Gor Frick little miſde- 
haviour, every inattention, of which 


In education, it is perhaps proper abſence, hurry, or.a hypochondraical 


and neceſſary for young people to be 
puſhed on to many hard and diſagree- 


fit of diffidence, may have made him 


guilty ? For one trifling neglect in = 


ö 
| 
q 
rp 
q 
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of good manners, may give more pain 
of mind to a man of much ſenſibility, 
than all the horrible crimes of a molt 
flagitious life ever gave to ſuch a profli- 
gate wretch as Cæſar Borgia; whom I 
take to be the greateſt of all modern 
villains. For the preſent are ſtill out 
of the queſtion, 

Catiline was but half a villain—He 
ſtrikes you only with horror. The com- 
pleat villain atfets you at the ſame time 
with horror and contempt. 

I forget whether it is a reflection of 
Machiavel's or ſome other political wri- 
ter, that the ſtate or empire muſt go to 
ruin in 4 t hurry, whoſe affairs are 
conducted by ſuch people as in low life 
muſt ny be * A gang of 8 
or made perhaps ſome amon 
the bandites, 15 ny N 

The characters that hiſtorians give 
of ſome eminent perſons are not always 
quite juſt. Caligula, for inſtance, has 
been repreſented by moſt of them as a 
monſter of - cruelty. For my part, I 
cannot help — * him as the beſt 
of emperors; and have always admired 
the humanity of his wiſh, that the mob 
of Rome had but ne Fs and _— 
a good ſharp ax to let drop upon it, 
tyrant, whoſe taſte in the wits led him 
to bloody exerciſes, would naturally have 
wiſhed that every Roman had at leaſt 
three heads, that he might never be diſ- 
treſſed for want of game. Vet, after all, 
I'm atraid that this good-natured ſenti- 
ment of Caligula might, by ſome ſevere 
moraliſt, be imputed rather to indolence 
than to real humanity ': for ſometimes, 
to be ſure, Decipimur ſpecie recti 
We are impoſed upon by falſe appear- 
ances of virtue. 

© How Caliban turned critic 
Which Caliban? for they're a nume- 
rous family, bleſs their ſweet bodies and 
leveral of them critics. Lord! I mean 
the great lubberly ſea-calfthat wasfound 
noring with 2 mouth upon the beach 
after the laſt ſpring-tide.'—* O he !'— 
Ves, a critic to be ſure ; and, ſtupid as 
you may thinkhim,he maybe of excellent 
uſe to a reader who hag his cue : for he 
— be rue backwards 1 the 2 * 
rerle of his opinions will generally, 
don't ſa Ds be juſt and true," 
Moſt of our, preſent critics na 
enough put me in mind of an arch thing 


that a certain witty gentleman ſaid © any thing. I ſu ou Il ſet about 
a ſimilar 9 Ephi is bes 6c Aron, I s b — by. But 
tiger—The heavy ox gladly be * upon it _ never make one 
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as fine as a borſe. Juſt as if an auk» 
ward, Aer eee bear, ſhould de 
ſmit with the ambition of ſhining at the 
Ridotto. OBA 
As there are not perhaps, even in 

ſenſible age, ad rs or four infal- 
lible men in all England; and one of 
them is ſometimes inacceſſible from 
cruel fits of the aſthma, and ſome 
ſcorbutick complaints : I ſhould thin 


it beſt, in all doubtful critical deciſive 
ſituations, to conſult the teſt fool 
if he ad- 


1 acquaintance. A. 
viſes a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, be 
ſure to throw yourſelf into che firſt ſhip 
that is to ſail to Jamaica. I am told 
that ſome of the antients uſed to pay a 
religious veneration to a certain kind of 
people; and they muſt have had ſome 


* for it. 
t would be a capital joke to obſerve 
how clever and ſenſible a fool thinks 
himſelf; if it was not ſo very common 
a ſight as it ha s to be. 

hen there is the leaſt time for de- 


liberation, one ſhould never do any thing . 


in a hurry. . A friend of mine, who 
does not want for a reaſonable ſhare of 
ride, told me ſome da „that he 
ould never forgive himſelt for having 
once, in a fit of abſence and fluttering 
ſpirits, too readily executed what was 


propoſed, by a very impertinent — > 
* 


which came to him from a pair of 

whom he hardly knew further than by 
name. Though at the ſame time it hap- 
pened to be the very thing he had in- 
tended to do; for the ſake of avoiding 
ſuch unreaſonable and illiberal reflec- 
tions as in ſome ſituations are natural- 


ly to be apprehended from malice or ig · 


norance. 7 | 

* What d'ye mean by ſaying always 
« ſame day, ſind day Þ 2 the 
« ſame day, you barbarian? I have 
often heard you ſay lay, where you 
* ought to ſay ge. Bleſs your body! 
Why do you put always, inſtead of 
always put, the adverb after the verb ? 
© It has a vile effect: but you may 


* ſufficientlyflatten your language with- 
nd dra 


© out it; for it is languid a wling 
enough at the beſt. You have got a 
© deſpicable habit, too, of ſaying neither 
c _ or _ 4 ou underſtood even 
the mechanical rules of grammar 

rr 


! 
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* that will find itſelf admiſſible to the * ters of the utmoſt conſequence to their 
© Engliſh laguage. It will reſpue every * own precious lives.” 


* word that is iſſued from your mint.— 
For my part, as it ſeems hitherto un- 
determined whether one ſhould ſay 
* never or ever, as in the following in- 
ſtance / a pa'riot was ever ſo active 


nn attempting the ruin of his country— 


till this ſubtle point is decided, I ſhall 

© ſometimes ſay ever, ſometimes acer, 

« juſt as it happens to ſuit my ear. 
Pray, why don't you roll about in 


* your carriage again, as you did when 


« 'you were many years younger, and 
could not ſo eafily afford it as now? 
— Why, Sir, I am, thank Heaven, 
very able to walk: and without a great 


© deal of exerciſe, I can neither eat nor 


© ſleep. Beſides, Sir, I always hated 
that jolting over the ſtones ; and eve 
good day, when I envied all foot paſ- 
© {engers, I uled to grudge myſelt the 
© expentce that either my own er other 
peoples vanity coſt me in that article. 
© Now, whenever it rains, or the ſtreets 
are dirty, I can command a coach or 
© achairfora meretrifle.'—Rut-at this 
© rate who will employ yon ?'—* None 
I hope but a few friends, to whom I 
s moſt devoutly wiſh —| page health ; 
and as ſoon as this life is grown in- 
* fipid to them, an eaſy and quick paſ- 
age to a better; that my tranquillit 
may never be interrupted by their dil- 
© treſs. Nay, you are welcome to laugh 
« at me as long as you pleaſe ; but my 
© prefent ſcheme is to paſs the time as 
« agreeably as I can, and to have no 
more to do with buſineſs than is. con- 
* (fiſtent with that ſcheme.'— Well, 


* thou'rt a ſtrange fellow; a moſt un- 


happy mixture of ambition, indolence, 
© love of pleaſure, and a kind of deli- 
« cacy very ill calculated to ſucceed in 
© the feramble of life, —* No, I beg 
« your pardon, I am pretty well cu 

of my ambition. For when I ſee what 
© ſortof geniuſes very commonly make 
© no ſmall noiſe and buſtle- But I would 
not be thought to envy where I have 
always deſpi Non equidem ins. i- 
«© deo, miror magis. Though, after all, 
« there is but little room here fer won- 
der, conlidering what kind of people 
* conſtitute the great majority of all 
© ranks in a certain overgrown town 
and how even many of them, that in 
other common affairs are not fools, to 
avoid the trouble of judging for them- 
c ſelves, often follow the reſt in mat- 


"oY 


Impudence, the thriving ſon of Stu- 
pidity, will make very ſmall talents do 
great —_ OS 
That 4 aring dim-eyed pug is in ſuch 
vogue, that though I know him to be, 
in point of underfunding, amongſt the 
moſt vulgar of the human race; I am 
almoſt tempted to impoſe ſo ſtrangely 
upon my own judgment, as to imagine 
there is ſomething in him. ; 

Pray, who is that facetious gentle. 
man? He can't fo much as alk how 
0 = do without laughing. He muft 
© lead a merry life. Dye know him? 
© Upon my word, not I. But I have 
* obſerved that the dulleſt people gene- 
* rally laugh the moſt : from à conlſci- 
* oufneſs, perhaps, of their own inſipi- 
* dity, which they endeavour to diſguiſe 


© by the exerciſe of laughin 


© For Heaven's fake, my Nur friend, 
* don't make a trade of laughing. If 
« your aim is to be witty every hour of 


the day, you'll turnout a tearing, diſ- 


/ 


c 2 companion. When the wea- 
ther or the company is againſt you, 


keep yourſelf quiet; and never be 


* aſhamed to be dull amongſt block- 
© heads, let them be never ſonoiſy. In 
* converſation,wit ſhould be accidental; 
© otherwiſe you muſt otherwiſe deſpiſe 
« it's vanity and affectation. Meantime, 
© aſter mangling a joke that has thrown 
* tenor a dozen ſenfible people into a 
* hearty fit of laughing, don't be ſo 
© cruet as todoubt whether it really was 
© a joke or not; and to conclude, be- 
© caufe you cannot recolle& all the cir- 
© cumſtances, that the mirth it produced 
* muſt have been owing to the manner 
© of ſaying it. Beſides, that ſometimes 


a very good joke can hardly be re- 


7 2 without loſing it's ſpirit; the 
© beſtjokes, ou they are felt imme- 
« diately by people of proper ſenſations, 
© are not always eaſily explained as to 
the mode of 7itillation, ih which they 
affect the ri/ible faculty; except perhaps 
© by ſome phlegmatic metaphyſical con- 
* noiſfeur in wit, who never once felt a 
0 joke in his life.—Pray, what is 
it that pleaſes you in the ſmell of a 
« jonquil, a roſe, or gilly-flower? It 
© you're reſolved not to enjoy their fra- 
* grance till that is explained, you may 
« as well ſhut up your noſe for ever. 

I have ſeen a moſt unnatural extra- 


vagant piece of abſurdity received — 
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applauſe ; while flaſhes of true 

wit have paſſed without the leaſt notice. 

It is ſo eaſy to tickle fools with 
blaſphemy, petulance, and any kind 
of indecent ribaldry, that theſe are the 
common reſources of every crazy im- 
pudent fellow who would paſs for a 
wit. | 

You never meet with any imperti- 
nence in the company. of well-bred 
pcople—while you are decent and in- 
offenſive yourſelf, you have no dil- 
agreeable behaviour in any ſhape to 
apprehend from them. And the more 
wit any man has, you will, almoſt 
without exception, find him the leſs 
apt to be 2 cy : 

There is nothing ſo provoking as 
the impertinent compliments of a fool 
who wiſhes you well ; who ſhocks you 
while he thinks he is doing you a 
pleaſure. 


It happened, as I have been informed, 


that ſeveral years ago a gentleman, . 


whoſe name T cannot at preſent recol- 
dect, obſerved to Mr. T. that Mr. 
B. though he paſſed for a man of ge- 


nius, was rather a hum-drum compa- 


nion, and feldom ſaid any thing very 


remarkable. To which Mr. M. told 
me that Mr. T. replied—* a but 
he never fails to improve t you 
« ſay.? 
ing the part of rather a cold back 
friend. For I have known Mr. T. 
ſhine whole evenings together u 
hints, in a manner whiſpered to him 
by the foreſaid Mr. B— ; while he 
happened to be cither too modeſt or 
too indolent to purſue them himſelf. 
But a man of tickliſh ſenſations may 
find it impoſſible to be happy and in 
good humour in the company of cer- 
tain particular people, whom at the 
ſame time he may perhaps regard for 
ſome good qualities. 

I torgot who told me that Mr. T. 
ſhould once upon a time have aſked 
how a certain gentieman, whoſe name 
has flipt through my memory, could 
_ be a poet, as he had never 
once ſeen a hill. Now L apprehend 
that Mr. T. muſt have been miſin- 
formed here; for I remember to have 
met the very gentleman in queſtion 
one Sunday evening, I think it might 
have been towards June or July, up- 
_—— utmoſt ſummit of Conſtitution 

One evening, after the reſt of the 


This ſeemed to be perform- , 


* 
company were gone, that moſt delight- 


ful companion Mr. Q. who 
have 2 &. or an acquaint- 
ance of mine, that in caſe he outlived 
him, he would do a friendly office to 
his memory; and aſked him where he 
would chuſe to have his buſt ſet up. 
c yy hangs replied the other, after 
thanking Mr. Q for the great honour 
he intended him, * but in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey. | 

To come to an end with anecdotes 
of this kind. One who had publiſhed 
ſome things with tolerable ſucceſs, 
told me, that his having paſſed for a 


poet, had done him more miſchief 


than any ſenſible perſon could eafily 
conceive ; but at the ſame time he could 
not help owning, that it had oftener 


.than once procuxed him the honour of 


a bow, in paſſing along the Strand or 
Fleet Street, from a gentleman, with 
whom he never had any further ac- 
quaintance. I have, oftener than once 
heard the ſame perſon mention one 
circumſtance with particular ; 
that he had never been able to diſco- 
ver or gueſs amongſt all his acquaint- 
ances, to whom he was obliged for an 
elegant preſent, left at his lodgings 
ſome years ago by a gentleman w 

did not leave his name; and to whom, 


of courſe, he could not expreſs his due 
acknow nts for a favour which 
he highly values. 


„Sir, ſays one, © this piece, even 
© if all the parts could be well perform- 
© ed, would hardly ſucceed here. | It 
© might, perhaps, at Paris; where ev 
© one that goes to the play, is as ſeri- 
* ouſly attentive as the moſt devout 
people here are to a ſermon. But in 
© ſome places natural and unexagge- 
rated repreſentations of life are not 
© felt ; the audience muſt be kept awake 
with ſhew, noiſe, and buftle. Here 
the genteeler part of the company are 
indeed merely ſpectators; they go te 
ſee, and diſplay themſelves to one an- 
other. And what other reaſonable 
motive can they have—conhdermg 
what kind of entertainment the ſtage 
for the moſt partexhibits at preſent ?* 
© I tell you, Sir, ſays another upon 
a different occaon, this is ſtupid, 
* indecent, villainous traſh.'— But 
© have you read it?*— Yes, above a 
« dozen lines.” — That's hardly 
enough; read the whole, and then 
judge. God forbid ! muſt I cat 
. © wholg 


- 
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© 2a whole ſaddle of mutton before I have 
© a right to ſay it is vile rotten ſtuff?” 


Tbat a writer with very middling 


and even contemptible parts, may do 
a great deal more miſchief than thoſe of 
the firſt abilities can do good, is too 
evident. How much more ſucceſsful 
have à parcel of indecent, profligate, 
lying, inflammatory ſcribblers, been of 
late years, in ſtupifying, and brutaliz- 
ing a whole nation; than thoſe ele- 
gant, genteel moral writers, who ſhone 
-about the beginning of this century, 
were in refining and' poliſhing it !—But 
it is much caſier to ſet fire to a palace or 
a temple, than to white-waſh a cottage. 

Some of thoſe black-guard geniuſes 
are Poets too, God wot !—With crazy, 
Kupid heads, and bad hearts; without 
one ſpark of imagination; without either 
ſenſe, verſification, or language, theyare 
Poets; and the fitteſt indeed to gain 
the lauſe of the vulgar, great and 


ſmall, high and low. For they ſcribble 


juſt ſuch traſh as any of the rabble 
would that could ſcribble at all. Their 
works are truly adapted to the meaneſt 
capacities, Their poetry is the dulleſt 
ſe ſpurred up into an aukward, hob- 
bling aſs-trot. ito oppoſite to Or- 
— and thoſe real poets, whoſe moral 
ny firſt humanized the woodland 


. 


ſavages, and tamed them into ſocial life; 


. theſe nightingales of Newgate, theſe 


black ſwans of Fleet Ditch, theſe in. 
fernal ſcreech owls, fing nothing but 
ſongs of difcord, and ſedition, and trea- 
fon. But not all the rage and fury of 
the moſt rancorous hearts can rouſe the 
poetical impotence of thoſe bards to 
any thing above the inſipidity of flat 
unmannerly abule, which they and their 
admirers call ſatire. However, 
cannot laſt long. One may venture to 
propheſy a ſhort life, and an infamous 
memory, to the ſtupid ditties of all 
ſuch Poets; and it is an indilputable 
truth that no Muſe ever yet dwelt in the 
breaſt of a ſcoundrel. 


Several of theſe detached Sentences 
and Reveries were ſet down as mate. 
rials for a poetical ſatire; but as the 
2 run of readers here do not under- 

and verſe, except it is ſo ſtupid as none 
but a muſe- bit blockhead can bly 
write, it is ſaving ſome needleſs pains 
to ſend them out in their preſent ſhape, 
So let them go: and if our noble maſters 
the Mobility do not reliſh, them, 6 
much the better. They are the more 
likely to procure the approbation of 
thole few judges to whole praiſe alone 
one would chute to aſpire. . 


SKETCH XLVI. 


A PLAN OF A 


HE late Myr. Cibber addreſſed 

the Apology for his Life Toa cer- 
tain Gentleman ; whereas I LAUNCE- 
LOT TEMPLE preſume to addreſs my 
SKETCHES: 


TO AN UNCERTAIN GENTLEMAN-« 


* 


$1 5 


1 Humbly beg leave to lay the follow- 

ing ſheets at your noble and mag- 
nificent fert. In an age where ſcarce 
any thing but falſe genius, and the moſt 


DEDICATION. 


impudent quackery inevery ſhape, meets 
with encouragement, I appeal to you, 
whom I have always deemed “ the con- 
Summate judge of literary merit: and [ 
fly in a fluttering hurry to your protec- 


tion. It would offend your modeſty, 


Sir, ſhould I give way to the enthuſiaſm 
with which I have conſtantly admired 
your amiable behaviour in private life; 


in the various characters of ſon, father, 


brother, huſband, uncle, coulin, lover, 


friend, debtor, creditor, maſter, &c. &c. 
together with your + ſuperlative my 


This compliment was made, ſeveral years ago, by a writer of uncommon genius and 


yet appe red upon what fuundati..n. 


abilities, in a Dedication to a ccrt1in diſtinguiſhed per ſonage; though ſome ſay it has never 


+ This is one of many news- paper compliments which I am credibly infurmed fome 
Patriots from day to day have lily made to the nſelves, with great ſucceſs, amongſt a parcel 


nome 


of blind, ignorant, credulous people, who never will learn to ſmell a rat, but where there is 


* 


charming in converſation. But, 
boy with what — alas) po 
ſhine the Oynoſurt of State, to guide 
its weather-beaten hulk to the port of 
fafety and tranquillity! To your wiſe, 
able, frugal, and moſt ſtrictly cecono- 
mical conduct, throughout the opera- 
tions of a needleſs a rnicious war, 
which to be fure you found unayoid- 
able, it is chieflyowing that your country 
makes at preſent ſuch a figure as aſto- 
niſhes all it's neighbours. The raging 
flames of Veſuvius are a paltry, black- 
guard, patriotic illumination, com 
to it's luſtre, You ſhine, Sir, equally 
in peace. To your noble perſeverance 
dds in the cauſe of liberty and 
religion, this iſland owes the firm, 
lleady, manly, adminiſtration of it's go- 
vernment, not leſs wiſe than virtuous ; 
and the capital of your country ought 
r to thank you for the preſent 
nate of it's incomparable police. The 
nice diſcernment too, and the diſtin- 
guiſhing taſte you have ſhewn in patro- 
nizing Genius in all it's variety of 
ſhapes, is none of your ſmalleſt excel- 
lencies.— But I beg pardon, Sir; for I 
am ſure you would never forgive me if 
I ſhould attempt to violate your delicacy 
with any thing ſo fulſome as bare-faced 
praiſe. Your virtues, Sir, and your 
fine qualities, are innumerable, and be- 
- all expreſſion. I could go further; 

t it would be invidious to tay, that in 
an age moſt contemptibly weak, and 
moſt ſhockingly wicked, you ſtand 
almoſt alone to ſupport the dignity of 
human _— A 

But as I know, Sir, you deſpiſe every 
thing that looks like flattery - and are 
too delicate to bear even the juſteſt praiſe 
with any degree of patience ; to con- 
vince you, Sir, that, after all this ap- 
pearance of compliment, I am no flatter» 
c ; 3 to ſhew you the ſincerity of m 

iendſhi beggin don, my mo 
noble auf foie Fouen, for the fa- 
miliarity of the word)—as a ſudden 
iquall of praiſe may ealily overſet a veſ- 
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ſe] that perhaps carries more fail than 
ballaſt; and, to ſhift from one meta- 
phor to another, as I ſhould be forry to 
give you ſuch an over-doſe of a ſweet 
poiſon as might drive you out of your 
lenſes, and make expoſe yourſelf 
ſtark naked through the whole town, as 
mad as any king who holds his reſi- 
dence at either of the palaces in Moor- 
fields; I muſt be ſo plain as to tell you, 
Sir, that I do ut as an author ſolicit 
your proteion—Bleſs your dear ſweet 
protection —If you have any ſecret to 


pared protect ſtupid writing fromthe contempt 
of good judges, keep up your protectian 


for ſome other occaſion. It is not im- 
poſſible that you may, one time or an- 
other, be ſmit with the vanity of turn- 
ing author yourſelf. It 7 happen 
next moon, if it was not Arthur”s 
or New- market. | 
But ſhall I at laſt fairly and honeſtly _ 
preſent you with a peep of the cloven 
tcot from under the long black gown of” 
diſſimulation and hypocriſyl—Y ou ſhall 
have it at once, without the leaſt cere- 
mony.—Bleſs me! did you think me in 
earneſt all this time Are you ſo flow. 
of apprehenſion, my noble Patron, as 
not to perceive that the high praiſes, with 
which I have at laſt in a whimſical fit 
taken it into my head to tickle your ear, 
are nothing but mere raſcally conipli- 
ments, without the leaſt particle of ſin- 
cerity ?—Is your vanity & irrecoverably 
blind, as to make it neceſſary to tell you, 
that all this is nothing but an exerciie in 
the thriving art of adulation; very tairly 
practiſed upon one who has !o long ted 
me with the delicious repaſt of flattery— 
for which I have been near the eighth 
part of a century over head and ears in 
your debt ; and now endeayour to pay 
you my arrears at once in your own 
counters. Mean time, I have the honour 
to be, with the moſt profound reſpect and 
eſteem, and the mott inviolable attach- 
ment, Sir, your moſt faithful and ſu- 
vely devoted humble ſervant, 
LAUNCELOT TEMPLE. 
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SIR SAMUEL GARTH, M. D. 


'$1n, 
S ſoon as I thought of making the Lover a 2 to one of my 
friends, I reſolved, without farther diſtracting my choice, to 

fend it To the Hef. natured Man. You are ſo univerſally known for 
this character, that au Epiſtle ſo directed would find it's way to you 
without your name: and, I believe, nobody but Lies would 
deliver ſuch a ſuperfcription to any other perſon. . 

This fity is the neareſt akin to Love; and Good-nature is - 
the worthĩeſt affection of the.mind, as Love is the nobleſt paffion of it: 


while the latter is wholly employed in endeavouring to make happy one 
lingle object, the other diffuſes it's benevolence to all the world. 


As this is your natural bent, I cannot but congratulate to you the 
ſingular felicity that your profeſſion is fo agreeable to your temper. 
For what condition is more deſirable than a conſtant impulſe to 
xclieve the diſtreſſed, and a capacity to adminiſter that relief? When 
the fick man hangs his eye on ther of his phyſician, how pleaſing muſt 
it be to ſpeak com ort to his anguiſh, to raiſe in him the firſt motions 
of hope; to lead him into a perſuaſion that he ſhall return to 
ths rm 4d of his friends, the care of his family, and all the bleſſings 
of being ! | | 


The manner in which you practiſe this heavenly — of aiding 
human life, is according to the liberality of fcience, and demonſtrates 
that your heart is more ſet upon doing good than growing rich. 


The pitiful artifices which empyricks are guilty of to drain 
caſh out of valetudivarians, are the abhorrence of your yenerous 
mind; and it is as common with GazTH to ſupply indigent patients 
with money for food, as to receive it from wealthy ones for phyſick. 
How — more amiable, Sir, would the generoſity which is already 
applauded by all that know you, appear to thoſe whoſe gratitude 
you every day refuſe, if they knew that you reſiſt their preſents leſt 
you ſhould ſupply thoſe whoſe wants you know, by taking from thole 
with whoſe — you are unacqainted? 


The families you frequent receive you as their friend and well- 
wither, . whoſe concern, in their behalf, is as great as that of thoſe 
who are relared to them by the ties of blood and the ſanctions of 
affinity. This tenderneſs interrupts the ſatisfa&tions of converſation, 
to which you are ſo happily turned; but we forgive you that our” 
mirth is often inſipid to you, while you fit ablent to what paſſes - 

: | | amongſt 


* 


DEDICATION, 


amongſt us from your care of ſuch as languiſh in ſickneſs, We are 
ſenſible their diſtreſſes, inſtead of being removed by company, return 
more ſtrongly to your imagination by compariſon of their condition to 
che jollities of health. 


But I forget I am writing a Dedication ; and in an addreſs of this 


kind, it is more uſual to celebrate men's great talents, than thoſe 
virtues to which ſuch talents ought to be ſubſervient : yet where the 
bent of man's ſpirit is taken up in the application of his whole force to 
ſerve the world in his profeſſion, it wou 4 be frivolous not to entertain 
him rather with thanks for what he is, than applauſes for what he is 
capable of being. Belides, Sir, there is no room for ſaying any thing 
to you, as you are a man of wit and a great poet ; all that can be 
ſpoken that is worthy an ingenuous un, in the celebration of ſuch 

culties, has been incomparably ſaid by yourſelf to others, or by 
others to you. You have never been excelled in this kind, but by 
thoſe who have written in praiſe of you : I will not pretend to be your 
rival even with ſuch an PO over you; but, aſſuring you, in 
Mr. Codrington's words *, that I do not knew whether my love or 
admiration is greater. | 


* 


I remain, 
SIR, 
Your moſt faithful Friend, 
| And moſt obliged, 
Humble Servant, 


RICHARD STEELE. 


Thou haſt no faults, or I no faults can ſpy: 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindneſs I. 


Codrington to Dr. Garth befare the Diſpenſwy. 
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VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE CANTO, Hos, 


HERE have been many and 
laudable endeavours of late years, 

by ſundry authors, under different cha- 
rafters, and of different inclinations and 
| 1 to improve the world, by 
t-ſheet advertiſements, in learning, 
wit, and politics ; but theſe works have 
not attentively enough regarded the ſoft- 
er atfections of the mind, which being 
properly raiſed and awakened, make 
way for the operation of all good arts. 
After mature deliberation with my- 
ſelf u this ſubject, 1 have thou t, 
that if I could trace the paſſion or affec- 
tion of Love through al it's joys and 
mquietudes, through all the ſtages and 
circumſtances of lite, in both ſexes, with 
{tri reſpect to virtue and innocence, 1 
ſhould, by a juſt repreſentation and hiſ- 
tory of that one paſſion, ſteal into the 
boſom of my reader, and build upon it 
all the ſentiments and refolutions which 
incline and qualify us for every thing 
that is truly excellent, great, and noble. 
All you, therefore, who are in the 
dawn of life, as to converſation with a 
faithleſs and artful world, attend to one 
who has paſſed through almoſt all the 
mazes of it, and is familiarly acquaint- 
ed with whatever can befal you in the 
purſuit of love, If you diligently obſerve 


the paths of Love, which will condutt 
you to honour and happineſs. This 
aſſion is the ſource of our being ; and as 
it is ſo, it is alſo the ſupport of it; for 
all the adventures which they meet with 
who ſwerve from Love, carry them fo far 
out of the way of their true being, which 
cannot pleaſingly paſs on when it has 
deviated from the rules of 
paſſion. | 
My purpoſe, therefore, under this title, 
is to write of ſuch things only which 
ought to pleaſe all men, even as men; 
I ſhall never hope for prevailing un- 
der this character of Lover, from my 
force in the reaſon offered, but as that 
reaſon makes for the happineſs and ſa- 
tis faction of the perſon to whom I ad- 
dreſs. My reader is to be my miltreſs ; 
and I ſhall always endeavour to turn my 
thoughts ſo as that there ſhall be nothing 


in my writings too ſevere to be ſpoken. 


before one unacquainted with learning, 
or too light. to be dwelt upon before one 
who is either fixed already in the paths 
of virtue, or deſirous to walk in them 
for the future. 

My aſſiſtants, in this work, are per- 
ſons whoſe conduct of life has turn- 
ed upon the incidents which have occur- 
red to them from this agreeable or la- 


me, I will teach you to avoid the temp- , mentable paſſion, as they reſpectively 


tations of lawleſs defire, which leads to 


are apt to call it, from the impreſſion 
ſhame and ſorrow; and carry you into it has left upon their imaginations, and 
| 1 


— 


which mingles an all their words. and 

ions. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed the gentlemen 
can be called by their real names, in ſo 

blick a manner as this is. But the 
— of my ſtory, now in the full bloom 
of life, and ſeen every day in all the 
places of reſort, ſhall bear the name of 
one of our Britiſh rivers, which waſhes 
his eftate. As I deſign this paper ſhall 
be a picture of familiar lite, I ſhall 
avoid words derived from learned lan- 
guages, or ending in foreign termina- 
tions: I ſhall ſhun alſo names ſignificant 
of the perſon's charaQter of whom I talk; 
a trick uſed by play-wrights, which I 
have lang thought no better a device 
thin that of under-writing the name of 
an animal on a poſt, which the painter 
conceived too delicately drawn to be 


known by common eyes, or by his de- 


lineation of it's limbs. 

Mr. Severn is now in the — 
year of his age, a gentleman of great 
modeſty and courage, which are the ra- 
dical virtues which lay the ſolid founda- 
tion for a good character and behaviour 
both in public and private. I willnot, 
at this time, make the reader any fur- 
ther acquainted with him than from this 
— that he extremely affects the 

erſation of people of merit, who are 
advanced in years, and treats every wo- 
man of condition, who is paſt being en- 
tertained on the foot of homage to her 
beauty, fo reſpectfully, that in his com- 


ſhe can never give herſelf the com- 


punction of having loſt any thing which 
made her agrecable. This natural good- 
neſs has gained him many hearts, which 
bave agreeable perſons to give with 
them: I mean, mothers. have a fondneſs 
for him, and wiſh that fondneſs could 
be gratiſied byhis paſſion to their daugh- 
ters. 
ing, you would certainly find ſome auk- 
ward thing of buſineſs, ſome old Reward, 
or diftant retainer to a great ſamily, who 
has a propolal to make to him, not (you 
may be ture) coming trom the perion 
who ſent him, but only in general to 
know whether he is engaged. | 
Mr. Severn has at this time patterns 


fent him of all the young women in 


fown ; and I who am of his council in 
theſe matters, have read his particulars 
of women brought him, not trom pro- 
feſſed undertakers tha: Way, but trom 
thoſe who are under no hecetſit V of lell- 
ing immediately; but ſuch who have 


' that can ſtay 


Werc you to viſit him in a morn-" 


31 | 
daughters 2 ay under twent 
— market, and ſend 10 
their account of the lady, in general 
terms only: as that ſhe is 1o old, fo tall, 
worth ſo much down, and has two bat. 


chelor uncles (one a rich merchant) that 


will never marry ; her maiden-atapt loves 
her mightily, and has very fine jewels, 
and the like. I have obſerved in theſe 
accounts, when the fortune is not ſuit- 
able, they ſubjoin a poſtſcript, ſhe is 
very handſome ; if ſhe is rich and de. 
— charms, they add, the is 
ve . 

But I was going to ſay, that Mr. Se. 
vern having the good ſenſe to affect the 
converſation of thaſe elder than himfelf, 
— ſometime at a club, which (with 

imſelt) conſiſts of five; whom we ſhall 
name as follows. ; 

Mr, Oſwald, a widower, who has 
within theſe fe months buried a moſt 
agreeable woman, who was his beloved 
wife; and is indulged by this company 
to ſpeak of her in the terms ſhe dot erved 
of him, with allowance to mingle fa- 
mily-tales concerning the merit of his 
children, and the ways and methods he 
deſigns to take to ſupport a paintul and 
lonely being, after the loſs of this com- 
panion, which tempered all his ſorrows, 
and gave new ſenſe and ſpirit to his ſa- 
tis ſactions. 

Mr. Mullet, a gentleman, who, in the 
molt plentiful fortune, ſerms to taſte 
very little of life, becauſe he has loſt a 
lady whom he paſſionately loved, and 
by whom he had no children: he is the 
laſt of a great houſe ; and though he 
wants not many months of fifty, is 
much ſought by ladies as bright as any 
of the ſex ; but as he is no fool, but is 
ſenſible theycompare his years with their 
own, and h1yea mind to marry him, be- 
cauſe they have a mind to bury him, he 
is as frown, exceptious, and humour- 
ſome, as ge a beauty of them all. I, 
who am intimate with Mullet as well as 
Severn, know that many of the {ame 
women hve been offered to him of fitiy,, 
in ca!e 9 loſing him of five and twenty; 


and lome perhaps in hopes of having 


them both: for they prudently judge, 


that when Mullet is dead, it may ben. 


be time enough for Severn. to maiy; 


and a lady's maid can ob ſerve, that m 


an unlikelier thing has come to pas 
than ais View of nnarri 


young mittreſs and bot chole gentle- 


men. Mr, 


e between, af. 
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Mr. Johnſon is a gentleman happy in 
the converſation of an excellent wife, by 
whom he has a numerous offspring; and 
the manner of ſubjecting his deſres to 
his circumſtances, which are not too 
plentiful, may give occaſion in my fu- 
ture dilcourſes to draw many incidents 
of domeſtic life, which may be as _ 
able to the reſt of the young men of this 
nation, as they are to the well-diſpoſed 
Mr. Severn. 

The fourth man of this little aſſem- 
bly is Mr. Wildgooſe, an old batchelor, 
who has lived to the fifty third year of 
his age, after * diſappointed in love 
at his twenty- third. That torment of 
mind frets out in little diſſatisfactions 
and uneaſineſſes againſt every thing elſe, 
without adminiſtering remedy to the ail 


itſelf, which ſtill feſters in his heart, and 


would be inſupportable, were it not cool- 

ed by the ſociety of the others above- 
mentioned. A r old maid is one, 
who has long been the object of ri- 
dicule ; her humours and particularities 
afford much matter to the tacetious; but 
the old batchelor has ten times more of 
the ſplenetic and ridiculous, as he is 
converſant in larger fcenes of lite, and 
has more opportunities to diffuſe his 
folly, and conſequently can vex and de- 
light people in more views than an an- 
cient virgin of the other ſex. 

The 6ith and laſt of this company, is 
my dear Self, who oblige the world with 
this work. But as it has been frequent- 
ly obſerved, that the fine gentleman of 
a play has always ſomething in him 
which is of near alliance to the real cha- 
rafter of the author, I ſhall not pretend 
to be wholly above that pleaſure ; but 
ſhall, in the next paper, principally talk 
of myſelf, and ſatisfy my readers how 
well I am qualified to be the ſecretary of 
Love. I had ordered my bookſeller to 
adorn the head of my paper with little 
pretty broken arrows, fans thrown away, 
and other enſigns armorial of the Iſle of 
Paphos, for the embelliſhment of my 
work; but as I am a young author, and 
pretend to no more but a happy imita- 


4 
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tion of one who went · before me, he 
would tot be at that charge. When L 
tailed there, I deſired him only to let the 
paper be gilded ; but he ſaid that was a 
new thing, and it would — taken to + 
written by a perſon of quality, which, 
know 12 6. he Bibliopoles 
are allo very averſe to, and I'was denied 
my ſecond requeſt. However, this did 
not diſcourage me, and I was reſolved 
to come out ; not without ſome particu- 
lar hopes, that if I had not ſo many ad- 
mirers, I might poſſibly have more cuſ- 
tomers than my predeceflor, whom I 
profels to imitate; for there are many 
more who can feel what will touch the 
heart, than receive what would improve 
the head. 

I therefore deſign to be the comfort 
and conſolation ot all perſons in a lan- 
guiſhing condition, and will receive the 
complaints of all the faithful ſighers in 
city, town, or country; firmly believ- 
ing that, as bad as the world 1s, there 
are as conſtant ones within the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, as ever wan- 
dered in the plains of Arcadia. 

I ſhall in my next paper (as much as 
I can ſpare of it from talking of my- 
ſelf)tell the world how to communicate 
their thoughts to me, which will very 
properly come in with the deſcription of 
my apartment, and the furniture of it, 
together with the account of my perſon, 
which ſhall make up the ſecond paper or 
chapter, and ſhall be placed betore the 
errata of this. I have nothing further 
to ſay now, but am willing to make an 
end of this leaf as quaintly as poſſible, 
being the firſt; and therefore would have 
it go off, like an act in a play, with a 
couplet ; but the ſpirit of that will be 
wholly in the power of the reader, who 
muſt quicken his voice hereabouts, like 
an actor at his exit, helping an empty 
verſe with lively hand, toot, and voice, 
at once; and if he is reading to ladies, 
ſay briſkly, that, with regard to the 
greateſt part of mankind— 

Foreign is every character beſide; 

But that of Lover every man. has try'd. 


won ENTIS GRATISSIMUS 


Cannot tell how many years, months, 
hours, days, or minutes, have paffed 
away ſince I firſt faw Mrs. Ann Page; 
but certain I am, that they have ran by 
me, without my being much concerned 
in what was tranſacted in the world 
around me all that while. Mrs. Page 
being a gentlewoman on whom I have 
ever doated to diſtract ion, has made me 
very particular in my behaviour upon 
all the occurrences on this earth, and 
negligent of thoſe things in which others 
terminate all their care and ſtudy; inſo- 
much, that I am very ſenſible it is on 
becanſe I am harmleſs, that the buſy 
world does not lock me up; for if they 
will not own themſelves mad, they mu 
conclude I am, when they ſee me cold 
to the purſuits of riches, wealth, and 
power; and when people have been 
ſpeaking of 2 ſons and illuſtrious 
actions, I cloſe t — whole with ſome- 
thing about Mrs. Page, they are apt to 
think my head — as well as I do 
theirs. However, I find conſolation in 
the firmphieity of my diftreſs, (which has 
baniſhed all other cares) and am recon- 
led to it. But however I may be look- 
ed upon by the filly crowds who are 
toiling for more than they want, I am, 
without doubt, in myſelf, the moſt in- 
nocent of all creatures; and a ſquirrel 
in a chain, whoſe teeth are cut out, is 
not more incapable of doing- miſchief. 
Mrs. Ann Page had fnch a turn with 
her neek, when I, thinking no harm, 
firſt looked upon her, that I was ſoon 
after in a fever, and had like to have 
left a world which Iever fimce deſpiſed, 
and been at reſt. But as Mrs. Ann's 
3 complied with her own paſſion 
for a gentleman of much greater worth 
and fortune than myſelf, all that was 
left for me was to lament or rid of 
my paſſion by all the diverſiors and en- 
tertainments I could. But I thank Mrs. 
Ann, (I am ſtill calling her by her 
maiden name) ſhe has always been civil 
to me, and permitted me to ſtand god- 
father at the bapriſm of one of her tons. 
This would appear a very humble 
favour to a man of ungoverned deſire ; 
but as for me, as feon as 1 found Mrs. 
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ERROR, Hor, 
Ann was engaged, I eould not think of 
her with hope any longer, any other. 
ways than that I ſhould ever be ready 
to expreſs the paſſion F had for her, by 
eivilities to any thing that had the moſt 
remote relation to her. But, alas! I am 
going on as if every body living was ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Ann Page and my- 
felf, when there is indeed no occaſion of 
mentioning either, but to inform the 
reader, that it is from the experience of 
a patient I am become a phyſician in 
love. I have been in it thirty years, 
jaſt as long as the learned Sydenham 
had the gout ; and though I cannot pre- 
tend to make cares, I can, like him, put 
you in a good regimen when you are 
down in a fit. As I was faying, this 
affect ion of mine left behind it a ſcorn 
of every thing elſe; and having an aver- 
ſion to buſineſs; I have paſſed my time 
very mucd in obſervation upon the force 
md influence this paſſion has had upon 
other men, 3 the — turns it 
has given each reſpective eration, 
from) the cultivation or abuſe of it. 
You will ſay I fell into very 1 
days for a lover of my complexion, w 
can be ſatisfied with diſtant good-will 
from the perſon beloved, and am con- 
tented that her circumſtances can allow 
me only her efteem, when I acquaint 
you that my moſt vigorous years were 
paffed away in the reign of the amorous 
Charles the Second. The licences of 
that court did not only make that love, 
which the — — call romantic, the ob- 
ject of jeſi and ridieule, but even com- 
mon decency und modeſty were almoſt 
abandoned as formal and unnatural. 
The writers for the ſtage fell in with the 
court, and the theatre diffuſed the ma- 
lignity inte the minds of the nobility 
and gentry, by which means the dege- 
neracy ſpread itſelf through the whole 
people, and ſhame itſelf was almoſt loſt: 
naked Innocence, that moſt charming of 
beauties, was confronted by that moſt 
hideons of monſters, barrfaced Wic- 
kedneſs. ow 
This made me place all my happineſs 
in hours of retirement; and as great diſ- 
treſſes often turn to advantage, I — 
pu 
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te it to the wickedneſs of the age, that 
am a great walter of the baſs-viol. 
With this inſtrument I have paſſed 
many a heavy hour, and laid up treaſures 
of knowledge, drawn from contempla- 
tion, on what I had ſeen every day in 
the world, during the intervals from 
muſic and reading, which took up the 
principal part of my time. My purpoſe, 
at prelent, is to be aknight-errant with 
the pen, fince that order of men who 
were ſo with their ſwords, are - 
laughed out of the world. My buſineſs 
is to kill monſters, and to relieve virgins; 
but as it has been the cuſtom, time out 
of mind, tor knights, who take upon 
them ſuch laudable and hazardous la- 
bours, to have a caſtle, a moat round it, 
and all other conveniencies within them- 
ſelves, it has luckily happened, that the 
fpacious and magnificent apartment, 
which the ingenious Mr. Powell lately 
_—_ in Covent Garden, has lately 
n relinquiſhed by him, upon ſome 
importunate words and menaces given 
him by a gentleman who has the ſove- 
reignty of it, by virtue of ſome enchant- 
ed rolls of parchment, whick convey 
that manſion unto the ſaid chief com- 
mander, vulgarly called a landlord. By 
this means, you are to underſtand, that 
the apartment, wherein the little Kings 
and Green lately diverted ſo many of 
our nobility and gentry, is now mine. 
This ſpacious gallery, for ſuch I have 
made it for m * and — 
of thought, I have dignified with the 
name ot The Lover's Ladge, where, 
under fancied ſkies, and painted clouds, 
left by Mr, Powell, I fit and read the 
true hiſtories of famous knights and 
beautiful damſels, which the ignorant 
call romances. To make my walk 
more gloomy, and adapted both for me- 
lody and ſadneſs, there lies before me, 
at preſent, a Death's head, my Baſs-viol, 
and the Hiſtory of Grand Cyrus. I 
cannot tell by what chance, I — alſo 
lome ridiculous writers in my ſtudy, for 
have an averſion for comics, and thoſe 
they call pleaſant fellows, for they are 
inſenſible of love. Thoſe creatures 
into a familiarity with ladies, without 
reſpe&t on either ſide, and conſequently 
can neither ſee what is amiable, or be the 
odjets of love. I wonder how theſe 
duffoons came into my head, But I 
was going to intimate, that the notions 
of gallantry are turned topſy-turvy, 
d the knight-errantry of this profli- 


as they can. It is notorious, that a 
young man of condition does no more 
than is expected from him, if, before he 
thinks of ſettling himſelf in the world, 
he is the ruin of halt a dozen females, 
whole fortunes are unequaltothat which 
his laborious anceſtors, whether ſucceſs- 
ful in virtue or iniquity, have left him. 

Thus I every day fee innocents abuſ- 
ed, ſcorued, betrayed, and neglected, 
by brutes, who have no ſenſe of any 
thing but what indulges their appetites; 
and can no longer ſuffer the more charm- 
ing and accompliſhed part of the ſpecies 


to want a friend and advocate. ſhall - 


enquire, in due time, and make every 
anti-hero in Great Britain give me an 
account why one woman is not as much 
as ought to fall to his ſhare ; and ſhall 
ſhew every abandoned wanderer, that 
with all his bluſtering, his reſtleſs fol- 
lowing every female he fees, is much 


more ridiculous than my conſtant, ima- 


ginary attendance, on my tair- one, with- 
out ever ſeeing her at all. 

But the main purpole of this chapter 
L had like to have ſlipped over, to wit, 


the more exact account of my bower. . 


As it is not natural for a man in love to 
fleep all night, but to be a great admirer 
of walking, I am at the charge of tour 
tapers burning all night, take my 
itinerations, with much gloomy ſatis- 
faction, from one end to the other of 
my long room, my field-bed being tos 
fmall to interrupt my paſſage, though 

laced in the middle of my apartment. 
No one who has not been polite enough 
to have viſited Mr. Powell's theatre, 
can have a notion how I am accommo- 
dated; but if you will ſuppoſe & ſingle 
man had Weſtminſter Ha!l for his bed- 
chamber, and lay in a truckle-bed in 
the midit of jt, it will give you a pre 
yu idea of the poſture in which 

ream (but with honour and ehaſtity) of 
the incoiaparable Mrs. Page. 

My predeceſſors in knignt- errantry, 
who were, as I above obſerved, men of 
the ſword, had their lodgings adorned 
with burniſhed arms round the cornices, 
limbs of dried giants over their heads, 
and all about the moat of their cattle, 
where they walked by mgon-light ; but 
as I am a pen-champion, live in 
town, and have quite another ſort of 

ple to deal with, to wit, the critics, 
Co and rakes of Covent Garden, I 


have nothing but ſtand-diſhes and 
| "Ba = 
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gate age is deſtroying as many women 
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ink, and „on little tables at equal 
diſtance, Fn no thought may be lok as 
T am muſing. I am torced to comply, 
more than my inclinations and high pai- 
ſions would otherwiſe permit, and tell 
the world how to correipond-with me, 
after their own method, in the common 
way : I am to ſignity, therefore, that I 
am more acceſſible than any other 


knights ever were before me, and in 
plain terms, that there is a coffee-houte 
under my apartment ; nay further, that 
a letter, directed to Mr. Marmaduke 
Myrtle, at the Lover's Lodge, to be 
left at Shanley's Coffee-houſe, Convent 
Garden, will find the gentleſt of mor. 
tals, your moſt enamoured, humble 


ſervant, 


Ne III. TUESDAY, MARCH 2. 


YOUNG NOBLES, TO MY LAWS ATTENTION LEND: 
AND ALL YOU VULGAR OF MY SCHOOL, ATTEND. 


 Loven's tober, MARCH 2, 
OW TI have told all the world my 
name and place of abode, it is im- 
poliible for me to enjoy the ſtudious re- 
tirement I promiſed mylelf in this 
place. For moſt of the people of wit 
and quality who frequented theſe lodg- 
ings in Mr. Powel's time, have been 
here; and I having a filly creature of a 
footman, who never lived but with pri- 
vate gentlemen, and cannot itedtaltly 
lie, they all fee by his countenance he 
does not ſpeak truth when he denies 
me, and will break in upon me. It is 
an unſpeakable pleaſure that ſo many 
beauteous ladies haye made me compli- 
ments upon my deſign to favonr and de- 
fend the tex againſt all pretenders with- 
out merit, and thoſe who have merit, 
and uſe it only to deceive and betray. 
The principal tair-ones of the town, and 
the moſt eminent toaſts, have ſigned an 
addreſs of thanks tome; and, in Ye body 
of it, laid before me ſome grievances, 
among which the greateſt are the evil 

ractices of a ſet — whom they 
call in their preſentation the Lowers Va- 
galond. There has been, indeed, ever 
fince I knew this town, one man of 
condition or other, who has been at the 
head, and giving example to this fort 
of companions, Een the model ſor the 
faſhion, It would he a vain thing to 
pretend to property in a country where 
thieves were 4 , and it is as much 
ſo to talk of honour and decency when 
the prevailing humour runs directly 
againſt them, The Lowers Vagabond 
are an order of modern adventurers, 
who ſeem to be the exact oppoſite to 
that venerable and chaſte fraternity, 
which were formerly called Knights er- 
rant. As a knight-errant profeſſed the 
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practice and 2828 of all virtues, 
particularly chaſtity, a lover vagabond 
tramples upon all rights, domeſtic, civil, 
human, and divine, to come at his own 
gratification in the corruption of inno- 
cent women. There are ſometimes 
perſons of good accompliſhments and 
taculties, who commence iccretly lavers 
vagabond, but though amorous itealths 
have been imputed by ſome hiſtorians to 
the wiſeſt and greateſt of mankind, yet 
none but ſuperficial men have a4 xt 
lickly entered into the lift of the Vaga- 
bond. A lover vagaboud, conſider- 
ing him in his utmoſt perfect ion and ac- 
compliſhment, is but à ſeeming man. 
He uſually has a command of inſigui- 
ficant words, accompanied with eaſy 
action, which paſſes among the fillier 
nad: of the fair for eloquence and fine 
reeding. He has a mien of conde- 
ſcenſion, from the knowledge that his 
carriage is not abſurd, which he purſues 
to the utmoſt impudence. He can cover 
any behaviour, to clothe any idea with 
words that, to an unſkilful ear, ſhall 
bear nothing of offence, He has all 
the ſufficiency which little learning and 
neral notices of things give to giddy 
eads, and is wholly exempt from that 
diffidence which almoſt always accom- 
panies great ſenſe and great virtue in the 
preſence of the admired. But the 4 
Ver Vagabond loving no woman {0 
much as to be diſtreſſed for the lols of 
her, his manner is generally eaſy and 

janty, and it muſt be from very 
ſenſe and experience in life that he does 
not appear amiable. It happens unfor- 
tunately for him, though much to the 
advantage of thoſe whom I have taken 
under my care, that the chief of this 
order, at prelent among us in Great 
; Britam, 
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Britain, is but a ſpeculative debauchte. 


He has the language, the air, the tender 
glance ; he can hang upon a look ; has 
molt exactly the ſudden veneration of 
face, when he is catched ogling one 
whoſe pardon he would beg for gazing ; 
he has the exultation at Fading off a 
lady to her coach; can let drop an ig- 
different thing, or call her ſervants with 
a loudneſs, and a certain gay inſolence, 
well enough; nay, he will hold her hand 
too faſt for a man that leads her, and is 
indifferent to her, and yet come to that 
gripe with ſuch ſlow de rees, that ſhe 
cannot ſay he ſqueezed her hand, but 
for any thing further he had no inclina- 
tion. This chieftain, however, I fear 
will give me more plague and diſturb- 
ance than any one man with whom I 
am to engage, or rather whom I am to 
circumvent. He is buly in all places; 
an ample fortune and vigour of life en- 
able him to carry on a ſhew of great de- 
vaſtation where-ever he comes. But I 
give him hereby fair warning to turn 

is thoughts to new entertainments, 
upon pain of having it diſcovered, that 
ſhe is ſtil] a virgin upon whom he made 
his laſt ſettlement. The iecret, that he 
is more innocent than he ſeems, is pre- 
ſerved by great charge and expence on 
humble retainers and ſervants of his 
pleaſures. But ſome of the women, 
who are above the age of novices, -have 
found himout, and have ina private gang 
given him the nick-name of the Blight, 
tor that they find themſelves blaſted by 
him, though they are not ſenſible of 
his touch. It was the other day faid, 
at a viſit, Mr. Such-a-one, naming the 
Blight, had ruined a certain young 
lady. No, ſaid a ſenſible female; * it 
* the ſays ſo, I am ſure ſhe wrongs him. 
He may, continued ſhe, with an air 
of a diſappointed woman, between rage 
and laughter, © hire ruffians to abuſe 
* her ; but manya woman has come out 
of the Blight's hands even ſafer than 
* ſhe wiſhed. I know one to whom, at 
* parting, with a thouſand poetical re- 
« petitions, and preſſing her hands, he 
* vowed he would tell nobody; but 
* the Flirt, throwing aut of his arms, 
* anſwered pertly, “ I don't make you 
#* the ſame promiſe.” . 

Though I ſhall from time to time diſ- 
play the Lovers Vagabond in their pro- 
per colours, I here publiſh an act of in- 

emnity to all females who took them 


for fine fellows until my writing ap- 


peared ; that is to ſay, (for in a public 
act we muſt be very 4— I ſhall not 
look back to any thing that happened 
before Thurſday the 25th of F Say 
laſt paſt, that being the firſt day of my 
ap nce in public. 

expect, therefore, to find, that on 
that day all vagrant deſires took their 
leave of the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter. 

In order to recover ſimplicity of man- 
mers without the loſs of true gaiety of 
life, I ſhall take upon me the office of 
Arbiter Elegantiarum. I cannot eafily 
put thoſe two Latin into two as ex- 
preſſive 8 words; but my mean- 
ing is, to ſet up for a judge of elegant 

leaſures ; and I ſhall dare to aſſert, in 
the firſt place, (to ſhew both the diſ- 
cerning and ſeverity of a juſt judge) 
that the greateſt elegance of delights 
conſiſts in the innocence of them. I 
expect, therefore, a ſeat to be kept for 
me at all balls, and a ticket fent, that 
by myſelf, or a ſubordinate officer of 
mine, I may know what is done and 
ſaid at all aſſemblies of diverſion: I ſhall 
take care to ſubſtitute none, where I 
cannot be myſelf preſent, who are not 
fit for the belt bred ſociety ; in the choice 
of ſuch deputies, I ſhall have particular 
regard to their being accompliſhed in 
the little uſages of ordinary and com- 
mon life, as well as in noble and liberal 
arts. 

I have many youths, who, in the in- 
termediate ſeaſons between the terms at 
the Univerſities, are under my diſei- 
pline, after being perfect maſters of the 
Greek and Roman eloquence, to learn 
of me ordinary things, ſuch as coming 


in and going out of a room. Mr. Se- 


vern himſelt, whom I now make the 
— of good- breeding, and my top 
ne gentleman, was with me twice a 
day 2 ſix months upon his firſt coming 
to town, before he could leave the room 
with. arg tolerable grace: when he had 
amind to be going; he never could move 
without bringing in the words, Well, 
Sir, I find I interrupt you;* or, Well, 
© I fear you have other buſineſs ;* or, 
« Well, I muit be going. Hereupon I 
made him give me a certain ſum of 
money down in hand, under the penalty 
of forteiting twenty ſhillings every time, 
upon going away, he pronounced the 
article evell, I will not ſay how much 
it coſt him before he could get well out 
of the room, Some filly particle or 
other, 
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ether, as it were to tack the taking leave 
with the reſt of the diſcourſe, is a com- 
mon error of young men of good edu- 
cation. 
Though I have already declared I 
ſhall not uſe words ot foreign termina- 
tion, I cannot help if my correſpond- 


ents doit. A gentleman, therefore, who 


ſubſcribes Aronces, and writes to me 
concerning ſome regulations to be made 
among a ſett of country dancers, muſt 
be more particular in his account. His 


general complaint is, that the men who 


are at the expence of the ball, bring peo- 
pl: of d. ferent characters together, and 
the libertine and innocent are hud- 
dled, to the danger of the latter, and en- 
couragement of the former. I have fre- 
quently obſerved this kind of enormity, 
and muſt deſire Aronces to give me an 


exact relation of the airs and glances of 
the whole company, and particularlyhow 
Mrs. Gatty ſets, when it happens that 
the is pom by the lover vagal ond, 
who, I find, is got into that company by 
the favour of his couſin Jenny. For I 
deſign to have a very ſtrict eye upon theſe 
diverſions ; and it ſhall not lol, that, 
according to the author of The Rape of 
the Lock, all faults are laid upon Sylphs; 
when I make my enquiry, as the tame 
author has it— 


What guards the purity of melting maids 

In courtly balls and midnight maſquerades. 

Safe 2 treach rous friend and daring 
park, 

The glance by day, and whiſper in the dark? 

When kind Occaſion prompts their wum 
defires 

When mukic ſoftens, and when dancing fe. 


N* IV. THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 


THE DANCER JOINING WITH THE TUNEPUL THRONG, 

ADDS DECENT MOTION TO THE SPRIGHTLY song. 

THIS ST4P DENOTES THE CAREFUL LOVER; THIS, 

THE HARDY WARRIOR, OR THE DRUNKEN SW15SS, 

is PLIANT LIMBS IN VARIOUS FIGUKES MOVE, 

AND DIFFERENT GESTURES DIFFERENT PASSIONS PROVE, 
STRANGE ART ! THAT FLOWS IN SILENT ELOQUENCE, 
THAT TO THE PLAS'D SPECTATOR CAN DISPENSE 

WORDS WITHOUT SOUND, AND, WITHOUT SPEAKING, SENSE, 


pow t work which I have be- 
gun Hos the ſervice of the more po- 
lite-part of this nation, cannot be ſup- 
to be carried on by the invention 
and induſtry of a ſingle perſon only: it 
is, therefore, neceſſary that I invite all 
other ingenious perſons to aſſiſt me. 
Conſidering wy title 2 The Lower, and 
that a goodair and mien is (in one who 
nds to pleaſe the fair) as uſeful as 
ill in all or any of the arts and ſci- 
ences, I am mightily pleaſed to obſerve, 
that the art of Dancing is, of lage, come 
to take rank in the learned world, by be- 
ing communicated in letters and cha- 
racters, as all other parts of knowledge 
bave for ſome ages been. I ſhall defire 
all thoſe of the faculty of Dancing, to 
write me, from time to time, all the new 
ſteps they take in the improvement of 
the ſcience. I this morning read, with 
* delight, in The Evening 
Polit, the following advertiſement 


/ 


Weavgr's His Toky or Das cio. 


On Tueſday laſt was publiſhed, 

THz Bretagne, a French Dance, by 
Mr. Pecour, and writ by Mr. Siris; en- 
graven in Characters and Figures, for the 
uſe of Maſters. Price 28. 6d. Note, Mr. 
Siris's Ball Dances are likewiſe printed, 
and his original Art of Dancing by Cha- 
racers and Figures. All fold by ]. 
Walſh, at the Harp and Hautboy, in 


Catharine Street in the Strand. 


Take this Dance init's full extent and 
variety, it is the beſt I ever read; and 
though Mr. Siris, out of modeſty, may 

tend that he has only tranſlated it, 
cannot but believe, from the ſtile, that 
he himſelf writ it; and, if I know any 


thing of — he certainl penned the 
h 


laſt coupee. is admirable piece is 


full of inſtruction; you ſee it is called 
the Bretagne, that is to ſay, the Britain, 
It is intended for a feſtival entertain- 
ment, (like Mr, Bays's Grand _ 
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that, upon occaſion of the peace with 
France and Spain, the whole nation 
ſhould learn anew Dance together. Some 
of the beſt experienced perſons in French 
dancing are to practiſe it at the Great 
Room in York Buildings ; where, it 
ſcems, the Maſter of the Revels lives. He, 
as it is uſual, carries a white wand in his 
hand, and, at a motion made with it to 
the muſic, the dance is to begin. I am 
credibly informed that, out of reſpect, 
and for diſtinction-ſake, he has ordered, 
that the firſt perſon who ſhall be taken 
out, is to be the Cenſor of great Britain. 
do not think this at all unlikely, nor 
below the gravity of that ſage ; he it is 
well known, the judges of the land dance 
the firſt day of every term, and it is ſup- 

ſed, by ſome, they are to dance next 
after the Cenſor. 

Mr. Siris has made the beginning of 
this movement very difficult for any one 
who has not, from his natural parts, a 
more than ordinary qualification that 
way. The Dance is written in the 555 
nius required by Mr. Weaver, in his 
Hiſtory of Dancing. The ancients,” 
ſays that more than peripatetic philoſo- 
pher, Mr. Weaver, © were ſo fond of 
« dancing, that Pliny has given us 
* Dancing Iſlands; which paſſage of 
« Pliny, Cælius Rodiginus quotes. 
There is alſo an account, ſays he, 
that in the Torrhebian Lake, which is 
© alſo called the Nymphaan, there are 
* certain iſlands of the Nymphs, which 
move round in a ring at the ſound of 
© the flutes, and are therefore called the 
© Calamine Iſlands, from Calamus, a 
8 Pipe or reed; and alſo the Dancing 
« Iſlands, becauſe at the ſound of the 
* fimphony, they were moved by the 
© beating of the feet of the ſingers.” 

I appeal to all the learned etymolo- 
piſts in Great Britain, whether itis poſſi- 


le to aſſign a reaſon for calling this 


grand Dance The Britain, if the French 
did not think to make this a dancing 
iſland. The file of Mr. Siris is appa- 
rently political, as any judicious reader 


will find, if he perules his Siciliana, 


which was writ to inſtrut another 


dancing iſland, taught by the French. 


Let any man who has read Machiavel, 
and anderſtands dancing characters, caſt 
an eye on Mr. Siris's ſecond page. It is 
intituled— The Siciliana, Mr. Siris's 
New Dance for the Year 1714. Mr.Siris 
a native of France, you may be ſure, fees 
farther into the French motions tor the 
enſuing year than we heavy Englithmean 
do, or he would never ſay it was made 
for that more that any other year, for 
all authors believe their works will laſt 
every year atter they are written to the 
world's end. I take it for a ly fatire 
upon the awkward imitations of all na- 
tions which have not yet learned French 
dances, that the very next page to the 
Siciliana is called the Baboon's Mint. 
Then, after that again,to intimidate the 
3 who won't learn from the French, 

e calls the next the Dragoon's Minuet. 
I wiſh all good Proteſtants to be aware 
of this movement ; for they tell me that, 


when it is teaching, a Jeſuit, in diſguiſe, © 


plays on the kit. 

But I forget that this is too elaborate 
for my character. All that I have to 
ſay te the matter of Dancing is only as 
it reg«rds lovers; and, as I would adviſe 
them to avoid dabbling in politics, 1 
have explained theſe political dances, 
that the motions we learn may never end 
in warlike ones; like thoſe which were 
performed by the ancients with claſhing 
of ſwords, deſcribed by Mr. Weaver 
(in the . hiſtory) out of 
Claudia 


Here, too, the warlike dancers bleſs our 
gat, 
Their artful wand'ring, and their laws 9 
flight 
An . return and innoſenſive fight. 


Soon as the maſter's blow proclaims the prize, 
Their moving breaſts in tuneful changes riley 


The ſhields ſalute their fades, or trait are 


ſhown 
In air « ith waving, deep their targets gromy 
Struck with alternate ſwords, which thence 
rebound, Xx 


And end the concert, andthe ſacred ſound. 
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Ne V. SATURDAY, MARCH 6. 


-u SOUL'S FAR BETTER PART, 

CEASE WEEPING, NOR AFFLICT THY TENDER HEART. 
FOR WHAT THY FATHER TO THY MOTHUMER WAS, 
THAT FAITH 10 THEE, THAT SOLEMN Vow 1 PASS. 


A I have fixed my ſtand in the very 


centre of Covent Garden, a place 
for this laſt century particularl — 
for wit and love; and am near the play- 
houſe, where one is repreſented every 
night by the other; I think I _ to be 
particularly careful of what paſles in my 
neighbourhood; and, as I am a profeſſed 
knight-errant; do all that lies in my 
power to make the charming endowment 
of wit, and the prevailing paſſion of love, 
ſubſervient to the intereſts of honour and 
virtue. You are to underſtand, that hav- 
ing yeſterday made an excurſion from 
my lodge, there paſſed by me, near St. 
na. the charmer of my heart. I 

ve, ever ſince her parents firſt beſtowed 
her, ayoided all places by her frequent- 
ed; but accident once or twice in a year 
brings the bright phantom into myſight, 
upon which there is a flutter in my bo- 
ſom for many days following : when I 
conſider, that during this emotion I am 
highly exalted in my being,and myevery 
ſentiment improved by the effectsof that 

Mon; when I refle&, that all the ob- 
jects which preſent themſelves to me, 
now are viewed in a different light from 
that in which they had appeared, had 1 
not lately been exhilarated by her pre- 
ſence; in fine, hen I find in myſelf fo 
ſtrong an inclination to oblige andenter- 
tain all whom I meet with, accompanied 
with ſuch arcadineſs,to receive kind im- 
preſſions of thoſe I converſe with; I am 
more and more convinced, that this paſ- 
ſion is in honeſt minds the ſtrongeſt in- 
centive that can move the ſoul — to 
laudable accompliſliments. Is a man 
juſt? let him fall in love, and grow ge- 
ncrous. Is a man dale? let him 
love, and grow public ſpirited. It im- 
mediately makes the good which is in 
him {hine forth in new excellencies, and 
the ill vaniſh away without the pain of 
contrition, but with a ſudden amend- 
ment ot heart. This ſort of paſſion, to 


produce ſuch effects, muſt neceſſarily be 
Gonccived towards a modeſt and virtuous 
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woman; for the arts to obtain her muſt 
be ſuch as are agreeable to her, and the 
lover becomes immediatelypoſſeſſedwith 
ſuch perfections or vices, as make way 
to the object of his deſires. I have plenty 
of examples toenforce theſe truths,every 
night that a play is ated in my neigh- 
bourhood : the noble reſolutions which 
heroes in tragedy take, in order to re- 
commend themſelves to their miſtreſſes, 
are no way below the conſideration of 
the wiſeſt man; yet, at the ſame time, 
inſtructions the moſt probable to take 
place in the minds of the young and in- 
conſiderate. But, in our degenerate age, 
the poet muſt have more than ordinary 
{kill to raile the admiration of the au- 
dience ſo high, in the more great and 

ublic parts of his drama, to make a 


ooſe people attend to a paſſion which 
they never, or that very faintly, felt in 
their own boſoms. That perfect piece, 


which has done ſo great honour to our 
nation and language, called Cato, ex- 
cels as much in the paſſion of it's lovers 
as in the ſublime ſentiments of it's hero; 
their generous love, which is more he- 
roic than any concern in the chief cha- 
racters of moſt dramas, makes but ſub- 
ordinate characters in this. 

When Marcia reproyes Juba for en- 
tertaining her with love in ſuch a con- 
juncture of affairs, wherein the common 
cauſe ſhould take place of all other 
thoughts, the prince anſwers in this 
noble manner: 


ꝗ—ä‚—ä— reproofs are juſt, 
Thou virtuous maid ' I'll haſten to my troops, 
And fire their languid fouls with Cato's virtue. 
If Cer I lead them to the field, when all 
The war ſhall Rand ranged in * 2 array, 
think on 


O, lovely maid, then will ! think on the! 
An! in the ſhock of charging hoſts, re- 


member 
What glorious deeds ſhould grace the man 
who hopes 


For Marcia's love, 


Tt has been obſervable. that the ſtage 
in all times has had the vtmvoſt influence 
on the manners and atfections ot man- 
kind; and as thoſe repreſentations of 
human lite have tended to promote vir- 
twe or vice, ſo has the age been im- 
proved or debauched. I doubt not but 
the frequent reflect ions upon marriage 
and innocent love, with which our 
theatre has long abounded, have been 
the great cauſe of our corrupt ſeutiment 
in this reſpect. It is not every youth 
that can behold: the fine gentleman of 
the comedy repreſented with a good 
grace, leading a looſe and profligate 
ife, and condemning virtuous affection 
as inſipid, and not be fecretly emulous 


of what appears fo amiable to a while - 


audience, Theſe gay pictures ſtrike 
ſtrong and laſting impreſſions on the 
fancy and imagination of youth, aud 
are hardly to be eraſed in riper years, 
unleſs a commerce between virtuous and 
innocent lovers be painted with the ſame 
advantage, and with as lovely colours, 
by the moſt maſterly hands on the thea- 
tre. I have ſaid maſterly hands, becauſe 
they muſt be ſuch who can run counter 
to our natural propenſity to inordinate 
pleaſure ; little authors are very glad of 
applaule purchaſed any way; looſe ap- 
petites and deſires are eaſily raiſed ; but 
there is a wide difference 3 that 
reputation and applauſe which is ob- 
tained from our wantonneſs, and that 
which flows from a capacity of ſtirring 
ſuch affe&ions which upon cool thoughts 
contribute to our happineſs. 

But I was going to give an account 
ef the exultation which I am in, upon 
an accidental view of the woman whom I 


had long loved, with a moſt pure, though 


ardent paſſion z but as this is, accord- 
ing to my former repreſentations of the 
matter, no way expedient for her to in- 
dulge me in, I muſt break the force of 
it by leading à life ſuitable and ana- 
logous to it, and making all the town 
ſenſible how much they owe to her 
dright eyes which inſpire me in the per- 
tormance of my preſent office, in which 


15 
I ſhall particularly take all the youthef 


both ſexes under my care. 

The two theatres, and all the polite 
coffechouſes, I ſhall - conſtantly ſre- 
quent, but principally the coffee-houte 
under my lodge, Button's, and the 

lay-hcuie in Covent-Garden. But as 
f ſet up for the judge of pleaſures, I 
think it neceſſary to aſſign particular 
places of reſort to my young gentlemen 
as they come to town, who cannot ex- 
pect to pop in at Mr. Button's on the 
firſt day of their arrival in town, Ire- 
commend it, theretore, to young men, 
to frequent Shanley's ſome days before 
they take upon them to appear at But- 
ton's. I have ordered, that no one look 
in the face of any new comer ; and taken 
eſfectual methods that he may poſleſs 
himtelf ot any empty chair in the houſe 
without being ſtared at; but foraſmuch 
as ſome, who may have been in town 
or ſome months together heretofore, 
by long abſence have relapſed from the 
audacity they had arrived at into their 
firſt baſhfulneſs and ruſticity. I have 
given them the ſame 17 of obſcure 
entry for ten days. I have directed alſo, 
that books be kept of all that paſſes in 
town in all the eminent coffee-houſes, 
that any gentleman, though juſt arrived 
out of exile from the moſt diſtant coun- 
ties in Great Britain, may as familiarly 
enter into the town-talk as if he had 
lodged all that time in Covent-Garden 
but above all _ I have provided, 
that proper houſes for bathing and cup- 
ping may be ready for thoſe country 
gentlemen whoſe too healthy viſages 
give them an air too robuſt and im- 
portunate for this polite region of lov- 
ers, who have ſo long avoided wind 
and weather, and have every day been 
outſtripped by them in the ground they 
have paſſed over by ſeveral miles. 
As to the orders under which I have 
put my female youth at aſſemblies, 
opera's, and plays, I ſhall declare them 
in-a particular chapter, under the title 
of, The Government of the Eye in 
« Publick Places. 
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Ne VI. TUESDAY, MARCH 9g. 


ON ROWS OF HOMELY TURF THEY SAT TO SEF, 

CROWN'D WITH THE WKEATHS OF EVERY COMMON TREE, 
THERF, WHILE THEY SIT IN RUSTIC MAJESTY, 

Ack LOVER HAS H15 MISTKESS IN MIS ET. 


NJ ORRESPONDENTS begin 
C to grow numerous; and indeed I 
cannot but be pleaſed with the intelli- 
gence which one of them ſends me, for 
the novelty of it. The gentleman is a ve- 
ry great antiquary, and tells me he has 
ſeveral pieces by him, which are letters 
trom the Sabine virgins to their parents, 
friends, and lovers, in their own coun- 
try, after the famous rape which laid 
the foundation of the Roman people. 
He thinks theſe very proper memorials 
tor one who writes an hiſtory under the 
title of Lover. He has alſo anſwers to 
thoſe letters, and pretends Ovid took 
the deſign of his Epiſtles from having 
had theſe very papers in his hands, 
This, you Il ſay,is a very great curioſity; 
and for that reaſon I 15 reſolved to 
give the reader the following account, 
which was written by a Sabine lady to 
her mother, within ten days after that 
memorable mad wedding; and is as 


follows : 


DEAR MOTHER, 


HIS is to acquaint you, that I am 


better pleaſed with a ve - 
natured hutband in this Neel? „lg 
here of Rome, that ever I was in all the 
ſtate and plenty at your houſe, When 
he firſt ſeized me, I muſt confeſs he was 
very rough and ungentle, but he grows 
much tamer every day than other, and 
I do not queſtion but we ſhall very foon 
be as orderly and ſober a ccuple as you 
and my father. My couſin Lydia no- 
body knows of certainly, but the poor 
girl had two or three huands in the 
rout, and as ſhe is very pretty, they 
lay all contend for her ſtill. Romulus 
has appointed a day to fix the diſputed 
marriages ; but it is very remarkable, 
that ſeveral can neither agree to live to- 
gether, or to part; for if one propoſes 
it, that is taken ſo mortally ill, that the 
other will inſiſt upon ſtay ing, at leaſt 
till the other conſents to ſtay ; and then 
the party who denied demands à di- 


have t re 
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vorce, to be revenced of the ſame in- 

clination in the other: thus they ſa 

they cannot conſent to cohabit till the 
are upon an equality in having inch 
refuſed the other. Fhis you mult be- 
lieve will make a great perplexity ; but 
Rolumus, who expects a war, will 
to let none who do 
not like each other ſtay together; and 
makes it a maxim, that a robuſt race 
is not to be expected to deſcend from 
wranglers. Pray let me know how 
my lover, who propoſed himſelf to you, 
bears the loſs of me. I muſt confeſs, 
T could not but reſent his being indif- 
ferent on this occaſion, after all the 
vows and proteſtations he made when 
ner left us together. I don't queſtion 
ut he will make jeſts upon the poverty 
of the Romans; but they threaten here, 
that if you are not very well con- 
tented with what has paſſed, they will 
make you a viſit with ſwords in their 
hands, and demand portions with your 
daughters. When 2 made prize 
by my good man, who is remark- 
ably 2 which reaſon they left 
me undiſputed in his hands) he ſoon 
took off my firſt terrors from my ob- 
ſervation of that his pre-eminence, and 
a certain determinate behaviour, with 
a dying fondneſs that glowed in his 
eyes, I told him, from what I ſaw 
other people ſuffer, I could not but think 
my lot very fortunate, that I had fallen 
into his hands; and begged of him he 
would indulge my curioſity in going 
with me to ſome eminence, and obſerve 
what befel the reſt of my friends and 
countrywomen. He did fo, and from 
the place we ftood on I obſerved what 
paſſed in all the hurly-burly, he ob- 
lerving to me the quality and merit of 
the huſbands, I giving to him an ac- 
count of the wives. How ſtrangely 
truth will out! Hiſpulla, as I ſaw, when 
they were ſtruggling for her, has crook - 
ed legs; Chloe laughed fo violently 
when ſhe was carried off, that I ob- 
«= 
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ſerved her lover, as pretty as ſhe is, 
hardly thought it a purchaſe ; while 
Dictynna, as homely as ſhe is, by 
| mulling her face and ſhrieking, was 
contended for by twenty rivals. That 
arch creature Flora has eſcaped by of- 
fering herſelf: as ſoon as ſhe perceived 
what was intended, - ſhe got upon a 
little hillock, and cried out, Who will 
© have me? who will have me? Here 
lam; come, take me. This forward- 
neſs made every man think her a com- 
mon woman, and the flirt is now ſafe 
under the protection of Romulus, as a 
woman not yet diſpoſed of; but when 
her character and innocence is known, 
it is thought ſhe will fall to the lot of 
Marcius, for his 1 behaviour 
to Thaleſtrina, who you know was 
betrothed to Cincinnatus. Marcius and 
Cincinnatus have long been mortal ene- 
mies, and met each other in ſkirmiſhes 
of our different nations, wherein ſome- 
times one, ſometimes the other, has been 
ſucceſsful. This noble virgin, whoſe 
beautyand virtue — oy her above 
all the Sabine youth, fell into the hands 
of Marcius. Our a — here are 
not very lofty; and arbours and grottoes, 
— — , and flow- 
ers, make up the beſt bridal beds amon 

the Romans: to ſuch an abode as this 
Marcius dragged the lovely Thaleſtrina. 


This people are not polite enough, 
eſpecially on this occaſion, to expreſs 
their * by civility and ceremonious 


behaviour. When Thaleſtrina was con- 
vinced of Marcius's immediate purpoſe, 
ſhe fell into a ſwoon at his feet, and 
with a ſigh in her fall cried, * Oh, Cin- 
« cinnatus !* | 
Marcius, at the ſuddenneſs of the ac- 
_ and the _— of his —.— —. 
rival for milit ory, was ſurpri 
with man different * and — 
ments, which all ought to have given 
way to the care of Thaleftrina; but in 
a nation of men only, and on the firſt 
day wherein they had a woman in their 
commonweath, he was much at a loſs 
how to be aſſiſtant to her; but as he 
ſaw life revive in her, nature and good 
ſenſe dictated rather to abſent himſelf, 
than be preſent at the many diſtortions 
of her perſon in coming to herſelf. He 
retired, but entered the place again 
when he thought ſhe might be enough 
recovered to be capable of receiving 


He approached as ſhe leaned againſt 
a tree which ſupported the bower, and 
delivered bimſelfin theſe terms. 


Madam, the paſſion you were lately 
in, your noble form, and the perſon 
you called upon in your diſtreſs, give 
me to underſtand you are Thaleſtrina. 
I am Marcius, and have no debate 
—_ irs ages but on account of 
glory: were he a ſtranger to me, 
— tor him ſhould ſecure 2. 
were he my friend, you ſhould com- 
mand all in my power, in ſpite of all 
the charms I ſee in you ; and as he is 
my enemy, I ſcorn to wound him in 
a circumſtance wherein be is not capa- 
ble of making a defence. - You have 
common humanity, and the genero- 
ſity of an enemy for your ſafeguard. 
I will return you to Cincinnatus; and 
I ſee by the beautiful gratitude which 
I now read in your face, you will 
repreſent this conduct to the advan- 
tage of the Romans, of whom there 
is not one who does not facrifice his 
private paſſions to the ſervice of his 
country. I aſſure you, I know not 
whether it is more beholden to me this 
day for the —_— which 1 make of 
m * or my love. 

e did not put her to the pain of 
long acknowledgments of ſo great a 
bounty as that of her ſelf, but con- 
ducted her into the preſence of Romu- 
lus, and told him, with a very joyous 
air, he had reſigned a fine woman from 
his bed, to purchaſe a brave man to his 
country. | 

I know Cincinnatus fo well, that I 
doubt not but he will be a friend to 
Rome, and interpoſe his offices 
fora piece between us and the Sabines. 
I hope all will join in the ſame media- 
tion, who have children here; for I 
already know not to which party my 
heart would wiſh ſucceſs, if a war 
ſhould enſue; for I find_a wife is no 
longer a daughter, or any other name 
which comes in competition with that 
relation: but hope things will ſo end, 
that I may have the pleaſure to be 
the faithful conſort of an honeſt man, 
without interfering with any other cha · 
racter, eſpecially that of, 

Madam, 
Your dutiful child, 
MIRAMANTIS, 
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Ne VII. THURSDAY, MARCH rr. 


THE BATTLE OF TTS. 


T hag been always my opinion, that 
a man in love mould acldreſs him- 
ſelf to his miſtreis with paſſion and ſin- 
cerity; and that if this method fails, 
it is in vain for him to have reccurie to 
artifice or diſſimulation, in which he 
will al-ays find himtelt worſted, un- 
leſs he be 2 much better proficient in 
the art than any man I have yet been 
acquainted with, 

The following letter is a very natural 
exemplification of what I have here ad- 
vanced. I have called it The Battle of 
Eyrs, 28 it brought to my mind ſeveral 
cotiabats of the ſame nature, which, I have 
formerly had with Ars. Ann Page, 


SWEET MA. MYNTIF, 
I Have for ſome time been ſolely ſmit- 
ten by Mrs. Lucy, who is a maiden 
ladyinthe twenty- eiglithyear of her age. 
She has 0 much of the coquette in her, 
that it ſupplies the place of youth, and 
ſtill keeps up the girl in her aſpe*t and 


behaviour. She has found out the art 


of making me believe that I have the 
firſt place in her affection, and yet fo 
puzzles me by a double tongue, and an 
ambigucus lcok, that about once a ſort- 
night I fancy I have quite loft. her, I 
was the ctlier night at che opera, where 
ſeeing a place in the ſecond row of the 
Queen's box kept by Mrs. Lucy's li- 
very, Iplaced myicl. in the pit directly 
over-againſt her tootwau, being deter- 
mined to ogle her m3{ paſſionately all 
that evening. I had not taken my ſtand 
there aborv< a quarter of an hour, when 
Enicr Mrs. Lucy. At her firit coming 
in, Iexpe Ned whe would have caſt her eye 
upon lier humble ſervant; but, inſte ad 
of that, after having dropped curtſey af- 
ter curtſey to her friends in the boxes, ſhe 
began td deal her ſalutes about the pit 
in the {une liberal manner. Although 
I tt52d in the full point of view, and, 
as I th-nght, made a better figure than 
any body abcut me, ſhe ſlĩd her eyc over 
me, curt ſied to the rigat and to the left, 
and would not ſee me for the ſpace of 
three mirutes, I fretted inwardly to 
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find myſelf thus openly affronted on 
every ſide, and was reſolved to let her 
know my relentments by the firſt op- 
portunity. This huppeacd tov. after; 
wr Mrs. Lucy looking upon me, as 
though ſic had but juſt diſcovered me, 
the begun to ſink in the firit offer to a 
curticy ; upon which, inſtead oi * 


her any return, I cocked my note, 


ſtared at the upper gallery; and imme- 
diately after raſing my.elf on tiptoe, 
ſtretched out my neck, and bowed to a 
lady who 1:t juſt behind her. I jound, 
by my coque*ce's behaviour, that ſhe 
was nct a i.tile nettled at this my civi- 
lity, which paſſed over he: head. She 
looked as pale as aſhes, tell a talking, 
with one that ſat next her, and broke 
out into ſeveral forced imiles and fits of 
laughter, which I dare ſay there was no 
manner of occatiion for, Being relolved 
to puih my ſucceſs, I caſt my eye 
through the whole circle of beauties, 
and made my bow to every one that I 
knew, and to ſcveral whom I never ſaw 
before in my lite, Things were thus 
come to an open __ when the cur- 
tain riſing, 1 was forced to face about. 
I had not fat down long, but my heart 
relented, and gave me — girds and 
twitches for the barbarous treatment 
which I had ſhewn to Mrs. Lucy. I 
longed to ſee the act ended, and to make 
reparation for what I had done. At 
the firlt riſing of the 2udience, between 
the acts, our eyes met; but as mine be- 
n to fer a parley, the hard-hearted 
at conveyed herielf behind an old lady, 
in ſuch a manner, that ſhe was concealed 


from me for ſeveral moments. This 


ve me new matter of indignation, and 
f begun to fancy I had jo't hez for ever. 
While I was in- this perplexity of 
thought, Mrs. Lucy lifted . up 
from behind the lady who hadowed 
her, and peeped at mc over her right» 
ſhoulder. * Nay, Madam, thinks I to 
myſelf, if thoſe arc your tricks, Iwill 
give you as good as you bring: up- 
on which 1 withdrew n a great paſſion, 
behind a tall bruad-ſhouldered fellow. 
who was very luckily placed before me. 
I here lay incog, tor at leaſt three ſe- 


conds ; 
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evnds ; Sau was the word; but being 
very uneaſy in that ſituation, I again 
emerged into open candle-light, when 
looking for Mrs. Lucy, I could ſee no 
thing but-the old woman, who ſcreened 
her tor the remaining part of the inter- 
lude. I was then forced to fit down to 
the ſecond a, being very much agitated 
and tormented in mind. I was terribly 
afraid that ſhe had diſcovered my un- 
calineſs, as well knowing, that if ſhe 
caught me at ſuch an advantage, ſhe 
would uſe me like a dog. For this rea- 
ſon I was reſolved to play the indifferent 
upon her at my next ſtanding up. The 
ſecond att, therefore, was no ſooner 
finiſhed, but I faſtened my eye upon a 
young woman who fat at the further end 
of the boxes, whiſpering, at the ſame 
time, to one who was near mc. with an 
air of plealure and admiration. I gazed 
upon her a long time, when ſtcaling 
a glance at Mrs. Lucy, with a defiga 
"to ſee how ſhe took it, I found her face 
was turned another way, and that ſic 
was examining, from head to foot, a 
my well-drefſed raſcal who ſtood be- 
ind her. This cut me to the quick ; 
and, notwithitanding I toſſed back my 
wigs _ my ſnuff-box, difplaved 
= handkerchiet, and at laſt cracker! a 
jeſt w y h an orange-wench to attract her 
eye, the perſiited in her confounded op 'c, 
till Mrs. Robinton came upon the ſtage 
to my relief. I now iat down ſuffi- 
ciently mortified ; and determined, at 
the end of the opera, to make my ſub- 


mi iñon in the moſt humble m1aner. Ac- 


cordingly, riſing up, I put on a fneak- 
ing penitential look; but, to my un- 
ſpeakable contuſion, found her back 
turned upon me. 

I had now nothing left for it but to 


make amends for all by handing her to 


her chair. I buſtlied through the crowd, . 


and got to her box-door as ſoon as pol- 
ſible, when, to my utter — the 

oung puppy, I have been telling you 
5 as \\- upon me _ _ 
Lucy in his hand. 1 could not have 
ſtarted back with greater precipitation 
if I had met a ghoit. The malicious 
gipſy took no not ice of me; but turning 
aſide her head, ſaid iomething to her dog 
ot a gentleman-uſher, w:th a tmile that 
went to my heart. I could not fleep all 
night for it, and the next morning writ 
the following letter to her. 


MADAM, 
JProteſt I meant nothing bywhat paſſed 
lait night, and beg you will put the 
molt candid interpretation upon my 
looks and actions; for however my eyes 
may wander, there is none but Mrs. 
Lucy who has the entire poſſeſſion of my 
heart. I am, Madam, with a paſſion 
that is not to be expreſſed r 
looks, words, or actions, your moſt un- 

alineable, and moſt humble ſervant, 
Tom WHIFFLE, 


And now, Sir, what do you think 
was her aniwer? Why, to give you a 
true notion of her, and that you may 
gvels at all her curſed tricks by this one 
—Here it is. 


MR, WRHIFFLE, 
I Am very much ſurprized to hear yau 
talk of any thing that paſſed between 
us lait night, when, to the beſt of m 
remembrance, I have not ſeen you thele 
three days. Your ſervant, 
L. T. 


Ne VIII. SATURDAY, MARCH 13. 


LINQUENDA TELLUS ET DOMUS ET PLACENS UXOR, 


1 the calculation of a man's happi- 
nels in life, there is no one circum- 
ſtance which ought more carefully to be 
conſidered, than the object of one's love. 
As that will certainly take full poſſeſſion 
of the heart, except it be reſiſted in time, 
it is the utmoſt madneis to let your at- 
fections fix where you cannot expect the 
approbation of your reaſon, It a man 


does nt take this precaution, his days 


Hor, 


will paſs away with frivolous pleaſures 
and ſol d vexaticns ; his own reflections 
only muſt joften his misfortunes and 
afflictions; but he can have no re- 
courſe, no help from his cooler thoughts, 
who dare not admit his reaſon into his 
council. We cannot look back upon 
the pleaſures which flow from looſe de- 


ſire, but with remorſe and contrition, - 


and therefore the mind cannot recur to 
them 


_— 


1 
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them on oceaſions of diſtreſs, to borrow 


comfort ; but honourable love, though. 


it has all the ſoftneſs and tenderneſs 
which imagination can form, can be ad- 
mitted under the ſevereſt affliction, and 
is the beſt inſtrument to break the force; 
but as it breaks the force of ſorrow, it 
does not do it by wholly removing it's 
affliction, but rather by diverſifying it. 
He that is under any great calamity, 
loſes the ſenſe of it, as it touches him- 
ſelf; and his affliction, which, perhaps, 
would have had in it the terrors of fear 
and ſhame, is, by the negle& of his 
own part in the affair, turned only into 
pity and compaſſion for a tender wife 
who participates it. This kind of con- 
cern. carries an antidote to it's poiſon ; 
and the merit of her regard to him has 
ſomething in it ſo pleaſing, that the ſoul 
feels a ſecret conſolation in the happi- 
neſs of being poſſeſſed of ſuch a compa- 


nion, at the {ame time that he thinks her pard 


icipation is the greateſt article of 

is diſtreſs. In all ages men who have 
differed from the ſentiments of the 
world, when they have been precipitat- 
ed by fury and party, and — ſacri- 
ficed to the rage of te enemies, have, 
in trials of this ſort, ſunk under their 
diſtreſſes, or behaved themſelves decent- 
ly in them, according to the ſupport 
which they have met with from the do- 
meſtic partners of their afli tion, This 
is an opportunity to vent the ſecret pangs 
of heart to one whoſe love makes no- 
thing ungrateful; or, to utter the ſenſe 
of partes, where that appears conſcious 
virtue, which to any other audience 
would found like pride and arrogance, 
There are indeed very tender things 

to be recited from the writings of poeti- 
cal authors, which expreſs the utmoſt 
tenderneſs in an amorous commerce; but 
indeed I never read any thing which, to 
me, had fo much nature and love, as an 
expreſſion or two in the following let- 
ter ; but the reader muſt be let into the 
circumſtance of the matter to have a 
right ſenſe of it. The epiſtle was writ- 
ten by a gentlewoman to her huſband, 
who was condemned to ſuffer death, 
The unfortunate cataſtrophe happened 
at Exeter in the time of the late rebel- 
x A gentleman, whoſe name was 
enruddock, to whom the letter was 
written, was barbarouſly ſentenced to 
lie without the leaſt appearance of juſ- 
tice. He aſſerted the illegality of his 


enemies proceedings with a ſpirit wor- 


LOVER. 


thy his innocence; and the night before 
his death, his lady writ to him the let- 
ter which I ſo much admire, and is as 
follows. 


MRS. PENRUDDOCK'S LAST LETTER 
TO HER HUSBAND. 


MY DEAR WESART, BP. 
V ſad parting was ſo far from mak. 
ing me forget you, that I ſcarce 
thought upon myſelf ſince, but wholly 
upon you. Thoſe dear embraces which 
I yet feel, and ſhall never loſe, being 
the faithful teſtimonies of an indulgent 
huſband, have charmed my ſoul to tuch 
a reverence of your remembrance, that, 
were it poſſible, I would, with my own 
blood, cement your dead limbs to life 
again; and (with reverence) think it no 
fin to rob Heaven a little while longer of 
a martyr. Oh, my dear! you mult now 
on my paſſion, this being =w laſt 
(oh fatal word !) that ever you will re- 
ceive from me; and know, that until 
the laſt minute that I can imagine you 
ſhall live, I will ſacrifice the prayers of 
a Chriſtian, and the groans of an af. 
flicted Wife. And when you are not, 
(which ſure by ſympathy I ſhall know) 
T ſhall with my own Jifolution with 
ou, that ſo we may go hand in hand to 
eaven. Tis too late to tell you what 
I have, or rather have not done for 
you; how tugn'd out of doors becauſe 
came to beg mercy ; the Lord lay not 
your blood to their charge! I would 
fain diſcourſe longer with you, but dare 
not ; paſſion begins to drown my reaſon, 
and will rob me of my dewoire, which 
is all I have left to ſerve you. Adieu, 
—_— ten thouſand times, my dear- 
eſt dear; and fince I muſt never ice you 
more, take this prayer : may your faith 
be ſo ſtrengthened, that your conſtancy 
may continue, and then I know Heaven 
will receive you; whither grief and love 
will in ſhort time (I hope) tranſlate, 
my dear, your ſad, but conſtant wite, 
even to love your aſhes when dead, 
ARUNDEL PENRUDDOCK, 


May zd, 1655, 11 AT NIGHT. 
Your children beg your bleſſing and 
preſent their duties to you. 


I do not know that I have ever read 
any thing ſo affectionate as that line— 
0 Thole dearembraces which yet I feel.” 
Mr, Penruddock's anſwer has an equal 


tendernels, - 


tenderneſs, which I ſhall recite alſo, that 
the town may diſpute whether the man 
or the woman expreſſed themſelves the 
more kindly, and ftrive to imitate them 
in leſs circumſtances of diſtreſs; for 
from all, no couple upon earth are 
exempt. | 


MR. PENRUDDOCK'S LAST LETTER 
TO HIS LADY. 


DEAREST, BEST OF CREATURES! 


I had taken leave of the worl l when I 
received yours: it did at once recal 
my fondneis for Jite, and enable me to 
relign it. As I am ſure I ſhall leave 
none behind me like you, which weakens 
my reſolution to part from you ; ſo, when 
I reflect I am going to a place where 
there are none but ſuch as you, I re- 
cover my courage. But fondneſs breaks 
in upon me; and as I would not have 
my tears flow to-morrow, when your 


huſband, and the father of our dear 
babes, is a public ſpectacle; do not 
think meanly of me, that I give way to 

rief now in private, when I ſee my 
{and run fo faſt, and I within a few hours 
am to leave you helpleſs, and expoſed 
to the mercileſs and infolent, that have 
wrongfully put me to a ſhamelcls death, 
and will object that ſhame to . poor 
children. I thank you for ail your 
goodneſs to me; and will endeavour fo 
to die, as to do nothing unworthy that 
virtue in which we have mutually ſup- 

orted each other, and for which I de- 
Rin you not to repine that I am firſt to 


be rewarded : ſince you ever preterred 


me to yourſelf in all other things, af- 
ford me, with chearfulnels, the prece- 
dence in this. 5 

I defire your prayers in the article of 


death, for my own will then be offered 


tor you and yours. 
J. PEXRUDDOCK. 


Ne IX. TUESDAY, MARCH 16. 


QUANTA LABORAS IN CHAKYBDI | Hors" 


PON my openin the Lover's 


Box this morning, I found nothing 


in it but the following letter, made u 
very nicely, and ſealed with a little 
Cupid holding a flaming heart in each 
hand, and circumſcribed, Lowe wntes 
#5, I find, by the contents of this let- 
ter, that my correſpondent will ſoon 
change his device, and perhaps make 
the figure of Hymen pertorm —＋ 
which, at preſent, he has aſſigned to 
1, 
AS you are a man of experience in 
the world, I beg your advice in a 
matter of great importance to me, I 
have, for ſome time, been engaged in 
cloſe friendſhip with a fine woman : 
your knowledge of mankind will eafily 
inform you of the purport of that 
phraie. In ſhort, I have lived with her, 
as with a /he-friend, in the utmoſt pro- 
priety of that term: but, at preſent, I 
am under a very great embarraſs; for 
having run out moſt of my fortune in 
the courſe of my converſation with her, 
I find myſelf neceſſitated to go into a 
new way of lite, and by that means to 


make myſelf whole again. A favours 


able opportunity preſents itſelf: a rick 
widow (the common refuge of us idle 
tellows) has ſpoke kindly of me, and I 
have reaſon to believe will very ſhort] 
ut me in poſſeſſion of her perfon and 
jointure. ell me, dear Mr. Myrtle, 
how I ſhall communicate this affair to 
the poor creature whom I am going to 
forſake. If I know her temper, ſhe 
loves me ſo well, that ſhe would rather 
ſee me beggared and undone, than in a 
ſtate of wealth and eaſe with another 


woman, She will call my endeayours 


to make myſelf happy, being falle to 


her. Nay, I don't know but ſhe ma 
be fool enough to make away with her- 
ſelf; for the laſt time I talked to ber, 
and mentioned this atfair at a diſtance, 
ſhe ſeemed to thew a curſed hankering 
after purling ſtreams. Let me-conjure 
thee, old Marmaduke, if thou wilt not 
this pur woman; make her ſenſible that 
a man does not take a miſtreſs for bet- 
ter for worſe, and that there is ſorne dif- 
ference between a lover and a huſband. 
But you know better than I can tell you, 
what to ſay upon ſo nice a ſubject. 1 
am your molt humble ſervant, 


9383 
There 


give me iome advice, to give ſame to 


* , — rea 
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There is nothing which I more abhor, 
than that kind ot wit which betrays a 
hardnets of heart. Inhumanity is never 
ſo odious, as when it is practiſed with 
mirth and wantonneſs. If I may make 
ſo free with my correſpondent, he 
ſeems to be a man of this unlucky turn. 

I ſhall not fall into the ſame tault which 

I condemn in him ; but, that T may be 
ſerious on ſuch an occaſion, will deſire 
my readers to conſider thoroughly the 
evils whichthey are heaping up to them- 
ſelves, when they engage in a criminal 
zmour. If they die in it, they know very 
well what mult be the dreadful conſe- 

ence. If either of them break looſe 
from the other, the melancholy and vex- 


ation that are produced on tuch occa-: 


ſions, are too dear a payment for thoſe 
picalures which preceded,”and are pait, 
as though they had never been. 

The woman is generally. the greateſt 
ſufferer in caſes of this nature; tor by 
the long obſervations I have made on 
both ſexes, I have eſtabliſhed this as a 
maxim, that evoren difſemble their paſ- 
io better than men, but that men ſub- 
due their paſſions bettty than women. 

I have heard a ſtory to my preſent 
purpoſe, which has very much affected 
me. he gentleman, from whom I 
heard it, was an cye - witneſs of ſeveral 
parts of it. | 3 
About ten years ago there lived at 
Vienna a German Count, who had long 
entertained a ſecret amour with a young 
lady of a conſiderably family. After a 
correſpondence of gallantrics, which had 
laſted two or three years, the father of 
the young Count, whole family was re- 


duced to a low condition, found out a. 


very advantageous match for him, and 
made his ſon ſenſible that he ought, in 
common prudence, to cloſe with it. 
The Count, upon the firſt opportunity, 
acquainted his miſtreſs very fairly with 
what had paſſed, and laid the whole 
matter before her, with ſuch freedom 
and openneſs ot heart, that ſhe ſermingiy 
coniented to it. She only deſired of him 
that they might have one meeting mor, 
before they parted for ever. The place 
appointed tor this their mecting, was 4 


grove, which ſtands at a little diſtance 


from the town. They converſed toge. 
ther in this place for ſome time, when 
on a ſudden the lady pulled out a pocket- 
piſtol, and ſhot her lover to the heart, ſo 
that he immediately fell down dead at her 
teet, She then returned to her father's 
houſe, telling every one ſhe met what 
ſhe had done. Her friends, 2 hear- 
ing her ſtory, would have found out 
means for her to make her eſcape; but 
ſhe told them ſhe had killed her dear 
Count, becauſe ſhe could not live with- 
out him; and that for the ſame reaſon 
ſhe was reſolved to follow him by what- 
ever way juſtice ſhould determine. She 
was no ſooner ſeized, but ſhe avowed 
her guilt, rejected all excuſes that were 
made in her favour, and only begged 
that her execution might be ſpeedy. She 
was ſentenced to have her head cut off, 
and was apprehenſive of nothing but 
that the intereſt of her friends thould 
obtain a pardon for her. When the 
confeſſor approached her, ſhe aſked him 
where he thought was the ſoul of the 
dead Count ? He replied, that his caſe 
was very dangerous, * the 
circumſtances in which he died. Upon 
this, ſo deſpcrate was her frenzy, that 
ſhe bid him leave her, for that ſhe was 
reſolved to go to the ſame place where 
the Count was. The prieſt was forced 
to give her better hopes of the deceaſ- 
ed, from conſiderations that he was 
upon the point of breaking off ſo cri- 
minal a commerce, and leading a new 
life, before he could bring her mind to a 
temper fit for one who was ſo near her 
end. Upon the day of her execution 
the dreſſed herſelf in all her ornaments, 
and walked towards the ſcaffold, more 
like an expecting bride, than a con- 
demned criminal. My friend tells me 
that he ſaw her placed in the chair, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of that place; 
where, after having ſtretched out her 
neck with an air of joy, ſhe called upon 
the name of the wie which was the 
appointed fi or the executioner, 
— with * le blow of his ſword, 
ſevered her head from her body.” 

My reader may draw, without my 
aſſiſtance, a ſuitable moral out of 10 


tragical a ſtory. 


Ne X. 
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Miblilhed as the Act directs by Joka Widlker eien 14.1717. 
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Ne Xx. THURSDAY, MARCH 18. 


——AGIs ILLA PLACENT QUE PLURIS EMUNTUR. 


Have lately been very much teazed 
with the thought of Mr. Ann Page, 
and the memory of thoſe many cruelties 
which I ſuffered from that obdurate fair 
one. Mrs. Anne was in a particular 
manner very fond of China ware, againſt 
which I had unfortunately declared my 
averſion. I do not know but this was 
the firſt occaſion of her coldneſs towards 
me, which makes me fick at the ve 
ſight of a China diſh ever ſince. This 
is the beſt introduction I can make for 
my preſent diſcourſe, which may ſerve 
to fill up a gap till I am more at leiſure 
to reſume the thread of my amours. 
There are no inclinations in women 
which more ſurpriſe me than, their = 
ſions for chalk and China. The firſt of 
theſe maladies wears out in a little time; 
but when a woman is viſited with the ſe- 
cond, it generally takes poſſeſſion ot her 
for life. China veſſels are play-things 
for women of all ages. An old lady of 
fourſcore ſhall be as buſy in cleaning 
an Indian mandarin, as her great grand- 
daughter is in dreſſing her baby. 
he common way of purchaſing ſuch 
trifles, if I may believe my female in- 
formers, is by exchanging old ſuits of 
cloaths for this brittle ware. The = 
ters of China have, it ſeems, their factors 
at this diſtance, who retail out their ſe- 
veral manufaRures for caſt cloaths and 
ſuperannuated garments. I have known 
an old petticoat metamorphoſed into a 
punch - bowl, and a pair of breeches into 
a tea- pot. For this reaſon my friend 
Tradewell, in the city, calls his great 
room, that is nobly furniſhed out with 
China, his wife's wardrobe. * In yon- 
der corner, ſays he, © are above twen- 
ty ſuits of cloaths, and on that ſcru- 
* toire above an hundred yards of fur- 
* belowed filk. You cannot imagine 
© how many night gowns, ſtays, and 
* mantuas, went to the raiſing of that 
* pyramid. The worſt of it is,“ ſays 
he, * a ſuit of cloaths is not ſuffered to 
* laſt half it's time, that it w be the 
more vendible ; ſo that in reality this 
is but a more dextrous way of picking 
the huſband's pocket, who is often 
* purchaſing a great vaſe of China, 
* when he fancies that he is buying a 


ing head, or a filk-gown for his wife. 


There is likewiſe another inconvenience 
in this female paſſion for China, namely, 
that it adminiſters to them great matter 
for wrath and ſorrow. How much an- 
ger and affliction are produced daily in 
the hearts of my dear countrywomen, by 
the breach of this frail furniture ! Some 


of them pay half their ſervants wages in 


China fragments, which their careleſs- 
neſs has- produced. * If thou haſt a 
© piece of earthen ware, conſider,” ſays 
Epictetus, that it is a piece of earthen 
ware, and by conſequence very eaſy 
© and obnoxious to be broken : be not, 
© therefore, ſo void of reaſon, as to be 


angry or grieved when this comes to 
© pals." In order, therefore, to exempt 


my fair readers from ſuch additional and 
ſupernumerary calamitiesof lite, I would 
adviſe them to forbear dealing in theſe 
periſhable commodities, till ſuch time as 
they are philoſopliers enough to keep 
their temper at the fall of a tea-pot or a 
China cup. I ſhall farther recommend 
to their ſerious conſiderat ĩon theſe three 

iculars. Firſt, that all China ware 
is of a weak and tranſitory nature. Se- 
condly, That the faſhion of it is change- 
able. And, Thirdly, That it is of no 
uſe. And firſt of the Firſt, The fragi- 


lity of China is ſuch as a reaſonable be- 


ing ought by no means to ſet it's heart 


upon; though at the ſame time I am 


afraid I may complain with Seneca on 
the like occaſion, that this very conſi- 


derat ion recommends them to our choice; 


our luxury being grown ſo wanton, that 
this kind of treaſure becomes the more 
valuable, the more eaſily we may be de- 
privec of it, and that it receives a price 


trom it's brittleneſs. There isa kind 


of oſtentat ion in wealth, which ſets the 


poſſeſſors of it upon diſtinguiſhing them- 


ſelves in thoſe things where it is hard fer 
the poor to {ollowthem, For this reaſon, 
I have often wondered that our ladics 
have not taken pleaſure in egg-ſhells, 


ſtained and ſtreaked, and which are 
very tender, that they require the nic 
hand to hold without breaking 
But, as if the brittleneſs of this ware 
were not ſufficient to make it coltly, the 
very faſhion of it is changeable ; which 
brings me to my yo" particular, 

Te 


eſpecially in thoſe which are arc 
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It may chance that a piece of China 


may ſurvive all thoſe accidents to which 


it is by nature liable, and laſt for ſome 
years if rightly ſituated and taken care 
of. To remedy, therefore, this Yncon- 
venience, it is ſo ordered that the ſhapeof 
it ſhall grow unfaſhionablezwhichmakes 
new ſupplies always neceſſary, and fur- 
niſhes employment for life to women of 
great andgenerous ſouls, who cannot live 
out of the mode. I myſelf remember 


when there were few China veſſels to be 


ſeen that held more than adith of coffee ; 
but their fize is ſo gradually enlarged, 
that there are many, at prelent, which 
are capahle of holding half a hogſhead. 
The fathion of the tea-cup is alſo greatly 
altered, and has run through a wonder- 
ful variety of colour, ſhape and ſize. _ 

But, in the lait place, China ware is 
of no uſe. Who would not laugh to ſee 
a ſmith's ſhop furniſhed with anvils and 
hammers of China? The ſarniture of a 
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lady's favourite room is altogether 28 
abſurd ; you ſee jars of a prodigious ca- 
pacity that are to hold nothing. I have 
{een horſes, and herds of cattle, in this 
fine ſort of porcelain; not to mention 
the ſeveral Chineſe . who, per- 
haps, are naturally enough repreſented 
in theſe frail — l 

Did our women take delight in heap- 
ing up piles of earthen platters, brown 
juggs, and the like uſeful products of 
our Britiſh potteries, there would be 
ſomg ſenſe in it. They might be ranged 
in as fine figures, and diſpoſed of in as 
beautiful pieces of architecture: but 
there is an object ion to theſe which can- 
not be overcome, namely, that they 
would be of ſome uſe, and might be ta- 
ken down on all oceaſions, to be em- 
ployed in ſervices of the family; befides, 
that they are intolerably cheap, and 
moſt ſrametully durable and laſting. 


Ne Xl. SATURDAY, MARCH 20. 


MACENAS ATAV1S EDITE Notes. 


3 following epiſtle is written to 
x me from the pariſh of Gotham, in 
Herefordſhire, from one who had cre- 
dentials from me to be received as an 
humble ſervant to a young lady of the 
family which he mentions. Becauſe it 


may be an inſtruction to all who court 


great alliances, I ſhall inſert it ward 
tor word as it came to my hands. 


SWEET MP. MY4TLFy 

A ECORDING to your perſuafhon, 
I came down here into the — 
with a deſign to ingraft myſelf inte the 
family to which you recommended me ; 
but I wiſh you had thought a little more 
of it, before you gave me that advice; 
for a man is not always made happy by 
having ſettled himſelf in a powerful 
houſe ; for riches and honour are orna- 
mental to the poſleſſors of them, only 
- when thoſe poſſeſſors have ſuch arts or 


endowments which would render them 


conſpicuous without them: but theſe 
creatures to whom you adviſed me to be 
allied,areſuch, whole intereſt it istocourt 
privacy, and are made up of ſomany de- 
fects, that they could not better recom- 


mend themſelves to the world, or conſult 


their own intereſt, than by hiding ; but 
they are ſo little inclined to ſuch a pru- 


dent behaviouf, that they ſeem to think 
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that their appeaxance, upon all occa- 
fions, cannot chuſe but be advantageous 
to them; and yet, ſuch is the force of 
Nature in biafling all it's inſtruments 
to the uſes for which ſhe had made them 
moſt fit, that they are ever undertaki 
what would make the 82 beautiful of 
the human race a as 
ſelves. Thus — * upon them to 
manage all things in this country; and 
if any man is to be acculed, arreſted, or 
diſgraced, one of thoſe hideous creatures 
has certainly a, hand in it. By theſe 
methods and arts they -govern thoſe 
who contemn them, and are perpetually 
followed by crowds who hate them; at 
the ſame time there is 1 know not what 
exceſſively comic and diverting, to be- 
hold theſe very odd fellows in their 
magnificencies. CESS 
ou mult know, they ſet up extreme- 
ly for genealogies, old codes, and myſtic, 
writings, and knowing abundance of 
what was never worth Knowing in the 
ſeveral ages in which it was adted ; but 
there is conſtantly, in all they pretend 
to, ſome — ** which ſecretly 
tends to raiſe the honour and antiquity 
of their family. Thus they are not con- 
tented, as all we the reſt of the world 
are, to become more antient every day 


than other as tune paſſes on, _—_ 


y as them 
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grow old backwards ; and every now- 
and-then hey make ſome new purcha ſe 
of muſty rolls and papers, which they 
tell you acquaints them with ſome new 
matter concerning their further antiqui- 

I met here, to iny great ſurprize, 

bednego the Jew, who uſed to tranſ- 
fer ſtoek for me at Change Alley. I 
was going to ſalute him, but he tipped 
me the wink, and taking me apart at a 

roper opportunity, defired me not to 
Liſcover im: For, ſays he, laughing, 
I am come down here as a cheat. He 
explained himſelf further, That his way 
was to get ſome paper that was mouldy, 
duſty, or moth- eaten, and write upon it 
Hebrew characters, which he fold to Sir 
Anthony Crabtree's library. You mult 
know, there is nothing ſo monſtrous but 
they can make pals upon the people; ſo 
terrible are the Crabtrees in this county. 
The laſt piece of antiquity which they 
produced, was a letter written in Noah's 
own hand, to their anceſtor, and found 
upon a mountain in Wales, (which, oy 
the way, is ſajd by them to be the ol\le 
and higheſt mountain in the world) di- 
rected to their anceftor Sir Robert Crab- 
tree, an Antediluvtan knight. This, Sir, 
paſles very currently here, and is well re- 
ceived ; becauſe all allow there have 
been no faces like theirs in any, other 
family fnce the Flood. 

It would be endleſs to give you a di- 
ſtint account of thele worthics in one 
jetter, but I will go as far as I can in it. 
I was, when I declared my love, appoint- 
ed an hour in there great hall, where were 
aſſembled all their relations and tenants; 
but inſtead of receiving me with civility, 
as one who deſired to be of their fa- 
mily, as they know not how to ſhew 
power and greatneſs, but by doing things 
terrible and diſagreeable. Mr. Peter 
Brickduſt ſtands up before all the com- 
pany, and enters into a downright in- 
vective againſt me to ſhew thar I was 
not fit to be entertained among them. 
They call him here at Gotham, and in 
all theſe parts, the Accuſen, becaule it is 
his natural propenſity to think the worſt 
of every man. Though the Implement 
has a very great eſtate, the poverty of 
his foul is ſuch, that he will do any thing 
for a further penny. He condeſcends to 
audit part of the rents of Sir Anthony's 
eſtate; and, though born to a better for- 
tune than the knight himielf, is his ut- 
ter ſlave. His bufineſs about him is to 
find out ſomebody or other for him, 

time to time, on whom to exercils 
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his great power and intereſt, Peter has 
the very look of a wicked one of low 
practice. Petex is made for a lurcher ; 
and, as being a creature of prey, heriſes 
to the object he aims at, as it he were 
going to ſpring at ſome game; but he 
inks, as you may have ſeen a cur at 
once exert and check his little anger 
when he ſees a ſtrange maſtiff. Natu- 
raliſts ſay all men have ſomething in 
their aſpect of other animals, which re- 
ſemble them in conſticution. Peter's 
countenance diſcovers him a creature of 
ſmall prey; it is a mixtureof the face of 
a cat, and that of an owl. © He has the 
ſpiteful eagerneſs of the former, blend 
with the ſtupid'gravity of the latter. He 
ſtood behind a poſt all the while he was 


talking, and groped it as if he were feel- 


ing tor hobnails. All that he faid was 
ſo extravagant, wild, and groundleſs, 
and urged with a mien fo ſuicable to the 


falſhood and folly of it, that Iwas rather 


diverted than offended at Brickduſt. 
When trom another quarter of the hall, 
placed juſt under a gallery, there ſtood 
up the knight's brother. It is impoſſi- 
ble to expreſs the particularity of this 
gentleman. - His mien is like that pf a 
broken tradeſman the firſt day he 

a ſword : his aſpect was ſad, but rather 
the face of a man incapable of mirth, 
than under any ſorrow ; and yet he does 


not look dull neither, but attentive to 


both worlds at once, and has in his brow 
both the ufurer and the faint. I * 
ſerved great reſpect paid to him; but 


methought ſome leavings of conſcience 


made him look ſomewkat abaſhed at the 


great civilities which were paid him. He 
roundly aſſerted I was not worth a groat, 
and indeed made it out in a moment 3 
for by ſome trick or other, he had go 
in his cuſtody all the writings which 
make out the title to my eſtate. 

What made this whole matter themore 
extrayagantly pleaſant was, that there is 
an odd droning loudneſs in the brother's 
voice, which made a large Triſh - 
hound open at every pauſe he e. 
That great ſurly creature, made ſo do- 
cile and ſervile, was to me matter of 
much entertainment and curioſity. The 
knight's brother, I aſſure you, ſpoke 
with a good ſteady — * and 
having been long inured to talk what 
he does not mean, he looks as if he 
meant what he ſaid, Vo 

The pleaſantry of this excellent farce 
is, that all theſe tellows were bred Preſ- 
byterians, and are now ſet up for High- 

3 church 


— 
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churchmen. They carry it admirably 


well; and the partizans do not diſtin- 
guiſh that there is a difference between 
thoſe who are of neither fide, from ge- 
nerous principles, and thoſe who are 


, diſintereſted —_ from having no prin- 


ciples at all. The knight himſclt was 
not in the country, but is expected every 


day; they ſay he is a precious one; 


they make me expect he will treat 
me after another way. His manner is 
very drole: he is very affable, and yet 
keeps you at a diſtance; for he talks to 
every body, but will let nobody under- 
ſtand him. Here is a gentl-man in the 


country, a good intelligent companion, 


that gives me a very pleaſant idea of 
him: he ſays he has ſeen him go 


through his great hall full of company, 


and whiſper every man as he 
along; when they — all had the whiſ- 
per, they have held up their heads in a 
lilly amazement, like geeſe when they 
are drinking, But perhaps more of this 
another time. You would marry me 
into this goodly houſe! I thank you 
for nothing, dear Sir; and am your 
humble ſervant for That. 


P. 8. Here is a ſtory here, that Mr, 
What-d'ye-call laughs at all they pre- 
tend to do againſt him, and is prepared 
for the worſt that can happen. To 
inure himſelf to be a public ſpectacle, 
they ſay, he rid an hour and an balf, at 
noon day, on Wedneſday laſt, behind 
Charles the Firſt, at Charing Croſs. 


Ne XII. TUESDAY, MARCH 23. 


WHEN Love's WELL TIM'D, 'T1S NOT A FAULT TO Love; 
THE STRONG, THE BRAVF, THE VIRTUOUS, AND THE WIS, 
SINK IN THE SOFT CAPTIVITY TOGETHER, 


HE following letter, written in 


the fineſt Italian female hand, as 


beautiful as a picture or draught of a 
letter, rather than the work of a pen, in 
the fineſt ſmail gilt paper, when opened, 
diffuſed the moſt agreeable odours, 
which very ſuddenly ſeize the brains 
of thoſe who have ever been ſick in love. 
There is no neceſſity, on ſuch an occa- 
fion as this, that the epiſtle ſhould be 
filled with ſprightly expreſſions. The 
fold of the letter, the care ia ſcaling it, 
and the device on the ſeal, are the great 


_m_ in favours of this kind from the 


ir; for when it is a condeſcenſion to 


do any thing at all, every thing that is 


not ſevere. is gracious. As toon as I 
Jooked upon the hand, my poor fond 
head wht needs perſuade itſelf that it 
came from Mrs, Page; but I read, 
and found it was the acknowledgment 
of an obligation I have not merit 
enough ever to be capable of laying up- 
on any. The letter is thus. 


MR, MYRTLE, MARCH 19, 1714. 
INCE you have taken upon your- 
ſelf the province of Love, all tranſ- 
actions relating to that paſſion moſt 


properly belong to your paper. I beg 


the favour of you to inſert this my 
epiſtle in your very next, in order to 
give the carlieſt notice poſlible of my 


PoxTivs IN Caro, 


having received very great favour and 
honour done to me, by ſome one to 
whom I am more obliged than it can 
ever be in my power to return. I beg 
therefore that you will inſert the fol- 
lowing Advertiſement, and you will 
oblige (though unknown) your ſervant, 
and great admirer, A. B. 


© ACERTAIN Preſent, with a letter, 
© from an unknown hand, hath been 
very lately delivered to the party to 
© whom directed.“ 


It is the niceſt part of commerce in 
the world, that of doing and receiving 
benefits. Benefits are ever to be con- 
ſidered rather by their quality than 
oe ; and there are ſo many thou- 
and circumſtances with reſpect to time, 
perſon, and place, which heighten and 
allay the value, that even in ordinary 
life it is almoſt an impoſſibility to lay 
down rules on this ſubje& z becauſe it 
alters in every individual cafe that can 
happen; and there is ſomething ariles 
in it, which is ſo inexplicable, that 
none but the perſons concerned can 
judge of them, and thoſe, as well as all 
other perſons, are incapable of giving 
judgment in their own cale. All thele 
circumſtances are ſtill more intricate in 


that part of life which is naturally _ 
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the rules of any laws, and muſt flow 


from the very ſoul to be of any regard 
at all; and are more exquiſitely valuable 
and conſiderable, as they proceed more 
from affection, without any manner of 
reſpe& to the intrinſic worth of what 
is given, and it is indifferent whether it 
be a bit of ribband or a jewel. The 
Lover in the comedy is not, methinks, 
abſurd, where he prates of his rules and 
obſervations on this ſubject. 

© You mult entertain women high, and 
© bribe all about them. They talk of 
© Ovid and his Art of Loving. Be li- 


' © heral and you outdo his precepts. 


© The art of love, Sir, is the art of 
« giving. Be free to women, they'll be 
0 Nee to you, Not every open-handed 
fellow hits it neither. Some give up 
« lap-fulls, and yet never oblige. The 
© manner you know, of 8 a thing, 
«© is more than the thing itſelf. Some 
drop a jewel, which had been refuſed 
if bluntly offered. 

Some loſe at play what they deſign 


. © apreſent. 


The (kill is to be generous, and 
© ſcem not to know it of yourſelf, tis 
done with ſo mucheaſe ; but a liberal 
© blockhead preſents a miſtreſs as he'd 
give an alms. 


L intend all this upon the paſſion of 


love within the ſtricteſt rules; but be- 


nefits and injuries cannot touch to the 
quick, till the paſſion is arrived to ſuch 
a height as to be mutual. Before that, 
all preſents and ſervices are only the of- 
ferings of a ſlave to a tyrant; it is there- 
fore neceſſary, to make them worthy to 
be received, to ſhew that they proceed 
from affect ion, and that all your talents 
are employed in ſubſerviency to that at- 
fection. The {kill and addreſs which 
is uſed on theſe occaſions in conveying 
preſents, or doing any other obliging 
thing, is for this reaſon much more re- 
garded than the preſents or actions them- 
lelves. I knew a gentleman who af- 
tected making good company chearful, 
and diverting himſelf with a whimſical 
way he had of laying particular obli- 
gations upon ſeveral ladies by the ſame 
action, and making each believe it was 
done for her ſake. Thus he would make 
a ball, and tell one he wiſhed ſhe would 
give him leave to name for whom it was 
principally intended : another, that he 
was overjoyed to ſee her there, for that 


(he was ſurt, had ſhe not, nobody elſe 


would have been there that evening, 
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He would whiſper a third, who was 
brouglit thither byarelation; and, with- 
out being named—* And did your cou- 
ſin believe ſhe introduced you hither ? 
* There is agentleman yonder faid, ſhe 
* came with you, and not you with her.” 
i this wily way, he was by all eſteem- 

the moſt obliging fine gentlemanz 
that was ſo gentecly ſaid, and t'other 
thing ſo prettily contrived, that who but 
Charles M yrtle with all the fair and de- 
lightful, in his time. About his flou- 
riſhing years the ſtage had a particular 
livelineſs owing to this paſſion, but too 
often to this paſſion abuſed and miſre- 
preſented. Otway, who wrote then, 
expoſed, in his play of Venice Preſerved, 
the bounty of a lilly diſagreeable old 
ſinner, who at that time was a great 
pretender to politics, in which he was 
the moſt ungainly creature, and nothing 
could be more ridiculous than Antonio 
(tor ſo he calls him) a politician, except 
Antonio a lover. This grim puzzled 
letch is thus treated by his Aquie 
lina, whom he keeps and viſits. In one 
of thoſe lovelymoments ſhe ſays to him, 
© I hate you, deteſt you, loath you; 1 
© am weary of you, I am ſick of you. 
* Crazy in your head, and ny in your 
body, you love to be meddling with 
© every * rurk and, if you had not mo- 
* ney you are good for nothing. This 
imperious wench of this fribbling poli- 
tician was in the intereſts of thole who 
were then attempting to deſtroy his 
country : ſhe rates him in behalf of 
Pierre, who is her favourite, and is then 
plotting the deſtruction of Venice 
Where's my Lord, my Happineſs, my 
Love, my God, my Hero!“ This con- 
temptible image repreſents ina very live- 
ly manner, how offenſive every endeav- 
our to pleaſe is in the man who is in him- 
ſelf difagreeable. Poor Antonio, to ſa- 
tisty an amorous itch, muſt not only 
maintain his wench, but ſupport every 
ruſfian in her favour that is an enemy 


— 


to his country; which will for ever be 


the fate of thoſe who attempt to be what 
nature never deſigned them, wits, poli- 
ticians, and lovers. 

Bat I will break off this diſcourſe to 


oblige a neighbour, who writes me the 


following letter. 


GOOD MR, MYRTLE, + 
AS I am your near neighbour, within 
two doors of the Lover's Lodge, and 
within the ſound of your melodious _ 
x vio , 


fſacred, that it will not on 
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viol, I cannot better expreſs my grati- 
tude for that favour * — 
than by inviting you to divert your eyes 
in my large gallery, which is now gar- 
niſhed, trom top to bottom, with the 
fineſt —_ Italy has ever produced. 
I dare promiſe myſelf you will find fuch 
variety, and ſuch beautiful objects, of 
both hiſtory and landicape, profane and 

ly be ſuffi- 
cient to pleaſe and recreate the ſight, 
but allo to yield ſatis faction and pleature 


to your mind, and inſtructive enough 


to inform and improve every body's 
elſe. When you have well viewed and 
confidered the whole collection, then I 
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am to leave it to you, whether you will 
not think it may be of uſe to the reader; 
of your Lover, (which I underſtand i; 
to come out to-morrow, very luckily 
for me the day hefore my ſale begins) 
to recommend the viewing of my col. 
lection to them, as 2 very agreeable and 
inſtructive amuſement to all perions in 
love. But this, and every thing elle 
that may concern me or my collection, 
I leave to Mr. Myrtle's judgment, 
and known readineis to ſerve man- 
kind in their particular tations of 
life. I am, Sir, your moſt obedient, 
and obliged huatble ſervant, 

James GRAur. 


* 


N*XIlI. THURSDAY, MARCH 25. 


MULTI DE MAGN1IS, PER SOMNUM, REBUS LOQUUNTUR. 


HE ſtrong propenſity that, from 
my — I have had to Love, 
hath betrayed me into innumerable fin- 
gularities, which the inſenfible part of 
mankind are apt to turn into ridicule, 
The aſtoniſhing accounts of ſympathy, 
faſcination, errantry,and enchantments, 
are thereby become ſo familiar to me, 
that my converſation, upon thoſe ſub- 
jects, hath made ſeveral good people 
believe me to be no better than I thould 
be. My behaviour hath heretofore been 
ſuitable to my opinions. 7 have loſt 
great advantages by waiting for lucky 
days, and have been locked upon ſevere- 
ly by fair eyes, while I expected the 
benign aſpect of my ſtars. Many a 
time have I miſſed a ball, for the plea- 
ſure of walking by a purling ftream ; 
and choſe to wander in unfrequented ſo- 
litudes, when I might have been a kin 
at queſitons and commands. It is — 
known vchat a proſpect I had of rifing 
by the law, if I hadnot thought it more 
noble to fill my ſtudy with poems and 
romances, than with dull records, and 
mutable acts of parliament. I intend 
at ſome convenient ſeaſon, to commu- 
nicate to the public a catalogue o my 
books; and ſhall, every now and then, 
oblige the world with extracts out of 
thoſe manuſcripts, which love and lei- 
ſure have drawn from my pen. I have 
a romance, in ſeven neat tolios, almoſt 
finiſhed ; beſides novels, ditties, and 
madrigals, innumerable, The follow- 
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ing ſtory is collected out of writers in 
fo learned a language, that I am almoſt 
aſhamed to own it. I muſt fay for my 
excuſe,that it was compiled in my twen- 
tieth year; upon my Lin the unj- 
verſity, and is adapted to the taſte of 
thoſe ho are far gone in romance; not 
to mention the ſeveral morals that may 
be draw from it. I have thought fit 
to call it— : 


THE DREAMS OF ENDYMION., 


HE night was far advanced, and 
_ had ſealed the eyes of the molt 
watchful lovers, when on a ſudden, a 
confuſed ſound of trumpets, cymbals, 
and clarions, made all the inhabitants 
of Heraclea ſtart from their beds in 
terror and amazement. An eclipſe 
of the moon was the occaſion oi this 
uproar; and a mixed multitude of all 
ages and conditions ran dire{ly to the 
top of Mount Latmos with their inſtru- 
ments of mulic, to aſſiſt the fair planet, 
which they imagined either to have faint» 
ed away, or to have been forced from 
her ſphere by the power of magical in- 
cantations, As ſoon as they had reftored 
her to her former beauty, they returned 
home with joy and triumph, to take that 
benefit of repoſe which they 8 
their piety deierved, Only Cleander, 
the amorous Cleander, gave himſelt up 
to his mulings, and wanderiag throug 
the trees that clothe Mount Lazmos, in- 
es ſteuſibly 
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+ 
ſenſibly reached the fummit of the 
mountain. He was feeding his eyes with 
the fine landſcape that was ſpread before 
lim, when be heard a languiſhing voice 
utter theſe words, intermixed with ſighs: 
Cruei goddeſs | why wilt thou make- 
* me wretched by the remembrance of 
* my happineſs '—— Ye powers! faid 
Cleander to himſelt, is not that the 
voice of Endymion?” He had no ſoon- 
er laidghis, than he crept along whither 
the voice directed him, and ſaw to his 
inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment the following 
ſpectacle. This ftrange object was a 
man ſtretched at length on a declivity 
of the mountain, with his arms acrots 
his breaſt, and his eyes levelled at the 
moon. © Thou fair regent oi the Moon, 
laid he, © after the enjoyment of a-god- 
* deſs, why wilt thou degrade thy lover, 
* and throw him- back to Mount Lat- 
mos and mortality? Ah! inconſtant; 
thou thinkeſt no more of Endymion. 
— Tis het' tis hel cried Cleander; * tis 
* Endymion, or the ghoſt of uy friend !* 
With theſe words he ran to him, and 
c2ught him in his arms with the warm- 
eſt expreflions of tranſport, If Clean- 
der was overjoyed, Endymion was no 
lels; and their endearments had laſted a 
long time, if- Cleander's curioſity had 
not ſyurred him to learn the cauſe of 
Endhy mion's long abſence from Hera- 
clea, his adventures, and.the reaſon of 
kis odd complaints. After repeated 
intreaties, Endymion delivered himſelf 
in the following manner. | 
* You may remember, that my fre- 
quent contemplation of the heavens 
* had gained me the reputation of a 
* great aſtronomer among the ſages of 
* Heraclea, But had there not been 
more powerful motives, I had not, for 
* thirſt of knowledge, abandoned the 
good natured ladies of our city, with 
ſo much youth and vigour about me. 
* You mult know; that I had fo often 
© dreamt that Diana looked kindly on 
* me, that I went to her temple at 
* Epheſus to learn the will of the god- 
deſs - I was ſurpriſed to find her fa- 
mous ſtatue there entirely to reſemble 
the lovely image that had a thouſand 
times ſmiled on me in my viſions. 
The ſucceeding night I bribed the 
rieſteſs with a conſiderable ſum, to 
let me paſs the time within the tem- 
ple. After I had faid whatever a 
violent paſſion could inſpire, I fell in 
* 4 trance before the ſhrine that encom- 


© paſſed her ſtatue, and, to my inexpreſ- 
© ltble joy, ſaw the goddeſs deicend, and 
bid me aſk her, with a ſmile, what- 
© ever I deſired. Bright goddeſs," 
* laid I, © were I to have my wiſh, 

„Would beg that the pleaſure I now 
c enjoy might be eternal. But fince 
„that is too much, give me, I pray 
i thee, a ſeat among the ſtars that 


* may place me ever in thy view, and 
„ neareſt to thy chariot. Or, if the 


„ number of the ſtars be compleat, and 
© the.Deftinies deny me this; grant me, 
* atleaſt, to be whojly thine upon earths 
© and diidain not the preſent that I 
« make thee of myſelt. — “ Whether 
e in heaven or in earth, anſwered the 
* goddeſs, “ I will loſe no opportunity 
* to gratiſy thee.” Scarce had ſhe ut 
© t>red thele wards, but I lok the fight 
* of her, and only heard the ſound of 
© her quiver, as {he turned and glided 
* away, | 
| 1 related my viſion the next morni 
to Evadne the prieſteſs, who expreſſed 
great joy at my lucceſs, and having 
{prinkled me with water from the ſa- 
cred fountain, and ſpoken myſterious 
words, diſmiſſed me with a phial of 
power ful juices, and inſtructions how 
to uſe it? According to her com- 
mands, I repaireq to this mour.taing 
where having drank off the enchant- 
ed draught, I lay ftretched upon the 
roms and fixed my eyes with de- 
ight on the moon. Suddenly, me- 
thought, the beavens were clett, and 
an ivory chariot, drawn by horſes or 
dragans, took me up, and whirled me 
over cities, rivers, foreſts, and occans, 
in a moment of time. I was at length 
ſet down in the middle of 3 wood, 
where the face of nature was more 
delicious than the imagination of poets 
or painters has yet deſerihed. I had 
not walked long, before I heard the 
voices of women; and at my draw- 
— perceived Diana in the mid{t 
ot her nymphs. The beautiful virgins 
were placed round her, under the ſha- 


ed on the graſs; others were viewing 
themſelves in the ſtreams: here was 
one ſharpening the point of an arrow; 
there another was ſtroak ing a hound. 
© Their horns were hung upon the 
© boughs, and their bows and quivers 
© were careleſsly ſcattered upon the 
ground. The queen herſelf was lefs 
« diſtinguiſhed by her golden I 
© filver 
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dow of trees; ſome of them lay ſtretch- - 
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« filver creſcent, than by that * 
© which had long held me captive. 

© ruſtted a little too eagerly through the 
© boughs where I had concealed myſelf, 
© when a nymph that ſtood near her, 
© caſting a look towards me, cried ou. 
« A man! a man!” At that word one 
© of the oldeſt of the virgins bent her 
© bow at me, and had ſhot me throu 

© the heart, if Diana had not — y 
« interpoſed. *© Hold!” cried the god- 
4 deſs, © if he muſt die, let him die by 
* my hand. Give me, continued the, 
« the bundle of arrows that Cupid pre- 
« ſented me with the other day, when 
« we hunted in the Idalian 3 
© pret ung nymph having put 

6 2 —— Earn Lars after 
arrow at me, till I had received a hun- 
dred wounds, which conveyed ſuch a 
ſubtle poiſon into my blood, that I loſt 
my fight, ſtaggered, and fell down 
dead. I had not lain long in that con- 
dition, when, to my great amazement, 
I found myſelf in the arms of Diana, 
dreſſed after the manner of her nymphs; 
and I ſaw the light and her eyes at 
the ſame time. I found, after that, 
ſhe had uſed that ſeeming cruelty to 
conceal our loves; and thenceforward 
I paſſed for one of her ſex, and was 
looked upon as the favourite nymph 
of her train. My days were ſpent in 
thoſe ſports which ſhe takes pleaſure 
in. How often have we ranged the 
deſarts of Hyrcania! How agreeably 
have we wandered on the banks of 
Peneus, or Eurotas ! How many lions 
have we courſed in Getulia! How 
have we panted after the ſwifteſt deer 
in Crete, and purſued the tigers of 
Armenia! But our nights—T o what 
a pitch of glory and happineſs was I 
raiſed! How much happier yet were 
my lot, it the mouth that taſted were 
allowed to reveal my joys! But, oh, 
Cleander ! what ſhall we think of the 
other ſex, when I ſhall have aſſured 
thee, that goddeſſes themſelves are 
inconſtant! It is in the nature of fe- 
males to be ſuddenly hurried from one 
extreme to another. Love or hate 
wholly poſſeſſes them ; they have no 
third paſſion. What they will, they 
will abſolutely, and demand unlimited 

© obedience. T hey are ever prepared to 

© ſhew how little they can value their 
© lovers, and ſacrifice what was once 

© held dear to their ambition and thirſt 

* of dominion, When they ceaſe to 
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© love, they endeavour to uade us 
* by re and Abet, ara that 
ve never were beloved. But not be. 
ing able to impoſe ſo far on our un- 
derſtanding, and to give the lye to our 
ſenſes, they endeavour to make us loſe 
the memory, as they have loſt the deſire 
of poſſeſſion. After ſo long a courſe 
of ſighs, vows, fidelity, ſubmiſſion, 
= —— talk of, I was 
urried away from the ha ions 
I have deſcribed, in the — — 
that I went; and, not many hours 
ſince, found my body extended on this 
mountain, where the goddeſs deſcend- 
ed with a veil over her face; but, upon 
hearing a noiſe of trumpets and cla- 
rions, left me without ſpeaking, and 
fled to the moon in an inſtant: The 
aſſurance that I was abandoned, made 
me vent thoſe complaints, which were 
ſtill the more juſt, becauſe, after the 
favour of a goddeſs, I ſhall loathe the 
faint beauties of Heraclea. 
Endymion had no ſooner ſpoke theſe 
words, than he and his friend were ſur- 
_ with a loud laugh from behind a 
uſh that grew near them. Inſtantly 
ſtarted up three young women, who had 
dogged Cleander in his ſolitary walk, 
one of which was his miftreſs. They 
ran fo faſt to Heraclea, that he could 
not overtake them ; and, before ten that 
morning, all the women of the town had 
a fling at Endymion. Though the 
ſecretly believed his amours to be nan 
they had the malice to ridicule them, as 
the viſions of a diſtempered imagination, 
Nay, theſe giggling giphes had credit 
enough to get the poor pony jeſted 
into a proverb; inſomuch, that if a lover 
blabbs out the ſecret, the Heracleans 
call him a lunatic; they aſk a pretty 
fellow that conceals his intrigues, if he 
hath a miſtreſi in the clouds? and to boaſt 
of favours, is, with them, to bade the 
dreams of Endymion. 
I could dream on much longer, with 
t delight to myſelf at leaſt, but that 
am awakened by the following letter - 
from a gentleman whom I have great 
reaſon to have a high reſpect for, having 
frequently been an eye-witnels of his 
behaviour, both as to love and honour. 
J have ſeen him, as a lover, win by fair 
courtſhip at leaft fifty ladies ; and as 2 
ſoldier in open field, obtain compleat 
victories always over ſuperior — 
and ſometimes obſerved the whole o- 


ing to his fingle valour. ' 
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SIR, 
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Death of Mary Queen of Scotland: where 
that illuſtrious lover, the Duke of Nor- 


1 Am to have a benefit play on Mon- folk, rather than he will deny his flame, 
day next ; and the ſtreſs of the — — up his life. Whenever I ſee you, 


depending upon Love, I hope it w 
End room in your paper. 


It is the Albion Queens, with the 


ſhall do you honour; and am, Sir, 
your molt humble ſervant, _ 
Grokok Power. 


Ne XIV. SATUR DAY, MARCH 27. 


ODERINT DUM METUANT-. ; 
Morro ox Six Ax Tuoxr CraBTREE's Coack. 


_— * 


Am toda buſy, having a wed- 

ding ſuit 2 — the 
knots of the bride, offered to my conſi- 
derazion, and the wedding itſelf to be 
on Eaſter Tueſday ; therefore the reader 
muſt be contented with this letter, all 
which I do not myſelf underſtand, for 
the entertainment of this day. 


u. MYRTLE, 
READING the letter in 7 
of the 2oth, from your friend, con- 
cerning the family of the Crabtrees, I 
was pleaſed at the non-reception of your 
friend into that ridiculous generation; 
in which family, as I am told, may be 
found an antique record in Hebrew, 
proving their original. Sir Anthony is 
cautious of ſhewing the manuſcript ; but 
his ſecretary, with whom I'm well ac- 
quainted, and whoſe knowledge is great 
in crabbed characters, does aſſure me 
it's writ in the profane ignorant ſtyle 
uſed by the fanatics before the Reſtora- 
tion, and ſeems to be formed out of the 
phraſes of the Revelations, with many 
periods ending with the ſight of the beaſt, 
ind the image of the beaſt, and the like. 
I think your friend 3 to be thank - 
ful for his deliverance : however, I can't 
ſay Sir Anthony was always for deſtroy- 
ing every thing, having once ſaved (not 
his country, but) his houſe. The ſtory 
is thus related by a ſervant then living 
in the family. It ſeems, in the time of 
dir Ralph, father tothispreciousſtick An- 
thony, there was in the family a man 
that had lived long, but wicked, un- 


der the cloak of religion; but at length 


was diſcoverc4 to have defiled the houſe 
with a maid-ſeryant who proved with 
child, which was an abomination to Sir 
Ralph, who turned both out of doors 
without paying them their wages, being 
confilerable; and ordered the bed where- 


in the crime had been committed, with 
the furniture of that room, to be burnt; 
which they were accordingly, The fel- 
low thought, by marrying the woman, 
he might fo far ingratiate - himſelf into 
his maſter's favour as to get their 
wages; but Sir Ralph was too religious 
to allow that any thing could be due to 
the wicked. Upon which the fellow re- 
ſolved, ſince he was to be a „ his ma- 
ſter ſhould be no gainer; therefore lent a 
meſſage to Sir Ralph, to let him know, 
if he would pay him, he had ſomethi 
of moment to impart to him, whic 
— 4 de for the of him and his fa - 
mily. To this the old gentleman =_ 
ear; and being ever apprehenſive of ſome 
plot or other againſt him (in which Sir 
Anthony takes much after him) reſolved 
to pay the tellow, and have himexamin- 
ed ; and when the great ſecret came out, 


it was, that he and the maid had lain 


together upon every bed in the houſe, 
and every room. Upon which the whole 
houſe and furniture was cyndemned to 
be burntona certain day z but, the night 


before the execution, Sir Anthony came 


down to his father's, and, with a high 


hand ſaved houſe and goods. This is 


the plain well-known matterof fact; 
and this is the firſt houſe that I ever 
heard of to have been ſo near burning by 
the fire of Love. I can aſſure you the 
family is now grown much more politez 
but having been bred in ſuch ſtrictneſs 
and formality during the time of . 
Sir Ralph, both Anthony and his bro- 
ther Zachariah come into the wench's 
chamber with the ſame air they uſed to 
enter their congregations of ſaints, It 
is a hard thing to unlearn geſtures of 
the body; and though Anthon 4 has quite 
got over all the prejudices of his educa- 
tion, not only as to ſuperſtition, but as 
to religion alſo, he makes a very queer 

E figure; 
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fi + and the perſecuted ſneak is till 
in bis face, dare he now ſets up for 
a perſccutor. 

If the ſour behaviour and hypocriſy, 
which the enemies to Diſſenters accule 
them of, was utterly forgotten, and 
which, by their freedom and more open 
communication with the reſt of the world 
from the Toleration, is really at an end; 

I ſay, if all this were wholly out of the 
memory of man, all their rancour, ſpite, 
and obſtinacy, might be revived among 
theCrabtrees. This particular, however, 
is to be moreemphaticallyenlarged upon 
by thoſe who ſhall write their Riſtory ; 
which is, that they are impudent to a 
jeſt. They having as little reſpect for 
mankind as mankind has for them, they 
do not care how groſs the thing is they 
attempt, ſo they can carry it. Sir An- 
thony wanting a cauſe, the laſt circuit, 
to keep up the face of his grandeur, and 
to makehim(clt popular, ſpoke to Brick- 
duſt to accuſe ſomebody for diſreſpect to 
an luſtrious family. They could not 
find juch a one; but Briekduſt told 
him of a hawker who had books about 
him writ in favour of that houſe. Sir 
Anthony ſaid, that would do as well, 
provided they could perſuade people to 

ronounce the books were againſt that 
intereſt. Well, they got the poor hawker 
in amongſt them at the county court,and, 
in ſpite of all that the gentlemen of 
greateſt honour, quality, and eſtate, 
could ſay, the cry went agaiaft the ped- 
lar. There were indeed a great many 
ge of ſenſe and faſhion, who are car- 
ried away by the Crabtrees, ſolicited to 
call out, that the hawker ſhould be turn- 


ed out of the place, when they ſaw, from 
the appearance for him, they could carry 
it no further. But they could pro- 
cure nobody to do even this, but a na- 
tural fool, who had made ſport at a 
Wincheſter wedding, and isevery where 
as much known for an idiot, as if he 
had his Mooriſh dancer's habit and bells 
on. Thus, between jeſt and earneſt, 
they turned out the pedlar, for the very 
contrary of what the fellow had done. 
Sir Anthony ſays this was right, and 
ſtill profeſſes he is a friend to that fa- 
mily : For, ſays that merry cunning 
fellow, if I can bring it to that.paGs, 
* that nobody ſhall dare to ſpeak for 
* them without my leave, I ſhall wy 

* manage that nobody dareto be agai 
them. This is, Mr. Myrtle, the 
logic of the Crabtrees, But I know not 
how to relate half the fine things I know 
of them; read Sancho Panza's Govern- 
ment in Barataria; get Hudibras by 
heart; caſt your eye upon books of 
dreams, incantations, and witchcrafts ; 
and it will give you ſome faint pictures 
of the exotic and comic deſigns of this 

unaccountable race, who are (accordi 
to their own different accounts of their 
arts and births) occaſionally Syrians, 
— Saxons, Arabians, and every 
thing but Welch, Britiſh, Scotch, Iriſh, 
or any thing that is for the intereſt of 
theſe dominions. As you are the patron 
of Love, I dere to know of you, whe- 
ther after this faithful repreſentation of 
things, you ought to lament that your 
friend has been rejected by the Crab- 

trees. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
EPHRAIM CASTLESOAP, 


N*XV. TUESDAY, MARCH 31. 


CREDE MI, QUAMYVIS CONTEMNAS MURMURA FAME, 
_ HIC TIBI PALLORI, CYNTHIA, VERSUS EKRIT. 


others .in the ways of thjs town, if 
ontinually kept in my Lodge: I do 
ſometimes make excurſions, and viſit my 
neighbours, whoſe manners and charac- 
ters cannot but be of great uſe to the 
youth of this kingdom, whom I propoſe 
to conduct in latety, if they will follow 
my advice. It is the buſineſs of a pilot 
to diicover ſhoals, rocks, and quick- 
ſands, in order to land his paſſengers in 
latety. I ſhall take pains to hang out 
lights; but if thoſe who ſail after me 


I Should be but a very ill guide to 
c 


PrRoPERT. 

| 
will rather chuſe to be ſtranded (where 
I have given them a ſignal of danger) 
than follow my courſe, their ſhipwreck 
is not to be imputed to me who lead 
them. 

There are now in town, among the 
ladies who have given up all other con- 
ſiderations to gratify themſelves in one 
fort of delight, three eminent above the 
reſt for their charms and vices. The 
firſt can only pleaſe novices; the ſecond 


ſeeks only men of buſineſs, and ſuch of 
them as are between fools and * 
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che third runs through the whole race of 


men, and has arts enough about her to 

enſnare them all, as well as deſire enough 

to entertain them all. The ladies are 
leſſed courterans, and live upon it. 

The firſt I ſhall give an account of is 

enny Lipſy. All creatures of prey 
ve their particular game, and never 
dream of any other. Jenny never aims 
at any but novices; and ſhe makes her 
advances with ſo much{kill, that ſhe is 
ſeldom without two or three in purſuit 
of her, who are in their firtt month of a 
town life. I ſate by her, a week or two 
ago, at aplay. There was ſeated juſt be- 
fore her a pray Bong Academic, who, I 
was deſtined for herentertain- 
ment that evening. There fate by her 
a coarſe Hoyden in a black ſcarf, who 
ſeemed a ſervant maid ſtolen out with 
Jenny on this frolic to a play. Jenny, 
at every thing which paſſed in the play 
that had little ſenſe in it, was delight- 
ed as not to contain herſelf from loud 
laughs : but particularly checked her- 
far” with a well-afted romp-like con- 
fuſion, when ſhe was obſerved by the 
pretty young gentleman; her maid pro- 
ng, in a lower voice, the would never 
come abroad with her again. Many 
kind looks, however, paſſed between my 
ng gentleman — one he conceived 
as unikuled in the town as himſelf. She 
begged his pardoa two or three times 
for preſſing upon him negligently ; and 
hoped there was no affence, in ſuch a 
tone and voice, and ſuch a natural im- 
pertinence and want of judgment, as 
would have deceived any man in town 
but Roger Veterane, who ſuſpects every 
thing. My young ſpark offered his 
ſervicegat the end of the play, to ſee her 
aut: Jenny ſaid he was a ſtranger to her, 
though he looked like a civil body ; but 
her maid interpoſed, and faid—* If the 
«© gentleman will get us out of the crowd, 
there can be no harm, ſince ſhe would 
keep with her. 

The ſecond woman of conſideration 
is that arful ſhy dame Madam Twi- 
light. This lady has got a ſtep or two 
in age, experience, and addreſs, beyond 
Miſs Jenny above-mentioned. She has 
been above theſe ten years known for 
what ſhe is; but ſhe has preſerved ſuch 
a decency in her manners, and has ſo littl: 
frolic in her temper, that every lover 
takes it ſhe is as much pleaſed with him 
as he with her. Twilight, therefore, has 


Paſſed her ten years libertiniſm in ſhort 


marriages, rather than different riots. 
The many gallants, whoſe relict the is, 
treat her with civilityand reſpe&where- 
ever they meet her; and every man flat- 
ters himſelf it is the neceſſity of her af- 
fairs made her take ſuch a looſe, but ſbe 
certainly loved nobody but him. Twi- 
light, as I ſaid, is never outrageouſly 
joyful, but can comply with a whiſper, 
and retire very willingly with great re- 
luctance, ſeldom f [covering deſire 
enough to overcome the contuſion to 
which her compliance obliges her. But 
I muſt leave her character half drawn, 
and in the dreſs ſhe often affe&s, a veil, 
to haſten to her, who gives me moſt diſ- 
= of any of her ſex, when I am en- 
eavouring to ſave the free and inno- 
cent from the ſlavery to which the affects 
to reduce all mortals, eſpecially thoſe 
of merit. | 
This lady, who is the heroine of to- 
day's paper,as well acquainted with this 
town as the plains of Arcadia, dignified 
and diſtinguiſhed among the looſe wan- 
derers of Love by the name of Clidamira 
Duſtgown is miftreſs of the whole art 
of women; ſhe can do what ſhe pleaſes, 
with whom the pleaſes, and I have 
not yet known any one that could ſave 
himſelf from her but by flight. She can, 
as occaſion ſerves, be tergament and 
haughty, if the follower is in his nature 
ſervile; then again ſo humble and reſign- 
ing to thoſe who love and admire none 


but themſelves ! She can lead the conver- 


lation among raw youths who are proud 
of being admitted into her company, and 
will lilp and grow ſo girliſh, and prevail 
upon hardened and experienced rakes of 
the town, who are above hurting any 
thing but innocence. Clidamira is a fe- 
male rake: the male ones, I juſt now 
oblerved, affect moſtly to have to do 
with the innocent, and Climadira's paſ- 
fion is to deceive and bubble the know- 
ing. To indulge this humour in her- 
ſelf, ſhe has all the learning of a ſpark- 


of the town; is deep in mitcellany poems, 


plays, novels, and romances ; has the 
copies of verſes, ſcandals, and whiſpers, 
all the winter, which are brought torth 
in London and Weltminſter ; all the 
ſummer, thoſe produced at Epſom, Tun- 
bridge, and the Bath. Her lewdne(s is 


as great, and her un lerſtanding greater, 


than that ot any of her admirers : by the 
force of the latter ſhe is as much courted, 


even by thoſe who have had her, (as wr 
ole 


phraſe is) as the fineſt woman wh 
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charms are yet untaſted; her ſkill is ſuch under written, I ſhall preſume to wait 
that her practice in wickedneſs has not upon your lady myſelf. I am, &c, 
at all made her bypocriſy of innocence 

aukward or unlovely, but ſhe can The latter circumſtance being a threat, 
be any thing ſhe ever was to thoſe who immediately | ray a largeſs above 


like what ſhe was better than what the her ordinary ala | 
is, the moſt accompliſhed frolic,and diſl- The great ſkill is to write letters that 
* ſolute of all wenches. What makes me may fall into any hands, even a wife's, 
have no patience with Madam Duſt- diſcover nothing. Her ſtile to my 
1 „ is, that the is now laying all her Lord was thus. 
| ares, and diſplaying all her charms, 
to withdraw my heart from Mrs. Page. u ton, 5 
But ſhe ſhall die; I will ſacrifice her, to I it poſſible you can doat with ſo much 
in a ſmile for that merit from my own A conſtancy on the charms of a wite to 
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incomparable fair- one. be blind to the thouſand nameleſs things 

| Clidamira has at this time three dif- that I do and ſay before you, even in her 

nt keepers; a rich citizen, whom ſhe preſence, to reveal a too ſtrong to 
has orders, upon occaſion, to write to — ſmothered? _ 


inthe ſtyle of a widow who wants his 
charity ; a married man of quality, My lady pouts ten days after the in- 
whom ſhe is to addreſs ſo, as that his lady tercepting ſuch a billet, miſinterprets 
| who is as jealous as a ſtateſman, and ad- every look and ſentence of every friend 
| mires her lord for the fineſt gentleman ſhe has, and keeps my lord waking till 
| in the world, might read it; her third he has dived into the-matter, and fined 
is a gentleman learned in the laws, for his quiet to Clidamira. 
whom ſhe writes to as his client, when Her worthyChamber-councilis capti- 
ſhe has a mind to raiſe ſmall ſums to ſup- vated at the prodigious wit of the crea- 
port her laviſh gallant, who lives upon' ture, when ſhe ſends a bundle of old 
neem her real n, and ſharing chments from widow Lackitt, and 
| hire of her itution. It was ne- — them lodged with his clerk with a 
1 ceſſary laſt week her dear comrade ſhould couple of guineas, and underwrites ſhe 
| have a fine horſe he had ſeen; the levi- will give him his briet at her own lodg- 
| ed the price of him upon her ſlaves by ings. The buſy creature, who is in joy 
the following method. She writes vow he is not actually taking pains, is 
: ſo exquiſitely exalted at thewit,cunning, 
and addreſs, of deceiving that notab 
TO HER CITY FRIEND, deep diſcerner his own clerk, that, tor 
fear of appearing too dull for an hint 
1 un, himſelf * is immediately conveyed to 
4 DP I not know what acts of charity his client, as left with him from the per- 
your worſhip daily does, and that fon who is to lend the money upon the 
4 your good lady is as inclined todo good mortgage. Thus the fly thief ſhews, 
| as yourſelf, I ſhould not take this liberty though he is a man of buſineſs, if he 
to move your compaſſion to the widow would give his mind to it, be could be 
and fatherleſs. If your worſhip's buſi- as notable a gallant as the beſt. She is 
neſs ſhould divert you from taking no- accommodated, and her council is cheat · 
ticeofthis accordingtothe direction here ed in raptures. 
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nn CRAIxS or SEXSE 
STILL MIXT WITH VOLLIES OF IMPERTINENCEs 
RocurtsTEr's Pokus. 


HE writer of the following letter and allowing his letter to fit only for 
being a perſon, if you will believe one day in the year, I have let him have 
his own ſtory, the ot impertinently his will, and made it the buſuneſs of 
croſſed in love that ever any mortal was, this. 3 6p 
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THE LOVER. 35 


Mit, MYRTLE, 3 
INCE I writ to you, wherein 
I gave — account of the con- 
uſage which I met with from 
the miſchievous and ridiculous race of 
the Crabtrees, I have made it my buſi- 


fo like in genius to the Cercopitheci, 
ſhould fo long be ſuffered to impoſe 
upon many wiſe, brave, and learned 

entlemen in this county. After much 
Cliberation with myſelf, I am come to 
this reſolution, That all their ſucceſſes 
are owing to a certain graceleſs impu- 
dence in themſelves, and an unmanly 
modeſty in others. There is nothing 
but they will attempt from their want 
of deference to the reſt of the world; 
and there is nothing but others ſeem 
ready to ſuffer trom a too ſenſibi- 
lity of what the world will think of them. 


other the extraordinary circum- 


ſtances by which this race is ſignalized 
I am molt diverted with their fuperſti- 
tion: they are, you mutt know, | ma 
obſervers of lucky and unlucky days; 
and Sir Anthony, whoſe t talent 
lieslin making fools of mankind, chuſes 
on the firſt of April to ſettle his ſchemes 
for the enſuing year; and yet, with all 
the hurry which he eternally appears in 
he is the lazieſt thief living. One of his 


ge for management is to affect 
uſtle, and avoid buhneſs: this, with 
ſeveral other wiſe maxims, is ſet down 
by his ſecretary to be entered upon the 
firſt of April next. Thenext to that, as 
I could gather it out of Mr. Secretary's 
Coptic characters, is, Never to look 

ore hand, but do as well as you can 
in the preſent moment. 

Sir — has had great ſucceſs in 
tollowing this laſt ' poſition; but his 
noddle is fo full, by being always extri- 
cating himſelf from ſome preſent difh- 
culty, that he has not time to reflect, 
that though men will bear ſome hard- 
ſhips into which they are ſurpriſed, they 
may be rouzed by —_— injuries. 

The tell me moſt incredible whim- 
ſhes of him, Among the reſt, that be 
ſhall take a book of humour and ridi- 
cule, and take upon him to draw out a 
{cheme of politics hid under thoſe ſeem- 
ing pleaſantries. A notable money- 


ſcrivener has informed me, that his 


knighthood has conceived amighty opi- 
nion of South Sea Stock, not from the 
pational and folid ſecurity that is given 


to rt the intereſt thereof, but from 
the following memorable paſſage in the 
8 a book called A Tale of 
a Tub. Moſt —— agreeꝰ that that 
piece was written for the advancement 
of religion only ; but Sir Anthony, who 
ſees more and leſs than any other man 
living, will have it to be a collection of 
— and the paragraph upon which 

grounds his conception of the fund 
above-mentioned, is as follows. 

© The firſt undertaking of Lord Peter 


© was to purchaſe a large continent, 


© lately ſaid to have been diſcovered in 
© TerraAuftralis Incognita. This tract 
© of land he bought a very great penny- 
* worth from the diſcoverers themſelves, 
(though ſome pretend to doubt he- 
* ther they had ever been there) and 
© thenretailed it into ſeveral cantons to 
© certain dealers, who carried over co- 


© Jonies, but were all ſhipwrecked in 


the voyage. Upon which Lord Peter 
* ſold the {aid continent to other cuſto- 
mers again and again, and again and 
© again with the ſame ſucceſs. 

Mr. Myrtle, it you publiſh this ri- 
baldry I now fend you, be ſure you 
chuſe the day auſpicious to the Crab- 
trees, to wit, the firſt of April, a day 
wherein, time out of mind, people have 
thought fit todivert themſelves with paſ- 
ſing upon their neighbours nonienſe and 
impoſition for wit and art. But to go 
on. In order to amaſs a vaſt ſum of 
money, which he deſigns to place in the 
fund, the benefits of which are ſo myſte- 
riouſly deſcribed in the ahove-mentioned 
political diſcourſe, Sir Anthony has re- 
ſolved to part with the molt valuable 
— in his library, which are 


actually ſent to town to be fold on the 


ſaid firſt day of April, and catalogues 
iven gratis to all the fellows of the 
Royal Society. The things which he 
expects molt tor, are as follows. Febor 
Camolanthi's Rudiments of Letters ; 
being the firſt (crawls made by the ſaid 
Camolanthi with his own hand, before 
the invention of writing, wherein is to 
be ſeen the firſt B that ever was made. 
The ſecond curiolity is the very white 
Wax which Johna Gant had in his hand 
when he made the famous conveyance 
by an overt act of biting, and the fol- 
lowing words ; 


In witneſs that this is ſooth, 
I bite the white wax with my tooth, 


The third is an Egyptian Mummy, 


very 


— — —— H 
— — — — 
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deceſſor to any houſe which is ſo antient 
as to have loſt the records of it's an- 
ceſtry. % 
The fourth is the firſt hallowed Slip- 
ger Thich vas kiſſed in honour of St. 


Peter, who is reported by heretics to 


have worn none at all himſelf, but to 
have a fiſhing barefoet. It would 
beendleſs to tell you all circumſtances of 


. theſe prodigious fellows, but Zachariah 


and Brickduſt are gone poſt to London 


to vouch for theſe antiquities. Zacha- 


riah, Sir Anthony ſays, has a very good 
countenance to ſtand by the Mummy at 
the ſale, as well as to vouch for the white 
WAX in the conveyance. I don't know 
what they may do with 12 Londoners, 
but they have quite loſt themſelves at 
Gotham, and the twelve wiſe men are 
aſhamed of them; upon which the Crab- 
trees ſay they will have twelve others, 
dut this is ſuppoſed to be only a bounce; 
for the Gothamites begin to perceive, 
though too late, that the Crabtrees are 
not ſuch cunning curs as they pretend; 
but are at the bottom fools, though they 
ſet up for the other character. I ſup- 
poſe you muſt have heard the ſtory of 
the Book - man: falling upon that in- 
conſiderable fellow has explained them 
more than any thing that ever happened; 
and Sir Anthony, by all intelligent peo- 
ple, was reckoned a Cudden tor med- 
dling with him; for, ſay they, there 
were a thouſand ways of getting rid of 
him; and it was not worth doing it, 
whatever chaſtiſement they might put 
him to, at the rate of expoſing themſelves 
and their affairs to the examination 


| which that impotent vengeance brought 


n them. 

Thus the Crabtrees, who indeed ne- 
ver had ſenſe, have now loſt the appear- 
ance of it; and Sir Anthony, tor theſe 
ten days laſt paſt, could not get any bo- 
dy to whiſper him : when he ofters it, 
the party attempted ſtands full before 


36 THE LovrR. 
very freſh, and fit to be kept as a pre- 


him; and there you ſee poor Sir An- 


thony, in a need to whiſper, jerking and 


writhing his noddle, and begging an au. 
dience of a ſtarer, who — in the 
poſture of a man ſtiff with amazement, 
that he had not found him out before. 
If you'll turn to the next page to that I 
quoted above, to wit, the next to the 
94th, (which phraſe I own I ſteal from 
Juvenal's 'Volveris à prima que Syoxi- 
ma) you will find that Sir Anthony 
ſtole the manner of bis Levy from Lord 


Peter's invention of — a whiſper. 


and tals 


ing office, for the public! 
of al 


b—eves-droppers, phyficians, mid. 


wives, ſmall politicians, friends fallen 
out, repeating poets, lowers happy or in 
deſpair, bawds, prevy counſellors, pages, 
parafites, and buffoons.—An aſs bead 
was placed ſo conveniently, that the par- 
ty might eafily with his mouth accoft ei- 
ther of the animal's ears. The other 
— of that paragraph are too coarie to 

repeated. Sir Anthony is mightily 
afraid his dear relations will hardly 
get fate back again to him; -and 
therefore, like the country fellow who 
ſaid, It was pity there was nat an act of 
parliament againſt all foreigners that 
ſhould pretend to invade this land, he 
has given them a pals which he thinks 
will be of as much force all over Eng- 
land, as it would lately have been in 
this county, where he is a juſtice. There 


is one particular pleaſant clauſe in it, 


wherein he requires all people, notwith- 
ſanding their looks, to let them paſs 
for honeſt men. 
Tachariah diſputed carrying that 
clauſe, and faid, he was ſure nobody 
could take him for any other ; but Sir 
Anthony over-ruled him, and, in his 
incering way, ſaid, It could do him no 
barm to have it about him. Which is 
all at preſent, from the moſt unfortunate 
of lovers, 

RICARDETTO LANGVUENTI. 
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WHO TAUGHT THE PARROT HUMAN NOTES TO TRY, 

OR WITH A VOICE ENDU'D THE CHATT RING PIE? 

"TWAS WITTY WANT, FIERCE HUNGER TO APPEASE : 

WANT TAUGHT THEIR MASTERS, AND THEIR MASTERS THESE, 


RS. Anne Page was ſmiling very 
— upon me, in a dream, 
between ſeven and eight yeſterday morn- 
ing, when three thundering knocks at 
my door drove the fair image from my 
fancy, as Diana was hurried to the moon 
by the cymbals and trumpets of Hera- 
clea, My ſervant came up to me while 
I was curſing the rude hand that had 
diſturbed me, and delivered me a letter, 
which was given him, as he ſaid, by 
a luſty freſh-coloured young man in 


an embroidered coat, who promiſed to 


call upon. me, two days hence, at the 
ſame hour. The dread of ſuch another 
noiſe made me break open the letter with 
ſome precipitation. 


MR, MYRTLE, 
Y ſtory, in ſhort, is this. My fa- 
ther Kept me under, after I came 
from ſchool, and ſnubbed me conſumed- 
ly, till I was five and twenty; and then 
he died, and left me three thouſand per 
annum. I came to London this winter, 
where I am to be married to a fine youn 
lady, when I can get her in the — 
But, I don't know how, there is no pleaſ- 
ing of her. She hath made my heart 
ache ſo often, that I have reſolved to fol- 
low ſomebody elſe; but ſhe hath ſuch a 
way with her eyes, that I cannotdowith- 
out her. When I firſt came to town, 
I heard ſhe ſhould ſay, how that I was 
ſo rough Upon which I ſhaved ev 
day, and waſhed my hands once in half 
an hour, for a week together. Being 
, ved I might be po- 
libel in time, I got a broad Freach bea- 
ver, and an embroidered coat, that coft 
me threeſcore pounds. I cannot, in- 
deed, blame her for complaining that I 
have no faſte, for I have loſt my ſto- 
mach; and I entirely agree with her that 
I want air, for I am almoſt choaked in 
this ſmoaky town. But this is not all. 
She hath given out, that ſhe wiſhes I 
would travel; and ſhe told me, no longer 
ence than yeſterday, that the man the 
married ſhould make the tour of Italy, 


Davotx's Pate. 


Now, Sir, I would be at any , | 


in building, to pleaſe her; but as for go- 
ing into outlandiſh countries, I thank 
her for that. In ſhort, ſhe would have 
me out of the way: for, you muſt 
know, there is a little ſnipper-inap 
from Oxford, that is mightily in 
books. I don't know how it comes to, 
paſs, but, though he hath but a plain 
grey ſuit, he hath ſuch a fawning way 
with him, that my mind miſgives me 
plaguily. He hath words at his fin 
ends; and I can ſay nothing, but he has 
ſome anſwer or another that puts me 
out; and yet he talks fo, that one can- 
not be angry neither. He always reads 
your Lovers to her; and I hear her ſay 
often, that ſhe ſhould like ſuch an in- 
genious man as Mr. Myrtle. Now, 
what I deſire is your advice; for, as I 
told you before, I cannot do without 
her. I am a hearty fellow; and, believe 
me, if you do me any good, you ſhall 
have gloves,” and dance at my wed- 
— Vour humble ſervant to com- 


TimoTHY Gustx. 


It falls out very luckily, that I can 


recommend Mr. Gubbin to a perſon for 
his purpoſe, without further riſquing m 
own repoſe. The following letter, whic 
I received a week ago, ſhall ſerve for an 
anſwer to his. And I further declare, 
that I conſtitute the author thereof 
Eſquire, according to the prayer of his 
tition. - I have accordingly aſſigned 
im an apartment in the Lover's Lodge; 
and ſhall further encourage him, as I 
= his merits anſwerable to his preten- 
ns. 


LAUNCELOT BAYS TO MARMADUKE 
MYRTLE. 


COURTEOUS KNIGHT, 
AS you are a profeſſor and patron of 
Love, I throw mylelf at your feet to 
beg a boon of you. When TI have told 
you my ſtory, you will confeſs TIN 


— — _ — 
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the moſt amorous and chaſte of ſwains. 
I am, Sir, by profeſſion, an author, and 
the icene of my labours is a garret. My 
genius leads me to love, and I have a 
= manner. When L have occaſion 

r money, I fancy to myſelf a _ 
and write ſuch ſoft things, as you would 
bleſs yourſelf to hear. But living at 
preſent in the city, where ſuch ware 
fetches but little, I ſhall, without your 
aſſiſtance, fall ſhortly into great poverty 
of imagination. Would you believe it, 
Sir ? I have lived this month on a poſy 
for a ring. 

My r 
planted from this barren foil into Co- 
vent Garden. My greateſt ambition is 


to be received inthe quality of Eſqui e to 


ſo courteousa knight as you are; to carry 
your pen in this your gentle warfare, and 
do the ſquirely offices eſtabliſhed in this 
order of chivalry. You may not, 2 
haps, find me unqualified to take ſome 
drudgeries off your hands, which you 
muſt otherwiſe undergo; and ma car 
bly appoint me ſub-tutor to the Britiſh 
ſavages, before they approach the fair. It 
is thought ſufficient, that the taylor and 
dancing-maſter have managed an auk- 
ward body at his firſt coming to town : 
nay, upon the ſtrength of a box of fine 


Meile Barcelona, a young fellow, nows- - 
a- days, ſets up for 


ove and gallantry. 
"The ill fucceſs of ſuch untormed cava- 
tiers makes a perſon of my talents ne- 
ceſſary in a civilized country. You 
know, the ladies will be attacked in 
form, before they liſten to terms; and, 
though they do not abſolutely inſiſt up- 
on hanging or drowning, they think it 
but decent that ſuch attempts be made 
in rhyme and ſonnet. I believe you will 
agree with me, that no woman of ſpirit 
thinks a man hath any reſpect for her, 
till he hath played the fool in her ſer- 
vice; and the mean opinion that ſex hath 
of a poet, makes any thing in metre, from 
a lover, an agrecable ſacrifice to their 
vanity. 

Now, fince there are few heads turn- 
ed both for dreſs and politeneſs, ſince 
witty ſayings ſeldom break out from two 
rows of fine teeth, and true ſpelling is 
not often the work of a pretty hand; k 
propoſe, fur the good of my country, to 
jet up a toy-ſhop of written baubles, and 
poetical trinkets. The perfumes of flat- 
tery, the cordials of vows, the falts of 
wit, and the waſhes of panegyric, are 
ranged in due order, and placed in pro- 


ueſt is, that I may be tranſ- 


receptacles to be retailed out at tea- 
ſonable prices, Here the ſpark may be 
furniſhed with ſatirical laſhes, when he 
has loſt his clouded cane. Here he may 
purchaſe points, conceits, and repartees, 
as uſeful againſt an enemy as the niceſt 

uſhes his tencing-maſter can teach him, 

he moſt gracefu} bow he can learn, 
ſhall be ſtill improved by a compliment 
I can put in his mouth; and, to ſay no 
more, his periwig ſhall by my means 
be the valuable thing upon his 
8 — * 

0 s lover will repine at 
good — —— thay *. 
warm coat by that which gains him the 
embraces of a bride. hile he feaſts 
all his ſenſes, I ſhall content myſelf with 
the luxury of ſome meat, and much 
drink. Thus an equal diftribution will 
be made of worldly pleaſures. As they 
become undoubtedly happy, I ſhall grow 
undoubtedly fat: hearts will be at reſt, 
and duns be paid. 

The following lift of my wares I de- 
fire you to adyertiſe; which will not fail, 
I hope, to bring cuſtomers, and may lay 
a foundation for the commerce of love in 
this trading iſland, 


Love-LETTERS and Sonnets, by the 
quire, at five Guineas the Proſe, and 
ten the Verſe ; with allowance to thoſe 
that buy quantities. 

A ſett of Rhymes, ready paired for 
avy ordinary Amour; never uſed but 
twice. 

The Art of Pleaſing; or, Rules for 
Defamation ; with a compleat Index. 

An Apology for the Colour of a La- 
dy's Hair; with a Word or two in de- 
fence of white Eye · laſhes. 

A 'Freatiſe for, and another _ 

ing Fat. Sharp Sayin 
— Shich tary Hor. Ar with 
Anſwers to each. 

A Compliment for a Maſque, and a 
Repartee for a Rival. Neither even ſpo- 
ken before. 

An InveRive againſt embroidered 
Coats, for the Uſe of younger Brothers; 
to which is added, an Appendix con- 
cerning Fringed Gloves. 

A Lift of the Heathen Goddeſſes, 
with the Colour of their Hair and 
Eyes; for the Aſſiſtance of young Gen- 
tlemen that were never at the Univer- 


ity. 
Double Entendres, and Feeling Lan- 
| t 
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the moſt celebrated Poeteſſes of the 
Age. 

ows for young Virgins, to be ſold 
by Number; and Flattery for Old 
Maids, by Weight. 
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PAKVA LEVFS CAPIUNT 


Was the other night in the box of the 

gallery at Sir Courtly Nice, a co- 
medy I never mils, for the fake of the 
knight himſelf, Hothead and Teſtimony, 
all parts in themſelves verydiverting,and 
excellently $57 04 by the actors. Sir 
Courtly's character expoſes, to an extra- 
vagance, thoſe ſhallow creatures, whoſe 
imaginations are wholly taken up with 
form and outſide, and labour only at an 
excellence in indifferent things. To ut- 
ter the words, Your humble ſervant, and 
bow with a different air each time they 
are repeated, makes up his whole part in 
as pleaſant a ſcene as any of the comedy. 
This puts me a muling upon the force 
of being able to act faſhionably in ordi- 
nary occaũions, and filling up their part 
of the room with a tolerable good air, 
while there is nothing paſſing which en- 
gages the attention of the aſſembly or 
company to any one other point. It is 
monſtrous to obſerve how few amongſt 
us are able to do it, till halt their life is 
paſſed away, and then, at laſt, they ra- 
ther get over it as a thing they neglect, 
> wel, themſelves in it as a thing 
they have ever regarded. This matter 
is no where ſo conſpicuous as in an aſ- 
ſembly of men of parts, when they are 
got together upon any great point; as at 
the College ot Phyicians, the Royal So- 
ciety, or any other place where yop have 
had an opportunity of ſeeing a good 
many Engliſh gentlemen together. I 
have been mightily at a loſs whether this 
proceeds from a too great reſpect for 
themielves, or too great deference to 
others; but it ſeems to be partlyane, part- 
yt other. Whatever the cauſe is, I have 
often ſeen the effec to a very great degree 
of pleafantry, You ſhall, in the inſtant 
a man is going to ſpeak, fee him ſtunt 
himielf, and not riſe within three inches 
of his natural height, hut lean on one ſide, 
as if taken with a ſudden (ciatica; and tis 
ten to one whether he recovers, without 
5 of falling quite down with ſhift- 
wy legs; and — known it, when a 


Raptures, Tranſports, and Exclama- 
tions, at a Crown a Dozen. 4 
Turtles, Fountains, Grottos, Fo- 
reſts, Rotes, Tigreſſes, Recks,, and ; 
Nightingales, at common Prices. ; | 
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very ingenious 2 has tried both 
his legs, almolf to tripping himſelf up. 
and then catched at himſelt with his arma 
in the air, turned pale, and finding by. 
this time all his ſpeech ſtared out of his; 
head by a tet of ill-natured curs that, 
rar in his confuſion, fat down in 
a ſilence not to be broken during has, 
life. There is no man knows, till h 
has tried, how prodigious tall he himſelf 
is: he cannot be let into this till he has, 
attempted to ſpeak in public; when. he, 
firſt does it, in an inſtant, from fitting, 
to ſtanding up, the air is as much too, 
fine for him, as if he had been conveyed 
to the top of the Alps. You ſee him 
gaſp, heave, and ſtruggle, like an aui. 
mal in an air pump, till he falls do; 
into his ſeat ; but enjoys his health 
well enough ever after, provided he can 
hold his tongue. If the intended orator 
ſtand upon the floor, I have ſeen hi 
— by taking only too large a ſtep 
forward; and then, in the air of a be 
ar who is recommending himſelf with 
— leg, ſpeak ſuch bold truths, Ag 
have had an effect juſt equal to the af; 
ſurance with which they were utter 
A too great regard for doing what you 
are about with a good grace, deſtro 
your capacity of doing it at all; but if 
men would place their ambition firſt up 
on the virtue of the action, and attempt 
things only becaule it is their duty tg 
attempt them, grace of action and be- 
coming behaviour would naturally at- 
tend truth of heart and honeſty of deſign: 
but when their imaginations are bent 
only upon recommending themſelves, 
or impoſing upon others, there is no 
wonder that they are ſeized with ſuch 
auk ward direlictions in the midit of their 
vanity or falſhood. I remember, when 
I was a young fellow, there was a young 
man of quality that became an accom- 
pliſhed orator in one day. The circum- 
{tance was this: A gentleman who had 
chaſtiſed a ruſhan for an inſolence 
towards a kinſwoman of his, was 
attacked 
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attacked with outrageous language in 
that aſſembly. When his friend's 
name was ill treated from man to man, 
this ingenious youth diſcovered the ut- 
molt pain to thoſe that ſat near him; and 
having more than once faid, © I am ſure 
© I could fight for him; why can't I 
« ſpeak ſor him? at laſt ſtood up. The 
eyes of the whole company were upon 
him; and though he appeared to have 
utterly forgot what he roſe up to ſpeak, 
yet the generous motive which the whole 
company knew he acted upon, procured 
him ſuch an acclamaticn of voices to 
hear him, that he expreſſed himſelf with 
a magnanimity and clearneſs, proceed- 
ing from the integrity of his heart, that 
made his very adverſaries receiye him as 
a man they wiſhed their friend. I men- 
tion this circumſtance to ſhow, that the 
beſt way to do a thing as you ought, 
is to do it only becauſe you ought. This 
thing happened ſoon after the Reſtora- 
tion, and I remember a ſet of fellows, 
they called the new Converts, were the 
chief ſpeakers. It is true, they always 
ſpoke againſt their conſcience; but hay- 
ing been longer uſed to do fo in public, 
(as all are gifted at their meetings) they 
excelled all other proſtitutes in firm 
countenances and ftiff bodies. They 

re indeed ridiculous, but they could 

ar to be ridiculous, and carried their 
points by having their conſciences ſear- 
ed, While thoſe of others lay bleeding. 
But I am got into chat upon circum- 
ſtances of a higher nature than thoſe of 
ordinary life, compliment and cere- 
mony. I was ſpeaking of Sir Courtly's 
Your humble Servant, Madam. 

As for my part, I always approve ra- 
ther thoſe who make the moſt of a little 
underſtanding, and carry that as far as 
they can, than thoſe who will not conde- 
ſcend to be perfect, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
in the under parts of their character. 
Mrs. Page ſaid very juſtly of me one 
day, (for you mult 25 I am as mute 
as a fiſh in her preſence) © If Mr. Myr- 
s tlecan't ſpeak for love, and his miſtreſs 
can't ſpeak out of decency, their affair 
© muſt end as it begun, only in dumb 
£ ſhew.* I have a couſin at the univerh- 
«ty who lately made me a viſit; I know 
him to want no learning, wit, or ſenſe, 
if he would pleaſe to diſpenſe it to us by 
retail. He can make an oration or write 
a but won't let us have any thing 
of his in ſmall parcels. He is come, 
indeed, to bear our raillying him upon 


it, without being ſurly. I aſked him, » 


if he ſhould talk with a man who had a 
whole language except the conjunRions 
copulative, how would he be able to un- 
derſtand him Small matters it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to capacitate ourſelves 
for; great occaſions 4 not occur every 
moment. The Jew ſaid very prettily, 
in defence of his frequent ſuperſtitious 
waſhings, and the like outward ſervices, 
Ido theſe becayſe I have not always 
opportunities to manifeſt my devotion 
in acts of virtue. I had abundance 
todo to make my couſin open his mouth 
at all, He and I, one evening, had ſat 
together three hours without uttering a 
ſyllable. I was reſolved to ſay nothing 


till he began the diſcourſe ; but finding 


the ſilence endlets, I defired him to go 
down with me from my Lodge, and ne. 
with me in the Piazza. We took two or 
three turns there in the dark, in utter ſi- 
lence ; at laſt, ſaid J to him, Couſin 
* Tom, this taciturnity of thine, conſi- 
© dering the ſen I know thou haſt in 
© thee, is a vexation I can no longer en- 
dure with patience: we are now in the 
* dark, and I can't fee how you do it; 
but here, give me your hand, let me, 
while I hold you here, intreat you to 
exerciſe the uſe of your lips and tongue, 
and oblige me ſo far as to utter, with 
as much yehemence as you can, the 
word Coach.” My youth took m 

friendſhip as I When it, and, as well 
as he could, ina laughing voice he cried, 
* C-0-a-c-h!'——* Very well, couſin, fays 
I, © try if you can ſpeak it at once; with 
which he began to cry, Coach! coach! 
Pulling himſelf out of my hand.“ No, 
ſays I, © coulin, you ſh: ll not go till you 
are perfect; with that he called loudly 
and diſtinctly, inſomuch that we had in 
an inſtant all the coaches from Will's 
and Tom's about the Portico or Litile 
Piazza. The fellows began tocallnzmes, 
as thinking themſelves abuſed, fince no 
one came to take coach; upon which, 
one cried out, What raſcals are thoſe 
© in the Piazza? You ſcoundrels,' 
ſaid I, what are you good for but to 
© keep your horſes 1 ſelves in exer- 
© ciſe? Would you ſtate and ſtand idle 
© at coffee-houſe doors all night?" [ 
went on with great fluency, in the lan- 
guage thoſe chariotteers uſually meet 
with; upon which they came down, 
armed with whips, and my couſin com- 
plaining his ſword was borrowed of an- 
other college, and would not draw, 
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wondered I would brin myſelf and him 


into ſuch a ſcrape. He had not done 
ſpeaking, before a whip-laſh took him 
on the. cheek ; upon which my young 
gentleman ſnatched my cane out of my 
hand, and found every limb about him 
as well as his tongue, I ſtood by him 
with all my might, 22d would fain have 
brought it to that, that my couſin might 
be carried before ajuſtice, by way of ex- 
erciſe in different circumſtances, rather 
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——QUID DECEAT, NON VIDET ULLUS AMANS, 


Shall be mightily in arrear with my 
correſpondents, if I do not, for ſome 
time, appoint one day in the week to 
take into conhideration their epiſtles. 
The firſt that falls into my hands, out 
of a bundle before me, is trom an un- 
happy man who is fallen in love, but 
knows not with whom. Take his caſe 
from his own epiſtle. | 


MR, MYRTLE, APRIL 3, 1714. 
I Am a young — of a mode- 
rate fortune, have ſpent the greateſt , 
part of my time for theſe two or three 
years laſt paſt in what*they call ſeeing 
the town; but am nowreſolved to _ 
and forſake that unſettled kind ot life. 
My thoughts are at preſent divided be- 
tween two ſiſters ; and as they are both 
amiable, I can't as yet determine which 
to make my addreſſes to, but muſt beg 
your advice in this critical poſture of at- 
fairs. Lucinda has ſenſe enough, is very 
handſome, and excellently well ſhaped ; 
her eyes eommand reſpect from all who 
behold them: it is impoſſible to ſee and 
not adore her; ſhe dances to the greateſt 
perfection imaginable; and is, in ſhort, 
every way fo well accomplithed, that her 
charms would be irreſiſtible, had ſhe not 
too great a mixture of pride, and did not 
ſelf-admiration, in ſome meaſure,obſcure 
the luſtre of her beauty. Celia is not ſo 
handſome as her ſiſter, yet is very pretty: 
when ſhe talks, ſhe captivates her hear- 
ers, yet ſeems wholly ignorant at the 
lame time of her own charms ; and when 
the eyes of the whole company are fixed 
on her, ſhe, with all the innocence in the 
world, ſeems to wonder at their atten- 
tion, and rather apprehends that ſome 
defect in her perſon or converſation, than 
any perfection in either, is the cauſe of 
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than go on the inſipid, dull, uſeleſs 
thing, which an unmanly baihfulneſs 

had made him; but he improved daily 
after this adventure of the coacl:men, 
and can be rough and civil as properly, 
and with as good 2n air, as _ gentle- 


man in town. Ina werd, his actions are 
genteel, manly, and voluntary, which 
he owes to the confidence into which 1 
at firſt betrayed him, by the filly adven- 
ture I have now related. 


DAY, APRIL 8. 


Ov1ry. 


their earneſt obſervance. When I am 
with Celia, her agreeable eaſy converſa- 
tion and -humour raviſh my foul, 
and 'tis then I reſolve with myſelf to fix 
my thoughts on heralone; but when Lu- 
cinda approaches, all my reſolutions va- 
niſh, and I'm Celia's no longer. I have 
endeavoured to ſearch into my own 
thoughts as nicely as poſſible, and have 
at laſt diſcovered that tis Lucinda I ad- 
mire, but Celia I love. I would there- 
fore beg your advice which I ought to 
chuſe; her, that by the delicacy of her 
face and ſhape, and ſtatelineſs of her mien 
and air, enforces my adoration ; or her, 
that by the agreeableneſs of her good- 
humour and converſation, engages my 
love. An aniwer to this will be very 
acceptable to your humble ſervant, 
CHARLES Dovusr. 


The circumſtance of this gentleman 
puts me in mind of a paper of verſes in 
Sir John Suckling, upon two ſiſters, 
whoſe beauties were fo equal and fo a- 
like, that they diſtracted the choice and 
approbation of their beholders. While 
the eyes of their admirers were taken up 
in comparing their ſeveral beauties, their 
hearts were ſafe by being unreſolved on 
which of the two to fix. That witty 
author on this occaſion concludes, 


He ſure is happieſt that has hopes of either, 
Next him is he that ſees them both together, 


My correſpondent has not told me, 
that he has not eaſy acceſs to both his 
young ladies; while he enjoys that, Ican- 
not but propoſe the expedient of ſeeing 


them both together, as an effectual me- 


thod towards coming to a determination 
in this cale, though it had the contraty 
effect in the caſe of the filters reported 
go HY | of 2. 5 by 


42 
by Sikkfing. If my correſpondent has 
ated the matter right, Celia will gain 
ground of Lucinda; tor _— ts by 
intiniate conver lation, but g — 
and affability gain new ſtrength the more 
frequently they diſcover themirlves. I 
expect this correſpondent, provided he 
goes into my method, ihould give me an 
ccount how he finds himſelf, that I 
may note it in my book of receipts. 
The next gentleman, I find, is ex- 
tremely high in his fever, for he ſtarts 
from one thing to another in the preſent 
hurry of his ſpirits, and makes it im- 
poſſible tor me to give any regular judg- 
ment of his.condition. I find he is but 
lately fallen into it, and I muſt obſerve 
his future letters very attentively, before 
Leawbeuble to preſcribe any thing for 
his tecarety. It is the nature of his 
diſcaſe;-in'the! firſt place, that the pa- 
t ients dkink every man delighted with 
their ravings. The ſtile of the letter 
ſeems to me to be that which the learned 
in love fliſtinguiſh by the Sublime Un- 
intulligible; but take it from himlclf. 
181 | 


OH) in TRICE, 


114 — her for whom my 
real pants this moment, your 
Anne Page had been as utterly no-more 
_ as /Clropatra who rained Anthony, or 
Satzxxbvho captivated Alexander ! 
Heodlleſs. man that I was——but what 
rc have availed me, after ſee- 
ng her. b As ſhi is fair, the is alſo inexo- 
able Alas! :ithat what moves paſſion 
ſhould alſobe a check to our defires; and 
how-tnatesabilbis his fate, who conceives 
de ſpair from abe merit of what inſpires 
bis admiration! Oh, dear Sir ! ſend me 
ur ad ine, but I am fure I can't fol- 
wot; and I ſnhall not have time to 
he u how much I am your humble 
{er vant, though I know I ſhall be yours 
till drath, 
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Am apt to believe the circumſtances 
1 of the fo ho ing letter are unfeigned, 

nd therefore ſhall not labour to make 
mem more entertaining by fabulous or- 
Fd. 1 Gall have, 1 dare ſay, 


THE LOVER. 


I ſhall end to-day's work with this 
notable piece of complaint from poor 
I im. Gubbin, whoſe lamentation you 
mult take in his own words. 


MR. MYRTLE, 
QINCE I writ to you laſt, I have vi- 
fited this gentlewoman that I told you 
of, and whom I cannot be without every 
day in the week, except Sundays, You 
cannot imagine how very proud ſhe is, 
and ſcornful, though at the ſame time 
ſhe knows that I am better born than 
herſelf ; but ſhe loves none but diſſem- 
blers. The young ſpark, who I com- 
plained to you was fo much in her fay- 
our, told her ſuch a parcel of lyes t other 
day, that I told him to his face I won- 
dered he was not aſhamed on it. Yau 
muſt know, I believe moſt of what he 
ſays is out of a book. I am loth to 
be quarrelſome ; but if he talks, and 
makes a jeſt of me any longer, as I find 
he does, I'll make him underftand that 
I am as good a ſcholar at the rapier as 
himſelf. I only ſpeak it to you as a caſe 
of conicience, and aſk you the queſtion, 
Whether, it a man has more wit than I, 
and uſes it againſt me, I may not uſe 
what I think I have more than he againſt 
him? Therefore, if T-may have -y_ 
leave, I would try my young 
about the buſineſs of courage. I have 
told my miftrets as much; but I don't 
know what the means, but I think the 
has as mad a way of talking as he, and 
ſay*, the way to win her is to die for her 
mylelf ; and, if I won't do that, not to 
interrupt people whoare better bred than 
myſelt, who are willing to die for her. 
Pr'ythee, Mr. Myrtle, tell me what all 
this means ; for, though I have a very 
good eſtate, I am as unhappy as if I 
were not worth a groat, and all for this 
roud minx. I am, Sir, your moſt hum- 
ble ſervant, ' 
TiMOTHY GUBBIN, 


N' XX. SATURDAY, APRIL 10. 


DROPT A, TEAR, AND SIGHTING SERM'D TO SAY, 
MAIDENS, MAkkKY| MAKEY, WHILE YOU MAY! 


FLATMAN. 


enough to do in the progreſs of the mat- 
ter, to ſhew my ſkill in Love; therefore, 
let thefollowingletter liebefore the town, 
as a plain narrative of what, I fear, will 


have more incidents in it than it ſhould 
ha ve, 


THE LOVER. 5, 


Ne, were I myſelfeither the ſon or the 


tather in the narration. I appeal to the 
tea-tables on the matter, 


DEAR MR, MYRTLE, 


I Have long had a ſecret (and I hope no 

criminal) ambition to appear in your 
writings, and an equal deſire to be un- 
der your direction. If, therefore, you 
have kindneſs enough to gratity the va- 
nity of an enamoured female (who has a 
mind to be admired in coffre-houles, 
and is willing to believe that, by a little 
of your management, ſhe may make a 
tolerable figure among your Lovers) 
and to convince the world that you are 
reſolved to be as good as your word, by 
your readineſs to give your ſage advice 
to thoſe who — it, and humbly ſue 
for ĩt; I earneſtly intreat you to print me 
off to-morrow, and, at the ſame time, to 
publiſh your opinion of the following 
caſe: for the gentleman who, next my- 
ſelf, is more concerned in it, has per- 
uſed the letter I now preſume to tend 
you, and has poſſitively declared he will 
tand to your determination. 

Mr. Careleſs is a gentleman of the 
Middle Temple: he was ſent thither 
very young to ſtudy the law. He has a 
vivacity in all his words and actions, 
which has acquired him the eſteem and 

graces of a great many of our ſex. 
This kind of happineſs made him en- 
tirely neglect the chief deſign which 
brought him up to London. Coke up- 
on Littleton grew mouldy and duſty in 
his _ ſtudy, while he ſhined 
among the ladies in his coat turned up 
with velvet, and negligently graced 
with oil and powder, He better knew 
how to write a billet-doux than to en- 
groſs a bill, and he was much more ex- 
pert in repeating ſcraps of plays than 
in wording a petition. A certain art he 
has of ſaying the moſt common things 
after an extraordinary manner, was of 
very great uſe to him in effectually re- 
commending him to thoſe ladies who 
are fond of that kind of innocent mirth 
which keeps virtue always in danger, 
and conſequently alarmed, and not in a 
ttupid ſecurity which tends neither to 
virtue nor vice, But, alas! where am I 
ing ?-I atk ten thouſand pardons, 
ear Mr. Myrtle, for this long pream- 
ble. What I am going to contult you 
in is this: I ama young woman who 
have been but fourteen theſe three years 
paſt, though to you I may venture to 


own, that I was ſix and twenty the firſt 
day of May laſt, My father was an 
eflicer in the army, and though pretty . 
well ſtricken in years, yet no man was 
a greater encourager of mirth and di- 
verſion than himſelf. This turn of hu- 
mour in the good old man, made hum 
extremely pleaſed with Mr. Careleſs ; 
and, unleis the buſineſs of his family re- 
uired his more ſerious attention, he 
thought his hours paſſed flowly on, if 
young Careleſs happened to be abſent 
trom our houſe. This gentleman's 
cloſe intimacy with my father gave him 
frequent opportunities of being in my 
company ; and he has often, in galety 
of heart, called me his Maria, his mit- 
treſs, his charmer ; and has told me a 
thouſand times over he was in love with 
me, in a way which goes for no more 
than— Madam, T like your company. How- 
ever, Mr. Myrtle, you, who ſeem no 
ſtranger to the weakneſſes incident to 
our ſex, can't but imagine that a fin- 
gle woman, and no proteſled enemy to 
matrimony, was not diſpleaſed at ſuch 
like declarations from a pretty fellow 
that was young, lively, briſk, and did 
not want wit. Though he was thus 
eeable, and I neither inſenfible of 
his perfect ions, nor diſpleaſed at his ad- 


dreſſes to me, yet my modeſty laid too 


at a reſtriction on me, to it me 
—— to him at firſt the focret fa- 
tis faction I took in hearing him praiſe 
me, aud how I was delighted when I 
liſtened to the declaration of his paſſion. 
What he prattled at laſt began to dwell | 
upon me ; I grew afraid that all his 
profeſſions of this nature were mere a- 
muſements to him; till one evening, 
when we were all very merry in the 
parlour, dancing country dances, and 
playing plays, he ſaid _—_— to me 

n — which I fear I ſhall all my 
life wiſh L had never heard. 

I remember we wereengagedat a play 
called Servants and Miſtreſſes, when, 
among the variety of gentlemen which 
were given me to chuſe out of, I pitch- 
ed upon Mr. Careleſs, as a gentleman 
the moſt agreeable to my fancy of any 
in the company. Upon which he role 
up, made me a very modeſt and reſpect- 
ful bow; and when, according to the 
cuſtom of the play, he had given a very 

raceful, and methought ſomewhat aw- 
ul ſalute, he whiſpered me, and wiſhed, 
with a ſigh, that he might be ſo happy 
as to be my choice SINE 


— 
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ſon. 
loeribe my concern for his departure! I 
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the words ſtill tingle in my ear. I ſtole 


my eye towards Mr. Carelets the whole 


night atter ; and it he happened to com- 
pliment any of the ladies, I took parti- 


cular notice of her countenance; I could 


not help thinking her very ugly, and 
that ſhed id not * deſerve — 6k any 
thing ſaid in her praiſe : if he ſmiled at 
my couſin, who was tolerably handſome, 
J was ready to cry; and when, in a 


_ fondling manner, he took my ſiſter Sally 


on his knee, methought my poor heart 
grew as heavy as lead, Well! certainly 
my inquietudes all that night are not, 
and to Mr. Myrtle need not, to be de- 
ſcribed—But, Mr. Myrtle, to make 
ſhort of my ſtory, by mutual endear- 
ments, and a reciprocal deſire to pleaſe, 
Mr. Careleſs and I, from that time for- 
ward, became lovely and agreeable in 
each other's eyes. I thought myſelf hap- 
py in his company ; and a fight of him 
never failed to fill me with the moſt ra- 
viſhing delight. He would often diſ- 
courſe to me of marriage, and long tilt 
he was of age, that he might have me 
all his own, I converſed with him as 
with the man who was to have been m 
companion for lite. I ſeldom dreſſed 
but on the day I expected a viſit from 
him. Thus we lived and loved, for 
ſome months, till the malicious world 
talked of our behavour, and made Mr. 
Careleſs's father acquainted with our 
whole proceedings. He ſends for his 
In, Mr. Myrtle, how ſhall I de- 


dreaded his father's power over him, 
and trembled when I conſidered that his 
father, who was able to leave him a 
good fortune, might poſſibly awe him 
into a neglet of me. Mr. Careleſs 
leaves me in London, in obedience to 
his father's command. As ſoon as he 
got home, he ſent me word his father 
everely menaced him, and ſwore ſo- 
lemnly he would not, leave him a groat 
if he continued to love me, or enter- 


. tained the leaſt thought of making me 


his wife. 3 

In Mr. Careleſs's abſence my father 
and mother both died, and I ſurvĩved 
them an orphan of a very ſlender for- 
tune. Mr. Careleſs writes aſecond kt- 
ter, wherein he lets me know, that his 
father perſiſts in his reſolution ; how- 
ever, he aſſures me, that if I pleaſed he 
would poſt to London unknown to the 
old man, and there marry me. I now 


had a difficult card to play, I reaſoned 


thus; that if I took Mr. Careleſs at hit 
word, I ſhould thereby prove the un- 
happy inftrument of making him guilty 
of diſobedience, and, by incurring his 
father's diſpleaſure, pùt his fortune in 
danger. I thought it would be no ar- 
gument of my affect ion to involve the 
young man I pretended to love, in theſe 
dangers. After ſome ſtruggle, my paſ- 
ſion gave way to prudence, and I re- 
ſolved to loſe my lover, rather than 
takę him at the expence of his fame or 
diſcretion, After I had wept heartily, 
I writ him a letter in the ſtile of one who 
had never loved; I told him I believed 
it moſt adviſable to lay aſide the thoughts 
of a match which was attended with ma- 
ny difficulties, and could not but prove 
a very diſadvantageous one to him, 
and, if his father remained irreconcile- 
able, to me too. Mr. Careleſs follow- 
ed my advice, he commended my tree- 
dom, ceaſed to be my lover, but con- 
tinued to be my friend ever ſince. 

Mr. Careleſs is now at age, unmarri- 
ed, and has attained to a plentitul fortune 
without the aſſiſtance of his father: I 
am ſtill unprovided for, and confeſs Mr. 
Careleſs is this moment as much maſter 
of my heart as ever. Dear Mr. Myrtle, 
be ſpeedy in your determination, and 
fay what you think ſhould be Mr. Care- 
leſs's ſentiments towards me. I wait 
with impatience for to-morrow's paper, 
which is ſeriouſly to determine the fate 
of your conſtant reader, 

P&UDENCE LOVESICK. 


It is a very hazardous'point todeter- 
mine a matter attended with ſuch nice 
circumſtances: but ſuppoſing the facts 
are honeſtly ſtated, if the father of Care- 
leſs has any taſte of merit, he ought to 
give his conſent to a lady to whom he 
owes ſo generous a reſulal of his ſoa, 
rather than be his' daughter, when it 
was incommodious to the circumſtances 
of lis family. If an acceſſion of wealth 
is thrown in, which ought to be ac- 
counted as a portion ſent by Providence 
to take off all prudential objections that 
ſtood between the young lady and her 
happineſs, I won't fay what the for 
mould do; but if the father does his du- 
ty, it will have the ſame good effect on 
the lovers. Till that is refuſed, I hall 
not phy the caſuiſt in a caſe wherein no 
one can err, but with aguilt which can- 
not but be obvious to any man who has 


the leaſt ſenſe of humanity, wy 
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more with accounts of the Crabtrezs, 
I have admitted the following letter, 
though I am ſick of a people fo emi- 
nently made the objects of the contrary 
paſſion to that of love. 


I. hopes that people will trouble me no 


SIR, 0 
I Read in your paper, the other day, the 

letter of Richardetto Languenti, con- 
cerning the ridiculous and miſchieyous 
race of the Crabtrees. I muſt confeſs I 
never thought words better put together 
or applied, than miſchievous and ridicu- 
lous, for that unaccountable,lamentable, 
deteſtable, and every other word ending 
in able, under tolerable. You may ſee, 
Sir, by the hand in which I write, that I 
am a woman; and by the ſtile and paſ- 
fron, that I am an angry woman: at the 
ſame time, I don't know whether I may 
write myſelf Woman, only becauſe I am 


of the age of twenty-nine, ſince I am ſtill 


a maid; but I am ſure I ſhould have been 
a woman before now, it it had not been 
for this diſagreeable,I would ſay execra- 
ble race of the Crabtrees. As faſt, and 
as well as my paſſion will let me, I will 
give you an account of my ſufferings. 
I am the daughter of a gentleman of 
400l. a year, who has ſeveral other chil- 
dren. Sir Anthony always giving him- 
ſelf out for a great friend to the landed 
intereſt, as he calls it, has ever been in 
great credit with my father. To find por- 
tions, maintenance, and education, tor a 
numerous family, myfather has practiſed 
that natural improvement of a, country 
gentleman's ettate, grazing cattle, and 
driving them to the market of London, 
He dealt for the whole with one eminent 
butcher in St. James's Market, with 
whom he accounts once a year, and takes 
the payments which are made to the ſaid 
butcher in balance of their accounts. 
You muſt know there is a great lady in 
that neighbourhood, eminent for her juſ- 
tice and charity, who uſes Sir Anthony 
as her ſteward: the knight has got a great 
eſtate by oppreſſing her tenants, and ter- 
rifying all people in her ſervice with his 
great power in her. The lady abore- 
wcutioned owed my father's correſpond- 


ent, the butcher, a ſum of money, which 
was to have been my fortune in mar- 
riage with an agreeable young man, the 
ſon of aneighbouring gentleman. My 
father had ſo great a reſpeRt for this lady, 
that he engaged himſelf to take any de- 
mands upon her in payment without the 
leaſt ſcruple. By Sir Anthony's manage+ 
ment, a third part of the lady's debt to 
the butcher is paid in a coin I never heard 
of before, called Tin Tallies, My father 
has written to Sir Anthony, and offered 
them to Zachariah his brother, they be- 
ing out af my father's way to know what 
todo with; but Zachariah has told the 
mu butcher, who carried my father's 

etter, and written to my father, that be 
can't meddle with them; but has gravely 
adviſed him to ſtick to the landed inte- 
reſt, and not mind projects, for ſo the 
halt-witted impudent wretch callsrecei- 
ving money for the product of his land. 
Thus, Sir, I have loſt a good huſband 
by this trick of Sir Anthony, and the 
whole race of them wonder why our fa- 
mily curſes them ; but, Sir, it is thena- 
ture of the Crabtrees to be blind to the 
evils they themſelves commit, and don't 
think themſelves guilty of miſchiefs, 
wherein they are the original cauſes, ex- 
cept they are the immediate inftruments. 
Theſe groſs abuſes the graceleſs crew, 
by bragging of their power, have com- 
mitted againſt all the world without be- 
ing found out and thoroughly explained; 
til the devil, who owed them a ſhame, 
prompted themto meddle with thoſe that 
could draw their pictures. I owned to 
you, in the beginning of this letter, that 
I was an angry woman ; and I think I 
have made it out that I have reaſon for 
it. I have nothing now left to divert 
mypoor aching heart from reflect ĩonupon 
it's diſappointment, but gratifying my 
re{entment againſt the infamous caule of 


it. When I reflect upon this race, eſpe- 


cially the knight himſelf, I confefs my 
anger is immediately turned into mirth ; 
for how is it poſſible that an ungainly 
creature, who has what he is writ in his 
face, ſhovld impoſe upon any body? He 
looks ſo like a cheat, that he paſſes upon 
people who do not know him from no 

other 
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other advantage in the world, but that 
they are aſhamed to be governed by to 
filly an art as phyſiognomy. With this 
miſchievous aipect, there is ſomething ſo 
aukward, ſo little, and briſkly comic, 
in Sir Anthony's mien and air, that one 
would think the contempt of his figure 
might ſave people trom the iniquity of 
his deſigus; but Sir Anthony has the 
happineis next to a * reputation, 
which is to be inſenſible of ſhame, and 
therefore is as ſmug as he is ugly. For- 
give me perſonal reflections, but ugly is 
a woman's word tor knaviſh. I obierve, 
Sir, you affect —_— the 1entence of 
ſoine poet, Engliſh or Latin, at the top 
of your paper; and as I deſire you would 
Jet my letter be as remarkable as poſſible, 
I beg you to put theſe words out of Sir 
John Suckling's play of the Sad One, at 
the head of this my writing, except you 
would put in all my letter, which I had 
much rather you would : the place of Sir 
J. Suckling will agree well enough with 
the knight; for tho his name is Antho- 
ny, and Suckling has uſed the word Ro- 
bin, every one of this country will think 
him meant, when you do but ſay, The 
gad One, for ſuch indeed he is, The 
paſlage is thus: A = and an actor are 
introduced diſcourſing about characters 
in a play. The actor is telling the au- 
thor, that he wonders why he will repre- 
fent what cannot be in nature, an honeſt 
lawyer. Why, ſays Muliticarti, (that 
is the name ot the poet) © Doſt think it 
* impoſſible for a ! wyer to be honeſt ?* 
The actor an{wers— 


* As tis for a lord-treaſurer to be poor, 

© Or tor a king not to be cozencd : 

* There's little Robin, in debt within theſe 
© three vears, 

© Grown fat and full——— 


As for uſing the word Treaſurer inſtead 
of Steward, there is nothing ia that : for 
Sir Anthony, in a ſneering way, calls 
himlelf ſo; and pretends he deſerves that 
word more than any one elſe who ever 
ſerved her, though it's well known he 
has diſparaged her more than any one 
that ever ſerved any body: and my fa- 
ther ſays, fince he has got me aud the 
tin tallies lying upon his hands, that he 
will ſend you an account, wherein he will 

ve, that if ſhe had given him a year's 
income of all ſhe has in the world tohave 
nothing to ſay to him, ſhe had ſaved 
above a year's revenue by it. But there 
is no dealing with him; he has got all 
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the country to call the honeſt man, who 
managed her buſineſs before him, all the 
names that malice could invent; ſo that, 
whenever he is diſmiſſed, he knows he 
cannot be worſe uſed than the beſt men 
have been before him. Thus Sir An- 
thony thinks himſelt ſecure againſt defa- 
mation; firſt, becauſe he deſerves all the 
ill that can be ſaid of him; and, ſecond. 
ly, becauſe the ſame thing has been faid 
of thoſe whodeſerve all the praiſe which 
language can beſtow, Ihave a great deal 
more to ſay of the ugly creature; but 1 
had like to have forgot Brickduſt andZa. 
chariah, You muſt know they have dif. 
ferent apartments about Sir Anthony's 
houſe, toexamine every one who comes 
for money, or admit theiraccounts. Theſe 
animals, if poſſible, are more hideous 
than Sir Anthony himſelf : they are both 
in town; and they are as much defired in 
the country, as their arrival in it former- 
ly was feared and dreaded, The Preſ- 
byterian miniſters in theſe parts have a 
very pleaſant tale of Zachariah, who, it 
ſeems, was made a truſtee in a donation 
for miniſters diſſenting trom the Church 
of England. The deſcription of mi- 
niſters diſſenting from the Church of 
England ſuits as well with Nonjurors 
as Diſſenters; and Zachariah being anew 
convert, forlooth, to the church, has a 
pious compathon rather for thofe who 
were of our church, and are gone higher, 
than to thoſe who will not come up to it; 


and therefore, out of ſcruple of conſci- 


ence cheats the Diffenters. I deſire yon 
would be ſure to print this, — it 
would be well that the truth were known; 
for ſome do not fail to ſay, that under 
the notion of it's being a gift to pi- 
ous uſes, Zachariah has reſerved it tor 
that good Chriſtian himſelf. When 
Zachariah went through the town of 
Worceſter—but that is a long ftory—l 
had like to have forgot Brickduſt; but 
what ſignifies talking of him ? I remem- 
ber a whimkical ſaying of one ſpeaking 
of a ſilly creature with a manly alpect; 
he called him a Coal-black Silly Fellow; 
ſo I ſay Brickduſt is a Soft Ugly Cur: 
he has a phiz fit only for accuſation 
and abuſe; if he deſigned to commend, 
it would have that A ; and it is non- 
ſenſe for you to ſet up for a Lover, 
when you 2 theſe creatures go about to 
trighten women with child, and bear falle 
witneis againſt honeſt inen. I fear I have 
laid more than will come within your 
paper; but pray dont leave any of it our, 
tor my lover was a verypretty 8 
w 
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was forced to leave me becauſe of theſe 
curſed tallies. I am, dear Mr, Myrtle, 
yery much your ſervant, 
SUSAN MATCHLESS. 
\ I 
MR. MYKTLE, 
]Þ*s the favour of you to acquaint the 
town, that in the moſt neceſſary earth- 
en ware, I have, with great pains and 


curioſity, wrought round the exterior ſu- 
perficies of them, the true effigies of Sir 
Anthony Crabtree, Mr. Zachariah Crab- 
tree, and Mr. Peter Brickduſt. They 
will be fold at all potters ſhops within 
London and Weſtminſter on the 19th 
inſtant, and country cultomers may have 

them at a cheaper rate. 
RUBENS CLAYWRIGHT, 
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buſineſs of Love alters in every 

family in England ; and, I mutt 
confeſs, I did not ſufficiently weigh the 
at perplexity that I ſhould fall into, 
trom the vaſt variety of caſes, when I 
undertook my preſent province. The 
author of the 7ollowing etters is in very 
whimſical circumſtances, which will be 


belt repreſented by his epiſtles. 


218, 
As I am about thirty; and of ſuch a 
round untroubled countenance as 

may make me appearnot ſo much, I mult 
complain to you of a general calamity 
that obſtructs or ſuſpends the advance- 
ment of the younger men in the purſuit 
of their fortune. I now make love to 
the daughter of a man of buſineſs, who 
is ſo fantaſtical as to threaten to marry 
the young lady to a contemporary of his 
own, I mean one of his own years. He 
ſays no young man can be good for any 
thing but-filling an houſe full of chil- 
dren, without being wiſe enough toknow 
how to provide for them. Now, as I am 
to ſucceed in love, as I can argue my 
father-in-law iuto an opinion of my 
ability for buſineſs, give me leave to 
think it not foreign to your deſign, 
to print my thoughts concerning the 
rejudices which men in one ſtage of 
ife have to thoſe in another. The ut- 
moſt inconveniences are owing to the dif- 
ficulty we meet with in being admitted 
into the ſociety of men in years, and add- 
ing thereby the early knowledge of men 
and buſineſs to that of books, for the 
reciprocal improvement of each other. 
One of fifty as naturally imagines the 
ſame inſufficiency in one of thirty, as he 
of thirty does one of fifteen ; and each 
age is thus left to inſtruct itſelf by the 
natural courſe of it's own refletion and 


neceſſity in that of t 
of buſineſs, which every body knows are 
directed by form, and require rather di- 


Hor. 


experience. I am apt to think, that be- 
fore thirty, a man's natural and acquired 
parts are at that ſtrength, as, with a lit- 
tle experience, to enable him (if ever he 
can be enabled) to acquit himſelf well in 
any buſineſs or converſation he ſhail be 
admitted into. As to the objection, that 
thoſe that have not been uled to buſineſs 
are conſequently unfit for it, it might 
have been made one time or other againſt 
all men that eyer were born; and is ſo 
neral a one, that it is none atall. Be- 
es, he that knew men the beſt that ever 
ny one did, ſays, that Wiſdom cometh 
by opportunity of leiſure, and he that 
© hath little buſineſs ſhall become wiſe.” 
And my Lord Bacon obſerves, that thoſe 
overnments have been always the.moſt 

appy, which have been adminiſtered b 
ſuch as have ſpent part of their life 
in books and leiſure; and inſtances in 
the governments of Pius Quintus and 
Sixtus Quintus about his own time, 
who, though they were eſteemed but pe- 
dantical friars, proceeded upon truer 
inciples of ſtate than thoſe who had 
ad their education in affairs of ſtate and 
courts of princes. It this rule holds in 
the diſpatch of the moſt perplexed mat- 
ters, as of vublic — it muſt of 
e common diviſions 


ligence and honeſty than great ability in 
the execution. f i 

A good judgment will not only ſupply, 
but go beyond experience; for the — 
is only a knowledge that directs us in 
the diſpatch of matters future, fromthe 
conſideration of matters paſt of the ſame 


nature; but the former is a perpetuatand 
equal direction in eve 
happen, and does not tollow, but makes 
the precedent that = the other. 


thing that can 


This 
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This everlaſting prejudice of the old 
again the young, heightens the natural 
d:fpofrrion of youth to pleature, when 
they find theme! ves adjudged incapable 
of bußxeis. Thoſe among them, there- 
fore, whoſe circumſtances and way of 
thinking will allow them ſuch frewlomn, 
Plunge themſelves in all ſeniual gratifi- 
cations. Others of them, of a more re- 
gulated turn of thought, ſcek the enter- 
tainment of hooks and contemplation, 

nd are buried in theſe pleatures. Theſe 
purſuits, during our middle age, ſtreng- 
then the love ot retirement in the ſober 
man, and make it neceſſary to the liber- 
tne, They gain philoſophy enough by 
this time to be convinced "tis their inte- 
reſt to have as little arubit on as may be; 
aud conkdering rather how much cf; 
they need to Jive happily,than how much 
more, can't conceive why they ſhonld 
trouble themſelves about the raifing a 
fortunes which in the purſuit mult leften 
their preſent enjoyment, and in the pur- 
chaſe cannot enlarge it. 

T confeſs the impiors and impertinent 
way of life and converſation of youth in 
zencral, expoſes them tothejuſtdiſelteem 


at their elders; but where the contrary is - 


found among any of them, it ſhould be 
tne more particular recommendation to 
their patronage. There are ſame obſer- 
vations, I have by chance met with, ſo 
nuch in favour of young men, that ! 
cannot ſuppreſs them. As ſincerity is 
the chief recommendation both in public 
and private matters, it is ob&rved, that 
he young are more ſin care in thedifpatch 
vf buſincls, and profeſlious of frien ſhip, 
lan thoſe that are more advanced in 
cars; for they either prefer public re- 
putation to private advantage, or belicve 
it the only way to it. They are gene- 
rahy welk-natured, as having not been 
acquainted with much malicec, or ſoured 
with diſappointinent; the leſs difpoſed 
fo pride or avarice, as they have neither 
wented nor abounded. They are un- 
practiſed in the ways of flattery and d ĩſſi- 
mulation, and think others practiſe it as 
litt'e as themſelves. This ariſes from 
their buldneſs, as having act been yet 
tumbled by the chances of life; and 
their — Rog as having not yet been 
often deceived. 


I chall conclude by ſaying, it is very | 
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hard upon us young fellows, that we are 
not to be truſted in huuneſs and conver. 
ſation with thoſe in years, till due age, 
together with its conſequences, ill kcalth 
and ill humour have marked us with 3 
faded check, a hollow eye, a buſy rumi- 
nating forchead; and, in ſhort, rendered 
os leis capable of ferving and pleling 
them, than we were when we were 
thought unable to do either. I beg 
your pardon ſor ſo many ſerious reflec. 
tions, and your cave to add to them 
love-letter to the father, inclöſed in one 
to the daughter, and addretled to her for 
his peruſal, I am, Sir, your moſt hum. 
ble ſervant. ; 


MADAM, 
N Y lite is wrapped up in you. I dil- 
reliſh every converſition wherein 
there is not ſome mention made of you : 
whenever you are named, I hear you 
coma ended, and that gives cale to the 
torment I am in, while I am torced to 
ſmother the warmth of my affection to- 
wards you. You know your father i: 
not di ſpbralad that I love you; but I am, 
[ know not how, tu preter your intereſts 
to yourſelt, But all the balinets of the 
world is impertinunce, and all it's ricues 
vexation, in comparilon at the joy there 
is in bring underſtood, Madam, yout 
mok taitful, moſt devoted, kunble tt + 


vant. 


P. S. When your father afks whe- 
ther { have writ, hide this, and Grew hun 
the inc loſudl. Look ditpleatedt, and ht 
will plead for me. 


MADAM, 
1 Have a great reſpect for you, but mul 
beg you would not take it amiſ, it! 
canreckon no woman a beauty whole fa. 
ther's tavour does not add to her other 
qualifications. He is, as I am, a man 
of bulincls; and I doubt not but he wil 
acquaint you, thet buſineſs is to be 
minded. Your declaration, joined wich 
bis in my favour, will make me mot? 
frequent at your houſe ; but till I know 
what I have to truſt to, I do not think !“ 
is proper far me to intrude upon you 
time, and loſe my own. I am, Madzm, 
"your moſt humble lervant. 
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R. MYQTUE, 


HEN you firſt erefted your 

Lodge, you then took upon you 
io be a patron of 13 and at the ſame 
time promiſed your aſſiſtance to all thoſe 
u ſhould adreſs themſelves to you for 
advice, the better to conduct them 
through all thoſe paths of love which, 
i? iz to be preſumed, you have often 
1194 before them. 

It is this conkderation which em- 
dens me to give you the trouble of 
dis, without offering at any formal 
apology for it. It is a mighty pleaſure 
1nd a lolid ſatas faction to a man, to re- 
1-2 that he has it in his power to be 
ert iceahle to others; and ſmce I am 
»nfident of your ability, if you deny 
me the benefit of it, I hall grudge you 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch an advantage, and 
value you no-more, thovgh a maſter in 
ke art of love, than I would a miſer for 
dis wealth, when be poorly relerves it to 
himſelf, and can't find in his ſoul to be- 
iow the leaſt part of it ou the mott 
wedy and indigent. 

That you may be the hetter able to 
rrefcribe, I ſhall beg leave to lay my 
cal condition betore you without art or 
ihmulatiom. I am, in plain terms, 
what you call arover, or a general lov- 
r. J am of the moſt perverſe, un- 
ward, amorous conſtitution imagin- 
ible; I have ſcarcely ever ſcen that e- 
nate who had not tome charm or other 
to catch my heart with; and I dare lay 
bare been a ſlave to more miſtreſſes 
than {well the account of Cowley's bal- 
:1 called The Chronicle. I have fre- 

critly been loſt in tranſports at the 
zt of a Chlee or a Sachariſſa, and 
liave admpved many an ugly Corinna for 
wit or humour. Myra has charmed me 
en thouſand times with her finging ; 

{ my heart has leaped for joy when 
Mis Airy has been dancing a jig, or 
I'1beila has moved a minuet. It has 
bunt and crackled like charcoal at the 
lr of a fan; and I have ſometimes 
len a ſacrifice to an hooped petticoat. 

mort, there is ſcarce a woman I ever 

my eyes on, that I have not liked 


RR. 


and loved, admired and withed for : the 
pretty, the wile, the witty, the gay, the 
E and the coquet; all, all trom che 
e lady down to the dextrous Molly 
who waits with the kettle at my iſter 8 
tea - table, have made ſcars or wounds in 
my heart. And yet, atter all this 
which i ſomewhat ſtrange—my heart 
is as whole as ever. What i mean is 
this; that notwithſtanding the multipli- 
city of darts which have been ſhot at me, 
yet they never made any laſting imprel- 
won on me, or have been able to throw 
me into an humour ſerious enough to 
think of marriage. Though I confeſs 
the temper I am gow complaining af 
has beca exceeding troubletome to mae, 
yet I could not help thinking matrimony 
a cure worſe than the diſcale. Beides, 
how ſhall I be certain I ſhan't be the 
ſame latitudiuarian in love after I have 
ſwallowed the bitter doſe? It is tor 
this reafan that I have lang uſed wy en- 
deavours to find out ſame other remedy 
tor my diſtemper; and to that end I have 
had recourſe to all tho Famous phyſi- 
cians who have pretended towritetorthe 
good of thoſe perſons who have been in 
my whimkical circumſtances. But, alas 1 
after a long and tediaus conſultation 
among cheſe mighty proteſſors, I could 
not perceive myielt one jat the better. I 
am convinced they are all a parcel of 
pretenders ; and that I had no mere 
reaſon to expect any benefit from them. 
than one afflicted with the gout has to 
hope for an infallible cure trom your 
boaſting mam dottors, who diſperſe 
their bills and advertifements through 
very ſtreet in-Londan. 

The firſt Laddrefſed myſelf to was that 
Galen in love, Ovid. The fellow bad a 
{mooth tongue, and really talked very 
prettily. He thewed me a great many 
loft letters of his own compoſing : told 
me ſome odd ſurpriſing ſtories; made 
me figh at his mourntulelegies; and pro- 
miſed me, that it I would carefully ob- 
ſerve his rules, and follow thote virec- 
tions laid down in his Phila-diſpenſato- 
ry, or Arte Amandi, I need not doubt 
but my bulineis was done, He delivered 
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this with ſo ſerious an air, that filly I be- 
gan to believe him, and gather hopes of 
a perfect recovery; till one day, when 
I was giving great attention to him, I 
heard him break off in the midſt of his 
harangue, and immediately crying out, 
in the exclamatory ſtile— 


Hei mibi! gad nullis amor eff medicabilis 
berbis, . 


From that very moment I thought him 
an ignorant coxcomb, and never med- 
dled with him ſince. 
The next I ventured upon was 
Abraham Cowley. He was looked up- 
on as a proficient in his way; and was 
very much in vogue among the ladies, 
for gently handling their hearts, and ea- 
fly getting at their paſſions. His greateit 
buſineſs lay among ſuch as had but newly 
received their wounds, and ſome expected 
great refreſhment from his balmy com- 
poſitions: but it has been ſaid by others, 
that he was the worſt in the world at a 
n wound;and that whoever took him 
in hand when they were firſt hurt, they 
rather worſe than better. How- 
ever, I was reſolved to undergo one 
courſe with him: I was introduced into 
his company by a young couſin of mine, 
who was at that time either in love, or 
the green ſickneſs; and in a little time I 
was intimately acquainted with his miſ- 
treſs. I was, I remember, mightily 
leaſed to hear him tax the ladies, and 
juſtifyhis own fickleneſs, byaſking them, 
Could theycall the ſhore inconſtantwhich 
kindly embraced every wave? Ah! 
thought I, this is a doctor after my 
© own heart; his caſe is exactly mine.” 
But, alas! I had not kept him com- 
any long, before I diſcovered that, 
r all his ſkill in numbers, he was but 
an ignorant phyſician, ſince he could 
not cure himſelf. The third I went to 
was Mrs. Behn. She indeed, I thought, 
underſtood the practic part of love het- 
ter than the ſpeculative; but ſhe was a 
dangerous quack, for a ſight of her al- 
ways made my diſtemper return upon 
me. I liked ſome parts of her Lover's 
Watch, and would have bought it from 
her ; ſhe told me ſhe would hire the uſe 


out to me for a little time, but that ſhe 
would not ſell it outright. 

The laſt I adviſed with was the moſt 
renowned Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq. He 
was a perſon of great note and faſhion ; 
and had very good practice in this cityfor 
ſome years, He had acquired a large 
ſtock of fame and reputation for his ex- 
perience in the world, his acquaintance 
with all the little weakneſſes and jnfir- 
mities incident to human kind; and was 
more particularly had in-eſteem for his 
— and proficiency in the occult 
ſciences. From a gentleman thus quali- 
fied, what might I not have h for ? 
But, Sir, I ſoon underſtood that all his 
prediftions and propheſies were but 
dreams and fables to amnſe and divert 
us, and that he underſtood himſelf very 
well when he called himſelf Tatler. 

And now, Sir, after all theſe fruit. 
I-ſs and repeated inquiries, my laſt and 
only refuge is in you. You are cer- 
tainly acquainted with all the ſecret 
ſprings of love, and know the hidden 
cauſes which make my heart riſe up to 
every She I meet, You can't be igno- 
rant how it comes to paſs that my tem- 

ris ſo various; — my inclination ſo 
Hoating and changeable, that one object 
can't confine them, but, like a wandering 
bee, they fly at every flower. I aſſure 
you, Mr. Myrtle, my preſent diſpoſition 
1s what gives me great concern and un- 
eaſineſs. Tell me how I may reclaim 
this volatile heart of mine, this deſul- 
tory imagination, and keep it within 
bounds : ſhew me the way to fix it to 
one, or not love at all. I am nat uneaſy 
for your anſwer, for I muſt own to you 
I feel but very little pain; but in ſome 
diſtempers they ſay that is an ill ſign, 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 

Ep . CHARLES Lazr. 


My correſpondent is come already to 
the condition he deſires; for what is not 
confined to one, is not love at all : and 
my friend Charles needs no further in- 
formation in his caſe, but tv be told, 
that he does not labour under the paſ- 
ſion of love, but the vice of wantonnels, 
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THERE DWELT, THE SCORN OF VICE, AND PITY TOO, 


RUE Virtue, diſtinguiſhes itſelf by 
nothing more conſpicuouſly than 
charity towards thoſe who are ſo un- 
happy as to have, or be thought to have, 
taken a contrary courſe: it is in the very 
nature of Virtue to rejoice in all new 
converts towards it's intereſt, and be- 
wail the loſs of the moſt inconſiderable 
yotaries. It would, perhaps, be thought 
2 ſeverity to make — Bk of the in- 
nate goodneſs of ladies at a viſit, by this 
rule: beauty, wit, and virtue, in thoſe 
converſations, generally receive all the 
. diminution imaginable; and little faults, 
imperfections, and misfortunes, are ag- 
vated not without bitterneſs. 
Dictynna, though ſhe is commended 
for ſingular prudence and economy, ap- 
ars in converſation never to have 
cnown what it is to be careful. 

Decia, who has no virtue, or any thing 
like it but the fordearance of vice, can- 
not endure the applauſe of Dictynna. 
Ladies who are impatient of what is ſaid 
to the wr, of others, do not con- 
ſider that they lay themſelves open to all 

le of diſcernment, who know that it 
1s the want of good qualities in them- 
ſelves which makes people impatient of 
the acknowledgment of them in others, 

Among the many advantages which 
one lex has over the other, there is none 
ſo conſpicuous as that the fame of men 
grows rather more juſt and certain by ex- 
amination; that of women is almoſt irre- 
parably loſt by ſo much as a diſadvan- 
tageous rumour. This caſe is ſo tender, 
that, in order to the redreſs of it, it is 
more ſafe to try to diſſuade the aſperſers 
from their iniquity, than exhort the in- 
nocent to ſuch a fortitude as to neglect 
their ealumny. ay 

| It ſhould, methinks, be a rule to ſu- 

ſpeR every one, who inſinuates anything 
againſt the reputation of another of the 
vice with which they charge their neigh- 
bour ; for jt is very unlikely it ſhould 
flow from the love of virtue: the reſent- 
ment of the virtuous towards thoſe who 
are fallen, is that of pity; and that is 
beſt exerted in filence on the occaſion. 
What then can be ſaid to the numerous 
jales that paſs to and fro in this town, to 


Walter. 
the diſparagement of thoſe who have ne · 


ver offended their accuſers? As for my 
part, I always wait with patience, and 
never doubt of hearing, in a little time, 
for a truth, the ſame guilt of any wo- 
man which I find ſhe reports of another. 


It is, as I ſaid, unnatural it ſhould be 


otherwiſe : the calumny uſually flows 
from an impatience of living under ſe- 
verity; they report the ſallies of 
others againſt the time of their own 
eſcape, How many women would be 
ſpeechleſs, if their acquaintance were 
without faults! There is a great * 
in town very far gone in this vice. 

have taken the liberty to write her the 
following epiſtle by the penny - poſt. 


MADAM, 


Have frequently had the honour of 
being in your company, and ſhould 
have had a great deal of delight in its 
had you not pleaſed toembitter that hap- 
pineſs by the unmerciful treatment you 
give all the reſt of your ſex. Several of 
thoſe I have heard youuſe unkindly were 
my particular friends and acquaintance. 
I can aſſure you, all the advantage you 
had above thoſe you leſſened on theſe 
occaſions was, that you were notabſent, 
for the company longed for the ſame op- 
rtunity of ſpeaking as freely of you. 
lieve me, your own dreſs fits never 
the better on you for tearing other peo- 
ple's cloaths. While you are rifling every 
one that falls in your way, you cannot 
imagine how much that furydiſcempetis 
our own figure. You believe you car- 
ried all betore you the laſt time I had 
the happineſs to be where you were. As 
ſoon as your coufin (whom you are too 
inadvertent to obſerve does not want 
ſenſe) had mentioned an agreeable young 
lady which ſhe met at a viſit in Soho 


Square, you immediately contradicted 


her, and told her you had ſeen the lady, 
and were ſo unhappy that you could not 
obſerve thoſe charms in her. Her 
© name,” ſays your couſin, * is Mrs. 
© Dulcett.'—* The fame," ſaid you. 
Your couſin replied—* She is tall and 
« graceful.” You again, with a ſcornful 
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ſmile “ She is long and confident,” 
© But,” ſays your kinſw oman; * 
© not but think her eye has a fine lar 
* guor.*--* I don't know but ſhe might,” 
ſaid you, * if one could ſee-her awake; 
© but that ſleepineſs and inſenſibility in 
c t hem, aulded to her ungainlineſs,ma bes 
© me doubt whether I ever ſaw her but 
© as wiliing in her ſleep.— Well, but 
ber underſtanding has ſemething in it 
very lively and diverting. —— Aye, 
lays you, e they that will talk 211; or 
harre memories, cannot Futter — 
© thing, now and then, that is paſſible, N 
Your couka lee med at a loſs what to ſay 
in ſupport of one ſhe Nad g rounced to 
avreeable; and therefore Tae retired to 
ite lady's circumſtances, fnce you had 
diſallowed every thing in her perſon, 
and ſaid, her fortune would make up for 
Al, for ſhe had now ten thonſand pounds, 
nd welt, it her brother dic Ad, have al- 
moſt two thoufand a year. This, too, 
vou knew the contrary of; and gave us 
to underſtand. the ut maſt of her tortune 
was four thouland, and the brother 
ſtate had a very heavy mortgage, and, 
wore cleared, would no be a neat thou- 
Hand a year. Yeur couſin, when you 
took fo much pans to coptradict her 
miſrepreſontations,grew grave w ith 50uz 
21d told you, inet you were to pont ive, 
cu were the eniy om in ton who did 
not think Mrs. Dulcett, A hes . 
ing a conſiderabie fortune, 2 woman of 
wit, that danced g. tcetully, * charm- 
Ngiy, had the beit mien, the prettieit way 
in every tamg te did; that fre had the 
tcalt affect ation,themoſt merit; WAS—— 
3 Which you, with the uunoſt im- 
patienec, after ruffling your tan, and 
riggling in your teat, asf vou had heard 
vour mother abuſed, roit up, © nd. 4e. 
ciar ing you did not expect to be wilowed 
one word more in the convertation, tince 
your couſin had once got the diſcou rie, 
kit the room. Your couſin bell the 
icdy of the houſe from following vou 
out; and, inſtead of the anzor we * dught 
her in when yeu were in thc room, tell 
into the molt violent laug htcr. hen the 
came to het telf, ſme prevent" whit we 
were going to {av on the occasion, by 
tel lug us there was no tuch erentume in 


' Batwie as Mrs. Dulcctt ; Unt the bad 
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LOVER, 


laid this piot againk y ou foi {oinc das 3» 
and was reſolved to expoſe | Fon for that 
ſcandalous humour of your's, ct allow i 
ing nobody to have any tolerable good 
qualities but yourſelf, © M du fee,” faid 
the, © how ſuddenly ſhe made objections, 
from the ſort of character J gave the 
„man, afhgning the proper imper- 


fest ion th the qu⸗ lity in heraceordiko 


to my commendation," I think w- 
fuid all together“ Wit, mo ſuch wo- 
man in the vor What, fed he 
la dy of the houſe, * ſhe to H ſo purticu- 
lar 39 the eſtate mortgeged, and all 
© thoſe diſikes to one ſſe never favs, + 
c one not in being, do one you had in 
© vemed !” You may exfilv imac 
hat Yaillery paſſed on the occafion, and 
hw You were uſed after ſuch » mon. 
Kation of vour cenſoriouſneſs. 

1 defire, whenever hereaſter you tuv- 
the evil ſpirit upon you to leſten any 
body you hear cormnended, to think of 
Mrs. Dulcett: if x vou-do not, you oy 
aſſure yourſelt you will be told of ha 
Among your acquamtance, whenever 
any one is ſpoken ill of, Mrs. Duſcete 
is the word ; and vo one minds what 


you ſay, after you have been thus de- 
tected. I adviſe vou to ge ont of town 


this feaſon; go into x mik diet; aud, 
when vou return with country inrocence 
in your bloed, I will do juſtiee to your 
good-hwwonr; md am, Madam, your 
mot evedient, humble lejyant, 


MARMADUKE MYRTLE, 


The painful manner women uſuall/ 
reterve favourable accounts of one an- 
other, ſhews that the ill- nature in which 
this young woman was detected, is not 

an uncommon intirmity. But let every 
woman know, ſhe cannot add to herſelf 
what the takes from another; but al: 
that oe bettoss upon another, will, dy 
the difcerning world, be refiored ten- 
foli: and there can be no better rule oi 
detcription of a, right dilpobtion than 
this 


There dwelt the Scorn of Vice; and Pit too, 


The {orn ot it, in virtuous perſons, i is 
m rethect to themſelves ; the pity, in 
regard i others. 


Die hn 13 
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—— r Non MQKTALIA FECTORA COG13, 


TO MR. MYRTLE. 
8125 3 
Suppoſe that you begin ts repent yay 
publiſhed my laſt letter to you, hn. 
vour late indulgence to me occaſions this 
irequent trouble. I don't know, Sir, 
what it may be to you, but I am ſure 
it is real plcaſure to me to embrace all 
opportunities of thewing mylelf your 
umble {ervant ; therefore give me icave 
to talk de fore fo great a maiter of Love, 
and to ule the trite ſimile of making 3 
leclaration cf war betore Hannibal. 


MONG all thoſe paſſione to vhich 
the frallty and weaknets of mas 

ſubject him, there 1s not any that extends 
uch à boundleis and detpotic empire 
ver the whole ſpecies as that of Love, 
The meck, the mild, and the humblc, 
are ſtrangers to envy, anger, and ambi- 
zon; but neither the malicious, the 
choleric, or the proud, can fay tueir 
hearts have been always free from the 
power of Love. This has ſubdued the 
exalted minds of the moit aſpiring ty- 
rants, and has meited the moſt ſanguine 
emnplexion into an effeminate ſottneſs. 
An undaunted hero has been known to 
teme when he approached the iair, 
aud the mighty Hercules let fail his club 
The ſcholar, the 


— 


at 2 woman's fert. 
ſtateſman, and the ſoldier, have all been 
icvers; and the moſt ignorant fwain 
das neglected both us flocks and pipe 
to woo Daphne or Sylvia. 

But though Love be a paſſion which 
thus common to all, yet how widely 
Co it's votaries differ in their manner of 
24dreſs! The pleaſing enjoyment of the 
alnired object is what they all puriue; 
and vet few agree in the fame me- 
ods of obtaining their ends, or accom- 
-iſhing their deares. Every lover has 
his particular whim, and each retotves 
to follow bis own way. Some fancy 
monen has a ſovereign charm in it, and 
that no rhetoric is fo irreſiſtibly pre- 
(ling as a golden ſhower, Others think 
take their miltrefes, as they do towns, 
by bombarding or undermining them; 
2: they cannot heat them down by force 
t arms, they will try to blow them up 
».th falſe muſic. Some attempt to 


VIS. 


frighten their miſtreſſes into à cempli- 
ance, and threaten to keng or drows 
themſelves if they refuſe to pity them, 
Others turn tragedians, and expect tg 
meye compatuon by a falling tear, or 3 
riling gh. Some depend upon drets ; 
and conclude, that if they can catch the 
eye, they 1] ſoon ſeize the heart. One 
man affeets gravity, and another Jevity, 
becauſe lome women prefer the lolemnity 
of a Spaniard to the gaiety of 8 French 

man. An hand ſome leg has found the 
wiay'to a widow's bed; and a coguette 
has been won by a ſang or à caper. A 
prude may be caught by a precile look 


and ademure behaviour; and 2 Platonic - 


lay has lain with her humble ſervant 
out of 2 refined friendſhip, when ſhe 
would not liſten to a declaration of love. 


Some will be attacked in mood and 


figure; and others will have it, that 8 
great ſcholar will never make & king 
huſband. The witty Clara is deighted 
with impertinence, anda celebrated toas 
has lan guiſhed for the beautiful outſde 
of a painted butterfly. Some women 
are allured by the reſcublance of they 
own tolkes; and I have ſeen 2 rake, by 
the help of a whining accent, triumps 
over 2 lanctiſed Quaker. 

But of all the arts which have beet 
practi ſed by the men on the other ſcx, I 
have not obſerved any kind of addreis 
which has been fo gererally tucceisfyd 
as flattery. Whether it be that, by 
making a woman in love with herfeli, 
you thereby engage her to loye the pe 
ian who makes her ſo; as, who would 
net bi apt to be fond of the caule which 
produces ſo agreeable an etfect? or he- 
ther the paxtiality and Ai-love cn 
Len women abaund in, does the more 
ready induce them to believe, that al 
the prailc which is given them is really 
due to their mttit, and therefore they 
admire you fur your juſtice; or what- 
ever other rea: un may poſhtbly be af- 
agaed for this vwaaknets; I hall not aa 
30 about to enquize: but it is, tha 


tue ſhortelt and ſuruſt way to 2maman's . 


heart is through the road of ix Actul flat- 
—— 3 1 * . . 

tcry. This, like a zubtle prion, inſi- 

nuates itlelf almoſt into every ſemale; 

and 2 dels of it, rightly prepared, 1c hοm 

5 tails 
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fails to produce an extraordi * 
tion. Like a delicious coffial, & croets 
with an univerſal acceptance and appro- 
bation; while ſincerity plain-deal- 
ing are looked upon as nauleous and diſ- 

{ful phyſic. In oppoſition to what 

here advance, it may perhaps be ſaid, 
we may love the treaſon, and yet hate 
the traitor. How true this maxim may 
be in politics, (treachery being a mo- 
ral evil, which, though of ule to us for 
our ſafety, is yet ſuthcient to beget an 
averſion in us towards the wretch who 
is gyilty of it) I ſhan'tdiſpute; but I am 
fure in love affairs it will ſcarcely hold: 
for ſhe muſt be a woman of uncommon 
virtues and qualifications, who can ſo 
nicely diſtinguiſh between the gift and 
the giver, as to refuſe the one, and yet 
receive the other. They do not think 
flattery a vice, and therefore can't be per- 
ſuaded to diſlike a lover for being a cour- 
tier; nay, though they are conſcious of 
ſome of their own imperfections, yet if 
their» admirers are not quick-fighted 
enough to diſcern them, they are wil- 
ling to impute their blindneſs to their 
love; nay, though ſome defects are groſs- 
ly viſible even to the lover, yet if he 
will compliment his miſtreſs with what 
the really wants, I dare appeal to the 
whole ſex, whether either tuch incenſe 
or the offerer of it be one jot nearer the 
loſing cheir àvour, and whether they 
are not ever delighted with both the de- 
luſion and the decciver. But it they 
really believe themſelves as amiable as 
the flatterer tells them they are, then, in 
point of gratitude, they conclude them- 
telves obliged to think kindly of their 
benefactor; that He is one none can de- 
ny, ſince the greateſt kindnefles you can 
confer on a miſtreis are praiſe and com- 
mendation. Theſe are thoſe melting 
ſounds, that ſoft mulic, which never 
ſounds harſhly in a woman's ear. Be- 
fore I conclude this paper, I ſha l relate 
a ſtory which I know to be fact. 

Miſs Witwou'd was a young gen- 
tlewoman of good extraction, and an 
handlome fortune. She was exactly 
ſhaped, and very pretty. She dreſſed 
and danced genteelly, and ſung ſwertly. 
But, notwithitanding theſe advantages, 
(which one would imagine were ſuffi- 
cient to make any one woman latisfied) 
the had an inſufferable itch atier the re- 
putation of a wit. She fancied ſhe had 
as much wit as ſhe wanted, (though in- 
deed ſhe wanted more than ever ſhe'll 


have) and this conceit made her ford of 
ſcribbling and ſhewing her follies that 
ay + as —. | delight in applauſe. 
y friend Meanwell 1s a gentleman 
of good ſenſe and a ſound judgment : he 
is a profeſſed enemy to flattery; and is of 
opinion, that to commend without juſt 
grounds, is to rob the meritorious of 
that which only of right belongs to them. 
He ſays a compliment is a modiſh lye ; 
and declares he would not be guilty of 
ſo much baſeneſs as to cry up a beautiful 
fool for wit, not even in her own hear- 
ng, though he were fure to have his 
falſhood rewarded by the enjoyment of 
his miſtreſs. Undeſerved applauſe is to 
him an argument of either want of judg- 
ment, or of inſincerity; and he reſolves 
he will never go about to eſtabliſh ano- 
ther's reputation at the expence of his 
own. ith theſe honeſt uſeleſs quali- 
ties he has made long but fruitleſs court - 
ſhip to young Miſs Witwou'd. Ned 
Courtly is a new but violent pretender 
to the {ame lady. Ned is a ſhallow well. 
dreſſed coxcomb. He was bred at court; 
and is of a graceful and confident beha- 
viour, tempered with civility. The thal- 
low thing can wait at a diſtance, and look 
at her, and with a ſmile approach her, 
and ſay—“ Your ladyſhip is divinel 
pretty. He is wonderful happy alſo 
in particular diſcoveries; and whenever 
he renews a viſit to his miſtreſs, ſhe is 
{ure of being preſented with ſome addi- 
tional charm, which would have for ever 
lain concealed, had not Ned moſt tuckily 
found it out. Ned quickly perceived 
Miſs Witwou'd's weak fide, and care- 
fully watched all opportunities of mak- 
ing his advantage of it. Miſs grows 
enamoured of Ned's company, and be- 
gins todeſpiſeMeanwellas an unpoliſhed 
clown. She likes Ned as ſhe — her 
glaſs, and for the ſame reaſon, that it al- 
ways ſhews her her beauties ; and ſhe 
takes as much pleaſure in hearing him, 
injudiciouſly as he does it, give her alſo 
the beauties of her mind, as ſhe does to 
ſee the glaſs reflect thoſe of her body. 
One evening laſt week Meanwell had 
the honour to ſup with her. The cloth 
being taken away, the delivered him 2 
copy of verſes, which ſhe ſaid had been 
the product of her leiſure hours, and de- 
fired the opinion of ſo good a judge. 
My friend had the patience to read them 
twice over, finds nothing extraordinar 
in them, fo tmilingly returns them wit 
a ſilent bow. He was juſt going ue 
| $ 
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kis mind impartially, when in came Ned 
Courtly. He peruſed and hummed them 
over in a ſeeming rapture; looked at the 
lady, and then at the paper, for almoſt 
half an hour, in full admiration; and then, 
with a better air than ever critic ſpoke, 
he pronounced, that the author ot thoſe 
verſes had Congreve's wit, and Waller*s 
ſottnels, and that there was nothing to 


55 
compleatly perfect in all their works · 
The conſequence of this was, Meanwell 
was diſcarded, becauſe he would be ri- 
gidly honeſt in trifles ; and Ned made his 
miſtreſs his wiſe, becauſe, in ſpite of 
nature, he allowed her à poeteſs ; or 
perhaps very jultly, becauſe he really 
thinks her o. I am, Sir, your molt 
humble lervant, VESUVIUS. 


Ne XXVI. SATURDAY, APRIL 24. 


DURUM 3; SED LEVIUS FIT PFATIENTIA 
QUICQUID CORRIGERE EST NEFAS. 


817, 

Find you are an author who are more 
I inclined to give your advice in caſes 
which raiſe mirth in your readers, than 
in thoſe which are of a more ſerious and 
melancholy nature. But you know very 
well, that in virtuous love there are many 
unhappy accidents which may lay a 
claim to your compaſſion, and conte- 
quently to your aſſiſtance. I my ſelf am 
one of thoſe diſtreſſed perſons, who may 
come in for my ſhare of your concern. 
About eight years ago I married a young 
woman of great merit, who was every 
way qualified for a boſom friend, that is, 
for advgncing the innocent plcatures of 
life,and{ alleviating it's misfortunes. She 
had all the good ſenſe I ever met with in 
any male acquaintance, with all that 
ſweetneſs of temper which is peculiar 
to the moſt engaging of her ſex. Lite 
was too happy with juch a companion in 
it; tor J muit tell you, with tears, that 
ſhe was ſnatched away from me by a ſe- 
ver about twelve months fince, I was 
the more unable ta bear this unſpeakable 
loſs, as having converſed with very few 
beſides herſelf during the whole time of 
our marriage. We were the whole world 
to one another; and whilſt we lived to- 
gether, though ſcarce either of us were 
ever in company, we were never alone. 
Being thus cut off from the ſociety ot 
others, and from the perion who was 
moſt dear to me, I naturally betook my- 
felt tothe reading of ſuch books as might 
tend to my reliet under this my great 
calamity. After many others which I 
have peruſed upon this occaſion, I lately 
had the good fortune to meet with alit- 
tle volume of ſermons juſt publiſhed, in- 
tituled, Of Contentment, Patience, and 
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Reſignation to the Will of God, in ſeve- 
ral Sermons, by Iſaac Barrow, D. D. 

The duty ot contentment is ſoadmi- 
rably explained, recommended, and en- 
forced by arguments drawn from reaſon 
and religion, that it is impoſſible to read 
what he has ſaid on this tubje& without 
being the better for it. I ſhall beg leave 
to tranſeribe two or three paſſages which 
more immediately affected me, as they 
came home to my condition. 

The death of friends doth, it may be, 
© oppreſs thee with forrow. But canft 
thou loſe thy beſt friend ? Canſt thou 
© loſe the preſence, the converſation, the 
protection, the advice, the ſuccour of 
© God? Is he not immortal, is he not 
immutable, 1s he not inſeparable from 
thee ? Canſt thou be deftitute of friends 
whilſt he ſtands by thee? Is it not an 
affront, an heinous indignity, to him, 
to behave thyſelf as if thy happineſs, 
thy welfare, thy comfort had de- 
pendence on any other but him? Is 
it not a great fault to be unwilling to 
part with any thing, when he calleth 
for it ? Neither is it a loſs of thy friend, 
but a ſeparation for a mall time: he 
is only parted from thee, as taking a 
little anna or going for a ſmall 
time to repoſe; within a while we ſhall 
be ſure to meet again, and joyfully to 
congratulate, if we are fit, in a better 
place, and more happy ftate. Præmiſi- 
mus, non amiſimus We have ſent him 
thither before, not quite loit him from 


us. 
Thy friend, if he be a man, 
(and in ſuch friendſhips only we can 
have a true ſatis faction) is himſelf in 
no bad condition, and doth not want 
thee : thou canſt not therefore reaſon- 
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death of his wife, whom he tenderly 

loving, a philoſoper obſerving it, told 

him, that he was ready to comfort him, 

* by reſtoring her to life, ſuppoſing only 

that he would ſupply what was need- 
— 


* ably grieve for him; and to grieve 
* onl bor thyſelf, is perverſe ſelfiſhneſs 
© and fondneſs. 

What follows runs on in the ſame vein 
of good ſenſe, though it is a conſolation 
which I myſelf cannot make uſe of. 

© But thou haſt loſt a great comfort of 
© thy life, and advantage to thy affairs 
© here. Is it truly ſo? Is it indeed an 
irreparable loſs, even ſecluding the 

confideration of God, whoſe friend- 
ſhip repaizeth all poſſible loſs ? What 
is it, I pray, that was plcaſant, conve- 
nient, or uſeful to thee, in thy triend, 
which may not in good meaſure be 
ſupplied here? Was ita ſenſe of hearty 
good-will, was it a ſweet freedom of 
converſation, was it ſound advice, or 
kind aſſiſtance in thy affairs? And 
mayeſt thou not find thoſe which are 
alike able and willing to miniſter thoſe 
benefits? May not the ſamc means 
which knit him to thee, conciliate 
others alſo to be thy friends? He did 
not alone ſurelv poſſeſs all the good- 
nature, all the fidelity, all the wiſdom 
in the world, nor hath carried them all 
away with him? Other friends there- 
fore thou mayeſt find to ſupply his 
room : all good men will be ready, if 
thou art good, to be thy friends; they 
will heartily love thee, they will be 
ready to cheer thee with their ſweet and 
wholeſome ſociety, to yield thee their 
beſt counſel and help upon any occa- 
fon. Is it not therefore a fond and 
unaccountable affect ion to a kind of 
perſonality, rather than want of a real 
convenience, that diſturbeth thee ? 

© In fine, the ſame rea ſons which in 
any other loſs may com fort us, ſhould 
do it alſo in this: neither a friend, not 
any other good thing, we can enjoy un- 
der any ſecurity of not ſoon loſing it ; 
our welfare is not annexed to one 
man, no mere than to any other inſe- 
rior thing. This is the condition of 
all good things here, to be tranſient 
and ſeparable from us, and accord- 
ingly we ſhould be affected towards 


them. 
| Fragile ſraclum oft, mortale mortuum: 9. 


Give me leave to cite alſo, cut of this 
great author, a very agreeable ftcry 
- which is taken from Juhan's Epiltles, 
and which perhaps pleaſes me the more, 
as it is applicable to my own caſe. 

When once a great king did exceſ- 


# fiyely and obftinately grieve ſor the 
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ful towards the per 

king ſaid he was ready to 
with any thing. The philoſopher an. 
{wered, that he was provided with all 
things neceſſary except one thing. 


6 
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c 
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What that was, the king demanded. 
c 

c 

c 

c 

c 


urniſh him 


He replied, that if he would upon his 
wite's tomb inſcribe the names of three 
perions who never mourned, ſhe pre- 
ſently would revive. The king, atter 
enquiry, told the philoſopher, that he 
could not find one ſuch man. * Why, 
* then, O abſurdeſt of all men!“ ſaid 
*- thephiloſopher,tmiling, art thou not 
* aſhamed to moan as if thou hadſt alone 
fallen into ſo grievous a caſe, when as 
* thou canſt not find one perſon that 
* ever was free from ſuch domeſtic 
* affliftion?”” So might the naming 
one perſon, excinpted from inconve- 
© niences like to thoſe we undergo, be 
* ſafely E to us as a certain cure 
© of ours; but if we find the condition 
* impoſſible, then is the generality of the 
* caſe a ſufficient ground of content to 
© us; then may we, as the wiſe 
* adviſeth, ſolace our own evils by the 
© evils of others.” 

I have obſerved, Sir, in your writings, 
many hints and oblervations upon the 
moſt common tubje&s, which appeared 
new to me; I ſhould thereſore beg of you 
to turn your thoughts upon that mc lan- 
choly accident which is the occation of 
this letter. If you can give me any ad- 
ditional motives of comfort, ſhal! re- 
ccie them as a vers great pic of cha- 
rity ; and I believe you may obi. ge many 
others who are under the tame kind of 
affliction, as well as, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, R. B. 


This gentleman has too ſavourable an 
opinion of me, if he thinks me capable 
of adding 2ny thing material to what 
has been handled by the excellent au- 
thor whom he has mentioned in his let- 
ter. That learned man always exhauſts 
his ſubiects, and leaves nothing for thoſe 
who come atter him. He was not — 
a grezt divine, but was perfectly well 
acquainted with all the ancient writers 
of morality, whoſe thoughts he has y 
where digeſted into his writings ; and, 
at the famg time, had a moſt —_— 
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ble fund of obſervation and good ſenſe © which reaſon I am very glad to find, 
in himſelf. He has ſcarce a ſermon that that we are likely to have a new edition 
might not be ſpun out into a hundred of his works. 

modith diſcourſes from the pulpit : for 


Ne XXVII. TUESDAY, APRIL a. 


INGENUAS DIDICISSE FIDELITER ARTES 


KMOLLIT MR 


MONG the many letters of corre- 
A ſpondents, I have of late received 
but very few which are not mixed with 
ſatire. I amalittle tired with ſuch ideas 
as the reading thoſe performances raile 
in the mind ; fo are thoſe who imagine 
they are alluded to by what has palled 
through my hands ; and I doubt not but 
my readers in general ceaſe alſo to be 
delighted with that kind of reflections, 
When, therefore, it is irk ſome to us all, 
it is time to paſs to more pleaſing argu- 
ments. But as I told the town at my 
firſt ſetting out, that Mr. Severn was 
my favourite of all the characters which 
I have repreſented to compoſe our little 
club, mentioned in my firſt paper, I 
ſhall declare myſelf farther on this ſub- 
je&, by printing my letter I have writ 
to Mr. Severn, which he will receive 
to-morrow morning. 


TO MR. SEVERN. 
81, 


"PH1s comes with a ſet of Latin au- 

thors, juſt now publiſhed by Ton- 
ſon. You ſee they are in twelves, and 
kt to be carried on occaſion inthe pocket. 
He ſent me two ſetts, one for myſelt, the 
other for the gentleman whom I meant 
by Mr. Severn. You will pleaſe, there- 
fore, to accept the preſent he makes you. 
You need not beenjoined to be partial to 


them as they are a gift; for, as you'll 
obſerve Mr. Maittaire has had the care. 


of the edition, you need not be farther 
encouraged to recommend them to your 
friends and acquaintance. The learned 
world is very much obliged to that gen- 
tleman for his uſeful labours ; his 
elegant addrefſes to thoſe to whom he 
dedicates the book, as well as to the rea- 
der in general, ſhew him a perfect maſter 
in what he undertakes, tor he introduces 
his authors in a ſtile as pure as their on. 


You know he had the good fortune to 


* 
Ov _ 


live in the favour, and, 25 it were, under 
the patronage of the famous Dr. Buſby, 
to whoſe great talents and knowledge in 
the genius of men we owe very great or- 
naments of this age, and the ſupply of 
men, of letters and capacity for many ge- 
nerations, orrather claffcs of remarkable 
men during his long and eminent life, 
I muit conteſs, and I have often reflect - 
ed upon it, that I am of opinion Buſby's 
22 for education had as great an ef- 
ect upon the age he lived in, as that of 
any ancient — without except- 
ing one, had upon his contemporaries z 
though I do not perceive that admirable 
man is remembered by them, at leaſt not 
recorded by them, with half the venera- 
tion he deſerves. I have known great 
numbers of his ſcholars ; and am con- 
fident I could diſcover a ſtranger who 
had been ſuch, with a very little conver- 
ſation: thoſe of great parts, who have 
paſſed through his inſtruction, have ſuch 
a peculiar readineſs of fancy and deli- 
cacy of taſte, as is ſeldom found in men 
educated elſewhere, though of equal ta- 
lents ; and thoſe who were of flower ca- 
pacities, have an arrogance (for learnin 
without genius always produces that 
that ſets them much above greater merit 
that grew under any other gardener. He 
had a power of rai:ing what the lad had 
in him to the utmolt height in what na- 
ture deſigned him; and it was not 
his fault, but the effe& of nature, that 
there were no indifferent people came out 
of his hands ; but his ſcholars were the 
fineſt gentlemen, or the greateſt pedants, 
in the age. The foil which he manured 
always grew fertile: butit is not in the 
planter to make flowers of weeds ; but 
whatever it was, under Buſby's eye, it 
was lure to get forward towards the ule 
tor which nature deſigned it. 
But I forgot hat I ſat down to write 
upon, which was to hand to you theſe 
pretty volumes of Terence, Salluſt, Phæ- 
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drus, Lucretius, Velleĩus Paterculus, and 
Juſtin. But it will be ſaid, How comes 
this matter to have at all a place in the 
Lover? Why, very propos ly; tor ta you, 
whoſe chief art in recommending your- 
ſelf is to act and ſpeak like a inan ot vir- 
tue and ſenſe, that which contributes to 
make you wiler and better is ſerviceable 
to you, as you are a gentleman and a 
lover. Take my word tor it, the oftener 
you take theſe books in your hand, you 
will find your mind the more prepared 
for doing the mo ordinary things wich 
a good grace ant tpirit; that is, the agree- 
able thoughts of the writers frequently 
employing your imagination, will na- 
turally and inſenſibly affect your words 
and actions. It will, in a greater de- 
gree, do what good company does to 
all who frequent it, make you in your 
air and micn like thote with whom you 
converte. 

Mr. Maittaire has promiſed to go 
through the beſt remaining authors with 
the ſame diligence. The large indexes, 
which lead with ſo much eaſe to any 
beautiful paſſage one has a mind for, are 
of great uſe and pleaſure: they are 
made with ſo much judgment and care, 
that they ſerve the purpoſe of an abbre- 
viation of the book; and carry a ſecret in- 
truQion, in that they lay the ſenſe of the 
author ſtill cloſer in words of his own, 
or as good as his own, I am mighty 
well content with the province of bei 
eſteemed but a publiſher, if I can be fo 
happy as to quicken the paſſage of uſe- 
full Sin in the world; and I with this 
paper's coming, where otherwile works 
of this kind would not be ſpoken of, ma 
be of any uſe to a man who deſerves 6 
well of all lovers of learning as Mr. 
Maittaire. Perhaps a fond mother may, 


by my means, lighten her ſon's ſatchel, 
and get him theſe little volumes, inſtead 
of the heavy load the body was betore 
encumbered with ; and her own eyes 
may judge, that this is a print which 
cannot hurt the child's, 

But I muſt leave theſe ancients, and 
give a calt of my office to a living wri- 
ter, a ſiſter of the quill. 

The ſentiments and inclinations of my 
mind are ſo naturally turned to love,that 
it is with a great deal of pleaſure I fre- 
quent the play-houſe, where I have often 
an opportunityof ſeeingthispaſſionrepre- 
ſented in all it's different ſhapes. I have 
for tome years been fo — a cuſ- 
tomer to the theatre, that I have got moſt 
of our celebrated plays by heart; for 
which reaſon, it is with more than ordi- 
nary pleaſure that I hear the actors give 
out a new one. It is no ſmall ſatisfac- 
tion to me, that I know we are to be en- 
tertained to-night with a comedy from 
the ſame hand that wrote The Game- 
ſter and The Buſy Body. The deſery- 
ed ſucceſs theſe plays met with, is a cer.. 
tain demonſtration that wit alone is more 
than ſufficient to ſupply all the rules of 
art. The incidents in both thoſe pieces 
are ſo dextrouſly managed, and the plots 
ſo ingeniouſly perplexed, as ſhew them 
at once to be the invention of a wit and 
a woman. The curious will obſerve the 
ſame happy conduct in the entertainment 
of this night; and as we have but one 
Britiſh lady who 14 her genius for 
the drama, it would be a ſhameful re- 
flection on the polite of both ſexes, 
ſhould the want any encouragement the 
town can give her, I deſire your in- 
tereſt in her behalf, and am, Sir, your 
molt obedient ſervant, 

MARMADUKE MYRTLE, 


Ne XXVIII. THURSDAY, APRIL 29. 


— NIHIL INVITE TRISTIS CUSTODIA PRODEST: 
QUAM PFECCAKE PUDET, CYNTHIA, TTA SAT EST. 


M correſpondents ſhall do my 


butineſs tor me to day. 


MR, MYRTLE, 
I Throw this letter from two pair of 
fairs, with half a crown with it, in 
an old glove, in hopes that he takes it 


PROPERT, 


up (for I am watching till a porter, or 
ſome ſuch body, paſſes by) will carry it 
to your Lodge. I have none to com- 
plain to but yourſelf, I am locked up 
tor tear of making my eſcape to 8 
tleman, whoſe addreſſes I received by 
my father's approbation, though * 
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his pretenſions are diſallowed for the 
lake of a richer man. I have no help in 
this miſerable condition, nor means to 
relieve myſelf, but by deſiring you to 
rint the incloſed in your very next 
ver. The gentleman who is to 
me, has viſited me twice or thrice alone ; 
and indeed I ſee ſuch infallible marks of 
the moſt unfeigned and reſpectful paſ- 
ſion towards me, that itis with great an- 
guiſh I write to him in the ſincerity of 
my heart, which I know will be a ſin- 
cere aMfiQtion to him. It is no matter 
for a direction by his name; he reads 
your Papers and will too ſoon gather, 
that the circumſtances of my letter can 
concern only himſelf. 


818, 
II is 2 very ill return which I make 
to the reſpe& you have for me, when 

I acknowledge to you, that though the 
day for our marriage is appointed, I am 
incapable of loving you. Y ou may have 
obſerved, in the long converſations we 
have had at thoſe times thatwewere lately 


lett together, that ſome ſecret hung upon 


my mind: I was obliged to an ambigu- 
ous behaviour, and durſt not reveal my- 
ſelf further, becauſe my mother, from a 
cloſet near the place where we ſat, could 
both hear and tee our converſation, I 
have ſ{trift commands from both my pa- 
rents to receive you; and am undone 
for ever, except you will be ſo kind and 
nerous as to refuſe me. Conlider, 
ir, the miſery of beſtowing yourſelf 
upon one who can have no proſpect of 
happineſs but from your death. his is 
a confeſſion made, perhaps, with an of- 
tenſive ſincerity ; — that conduct is 
much to be preferred to a covert dillike, 
which could not but pall all the ſweets 
of life, by impoſing on you a companion 
that doats and languiſhes for another. 
I will not go fo far as to ſay, my paſſi- 
on for the gentleman whoſe wife I am b 
promiſe, would lead me to any thing cri- 
minal againſt your honour 1 it is 
dreadful enough to à man of your ſenſe 
to expect nothing but forced civilities in 
return for tender endearments, and cold 
eſteem for undeſerved love: It you will, 
on this occaſion, let reaſon take place of 
paſſion, I doubt not but Fate has in ſtore 
tor you ſome worthier 5bje& of your 
affection, in recompence of your good- 
nels to the only woman that could be in- 


ſenſible of your merit. I am, Sir 
moſt — Revd aer 


MR, MYRTLE, 

I Am a young woman per fectly at my 
own bert , two and twenty, in the 
height and — of good health, good 
fortune, and good humour; but, I know 
not how, I muſt acknowledge there is 
ſomething ſolitary and diſtreſſed in the 
very natural condition of our ſex, till we 
have wholly rejected all thoughts of 
marriage, or made our choice. The 
man has not yet appeared to theſe eyes, 
whom I could like for a huſband, I 
therefore apply myſelf to you, to let the 
town know there 1s, not many furlongs 
from your Lodge, one that lives with too 
much eaſe, and is undone for want of 
that acceptable kind of uneaſineſs, the 
importunity of lovers. If you can ſend 
me half a dozen, I promiſe to take him 
who addreſſes me with moſt gallantry 
and wit, and to yield to one of them 
within ſix months after their firſt decla- 
ration that they are my ſervants; but, at 
the ſame time, I expect them to fight 
one another for me, and promiſe to be 
iqularly civil to him who firſt has 
is arm in a ſcarf for my ſake. I expect 
that they turn their fury and {kill to- 
wards diſarming, or ſlightly wounding, 
not killing, one another; for I ſhall not 
take it for reſpect to me to leſſen the num- 
ber of my ſlaves: at the ſame time, the 
conquered is to beg, and the victor is to 
ive life, for my take only. You muſt 

— Sir, I value more being envied b 
women, than loved by men; and there is 
nothing proclaims a — ſo effectual- 
ly, as an interview of her lovers behind 
Montague Houſe. In hopes of a ſere- 
A after the publication of this 
letter, I reſt, in dull tranquillity, your 

moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 

CLIDAMIRA., 


MR. MYRTLE, 


y ou muſt know I am one of thoſe 

coxcombs who know myſelf to be 
abuſed, but have not reſolution enough 
toreſent it as I ought, To tell you plain- 
1 I am a kind keeper, and know my- 
elf to be the moſt ſervile of — 
I am wronged by a woman whom I may 
part with when I pleaſe; but am afraid 
that when I pleaſe will never happen. 


As other people write verſes and ſonnets 
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to deplore the cruelty of their miſtreſs, I 
could think of nothing better this morn- 
ing than diverting myſelf, and ſoothing 
my folly by the example of men of wit 
who have tormerly been in my condition. 
I was glad to meet an epigram of a gen- 
tleman I ſuppoſe your worſhip is ac- 
quainted with, that hit my condition ; 
and make you a preſent of it, as I have 
improved and tranſlated it in the janty 
ſtile of © a man of wit and pleaſure about 
© the town.* Pray, allow me to call her 
my dear for the rhyme take; for I never 
wrote verſes till ſhe vexed me. 


DE INFAMIA SUZ PUELLA, 


© Rumor git crebro naſtram peccare puellam 


* Nunc ego m: ſurdis auribus ofſe velim, 
© Crimina non bec ſunt noflra fine ſucla dolore t 
© Quid miſerum tor ques, rumor acerbe I tace," 


© The town reports the fa ſhood of my dear, 

* Towhich I cry, Oh that I could not hear 

I love her till; peace, then, thou babler 
« Fame 


« And let me reſt contented in my thame,” 


Pray give my humble ſervice to Mrs, 
Page: Your honourable lovers have a 
good conſcience to ſupport you in your 
vexations; but we, alas I am 
your humble ſervant, 


GILES LIMBERHAMs 


Ne XXIX. SATURDAY, MAY 1. 


QV1s DESTPERTO SIT PUDOR AUT MODUS 
* 


TAM CHARL CAPITIS? 


HE reader may remember, that in 
wy firſt paper I deſcribed the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſons whole lives 
and converſations my future dijcourles 
ſhould principally deſcribe. Mr. Oſ- 
'wald, who is a widower, and in the firſt 
year of that diſtreſſed condition, havin 
abſented himſelf from our meetings, 7 
went to viſit him this evening. My in- 
timacy made the ſervant readily conduct 
me to him, though he had forbidden 
them to let any body come at him. I 
found him leaning at atable, with a book 
before him; and ſaw, methought, a con- 
cern in him much deeper than the ſeri- 
oulneſs which ariſes from reading only, 
though the matter upon which a man has 
beenemployed has been never ſoweighty. 
He ſaw in me, I believe, a friendly cu- 
rioſity to know what put him into that 
temper ; and began to tell me, that he 
had been looking over a little collection 
of books of his wife's ; and ſaid, it was 
an inexpreſſible pleaſure to him, that, 
though he thought her a moſt excellent 
woman, he found, by peruſing little pa- 
pers and minutes among her books, new 
reaſons for loving her. This, conti- 
nued he, * now in my hand, is the Con- 
© templations Moral and Divine of Sir 
Matthew Hale; ſhe has turned down, 
© and writtcu little remarks on the mar- 
©, gin, as ſhe goes on, In order to give 


© you a notion of her merit and a 
! — 


© {enſe, pray give me leave to read 
© or four paragraphs which ſhe has 
© marked with this pencil.“ He here 
looked upon the pencil, till the 
of ſome little incident, of which it re- 
minded him, filled his eyes with tears; 
when, to hide new reaſons for loving her, 
(but he only diſcovered his — the 
more) he began, in a broken voice, to 
read Sir Matthew's ſecond chapter in 
his diſcourſe of Religion, 

© The truth and ſpirit of religion comes 
© in a narrow compaſs, though the ef- 
© fe and operation thereof are large and 
© diffufive. Solomon comprehended it 
jn a few words, Fear God, and le 
© bis commandments, for this is the 
duty of man. The foul and life of reli- 
© gion is the fear of God, which is the 
© principle of obedience ; but obedience 
© to his commands, which is an act or 
© exerciſeof that life, is various, accord- 
© ing to the variety of the commands of 
© God. If I take a kernel of an acorn, 
the principle of life lies in it: the _ 
© itſelf is but (mall ; but the vegetab 
« principle that lies in it takes up a leſs 
room than the kernel itſelf, little more 
© than the quentity of a ſmall pin's head, 


as is eaſy to be obſerved by experiment; 


© but the exerciſe of that park of life is 
© lar ge and comprehenſive in it's opera- 
| | en; 
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e tion; it produceth à great tree, and in 
that tree the ſap, the body, the bark, 
© the limbs, the leaves, the fruit: and 
« ſo it is with the principles of true re- 
© ligion; the principle itſelf lies ina nar- 
row compaſs, but the activity and e- 
0 nergy of it is diffuſive and various. 
This principle hath not only pro- 
duct ions that naturally flow from it ; 
© but where it is, it ferments and aſſimi- 
© lates, and gives a kind of tincture even 
* to. other — that do not in their 
© own nature follow from it, as the 
© nature and civil actions of our lives. 
© Under the former was our Lord's pa- 
© r1ble of a Grain of Muſtard-ſeed ; 
under the latter of his compariſon of 
* Leaven, juſt as we ſee in other things 
© of nature. Take a little red wine, and 
* drop it into a veſſel of water, it gives 
© 2 new tincture to the water; or, take 
* a grain of ſalt, and put it into freſh 
© liquor, it doth communicate iti-lf to 
© the next adjacent part of che liquor, 
© and that again to the next, till the 
* whole be fermented : fo that ſinall and 
little vital principle of the fear of God 
« doth gradualiy, and yet ſuddenly, aſ- 
* fimilate the actions of our life flowing 
© from another principle. It reftifies 
© and moderates our affections, and 
* paſſions, and appetites ; it gives truth 
© to our ſpeech, ſobriety to our ſenſes, 
© humility to our parts, and the like. 
Religion is beit in it's ii i and 
« purity ; but dithcult to be retained fo, 
© without ſuperſtitions and acceſſions ; 
© and thoſe 6% commonly, in time, /tifle 
* and choak the ſimplicity of Religion, 
© unlels much core and circumſpection 
be uſed. The contemperations are ſo 
* many, and ſo cumberſome, that Reli- 
6 = loſeth it's nature, or is ſtrangled 
by them: juſt as a man that hath ſome 
excellent ſimple cordial ſpĩrit, and puts 
* muſk in it to make it ſinell ſweet, and 
honey to make it taſte pleaſant; and, 
© it may be, cantharides, to make it look 
0 mp Indeed, by the infuſions, he 
* hath given it a very fize ſmell, and 
* taſte, and colour; but yet he hath fo 
* clogged it, and ſophiſticated it with ſu- 
* peradditions, that, it may be, he hath 
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altered the nature, and deſtroyed the 
© virtue ol it. 


Here my friend could go on no far- 


ther; but, reaching to me the book it- 
ſelf, he leaned on the table, covering his 


eyes with his hands, while I read the 
following words on the margin: Grant * 


© that this ſuperaddition which I make, 
may be Love and Conttancy to Mr. 
© Oſwald.” No one could be unaffected 
with this incident; nor could I forbear 
falling into a kind of conſolatory diſ- 
courſe, drawn from the ſatisfaction it 
mult needs be to find new proofs of the 
virtue of a perton he ſo tenderly loved: 
but obſerving his concern tooquick and 
lively for converſation on that ſubject, 
I broke off with repeating only two 
diſtichs of Mr. Cowley to my Lad 

Vandyke, on the death of her hutband, 


Your joys and griefs were wont the ſame to bez 
Begin not now, bleſt pair! to diſagree, 
cannot but think it was a very right 
ſentiment inthis lady, tomake that duty 
of life in which the took pleaſure, the 
ſuperſtructure upon the motive of Reli- 
gion 3 tor nothing can mend the heart 
etter than an honourable love, except 


Religion. It ſweetensdifaſters, and mo- | 


derates good fortune, from a benevolent 
ſpirit that is naturally in it, and extends 
itſelt to things the moſt remote. It can- 
not be conceived by thoſe who are in- 
volved in livertine pleaſures, the ſweet 
ſatisfactions that muſt arite from the 
union of two perſons who have left all 
the world in order to place their chief 
delight in each other; and to promote 
that delight by all the — which 
reaſon, urged by religion and duty, for- 
warded by paſſion, can intimate to the 
heart. Such a pair give charms to vir- 
tue, and make pleaſant the ways of in- 
nocence. A deviation from the rules of 
fuch a commerce would be courting 
pain; for ſuch a life is as much to be 
preferred to any thing that can be com- 
municated by criminal ſatis fact ĩons, (to 
ſpeak of it in the mildeſt terms) as ſo- 
briety and elegant converſation are to 
intemperance and rioting. 
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N* XXX. TUESDAY, MAY &4 


DESPICERE UNDE QCUFAS ATIs, PASSIMQUE VIDERE 
FRRAKE, ATQUE VIAM FALANTEIS QUARERE VITAE. 


T is 2 at ſatisfa&tion to one 
1 who has per himſelf upon the Pla- 
tonic foot, to look calmly on, while 
- carniverous lovers run about howling 
for hunger, which the intellectual and 
more abſtracted admirer is never gnaw- 
ed with. The following letters give a 
lively repreſentation of this matter. 


MR, MYKTLY, 


IF ever any man had reaſon to diſpatch 
himlelt tor love, I am the perſon: I 
am loſt to all intents and purpoſes, 
though I was the happieſt man in the 
world, and have no one to accuſe but 
myſelf of my preſent misfortunes ; and 
yet I am not to be accuſed neither. To 
open this riddle, you muſt know, Mr, 
Myr:le, that I am not now twenty years 
of age: I think that circumſtance ne- 
ceſſary to tell you, for they ſay the miſ- 
fortune which befel me cannot happen 
but from the height of youth and blood 
T live in the neighbourhood of a young 
lady of wealth, wit, and beauty. I love 
her to death; and ſhe loves me with no 
leſs arcour. We have had frequent 
meetings by ſtealth, which are now in- 
terrupted by a very uncommon accident. 
I have a father, who can neyer be enough 
ſatisfied that his houſe is not to be burn- 
ed before next morning; and for this 
reaſon, as well as, perhaps, other jea- 
louſies, inſiſts upon the liberty of com- 
ing into my chamber when I am aſleep, 
to ſce whether my candle is out. One 
night he ſole ſoftly in, as indeed he al- 
ways does, for fear of diſturbing me, 
when I, faſt aſleep, was talking of my 
miſtreſs. As he has ſince told me, I 
named her ; and then thought fit to go 
on as follows. 
© The happineſs we now enjoy is 
© doubled by the ſecrecy of it. I will 
© come again to-morrow night; and 
have ordered the hackney-coachman 
© to be ready to let me get up to your 
« window at the hour appointed. Be 
* ready to throw up the ſaſh when I 
* tinkle with a piece of moncy at the 
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© olaſs. Your letters I keep always in 
© a box under my bed, and my father 
© can never come at them. Pray be ſure 
© towritez for the day-time tis mighty 
* ſad ſhould be troubled with tiſe im- 
« pertinence and buſtle of the world, 
© and we never to meet or hear from 
« each other but at midnight.” 

The old gentleman took my key out 
of my pocket, and by that means made 
himſelf maſter of my papers; and in an 
high point of honour, the next day told 
the parents of my miſtreſs the danger 
their daughter was in of being carried 
off by his ſon, who had no pretenſions 
to a woman of her fortune, though he 
can do very handſomely for me. 

This matter has been very indiſcreetly 
managed by both our parents; the ſer- 
vants, and conſequently the neighbour. 
hood, have the ſtory amongſt them, and 
the innocenteſt woman in the world is at 
the mercy of buſy tongues. Now, Sir, 
I am not to judge of the actions of my 
father; but, as he has a longer purie 
than he will own, I defire you would 
lay before him, that he did not come at 
my ſecret fairly; and that he ought, 
ſince he goes upon punctilios, to have 
made no uſe of what he arrived at by 
the infirmity of a troubled imagination, 
He ſays indeed for himſelf, that he had 
this thought in his head ; and therefore, 
had I owned the thing to him when he 
taxed me, without ſhewing my miſtrels's 
letters, he ſhould have been obliged, by 
the manner of getting the ſecret, to have 
kept it; but ſince I had not owned it, had 
I not been confronted by her letters, 
which he got by taking my key out of my 
pocket, 
favour as a man who committed any 
other crime would have been who had 
betrayed himſelf in the ſame manner, 
Mr. Myrtle, you are a great caſuiſt; and 
you ſee what a jumble of unhappy cir- 
cumſtances I am involved in, which I 
defire you tFExtricate me from by your 
beſt advice, which will come very ſea- 
ſonably to two families who are much 
your friends, among whom none ſo much 

as 


am under the ſame degree of 
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2s the lady concerned in the ſtory ; and 
where ſhe approves, you have an admirer 
in, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 


Urrsszs TRANSMARINUS. 


I have notice given me, that I muſt 
eroſs the ſras for this buſineſs; but I 
am reſolved to ſtay, at leaſt in the ſame 
nation with my fair one, till I hear far- 
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MR, MYRTLE, 


OU'LL obli moſt 
E humble — in 
your next dre 


MADAM, 


DEATH would have been welcomer 
r letter in Thurſday” 


is fo far from being ef nfs that my 


TO MR, MYRTLE, 


THERE is «young wonan in our 
neighbourhood that makes it her 


Che and then when boy he came 
at her, ſhe runs back, t 
there on purpoſe, Her 
you muſt know, 1 — ; for has 
reaſon ſhe never lets them be unem 
r 

t A . 
She 4s à way 2 ct 
window to ſee ſomething, ſo that one 
who ſtands in the ſtreet juſt over · againſt 
— — 3 
is coming down at 
of ber neck dl be fumble and one 
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coming up the ſtreet is fixed —_ 
by ber eyes. She won't let a 
. in peace. I am confident, - Arn went 
t way yourſelf, ſhe would pretend to 

— you from Mrs. Page. for my 
own part, I fear her not; but there are 
ſeveral of our neighbours whoſe ſons are 
taken in her chains, and ſeveral good 
women's huſbands are always m_— 
her ; and there is no quiet. 3y 

ou, Sir, to take ſome courſe with 

or ſhe takes a delight in doi all this 
miſchief, It — right to lay down 
ſome rules againſt her; or, if you pleaſe, 
to appoint a time to come and ipeak to 
her: it would be . charity to our 


ſtreet, eſpecially to, Sir, your moſt bun- 
ble ſervant, 
| AnTHONY Erzi. 


210, 2 
ERE is a lewoman in 
our Þ a young quak know at 
* who looked full in my face, and 
then looked as if ſhe was miſtaken, but 
looked ſo pretty, that I can't forget her t 
ſhe does ſomething or other to every one 
that paſſes by. 3 I would tell 
, 


Ee Cu. BusY. 


young woman in our 
ſtreet that looks often melancholy 
out of the window; as if ſhe ſaw nobody, 
and nobody faw her, ſhe is ſo intent. 
But ſhe can give an account of every 
thing that = and does it to way-lay' 
ber. men. Pray = fomething ; abo 
Yours, unknowu, 

Tort-zor Oarrens, 


TIT 


Nn is a young woman in our 
that —— 
wich b — on e cks, ſtand as 
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Retnember, {1 tine ago, that Li t nd I am diſcarded. Now, Sir, 
Ee — Jeu en talked! w „Mes 1 dente oF ys“ f dc inſert this, 
books Ahr of N leing that was: that her tather may underſtand What fe 
—— of his wite, that his mind oyer-1 nt, hen the! fad ant 4 
fomedwith-the happineſs hi had in the taſbameg to he. ht wir af Any oth 
tf her heangirs, I remember? man; * and what I meantywihend ſaid} 
it was juſt fo that talking fetlow.exi4 that— I know more of her already than 
ace Nen ee but all that I want of any other e 
ory 1S 


at he ſhewed his queen Fey Nen 
naked from a chink in the bed- chambęr; At lame digns or e 
and that the queen, finding this out, re- ood appeal 0 aue Whether, 4&1 
ſentod te ſo higtly, thatthes atter nat drding ta pice rules; the is pot to, pr ler 


chi deration, thbught fit to plot again! mate others 15.8 ſexigus mat-.; 
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have but à py 


wow 
ſavy; but Wavy — — 
ſuok gent gebfden- May gi 


thoughts upon an aveid inn 
aDhappened to — a man of 


middle rank, 
There is a very gay, pleaſant Len 
lady, fL Wa e cqudinte 
dad long knawns: 6 being anti 
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TO MR. MARMADUKE MYRTLE, 


SAH or 
Q=<enviG you play the cafift, 


te ot my let's: Ve wares this otlum Olea gn Hlefolnd & 
riding outer; the women, anduniem: to: Ahe/lottev-carritt, Hor the ſtryſee o 
Seen eck that thi LON, T am ah — day proſenes 
Yo g-lady and L= i- the companys condition bringe'me u you · beg 
ane u YG Hthe wood. iir green. z+hde, vard A odbenes the «pphcic” 

| pg a and Au er uu e threw! tn. 4 Sit, Leu 7 admivet? 


e is a quick- obwhngl Rate; Andy chef Ay s 
ee d ance had diſ- beet e collect entoiums: invit's fac / 
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. Ad 9 7 myſelt tho lud ha 55 1 man; r 
= bleed £0 ght 107 my e rei uαntod dpablings-” The 
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t proferli fn tif L vemembet e d, ntl" 
She 2 la nat Fal inge Suu. yolbmlWdie a batebebr y 
_ tur debt 129 Mie ops Sines I came % -mareieſtath, I have i 
ID, 6h -baio. The whole ta- every day ta ed art i in tiedervaress 
claration came all oi a ſudden; and why, 
after two or three years intimacy, not a 
word, and yet now 1 am ſo very eager. 
Well, thetather had no exception tome, 


covered more of her beauty than ever ſhe —— und inftanees of unhapph mar- 
ER rn trihbios of fawn r Su- 

mily were mightily amazed how this de- 

ayl;he edging. -day was Red; when, 


tion, the common- place ſayings againſt 
matrimony: I believe they have been 
—2 than my prayers. I muſt 
now, Sir, acquaint you how I became 
difarmed ot thoſe principles in an in- 
ſtant, and how other thoughts took 

paces 
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place i fo tha fo thi it Ties leave hereby t to Fer 
cant, and prot a ind thoſe damnabls 
doctrines. uther, I humbly be · 
eech al ladies 1 whom I converle, t 
beſtow on me the encouragement which 
new and true converts generally meet 
with. I was riding in the country; 
ſpring of all the days. in the, we 
2 u 0 a Tueſday; ; when, on 2 . 
gard à voice which guided my 
= bs 885 young women unknawp to 
me z, the WER 1. T5 ka L won de 
me ſatks in t Wis 
iy, ind ite Followed by 5 
oe unds, One, whom I g fey 
over 'sjeleſcppe, wore a bonngt; 


= her T Tak, de hem wll Il che brightgelz 


of her's Made fail me z. that is, 1 
have ſeen nothin te s true light lincey 
am io piece of {holar, yet am. not 


les NI Myvile, to Folate what IW, 
aud hows this object 2077 tl pa any 
'ny body, affected my fo Ties 
and produced this laſting idea, 
philo eher Jn. know,. attrib 
toul th the | loadſtgne, when they, — 
racy find. out the ren ſon of it's union de 
nce mall I deduce the cauſę 
ny e Shall I. ot a0 
ure of inſenſib particles, 
ſecret payer en the ON magic? 
x! of 1 of ves 202541 
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$.4 * #1 F145} 80010. 19 T%'Y 
or ſhall T Lye inthe. lawyers terms: that 
every, feature had it's copies? or mutt T 
mention occult qualay; eas tha gem 
tee] would tragſlate-its fe ut 2 g 
I hoyld haue told you bl vs hyacng 
when I {aw this; — :thaty: w 
fled,, wy. go9d-(piri:ed. gelding; retuitd 
the gate that paiſtedr ug, and run away 
with me. Thi way us, uod as à ſe- 
cond game; for I, who. before! was the 
Zreatelt: Jportlinty inth&,conmtrys have 
ever ſince haunted, the woods to 
not. ro halloo. In lonaly ſhatits by day 
and, moonſhine walks: bymigha, (ſhe ev et 
& byany ſide) Lhayefomnt ei on pheat 
vas Flus condition I haver luft — 
long tries tf tumey butz wandern 
2 wart, "in 
ey ſam bort in which I tormerty bel 

Id my · great calamity .I | follokved 
her, and found tha abade of hey; for 
whom F languiſn. J Chaermaztr is 

our canitant reader, Who hereby wm 
— ſome notion: of me and my name. 
Lerave, Sir, ypur aſſiſtance herein; and 
(to gale younſtl}- oi another troubie ſome 
ker). your advice, in carrot! 4 denind 
to wait upon her; I have-abundance 
anare to ſay . but defirs you to ſay it to 
-yourſelf in behalf of, Sic, your! en- 
3 hum kle dervant- e e 
T „ wore ft {v4 1 2 wn} 


TY 24 
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0, 'n 06015: s 4.7 & 2744.9 


, . : by = 3 * e Eoatt a %, Te . „ 33 „i nt 5 672 
2 1 1 0h an, 44 12 Rur N 1. „ * 

UR ett whith'I have old Get hag: Wen 5 ere below and 
1 myſelf in les Ihopess 4 0 Which“ 18, ii rüth— | * 
ſcribe Love in ali it's apes 5 


the unwary of thoſe rocks, up 

2 in ell ages tiave ſplit Faris 
le Rill,/and will ſylit hefeafter 

Rod — and women hall pe what 


the 15e eg an us däKnelt the trüb 


— dekght which vittusus 
minds feel in the Woymegr of me 
awful and warranted' lions.” 
taſks the tarther I go, Lud 
more upon my brands, Thi drezdf 
effects Whieh have attended irregular * 
pn id this way, have led ſome Mul- 
philotophers to arraien that as ſim- 
ply unlawful, or at leaſt as unberoming 
a wile man, kick is certainly otle 6! 
the firſt and fundamental laws of na: 
ture; and they have ſeemed to fodk up- 
en that as a curſe which, rightly ma- 
naged, is the greateſt bleſing which our 


Thur \cordiit: Heaven . de 
124 bs 0 wp ay 


Tor tanke the bandes u of 1. 7 


_ dowh. * u 


et, onthe lg 12 (eom 


Saha ely peaking) o very. many mis 
C: itzy bo this Particular, more than. in 
kin other {© 75 1g jþ circumſtance belonging 
man Ti fegone is tempted to cry out, 
eus my Lord Bleske, in his Alahanp 
0 Wilo condition of mortality, - © 
Born to ood law, and to another bound |! 
Vaialy begotten, yet forbidden vanity | 
1 f., commanded to be ſound ) 
Nature, fure,.did ab gebght in cod, 
She would have toond ef waysts good, 


But ſince complaints under moſt pre ſ- 
ſures avail but _ lince in every ſpe- 
cies 


= 
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cies of actions there is n right and a I think, an uſeful there; and it is what 


wrong, which circumſtances only can 
determine; ſince our Maker (for greater 
reaſons than thoſe which our laws aſcribe 
to our princes) cannot poſſibly do any 
wrong, or, as the divines ſpeak, cannot 
be the author of ſin; ſince what was 
eſſential to human nature before the 
Fall, is in itſeif moſt certainly good, 
when rightly purſued; and fince one may 
obſerve that miſtakes and falſe in 
this matter meet with harſher cenſures, 
and are often more ſeverely puniſhed in 
this world, than other crimes 
which ſeem to be of a hi nature; I 
have thought it worth while to enquire 
into this matter as exactly as I could, 
and to preſent the public with my 
thoughts concerning the real differences 
between the ſeveral ſorts of evil actions, 
28 I ſhall find opportunity, and as my 
portunate correſpondents, who are 
often in haſte, who muſt not be 
diſobliged, will give me leave. 

One method, as I take it, to induce 
men to avoid any evil, is to know not 
only wherein it conſiſts, but how great 
it is. The Stoics of old pretended that 
all fins were _ ; that it was as great 
a crime to ſteal a pin, as to rob upon 
the road, When their wiſe man was 
once out of his way, he loſt his preten- 
ſions to wiſdom; and when thoſe were 
gone, whatſoever he did or ſaid after- 
wards, in that ſtate of aberration, it was 
all one: ſins were ſins; and where the 
eſſence was the ſame, the degrees mat- 
tered little. This contradicts human 
nature, and common ſenſe; and the 
laws of all nations diſtinguiſh, in the 
puniſhments which they inflict, between 
erimes, as they are more or leſs ici- 
ous to the ſociety in and againſt which 
they are committed. That God does fo 
too, weneed not queſtion. The Judge of 
the whole earth muſt certainly do right. 
When we know wherein the true grrat- 
neſs of every ſin conſiſts, we ſhall be able 
to judge of our own faults, and ſome- 
times of the faults of others; we ſhall ſce 
why we ought to avoid them where 
there is toom for compaſſion; and where 
puniſhment is neceſſary, we may be ſure 
then to be ſevere in the right place; and, 
by knowing how and when to forgive, 
may ſometimes raiſe thoſe that are ſink- 
ing, and oſten ſave thoſe from utter de- 
ftruftion, who, if abandoned, would be 
irrechverably loſt, This is A large, and, 


I have not ſeen ſufficiently enlarged up- 
on in thoſe books of morality which 
have come in my way. Now, if in m 
-inquiries I have an eye all along to the 
Chriſtian inſtitution, and take a view of 
the fins and irregularities of mankind in 
ſuch a light as is conſiſtent with the 
Aice of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
hope the ſofter and politer part of my 
readers will not be, upon that account, 


diſguſted. 
11. 2 — crimes > to be 
imated either from the perſons injured 
or offended, or from the intrinſic malice 
from 5 injuries * * — 
proceed. offences are ei 
our Maker, our neighbour, or our- 
ſelves. Offences againſt our Maker 
have this particular vation, that 
they are committed againſt the Perſon 
to whom we have the greateſt obliga- 
tions, and conſequently do more imme- 
diately contradid the light of our own 
conſcience. The obligations of our ori- 
ginal being, and of our conſtant preſer- 
vation during the whole courſe of our 
lives, which takes in all the bleſſings 
that we daily receive from him, are ſo 
peculiarly due to God, that they are not 
communicable to any earthly being, 
For though we may, and do hourly, 
receive adyantages from our fellow- 
creatures, yet thoſe adv are ulti- 
mately to be referred to God, by whole 
providence thoſe fellow-creatures 
are enabled todo us And beſides, 
the good they do us is as much for their 
ſakes as for ours; ſince the advantages 
they receive from us, and thoſe we re- 
ceive from them, are reciprocal, But 
though our Creator is alwaysdoing good 
to us, we can do none to him; and, upon 
that ſcore, he has a title to our obedience, 
and that implicit, when once we are ſa- 
tisfied it is he that — _ 
makes to be ſo crying a ſin, be · 
caule ——— that ho- 
nour to the creature, (whether inanimate 
or animate it matters not) to which it can 
have no poiſible title, and is due to the 
Creator only. Upon this account alſo 
Irrcligion and Atheiſm = ſtill _ be- 
cauſe theytearupallreligion bythe roots; 
and all ſervice — — Ov js denied to 


Him, to whom the utmoſt ſervice and 

worſhip is juſtlydue. This ĩsſo plain, that 

it needs neither enlargement nor proof. 
The ſecond degree of offences, — 


. ö eee 
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— They are equally God's 
ighbours. They are equally 's 
creatures as ourſelves, and have an equal 
title to his protection, and we ought to 
think that they are equally dear to him. 
Offences againſt them may be compre- 
hended one common title of Ir- 
+ Juſtice : and what divines uſually call 
Sins againft the Second Table, are, if 
ſtrĩctly examined, but ſo many ſorts of in- 
juries againſt our neighbours. The pains, 
the care, the trouble, and, above all, the 
love, of parents, demand honour from 
their children ; and therefore, when 7 
do not meet with it, they are injured. 
This ſhews the juſtice of the fifth 
— | 3 take on our 
nei 's life, is teſt inj 
neh can be done him, — it ĩs = 
ſolutely irreparable. Next to that, are 
injuries done to his bed, and for the ſame 
reaſon too. The goods we enjoy are the 
means of our ſubſiſtence here ; and he 
that againſt our wills takes them from 
us, does, more or leſs, according to the 
atneſs of our loſs, deprive us of our 
1 — This ſhews the juſtneſs of 
the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Command- 
ments. And fivce none of thoſe things 
to which, by the original t from our 
common Maker, we have a juſt title, are 
ſecure, if calumny and falle accuſations 
are once allowed; therefore falſe witneſs- 
ing is alſo forbidden in the ninth Com- 
mandment. And fince a defire of poſ- 
ſeſling what is not our own, and what 
we ſee others enjoy, will, if encouraged, 
naturally lead men to as many forts of 
injuſtice as there are ſorts of deſires 3 
therefore coveting what is not our on, i 


fenced againſt by the tenth Command. 
ment. 
By this detail it plainly appears 
I for offences led — en 
the ſecond place. When God gave the 
Ten Commandments, he mentioned no 
offences but thoſe again himſelf and 
our neighbours; and left the fins which 
are lnnetiragnt ourſelves(which 


are properly {tins of intemperance) to 
he re by ether le 
But then, though fins againſt our- 


ſelves ought, with reſpe& to their guilt, 
e ie what I —— to — 
) to be reckoned laſt ; yet it does not 
follow from thence that they are not fins, 
conlequently do not deſerve puniſh- 
ment. Whatſoe er diſables us in anymea- 
ſure from doing our duty to God or our 
neighbour, is ſo far an juſtice towards 
them, and robs them of, their due, and is 
ſo far a crime. I fay, an injuſtice, be- 
cauſe, as I faid before, all faults, inmy 
inion, are ultimately to be referred ta 
Even wacharit. is injuffice z 
becauſe our common Creator, who has 
made us all liable to want, and conſe- 
quently under a neceſſit ** _ al. 
e, expects we to 

one another, becauſe he is — us. 
And when Ariſtotle ſays, in thoſe words 
that are the motto of this paper, that aff 


virtues are contained in juſtice, he ſtates 
the true notion of and evil ; and it 


is as applicable to virtues conſidered in 

a Cbribfan light, as in a natural one. 

This, then, is the firſt rule by which we 

— to er different degrees of good 
evil, 
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| I Went the other day down the River, 
and dined with ſome virtuok friends 

at Greenwich. The purpoſe of the gen- 
tleman who invited us was, to entertain 
us with a ſight of that famous Cieling in 
the wg in Greenwich Hoſpital, 
inted by our ingenious countryman 
Mir. Thornhill, he executed a great 


and noble deſign with a maſterly hand, oval 


and uncommon genius. The regularity, 
iymmetry, boldneſs, and prominence of 

figures, are not to be deſcribed ; nor 
is it in the power of words to raile too 


Vino, 


rr bdenef the work. As well as 
could comprehend it from ſeeing it 
1 I ſhall give a plain account 
or it. 


* the middle of the cieling (which is 
above 106 feet long, and 56 feet wide, 
and near 50 feet high) is a very large 
frame, painted and carved in imita- 
tion of gold, with a great thickneſs riſing 
in the infide, to throw up the figures to 
the greater heighth : the oval is faſtened 
to a great ſuffeat, adorned with roſes, is 

> amitation 
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iinitseſon of copper. The whole is ſup- 
rted byeight gigantic figures of ſlaves, 
four on each fide, as though they were 
earved in ſtone. Between the figures, 
thrown in heaps in a covering, ate all 
Manner of maritime trophies in met2o- 
ievo; 'as anchors, cables, rudders, 
maſts; fails; blocks, capſtals, ſea - guns, 
carriages, boats, pinnaces, oars, 
ſtretchers, colours, enſigns, pennants, 
drums, trumpets, bombs, mortars, 
finall arms, granadoes, powder barrels, 
fire arrows, grappling irons, = 
ſtaves, quadrants, compaſſes, &c. 
in' ſtone colours, to give the greater 
beauty to the reſt of the cieling, which 
is more ſignificant. 

About the Oval in the inſide are placed 
the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac; the fix 
northern ſigns, as Aries, Taurus, Ge- 
mini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, are placed on 
the north ſide of the oval; and the fix 
fouthern ſigns, as Libra, Scorpio, Sa? 
gittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces 
are to the —_— —.— of them — 
a which compoſe one quarter o 
oye; The ſigns — 4 
and their draperies are varied and adapt- 
ed to the ſeaſons they poſſeſs ; as che 
cool, the blue, and the tender green, to 
the Spring; the yellow to the Summer; 
the red and flame-colour to the DogDays 
and Autumnal Seaſon; and the white 
and cold to the Winter: likewiſe the 
fruits and the flowers of every ſeaſon, 
as they ſucceed each other. | 

In the middle of the Oval are repre- 
ſented King William and Queen Mary, 
ſitting on a Throne, under a great pa- 
vilion or purple canopy, attended by 
the four cardinal virtues, as Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Juſtice. 


Over the Queen's head isConcord with 


the Faſces ; at her feet two doves, de- 
noting mutual concord and innocent 
agreement, with Cupid holding the 
king's ſceptre, while he is preſenting 
Peace with the Lamb and Olive-branch, 
and Liberty, expreſſed by the Athenian 
Cap, to Europe, who laying her crowns 


at hiv feet, reeltves thiys with ah at'sr 


reſpect and gratitude. The King tram. 
'ples 3 under his feet; which i 
expreſſed by a French perſonage, wi 
his leaden crown falling off; his cha 
yoke, and iron ſword, broken to pieces; 
cardinal's cap, triple-crowned mitres, 
Kc. tumbling down, Juſt beneath, iz 
Time, bringing Truth to light; near 
which is a Hgure of Architecture, hold, 
ing a large drawing of part of the Mb. 
pital, with the Cupola, and pointing u 
to the royal founders, attended by 
little Genii of her att. Beneafh he 
is Wiſdom and Herofe Virtue, repie- 
ſented by Pallas and Hercules 2 85 
in Ambition, Enyy, Covetouſneſs, Oe. 
traction, Calumny, with qther vices, 
which ſeem to fall to the earth; the place 
of their more hatural bade. 
Over the royal pavilion is thewh, tz 
great height, Apollo in his goldefi' cha- 
riot, drawn by four” white horſes, - 
tended by the Hort, and motningdey 
falling before him, going tis totte 
—_— the twelve fighns of the Zediacs 
and from him er whole Plafond, "of 
cicling; is enlightened; © ', OG 
Fach end of the Cicting is railed"iy 
perſpectiye, with a baluftrade and effip- 
tic arches, ſupparted by warty ont 
figures, which form 4 gallery gf f 
whole breadth of thł fall; in the middle 
of which gallery, (as though” on the 
ſtock) going into the upper hall, is ſeen 
in perſpectide, the Tafferil of the len- 
heim man of wat, with all her galleric: 
port-holes 1 &c to one ſide of whi 4 
is a figure o Victory flying, with ſpoil 
taken from the enemy; and putting them 
aboard the Engliſh man of war. Be- 
fore the ſhip is a figure repreſenting the 
City of Lontddng with the/prms, ſword, 
and cap of maintenance, ſupported by 
Thame and Iſis with other al rivers 
offering up their we gy" — — —— 
River Tyne pouri orth ſa 
coaly, In the gallty on tach 2 i 
ſhip, are the arts and fciences that relabe 
to navigation, with the great Archie: 


. 


® Aries is of a turbulent aſpect, with little winds aud rains bovering about him; His drä- 
pery of a bluiſh green, ſhadowed with dark xuſſet, to denote the changeablenefs of the we- 
ther. April, or Taurus, is more mild 3 May, or Gemini, in blue ; June a calm red; ſu 


more reddiſh; and, as he leans upon 


his lion, veils a little from the ſun, - Virgo, -a 


naked, and flying from the heat of the fun; Libra in deep red; Scorpio veils himſelf: from 
the ſcorching ſun in a flame-colour mant le; Sagittarius in zed,. leſs hot. December, or Ca- 
pricorn, bluiſh; Aquarius in a wateriſh green ; Piſces in blue. Over Aries, Taurus, Ge- 
mini, preſides Flora. Over Cancer, Leo, Virgo, preſides Ceres, Over Libra, Scorpio, 
88 Bacchus. And over Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſces, Hyems hovering, over a brazen 


des, 


d ene e 


Ache other ſt teturn out of 
the Halle a g the fame man 
ner, in the 1 6 of whith is the erh 


of it 'beatit on) my ee with Spanilt/ na 
vefdies, cinder chris the Humber, 
— = = oFlexd; che Severn, with, 
inte her; with othe * 
leſſer rivers: 5 the worttt end bf the 


gkltery is the famou Eder Rrake, that” 
noble Daniſh Knight, and” great ofna-” 
ment of his and human na- 


de 
ture : neur reren with his 


ee An old matfitmitician, kolfing a I 
table, and on it are deler ibed two | 


moſt, palnf y, 1. all Sing, te 


ir > of the 70 kind. ==: —— y lawfully, 


celliyely Nie ji? PM t 


5 though a very dull one, 
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2 and ig v FRE Dangerous to 
it's way Fs ts ſo expretſed 


rivers turbling down by the moon's ins, 
Alicnce i into the Severn. Ig, this this gallery, 


= more arts and ſeienges x relating to, 
igation. ib 


[the great rivers, at ack achendofhs 


tl, have ie proper p 
Wy ou of their y 
75 EO 19 il 
, 2 lich are 0 1 Eb e, 
Ejeqent>, as. 
ir; h, Wares, jth hea 1 
* 11 | Cyb he le... 
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as Vulcan, Iris, the ani, Am . | 


with all their proper Lo 


eipaF figures of the atomparable* er, eh, he great Oyal, is lat 
Trae 8. on be te'of. (Fame de geen et 
Tagen 9 t. by, th 7 5 and N 4 
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itt aeg W F n > Re 12 11 Fa of Nears k 
re Pro Ms hj A 2 wr pili gphics, 9 Qs] 
_ „Nr“ at Nettes; jo 5 pane Fu Jambs..of” 
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the ts 80 ie 5 ata 
Vie ey 125 ey, 85 1 * nj 
Aff; g. d ee a he * Ro ASE At the (peHiator the, 
— 25 oe 0 17 at 7 K images Nel be nk 
A es bo 2 Lam W1 mu 
enen — x His 1 ral Tae Ki 9 and 1 Fa 5 q 
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Ferran N forms fl ropoſer ee 
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es itis, andy 
t not when ſuch- 
ank ward tools as he pretend to meddle 


ſtean count 


wich the ſame ſubject. None but per- 
ghiceng ſons extremely wei bred ought to tquech 


re 4A — but J = that Ihave 
J, that the. ect agr. ſaid nothing to offend the maſt — 
unde 5 > the aytiſt ve . — it, and delicate, and all who read that 


be decent, or unfit ta be lookgd. at., 
ed figures, by a 4 maſterly, hand, are... 
ſo drawn, ſomgtimes, as to be i ineap 
of exciting* 852 thoughts, 1 
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67 — dy- 
the tory may be a very goad Chri 


ble. tian, though ſhedid not in her appearance 
r ditfer, — an Heathen, when ſhe fell 
upon —— — 9 Plato, 
s it'z or are in t 
nor ary. to be law wh oa: ſee; a. lay's ankle with as much jndif- 
fezence as her wok; we are ſo anwardly 


up, that the ſame ideas do not 
| ſpring 
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fpring in our imaginations, as do with 
e common world; we are made gen- 
tle, ſoft, courteous, and harmleſs, Hom 
the force of the belle paſſion ; of which 
coarſe dunces, with an appetite for wo- 
men, like that they have for beef, have 
no conception. 
As I gave an account the other da 
of my 22 à day at Giemwich, with 
muc clight, in beholding a piece of 
inting of Mr. Thornhill's which is an 
Le to our nation; I ſhall now give 
an kcconnt of my paſſing, yeſterday 
morning, an honr before dinner, in a 
place where people may go and be very 
well entertained, whether they have, or 
have not, a taſte. 'They will cer- 
tainly be well pleaſed, for they will have 
unavoidableopportunities of ſeeingwhat 
they moſt like, in the moſt various and 
le ſhapes and pofitions ; I mean, 
Ir own dear ſelves. * The place Tam 
ing to mention is Mr, Gumley's 


Glas Gallery, over the New Exchange. 
T little thought I ſhould ever, in che 
cafion' to talk of ſuch a 


have oc 
thing as Trade z- but when a man walks 
in that illuſtrious room, and reflects what 
incredible improvement our artificers of 


En | 
glaſs in thirty years time, and can ſu 


poſe ſuch an alteration of our affairs in 


other parts of commerce, it is demon- 
ſtrable that the nations who are poſſeſſed 
of mines of gold are but drudges to a 

le whoſe arts and induſtry, with 
other advantages natural to us, may 
make itſelf the ſhop of the world. We 
are arrived at ſuch perfection in this 
ware of which I am ſpeaking, that it is 
not in the power of any potentate in Eu- 
rope to have ſo beautiful a mirror as he 


may purchaſe here for a trifle, by all the 
coſt of ſeveral fine 


and charge that he can lay out in 
his dominions. Itis a modeſt computa- 
tion, that — — gains fifty thouſand 

unds a exporti 

— for the ſervice He foreign nations; 
the whole owing to the inquiſitive and 
mechanic, as well as liberal genius of the 
late Duke of Buckingham. This 
digious effect by the art of man, 
parts of nature that are as unlikely to 


produce it as one would ſuppoſe a man 


could burn common earth to a tulip, 
opens a field of contemplation Wich 
would lead me too far from my purpoſe, ' 


which is only to celebrate the agreeable 


eeconomy of placing the ſeveral wares to 
. , f Tr WO Hep: : 4 


landhave made in the manufacture of 


this com 


ſale, in the Gallery of which I am talk - 
ing. No imagination can work up a 
more pleaſing aſſemblage of beautiful 
things, to ſet off each other, than are 
here actually laid together. In the midſt 
of the walk are ſet in order a long row 
of rich tables, on. many of which lie ca- 
binets inlaid, or wholly made of corals, 
Cs i rts of mat 
ter, which Nature ſeems to have formed 
wholly to ſhew the beauty of her works, 
and to have thrown and diſtinguiſhed 
from the maſs of earth, as ſhe does by 
great gifts and endowments thoſe ſpi- 
rits and perſons of men and women 
whom. ſhe deſigus to make inſtruments 
of great conſideration in the crowd of 
her people. When I walked here, I. 
could not but lament to my compa- 
nion, that this methad was not taken 
up when the Indian kings were lately 
in England, The ſurprize ſuch ap- 


pearances as theſe would put them inte, . 
would haye been as great as 2 new 
ſenſe added to one of us. To ſee the 


things about us ſo placed, as that three 


of fqur perſons RAA 
inſtant, become a large aſſembly l You. 
cannot moye, or do any the leaſt in- 


different action, in 4 limb or. part of 
your body, but you vary the . ſcene 
around with additional . 

other circumſtances, I could not but be 
8 * a lap dogat, deri for 
an inſtant, for his lad inning 
to run to the i of her in a 


till he was driven back by himſelf, . 
- whom he ſaw running t 


ds him. 
The poor animal corrected his miſtake, 
by tracing her footſteps by his ſenſe, 
leſs fadjeN to miſtake, and arrived at 
her feet, to the no ſmall diverſion | 
the company who faw it, and the en 
gentlemen, whom the 
accident diverted from looking at them- 
ſctves, to behold the beauteaus Bella- 
mart. * , 
It would be an arrogance to 


; to pretend 
to convey diſtinctly by the ear a plea - 


ſure that ſhould come in at the eye; 
but my gentle reader will thank me for 
many — thoughts he or the had 
not ever before, in a place more 
new than he could arrive at by landing 
in a foreign nation. About forty years 
ago, it was the fafhjon for all the gal- 
lants of the town, the wits and the 
braves, to walk in the New Exchange 
below, to ſhew themſelves. What an 


1. - - ._ »- happineſs 
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Happineſs have thaſe whoſe fortunes and 


humours are capable of receiving grati- 
fications in this place, that ſuch a ſcene 
was diſplayed in their life-time ! The 
learned have not more reaſon to rejoice 

that they live in the ſame days with 


ac 
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Newton, than the gay, the delicate, ind 


the curious in luxury of dreſs and furni- 
ture, have, that there has appeared in 
their time my honeſt friend, and politg 
director of artificers, Mr. Gumley, 
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THE MEN WHO FLATTER HIGHES 
| Hei fx To Partz—Ovio's Er Iss. 


1 Shall make the following letters the 
entertainment of this day; and re- 
-ommend the contents of the firſt in a 
more particular manner to the ſerious 
vonfideration of all my female readers. 


PEAR MAKMADUYE, 
"PHOUGH you have treated the fair 
+ ſexwith an air of diſtinction ſuitable 
the character you bear, I preſume you 
i make no ſeruple to admoniſh them 
-* any faults, by the amendment of which 
dey may ſtill become more amiable. 
What I complain to you of, is from my 
own experience, My caſe is this, 
Miranda is in the bloom of ſixteen, 


and ſhines in all the beauties of her ſex. 


Her face, her ſhape, her mien, her wit, 
ſurpriſe and engage all who have the 
happineſs to know her. Miranda is the 
idol of my heart, the obje& of all my 
hopes and fears. None of her actions 
are indifferent to me; every look and 
motion gives me either pleaſure or pain. 
I have omitted no reaſonable methods to 
convince her of the greatneſs of my paſ- 
ſion; yet, as the is one with whom I 
pole to paſs the remainder of my life, 
cannot forbear mixing the ſincerity of 
the friend with the tenderneſs of the 
lover, In ſhort, Sir, I am one of thoſe 
unfortunate men who think young wo- 
men ought to be treated like rational 
creatures, I forbear, therefore,to launch 
out into all the uſual exceſſes of flattery 
and romance; to make her a goddets, 
and myſelf a madman ; to give up all 
my ſenſes and reaſon to be — and 


intormed as ſhe thinks proper. 


From hence ariſe all our differences. 


Miranda is one of thoſe faſhionable la- 


dies, who, expecting an implicit faith 
from — Ny 6 gh impatient and 


affronted at the leaſt ſhew of contradic- 


tion, 


As ſhe was lately reading the works 


of a celebrated author, who thought 


T, PLEASE US BEST, 


fit to repreſent himſelf in his writin 
under the character of an old man, — 
was pleaſed to obſerve, that it was very 
uncommon to ſee a perſon at fourſcore 
have ſo lively a fancy, and fo briſk an 
3 I could not help inform- 
ing her, upon this occaſion, that I had 
frequently had the honour to drink a 
glals with the gentleman ; and that, to 
my eertain-knowledge, he was not yet 


turned of forty. Inſtead of thanking me 


for ſetting her right in this particular, 
ſhe immediately took fire; and aſked me 
with a trown, Whether that was my 


breeding to contradit a lady? You. 


mult know, Sir, this queſtion uſually 
puts an end to all our diſputes. A little 
while after ſhe delired my opinion of her 
lap-dog; and I had no ſooner unfor- 
tunately obſerved that his ears were 
ſomewhat of tlic ſhorteſt, than ſhe round= 
ly aſked me, Whether I defigned that 
for a compliment? I took the freedom 
from hence, in an honeſt pliin way, to 
expoſe the weakneſs and folly of being 
delighted wid fartry to tell her that 
ladies ought n _— to be compli- 
mented,to enumerate 


ſenſible of the ill deſigns men generally 
aim at by it, and the mean opinion they 
mult entertain of thoſe who are delighted 
with it. All this weuld not do; I could 


not get one Kind look from her that 


night. 


e inconveniences - 
it often leads them into, to make her 


I have told you already, that I have 
uſed all reaſonable methods to convince 
her of my paſſion ; an I am ſure I have 


the preference in her eſteem to all other 
pretenders. She knows I love; and, in 
ſpite of all her arts to hide it, { know L 
am beloved : yet, from thele little dif- 


ferences, and a certain coquet humour 


= . . 


which makes her deligh: to ſee her lover 


uncaly, though at the {ame time ſhe tor- 
ments herielf, I have often deſpaired of 


our ever cowipg together, I thought 
R however, 


- 
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however, the following verſes, which 
I preſented to her yeſterday, made ſome 
impreſhon on her; and if the ſces you 
think them tolerable enough to allow 
them a place in your paper, I am in 


| hopes they may help to haſten the happy 


day. 
1. 
TEL me, Mirada, why ſhould I 
Lament and lang uiſh, pine and die; 
While you, regardleſs of my pain, 
Sem pleas'd to hear your flave complain? 
| 11. 
Dame Eve, unſki!l'd in female arts. 
And modern ways of tort'ring hearts, 
Ne ſooner ſaw her ſpark than lov'd, 
Confeſs'd her flame, and his approv'd. 


III. 

Nature fill breaks through all diſzuiſe,. 
Glows in your cheeks, and rules your eyes: 
Love trembles in your hands and heart; 
Your panting breaſts proc lam his dart. 

: i IV. 
No more, Miranda, then, be eoy, 
No longer keep us both from joy z 
No longer ſtudy to conceal .. 
What all your actions thus reveal, 


I am, dear Marmaduke, your moft 
ebedicnt humble ſervant. 


ME, MYRTTLF, 


- I Send you the incloſed letter, which I 


have lately received from a young 
Templar, who is my humble ſervant. 


defire you would inform me whether 
what he aſſerts be law or equity. His 
letter runs thus. > 445 n 


MADAM, 


HAFEN lately to be in com- 
pany with a venerable lady whe 
has a very large fortune, I was ſo com- 
plaiſant as to aſk her if ſhe would allow 
me to do her the honour to make her a 


wife. She was ſo Rind as to aſk me 


— whether I was in jeſt or earneſt, 
pon my repeating the queſtion, ſhe re- 


turned my _— and told me the 


thought I was mad. But upon my third 
application ſhe conſented ; that is, the 


told me poſitively ſhe would never have 


me. This I take for an abſolute pro- 
miſe, having been frequently informed, 
that women's anſwers in ſuch caſes arg 
to be interpreted backwards. 

I have conſulted a proctor in Doctors 
Commons, who ſeems to be of opinion 
that it has the full force of a contract 
and that, having witneſs of it, I might 
recover half her fortune, ſhould ſhe offer 
to marry any one elſe. | 

I mention this, Madam, not only to 
let you ſee nes can hare the ſame en- 
couragement elſewhere which you give 
me, but to admoniſh You — care 
you ought to take of . promiſing an 
other man marriage, by declaring po 
tively that you will neyer have him, ex- 
cept your moſt obed ent humble ſervant, 

| Tou Tauztlovz. 
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CONCUBITY PAOHIBERE VAGomenn Hon. 


Have heard it objected, by ſeveral 
perſons, againſt my papers, that they 
are apt to kindle love in young hearts, 
and enflame the ſexes with a deſire for 
one another: I am fo far from denying 
this charge, that I ſhall make no ſcruple 


to own it is the chief end of my writing. 


Love is a paſſion of the mind, (perhaps 
the nobleft which was planted in it by 
the ſame band that created it, We 
ought to be ſo far, therefore, from en- 
deavourmg to root it out, that we ſhould 
rather make it our buſineſs to keep it 
up and cheriſh it, - Our chief care muſt 
be to fix this, as well as our other paſ- 
ons, upon proper objects, and to direg. 
t- to 4 right end. " 


For this reaſon, as I have ever fhewn 


myſelf a friend to honourable love, | 


have conſtantly diſcountenanced all vi- 
cious paſſions. Though the ſeveral ſorts 


ot theſe are each of them highlycriminal, 


yet that which leads us to defile another 
man's bed is by far the blackeſt dye. 
T —— author of The — 
Duty of Man has given us a very li 
fore of this nr. with all thoſe me- 
ancholy circumſtances that -mnſt ne- 
ceſſarily attend it, One muſt, indeed, 
wonder to ſee it puniſhed fo lightly 
among civilized nations, hen even the 
moſt barbarous have regarded it with 
the utmoſt horror and deteſtation,, 1 
was lately entertained with a ſtory tothis |, 
purpoie, 
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purpoſe, which was told me by one of After a conſiderable pauſe of filence on 


my friends, who was himſelf upon the 
place' when the thing happened. 


IV an out · plantation, upon the borders 
of Potuxen, a river in Maryland, there 
lived a planter, who was maſter of a great 
number of negro flaves. The increaſe 
of theſe poor creatures is always an ad- 
yantage to the planters, their children 
being born flaves ; for which reaſon the 
owners are very well pleaſed when any 
of them marry. Among theſe negroes 
there happened to be two who had al- 
ways lived together, and contraſted an 
intimate friendſhip, which went on for 
ſeveral years in an uninterrupted courſe. 
Their joys and their griefs were mutual; 
their confidence in each other was in- 
tire; diſtruſt and ſuſpicion were paſ- 
ſions they had no notion of. The one 
was a batchelor ; the other married to 
a ſlave of his own complexion, by whom 
be had ſeveral children. It happened 
that the head of this ſmall family roſe 
early one morning, on a leiſure day, to 
into the woods a hunting, in or- 
er to entertaĩn his wife and children at 
night with ſome p roviſions better than 
ordinary. The batchelor ſlave, it ſeems, 
had for a long time entertained a paſſion 
for his friend's wife; which, from the 
ſequel of the ſtory, we may conclude he 
had endeavoured to Rifle, but in vain. 
The impatience of his defires prompted 
him to take this opportunity of the huſ- 
band's abſence topractiſe upon theweak - 
neſs of the woman; which accordingly 
he dig, and was fo unfortunate as to 
ſucceed in his attempt. The hunter, 
who found his prey much nearer home 
than uſual, returned, {ome hours ſooner 
than was expected, loaden with the ſpoils 
of the day, and full of the pleaſing 
thoughts of fraſting and rejoicing, wit 
his tamily, over the fruits of his labour. 
Upon his entering his ſhed, the firſt ob- 
jects that ſtruck his eyes were his wife 
and his friend atleep in the embraces of 
each other. A man acquainted with 
the paſſions of human nature will eaſily 
conceive the aſtoniſhment, the rage, and 
the deſpair, that overpowered the poor 


Indian at once; he burſt out into la- 
mentations and reproaches, and tore his 
hair like one diſtracted. His cries and 
broken accents awakened the guilty 
couple, whoſe ſhame and confuſion were 


equal to the agonies of the injured, 


both fides, he expoſtulated with his 
friend in terms liketheſe : © My wron 
are greater than I am able to exprets, 
and far too great for me to bear. My 
wife—— but I blame not her. After 
a long an l laſting friendſhip, exerciſed 
under all the hardſhips and ſeverities 
of a moſt irkſome captivity; after mu- 
* tual repeated inſtances of affection and 
fidelity, could I ſulpe& my friend, 

* boſom friend, ſhould prove a traitor? 
I thought myſelf happy even in bond. 
© age, in the enjoyment of ſuch a friend 
© and ſuch a wife; but cannot bear the 
thoughts of life with liberty, after hav- 
* ing been ſo baſely betrayed by both. 
Vou both are loſt to me, and I to you. 
© I ſoon ſhall beat reſt. Live; and enjoy 
* yourcrime. Adieu! Having ſaid this, 
he turned away, and went out, with a re- 
ſolution to die immediately. The guilty 
negro followed him, touched with the 
quickeſt ſenſe of remorſe for his treach- 
ery. **Tis I alone,” ſaid he, that am 
a guilty; and I alone who am not fit te 
© live! Let me intreat you to forgive 
* your wife, who was overcome by my 
© importunities, I promiſe never to give 
0 ao er of you the ET for the 
future: live and a together, 
and think of me no oe Nw with 
me but for this night, and to-morrow 
© you ſhall be ſatisfied.” Here th 
both wept, and parted, When the hut- 
band went out in the morning to his 
work, the firſt thing he ſaw was his 
friend hanging upon the bough of 2 
tree before the cabbin- door. 


If the wretches of this nation, who ſee 
up for men of wit and gallantry, were 
capable of feeling the generous remorſe 
of this poor flave upon the like occaſions, 
we ſhould, I fear, have a much thinner 
appearance of equipage in town. 

thinks there ſhould be a general 


confederacy amongſt all. honeſt men to 


exclude from ſociety, and to brand with 


the blackeſt note of infamy, thoſe miſ- 
creants, who make it the buſineſs of their 
lives to get into families, and to eſtrange 
the affections of the wife from the huſ- 
band. There is ſomething ſo very baſe 
and fo inhuman in this modiſh wicked - 
neſs, that one cannot help wiſhing the 
honeſt liberty of the Ancient Comedy 
were reſtored ; and that offenders in this 
kind miglit be expoſed by their names 
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in our public theatres. Under ſuch a duced to withdraw themſelves from the 
diſcipline, we-ſhould ſee thoſe who now juſt reſentments of their countrymen 
glory in the ruin of deluded women, re- and fellow. citizens, 


Ne XXXVII.. THURSDAY, MAY 20. 


WHAT PAINS, WHAT RACKING 


THOUGHTS NE PROVES, | 


WHO LIVES KEMOV'D FROM HER HE Loves! 


Y own unhappy paſſion for Mrs. 
: Page has made me extremely 
ſenſible of all the diſtreſſes occafioned by 
love. I have oſten reflected what could 


be the cauſe that, while we ſee the moſt 


worthleſs part of mankind every day 
ſucceeding in their attempts; while we 
ſee thoſe wretches, whoſe hearts are 
utterly incapable of this noble paſſion, 
appear ſtupid and ſenſeleſs amidſt the 
careſſes of the fair; we cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that the nobleſt and greateſt flames 
which have been kindled in the breaſts 


of men of ſenſe and mcrit, have ſeldom 


met with a due return. 

© As the thoughts of thoſe who have 
Been thoroughly in love are frequently 
wild and extravagant, I have been ſome- 
times tempted to think that Providence, 
never defigning we ſhould fix our 
thoughts of happineſs ee here, 
will not allow us to taſte ſo large a ſhare 
of it as we muſt neceſſarily do in the en- 
joyment of an object on which all the 
paſſions of our ſoul have been placed, 
and to which all the faculties of our 

mind have been long aſpiring. 
© It is certain, however, that, without 
having recourſe to a ſuperior power, 
there are ſeveral accidents which na- 
turally happen on theſe occaſions, and 
from whence we may generally give a 
pretty good account why the greateſt 
aſſions are uſually unſucce ſs ul. It has 
— long ſince oblerved by a celebrated 
French writer, that it is much eaſier for 
a man to ſucceed who only feigns a paſ- 
fon, than for one who is truly and de- 
rately in love. The firſt is ſtill ma- 
er of himſelf, and can watch all the 
turns and revolutions in the temper of 
her whom he would engage. The latter 
is too much taken up with his own paſ- 
fion to attend to any thing elſe; it is with 
difficulty he can even perſuade himſelf 
to ſpeak, when he finds every thing he 
can fay ſo ſhort of what he feels, and 
that his conceptions are too tender to be 


Congrive. 


expreſſed by words. The fair, generally 
I — not ſufficiently ſenſible of 
the value they ought to put upon ſuch 
a paſſion, nor conſider how ſtrong that 
love muſt be which ſhall throw the moſt 
eloquent into the utmoſt confuſton be. 
fore them. Flavia is an unhappy in- 
ſtance of what Iam obſerving. She was 
courted at once by Tom Trifle and 
Octavio. The firſt could entertain her 
with his love with the ſame indifference 
he talked on any other occaſion, and 
with great ſerenity of mind make a di- 
greſſion from what he was ſaying, either 
to play with her lap-dog, or — his 
opinion of a ſuit of knots. Octavio, 
when fortune favoured him with an 
opportunity of declaring himſelf, was 
often ſtruck ſpeechleſs in the midſt of a 
ſentence, and could for ſome time ex- 
preſs himſelf no other way than by 
N her hand and dropping a tear. 
lavia having duly weighed the merit of 
both, married Trifle. His unkindneſs 
to her after marriage, his inability for 
any thing of buſineſs, and careleſſneſs in 
relation to his tortune, ſoon plunged her 
into ſo many unhappy circumſtances, 
that ſhe had long ſince junk under the 
weight of them, had ſhe not been con- 
ſtantly 1 by the intereſt and 
aſſiſtance qt the generous Octavio. 

But beſides the reaſons I have alread 
aſſigned for the ill ſucceis of the mod 
deſerving paſſions, there is dne which I 
muſt not omit. It is the unhappineſs of 
too many women of fortune and merit 
(from a diſtruſt of their own judgment) 
to ſubmit themſelves entirely to the di- 
rect ion of others, and rely too much on 
thoſe friendſhips they have contracted 
with ſome of their own ſex, Theſe fe- 
male acquaintance either immediately 
form ſome deſign of their own upon 
them,in order to accompliſh which every 
other propoſal is diſcouraged ; or from 
a ſpice of envy, too incident to the ſex, 
cannot endure to ſee them ardently be · 

ö . loyed, 
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loved, or think of having them paſs their 
days in the arms of à man who they are 
ſenſible would make it the buſineſs of 
his life to oblige them. 
I have been led more particularly into 
the ſubje& of my preſent paper by the 
unhappy paſſion of poor Philander. 
Philander, though of an age which the 
teſt part of our youth think fit to 
waſte in all the exceſſes of luxury and 
debauchery, has laid it out in furniſhing 
his mind with the moſt noble and manly 
notions of wiſdom and virtue. He has 
not, at the ſame time, forgot to make 
himſelf maſter of all thoſe little accom- 
pliſhments which the polite have agreed 
to think neceſſary for a well-bred man; 
and is equally qualified for the moſt im- 
ant affairs, or the moſt gay conver- 
ion. A perfect knowledge of the 
world has made him for a long time look 
with the utmoſt contempt on that inſipid 
pu of the female ſex who are ſkilled 
nothing but dreſs and vanity. His 
heart remained untouched amidſt a thou- 
ſand beauties, till a particular accident 
firſt brought him to the knowledge of 
the lovely, the virtuous Emilia. Emilia, 
with a fortune that might command the 
vanities of life, has ſhewn that ſhe has 


a mind infinitely above them. Her anoth 


beauty ſeryes but as the varniſh to her 
virtues; while, with a graceful innocence 

culiar to her, ſhe declares that, if ever 
he becomes a wife, ſhe has no ambition 
to be a gaudy flave, but ſhall prefer ſub- 
S dal happineſs to empty ſhew. Phi- 
lander ſaw and loved her with a paſſion 


equal to ſo much deſert : his birth- and 


fortune muſt have entitled him at leaſt 
to a favourable hearing, had not his love 
iven the alarm to the deſigns of a ſhe- 
riend. There is ſomething at all times 
highly barbarous in aſperſing the abſent, 
even where the caſe is doubtful ; but the 
malicious creature, who takes it u 
her to be Emilia's directreſs, is fooliſh 
enough to charge Philander with bei 
deficient in thoſe very things for whi 
he is more remarkably conſpicuous. As 
I am a conſtant patron to virtuous love, 
I am in hopes, however, that ſhould this 
paper reach Emilia, ſhe will be fo- juſt 


to herſelf, to be her own judge in a cauſe 


of this conſequence ; ſince, as a c 


brated author obſerves, it is very certain 


that a generous and conſtant paſſion, in 
an agreeable lover, is the greateſt bleſſing 
that can happen to- the moſt deſerving 
of her ſex; and, if overlooked in one, 
may perhaps never after be found is 


tr, 
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two letters. The firſt is from Phi- 
lander to Emilia; but was probably in- 
tercepted by the good-natured dire&reſs 
whom I mentioned in my laſt. There 
is ſo much love and fincerity through 
the whole, as muſt have affected 
moſt ſtuborn temper, 


I Shall make this paper conſiſt of one or 


PHILANDER, TO EMILIA. 


MADAM, 

F you judge of on only b 
I at I (aid, mens ad laſt the * 
nour to ſee you, you very much injure a 
heart like mine, that is filled with ſenti- 
ments too lively, too tender, to be ex- 
1 I hardly know indeed what I 

id, What I very well remember is, 
that I was all love and all confuſion ; 
that I found it more difficult to ſpeak 
before the woman I was born to admire, 


Ovid. 


than I have formerly done before the 


largeſt aſſemblies. 

t the ſame time, I muſt confeſs, I 
was not a little amazed at being ſo often 
interrupted by a creature whom the maſt 
common rules of civility ought to have 
kept at a much greater diſtance. I muſt 
own, Madam, I was perfectly at a loſs 
how to behave myſelf on ſuch an occa- 
fion ; and whether” I ought to ſtifle 
reſentments, or give way tothem, whi 


I was fo near a perſon whom I had ra- 


ther die than offend, | 
As to the buſineſs of fortune between 
us, I have no other propoſal to make, 
but that I may put my whole eſtate into 
the hands of your council, to be ſettled 
after any manner which you think will 
make you moſt eaſy. I hope I haye long 
ſince reſolved that my carriage ſhall be 
ſuch, if ever I have the honour to be 
called your huſband, as ſhall unite our 
intereſti 
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" intereſts by the ſureft tie; I mean that of 


#ffeftion.” Give me leave to aſſute you, 
Madam, with a freedom which I think 


' myſelf obliged to ule on fo ſerious an 
occaſion, that, even as beautiful as you 
"are, 1 could never be contented with 
. your perſon without your heart. All I 


defire is, that I may have leave to try if 
my utmoſt endeavours to pleaſe and de- 


ſerve you can make any impreſſion on 


it. I only beg I may be allowed to ex- 
= myſelf at large on this head; 

ugh at the ſame time, to confeſs the 
truth, Madam, I cannot help entertain- 


ing a vain hope that Providence had a 


much more than ordinary influence in 
firſt ſceing you, and that I ſhall a&t 
with fo much truth and ſincerity in my 
pretenſions to you, as may poſſibly move 
u to think, that though I can never 
Fully deſerve you, I am much too ſincere 
to be ſlighted. Vouchſafe, Madam, to 
hear me ; and either root out this fooliſh 
notion. by a frank and generous denial, 
or bleſs me with an opportunity of de- 
dicating my whole lite to your ſervice, 
and doing whatever the heart of man 
can be inſpired with, when it is filled at 
once with gratitude and love, I am, 
Madam, with infinite paſſion, your moſt 
devoted, moit obedient, humble ſer- 
vant, &c. 


The next letter was ſent me laſt week 
— a lady whoſe caſe is truly deplorable, 
if it is really ſuch as ſhe here repreſents 
it. I ſhall inſert it, as ſhe deſires, tor the 
fake of the moral at the end of it. 


. vin 
I Am, perhaps, the moſt unfortunate 

woman living. My ſtory, in ſhort, is 
this. Cinthio—pardon thoſe tears that 
will fall upon this paper at the ſight of 
his name—l would tell you that I was 
long and paiſionately beloved by him 
But how can I deſcribe the greateſs, the 
fincerity of his paſſion! What pains did 
he not take, what methods did he omit, 
to ſhew how much he valued me? I muſt 
have been the worſt, the moſt toolith of 
my ſex, to have been inſenſible to o 
much truth and merit. I loved the dear, 
the _— youth, with a paſſion not 
inferior to his own ; but out of a focliſh 
reſerve, which our lilly ſex ſeldom know 
when they ought to keep, up, and when 
lay aſide, I rather choſe to receive his 


© , 


— 


ene k. 
meſſages, and fend him his anſwers, by 
a female confidant, than to fee him my- 
ſelf. Doria (for {o I ſhallcall the wrewl 
had long been a common friend to ts 


both: ſhe had a thouſand times talked 


to me of Cinthio with all thoſe praiſes he 


ſo truly deſerved; when one day ſhe 


came to me, aud, with a ſeeming anguiſh 


of mind, told me that Cinthio was the 


worſt of men, and; had baſely betrayed 
me. It would be too tedious to give you 
an account of the fact ſhe charged fm 
with. I ſhall only inform you, that 
there happened at, that time to be {6 
many unlucky circumſtances which 
made what ſhe had told me look like 
truth, that I could not help believing 
her. She found the way ta work u 

my paſſien to ſuch a height, that I 2e 
a vow never to fee him, or receive a meſ- 
fage from him more; and within a ſort- 
night after, by her inſtigation, took 2 


man far my huſband whom I could nei- 


ther love nor hate. I was no fooner 
married, than I was fully convinced my 
ps had been abuſed. AR I had 
or {ome days endured the ſha n 
of /age, deſpair, jealouly, and . 
con * myſelf juſt enough to ſend him 
word that I was ſatisfied of his inno- 
cence; but conjured him, if he hadever 
loved, to avoid ſeeing me. I was this 
afternoon obliged to go to a near rela- 
tion's, The bal perſon I fixed my eyes 
on, when I came into the room, was 
Cinthio, who immediately burſt into a 
flood of tears, made me a low bow, and 
retired. 7 
I had much ado to forbear fainting, 
but am got home, and am this moment 
enduring ſuch torments as no words can 
ive a notion of, I am undone; but, 
fore my ſenſes are quite loſt, I fend 
you this, that it may tor the future be 
obſerved as a conſtant rule, by my un- 
happy ſex, Never to'condemn a lover, 
however guilty he may at firſt appear, 
till they have at leaſt given him an op- 
portunity of juſtifying himſelf, I am, 
Sir, the moſt unhappy of women, 


« 


P. S. I had like to: have omitted in- 
forming you, that when, I ſent a letter, 
in the anguiſh of my ſoul, to the wretch 
above de:icribed, to defireT-migbt know 
why ſhe had ruined me, I receives the 


* 
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tollowing aniwer. 
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DEAR JENNY, 3 
THE fellow you mention talked ſo 

1 perpetually about you, and took fo 
little notice of any body elſe; that I could 
at laft no longer endure him. I plainly 
forelaw that, if you had cver come to- 
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NEC VERBUM VERBO CURABIS 'REDDERE Tibos 


INTERPRES 
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INCE I have given public notice of 
8 my abode, I have had many viũts 
trom unfortunate fellow: ſufferers, who 
_ been croſſed in love as well as my- 

Will Wormwood, who is related to 
me by my mother's fide,” is one of thoſe 
who often repair to me for my advice. 
Will is 2 fellow of good ſenſe, but puts 
it to little other uſe than to torment him- 
ſelf. He is a man of ſo refined an un- 
derſtanding that be can ſet a conſtruc- 
tion upon every thing to his own diſad- 


vantage, and turn even a civility into an 


affront. He groans under imaginary in- 
juries, finds himſelf abuſed byhis friends, 
and fancies the whole world in a kind of 
combination againſt him. In ſhort, uu 
Wormwood isdevoured with the ſpleen. 
You may be ſure a man of this humour 
makes a very whimſical lover. Be that 
as it will, he is now over head and ears in 
that paſſion; and, by a very curious inter- 

retation of his mikreſs's behaviour, has, 
in leſs than three months, reduced himſelt 
to a pertect ſkeleton. As her fortune is 
inferior to his, the gives him all the en- 
couragement another man could wiſh ; 
but has the mortification to find that her 
lover ſtill ſours upon her hands, Will 
is diſſatisfied with her, whether ſhe ſmiles 
or frowns upon him; and always thinks 
her either too reſerved, or too coming. 
A kind word, that would make another 


' lover's heart dance for Joy pangs poor 
0 


Will, and makes him awake all 
night. As I was going on with Will 

ormwood's amour, I received a pre- 
ſent from my bookſeller, which I found 
to be The ration of Theophraſtus, . 
tranſlated from the Greek into Engliſh 
by Mr. Budgell. 

It was with me, as I believe it-will be 
with all who look into this tranſlation. 
When I had began to peruſe it, I could 
dot lay it by til 1 bad gone through the 


. 


gether, you would have been company 
tor hone but yourſelves ; for which gea- 
ſonT took care to have you. marry a man 
with whom, if I am not miſtaken, o 
may live as other women generally d 
with hutbands. I am, yours, &c. 
© Linz tt zii gto nor reM 202 
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whole book ; and was. agreeably ſur⸗ 
rited to meet with a chapter in it, in- 
titled; A Diſcontented Temper, which 


; _ a livelier picture of my couin 


ormwood than that which Iwasdrawt- 
ing for him myſelf, It is as follows... 


ISS 


A DISCONTENTED TEMPER; ©: 


A Diſcontented Temper is a frame of 
mind which ſets a man upon com- 


plaining without reaſon. When one of 


is neighbours, who makes an enter- 
tainment, ſends a ſervant to him, with a 


_ of any thing that is nie — What, 
ſays he, © your matter did not think me 
good enough to dine with him ?* He 


complains of his miſtreſs at the very time 


ſhe is careſſing him; and when. ſhe re- 
' doubles her kiſſey and endearment I - 


« wiſh,” ſays he, all, this came from 
your heart. Ina dry ſeaſon he grum- 
bles for want of rain; and hen a err 


falls, mutters to himſelf—* Why could. 


not tliis have come ſooner ? If he hap- 
pens to find a purſe of money Had it 
been a pot,of gold,” ſays he, © ĩt would 
© have been worth ſtooping for.” He 
takes a great deal of pains to beat down 
mA of a ſlave ; and after he has 
paid his money for him“ I am ſure, 
ſays he, © thou art good for nothing, or 

© I ſhould not have had thee fo cheap. 
Whena meſſenger comes with great 

to NN him that his wife is brought 

to of a fon, he anſwers—* That is 


- 


* 23-muchas to ſay, friend, Iam 
* by half to-day than I was yeſtexday.* 
Though he had gained a cauſe with full 
cots and damages, he, complains that 
his couacil did not inſiſt upon the moſt 
material points. If, after any misfor- 
tune has befallen hm, his friends raiſe a 
voluntary 


® « 
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ſire him to be merry— How is that 
« poſſible,” ſays he, when I am to 
2 p .00 pay 
way one of you hi- money again, and 
© be obliged to you into the bargain?" 


The inſtances of a Diſcontented Tem- 
which Theophraſtus has here made 


uſe of, like thoſe which he ſingles out to 


illuſtrate the reſt of his characters, are 


choſen with the greateſt nicety, and full 


of humour. His ftrokes are always fine 
and exquiſite; and though they are not 
ſometimes violent — to affect the 
imagination of a coarſe reader, cannot 
but give the higheſt pleaſure to every 
man of a refined taſte, who has a tho- 
—_ inſight into human nature. 
s for the tranſlation, I have never 
ſeen any of a proſe author which has 
leaſed me more. The gentleman who 
— obliged the public with it, has fol- 
lowed the rule which Horace has laid 
down for tranſlators, by preſerving every 
where the life and ſpirit of his author, 


without ſervilely copying after him word. 


for word. 'This is what the French, who 
have moſt diftinguiſhed themſelves by 
performances of this nature, ſo often in- 
culcate when they adviſe a tranſlator to 
find out ſuch particular clegancies in his 
own tongue ae bear ſome analogy: to 
thoſe he ſees in the original, and fo ex- 
preſs himſelf by ſuch phraſes as his au- 
thor would probably have made uſe of, 
had he written in the language into 
which he is tranftated. By this means, 
as well as by throwing in a lucky word, 
or a ſhort circumſtance, the meaning of 
Theophraſtus is all along explained, and 
the humour very often carried to a greater 
hei 
— the different genius of the two 
languages in which he is concerned, with 
ſuch parallel turns of thoughts and ex- 
preſfion as correſpond with one another 
in both of them, may value himſelf upon 
being a faithful interpreter ; but, in 
works of wit and humour, will never 
do juſtice to his author, or credit to 
himſelf; © 

As this is every wherea judicious and 
— — I ſee no chapter in 

heophraſtus where it has been ſo much 
indulged, and in which it was fo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary as in the character of the 
Sloven, - I find the tranſlator himſolf, 
th he has taken pains to qualify it, 
is ill apprehenſive that there muy be 


t. A tranſlator, who does not thus 


THE LOVER. 
voluntary contribution for him, and de- 


ſomething too in the — 7a 
The reader wil _ with how much deli- 
cacy be has touched upon every particu» 
lar, and caſt into ſhades every 4 ; 
was ſhocking in ſo nauſeous a figure, 


CHAP. xx. 
4 SLOVEN, 


LOVENLINESS is ſuch a neglect 
of a marys perſon, as makes him of. 
fenſive to other people. TheSloven comes 
into company withadirty pair of hands, 
and a ſet of long nails at the end of them, 
and tells you, for an excuſe, that his fa- 
ther and grandfather uſed to do fo e- 
fore him. However, that he may on 
go his forefathers, his fingers are cover 
with warts of his own raifing. He is 2s 
hairy as a goat, and takes care to let 
ſee it, His teeth and breath are pers 
well ſuited to one another. He lays ag 
him at table after a very extraordinary 
manner, and takes in a meal at a mouth 
ful; which he ſeldom diſpoſes of 
out offending the company. In dri 
ing, he generally makes more haſte th +1 
ſpeed. When he goes into the batr, 


you may eaſily find him out by the ſcent 


of his oil, and diſtinguiſh him when he 
is dreſſed by the ſpots in his coat. He 


does not ſtand upon decency in conver- 


ſation, but will talk. ſmut, though a 
rieſt and his mother be in the room. 
e commits a blunder in the moſt ſolemn 
office of devotion, and afterwards falls 
a laughing at it. At a concert of muſic, 
he breaks in upon the performance, hums 


over the tunes to-himfelf; or, if he thinks 


it long, aſks the muſicians, Whether they 
will never have done? He always ſpits 
at random; and if he is at an entertain- 
ment, it is ten to one but it is upon the 
ſervant who ſtands behind him. 


The foregoing tranſlation N to 
my remembrance that excellent obſer- 
vation of my Lord Roſcommon— 


None yet have been with admiration read, 
But who, befide their /earning, were ul. bed. 
Es884ay on TANSLATED VIII. 


If, after this, the reader can endure 
the filthy repreſentation of the ſame 
figure expoſed in it's worſt light, he may 
ſe how it looks in the former m__ 

| va 
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verſion, which was publiſhed ſome years 
ſince, and is done trom the French of 
Bruyere. 


NASTINESS, OR SLOVENLINESS, 


SD is a lazy and 
beaſtly negligence of a man's own 
perſon, whereby he becomes ſo ſordid as 
to be offenſive to thoſe about hin. You'll 
ſee him come into company when he is 
covered all over with a leproſy and icurt, 
and with very long nails; and ſays, 
thoſe diſtempers were hereditary ; that 
his father and grandfather had them be- 
fore him. He has ulcers in his thighs, 
and boils upon his hands,which he takes 
nocare to have cured, but lets them run 
on till they are gone beyond remedy. 
His arm-pits are all hairy, and molt part 
of his body like a wild beaſt. His teeth 
are black and rotten, which makes his 
breath ſtink ſo that you cannot endure 
him to come nigh you : he will alſo ſnuff 
up his noſe and ſpit it out as he eats, and 

es to ſpeak with his mouth crammed 
full, and let his viQtuals come out at both 
corners. He belches in the cup as he is 


drinking, and uſes nafty ſtinking oil in 
the bath. He will intrude into the beſt 
company in ſordid ragged cloaths. It he 

oes wich his mother to the ſoothſayers, 

e cannot then refrain from wicked and 

rophane expreſſions. When he is mak- 
ing his oblations at the temple, he will 
let the diſh drop out of his hand, and 
fall a laughing, as it he had done ſome 
brave exploit. At the fineſt concert of 


muſic he can't forbear clapping his 


hands, and making a rude noiſe; will 
pretend to ſing along with them; and fall 
a railing at nem to leave off. Sitting 
at table, he ſpits full upon the ſervants 
who wait there. 


I cannot cloſe this paper without ob. 
ſerving, that if gentlemen of leiſure and 
nius would take the ſame pains u 

tome other Greeek or Roman author that 
has been beſtowed upon this, we ſhould 
no longer be abuſed by our bookſellers, 
who ſet their hackney-writers at work. 
for ſo much a ſheet; the world would 
ſoon be convinced, that there is a great 
deal of difference between putting an au- 
thor into Englith and traunſſating him. 
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e TARDA SENECTUS 


DEBILITAT VIKRES 


HE boſom into which Love enters, 

inclines the perſon who is inſpired 

with it with a —— towards all with 

whom he converſes, more extenſive than 
even that which is inſtilled by Charity. I 
pretend to ſo much of this noble pathon, 
as ſeldom to overlook the excellencies of 
ether men ; and I forgive Mrs. Page all 
the pangs my paſſion has given me, ſince, 
though! am never to have her, all other 
perſons are become more agreeable to me, 
trom the large good-will, the beginning 
of which I oweto the admiration of her. 
There are no excellene ies of mind or bo- 
dy in any perſon that comes before me, 
which eſcape my obſervation, and I take 
on pleaſure in divulging my ſenſe of 

em. 

I muſt confeſs, entertainments of the 
neighbouring theatre 8 
my evenings. I do not take it to be a con- 
deſtenſion, that ſome of my papers are 
dut paraphraſes upon play- bills. I have 


VI RO. 


grown old in the obfervation of the feats 
of activity and genius for intelligent 
movements, which I have always loved 
in my old acquaintance Jo. Prince, wha 
is to entertain us on Monday next with 
ſeveral new inventions, wherein he has 
expreſſed the compaſs and variety of his 


excellent talent. One of thoſe diverſions 


he calls The Rattle, from the Harlequin, 


- irregular, and comic movements, with 


which it is perſormed; another, which he 
has termed The Looby, is performed by 
himſelf, bearing a prong; and Mrs. 
Bicknall, managing a rake, with as 
much beauty (taough a little higher 
dancing) as an Arcadian ſhepherdeſs. 
The next dance he will give us, is very 
aptly called The Innocent, to be per- 
formed by Mrs. Younger; a genteel 
movement, conſiſting of a ſaraband and 
jiggs to repreſent both the ſimplicity and 
aiety of that character. 


The fourth —_—_ be followed by a 
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motion contrived to repreſent the mid- 
night mirth of link-boys : the dance is 
very humorous, and well-imagined. 

His play concludes with what they call 
a Figure Dance, performed by an elegant 
aſlembly of gentlemen and ladies; and 
is as much different from any of the 
preceding movements, as the ſtile of a 
poem is above that of a ballad, 

But I mult turn my thoughts from 
this performer to a perſon who has alſo 
diverted many different generations on 
the theatre, but in a much higher ſphere; 


to wit, in the character of a poet. The 


perſon whom I am about to mention, is 
the celebrated Mr. D'Urfey, who has 
had the fate of all great authors, to have 
met with much envy and oppoſition; but 
the ſagacious part of mankind ward (as 
ſoon as they begin to grow conſpicuous) 
themſelves againſt theenvious, by repre- 
ſenting the nobility of their birth; and I 
do not know why I may not as well de- 
fend the writings of my friend againſt 
the malice of critics, by ſhewing how 
ancient a gentleman he is from whom 
they pretend to detract. I will undertake 
toſhew thoſe who pretend to cavil at my 
friend's writings, that his anceſtors 
made a greater figure in the world, nay, 
in the learned world, than their own, 


MONSIEUR PERRAULT, THE? FA- 
MOUS FRENCH ACADEMIST, IN 
H1S MEMOIRS OF THE WORTHIES 
OF FRANCE, GIVES THIS TESTI- 
MONT OF THE HOUSE OF D'UR- 

"FRY 


EJONORIUS D'Urfey, (ſays he) ca- 
det of the illuſtrions houſe of D' Ur- 
fey, in the province of Forreſt, was cho- 
{en Knight of Malta, and diſcharged 
the devorrs of his profeſſion with all the 
bravery, and all the exaftnels, it could 
require. 

He had two brothers, the eldeſt of 
which married the heireſs of Chatteau- 
morunt; but the marriage afterwards be- 
ing declared null, by reaſon of his inſuf- 
ficiency, he became religious, and died 
prior of Mountverdon, and dean of the 
chapter of St. John de Mountbriſſon. 

he ſecond brother was maſter of the 


horſe to the Duke of Savoy, and lived 

to be above one hundred years old. 
Honorius was very much admired for 

many noble and witty performances: but 


what principally obliges us to put him 
into the number of our illuſtrious men, 
was the beauty and fertility which ap- 
pears with ſo much ſplendor in Aſtrea, 
the romance he has left us; in which are 
lively pictures of all the conditions of 
human life, in ſo genuine a manner, that 


the idea he gives of them has not o 
for above = ears paſt charmed 
France, but all Europe. 


Whatever veneration we are obli 
to have for the admirable poems of Ho- 
mer, which have been the delight of all 
ages, yet, I believe, it may be ſaid that, 
to conſider them on the ſcore of inven. 
tion, manners, paſſion, and character, 
Monſieur D'Urfey's Aftrea, 29 
_ deſerves no lefs the name of a 
oem, and not in the leaſt inferior to 
Homer's, This is the judgment of very 
learned men, viz. Cardinal Richlieu, 
Mr. Waller, Cowley, &c. and thoſe 
who have been very much prepoſſeſſed 
for the ancients againſt the moderns. 
Of this excellent romance we mention, 


though finiſhed byanother, (he dying be- 


fore the laſt tome was written) yet he left 
enough from his own hand to eſtabliſh his 
fame: nor was it found to be merely ro- 
mance, but an enigmatical contexture of 
his own principal adventures, before he 
ſet out for his noble ſtation at Malta, 
where he remained ſeveral years. 

He had conceived a love for Mademoi- 
ſelle de Chatteaumorant, ſole heireſs of 
her family, beautiful,rich, and hanghty, 
but of that noble haughtineſs which is 
commonly inſpired by great virtues. In 
his abſence, ſhe was married to his eld- 
eſt brother, more upon a political ac- 
count than any united affection, as will 
thus appear. 

The hou les of D*Urfey and Chatteau- 
morant, the two greateſt of the whole 
province, were always at enmity with 
one another, and their intereſts had di- 
vided all the nobility of the country, ſo 
that the parents on both ſides were wil- 
ling by this alliance todry up the ſource 
of the quarrels and misfortunes which 
uſually happen every moment. 

D'Urfey, at his return from Malta, 
found his miſtreſs married to his brother, 
yet {till he could not ceaſe to love her; 
and in all likel:hood was not ignorant 
of his ſecret deſect; who, after ten years 
marriage, confeſſing at laſt his impo- 
tence, was divorced; and then the cheva- 
lier, (obtaining a diſpenſation of his _ 

after 


THE LOVER. Ir 


After he had furmounted ſeveral diffi- 


culties, eſpouſed Mademoiſelle Chat- h 


teaumorant. 

a ſe adventures gave occaſion to 
thoſe of Celadon, Silvander, Aſtrea, and 
Diana, who are the myſtical images of 
them; divers affairs of perſons of the beſt 

uality at court, in his time, having alſo 
rniſhed matter for the ingenious con- 
ſtruction of the work. 
So far Perrault. 


Serverinus D*Urfey, his near kinſman, 
the before-mentionedchevalier being his 
great uncle, for the extravagancy of his 

outh, or ſome other reaſon which has 
always been 2 ſecret to thoſe about him, 
was diſinherited ſome time before he 
came into England; where, being excel- 
lently well gifted in all gentleman- like 
qualities, though undoing all by his im- 
moderate vice of gaming, he married a 
gentlewoman of Huntingdonſhire, of 
the family of the Marmions, from whom 
deſcended Thomas D' Urfey, the orna- 
ment of this Paper. 

There ſeems to be no blot in this pe- 
digree, but that of the inſufficĩiency of 
the gentleman who married the heireſs 
of Chatteaumorant ; but as he could, b 
reaſon of that defect, have no deſcen- 
dants, the heralds of Germany, Scotland 
and Wales, all agree, that inſufficiency 
in a collateral line cannot affect the heirs 
general : ſo that thus my friend and his 
writings are ſafe againſt the moſt mali- 
cious critics in this particylar, 

Monſieur Menage reports, that the 
D' Urfeys deſcended from the Emperors 
of Conſtantinopl: on the father's fide, 
and the Viceroy of Naples on the mo- 
ther's, I ſhall put Menage's words, by 
way of advertiſement, at the end of my 
to-day's work. This long account I have 
inſerted, that the ignorant of Mr, D' Ur- 


fey's quality may know how to receive 
im, when on the ſeventh of next month 
he ſhall appear (as he deſigns) in honour 
of the ladies, to ſpeak an oration, by way 
of prologue to the Richmond Heireſs. 
hat gentleman has ſo long appeared 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
attended only by one ſervant, and him 
all along ans age, that the generality 
have too familiar a conception of hun; 
but it is to be hoped that the ladies, for 
whoſe ſake only he appears in public, 
will ſinile upon him, as if he himſelf 
were a knight of Malta; and receive 


him, as if they beheld Honorius and Se- * 


verinus in their profeſſed ſervant Tho- 
mas D*Urtey. It is recommended to all 
the fine ſpirits, and beautiful ladies, to 
poſſeſs themſelves of Mr. D' Urfey's 
tickets, leſt a further account, which 
we ſhall —_ give of his family and 


merit, may make the generality purchaſe 
them, and exclude thoſe whom bh molt. 
ly defires for his audience, 


EXTRACT FROM MENAGE. 


MssRE D'Urfey fe noment Laſ- 

curis en leur nom de Family, et 
pretendent etre iſſus des anciens Laſcu- 
ris, Empereurs de Conſtantinople. Le 
dernier Marqui D'Urfey, N avoit e- 
pouſe une dalegre, diſoit a fon fils, qui 
etoit exempt des Gardes—* Mon fils, 
vous avezde grands examples a ſuivre, 
tant du cote paternel que maternel: de 
© mon cote vos ancetres etoient Empe- 
t reurs d'Orient, et ducotede votremere 
vous venes de Vicerois de Naples.“ 
Le fils repondit— II fault, Monheur, 
que ce ſoient de pauvres gens, de na- 
voir pu faire qu'un miſerable exempt 
© de Gardes, d'on vient qu'ils ne mont 
« laiſi ni Empire ni leur Viceroyaute,” 
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